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mrROFii 

Is  baunded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  or  Frozen  ocean ;  £.  by  Asia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  towards  the  north  by  the  Ural  moontains, 
and  towards  the  south  by  the  sea  of  Azoph»  the  Black  sea,  the  sea  of 
Mannora,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  separates  it  from  Africa ;  and  on  tiie  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Its  greatest  length,  from  cape  St.  Vincent  at  the  southwestern 
extremity,  to  the  Ural  mountains,  is  about  4000  miles ;  and  from  cape 
Matapan,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Turkey,  in  lat.  36°  23^  N.  to  tlie 
North  cape  in  lat.  71°  I T,  N.  it  is  2400  miles  broad.  The  area  is 
estimated  by  Hassel  at  3,387,019  square  miles. 

OF  LAPLAND. 

This  is  the  most  northerly  country  in  Europe,  and  extends  firom  lat 
€4°  N.  to  the  North  cape  in  71°  I V  N.  It  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  west,  the  Frozen  ocean  on  the  north,  and  the  White  sea 
on  the  east  Extent  152,720  square  miles.  Population  61,769. 
Of  the  Dress  of  Ike  Laplcmders. 
The  Laplanders  wear  a  sort  of  pantaloons  reaching  down  to  their 
shoes,  which  are  made  of  untannea  skin,  pointed,  and  turned  up  be- 
fore, and  in  winter  they  put  a  little  hay  in  them.  Their  waistcoat  is 
i|iade  to  fit  the  shape,  and  open  at  the  oreast.  Oyer  this  they  wear  a 
close  coat  with  narrow  sleeyes,  which  is  fastened  round  them  with  a 
leathern  girdle,  ornamented  with  plates  of  tin  or  brass.  To  the 
girdle  they  tie  their  kuives,  their  instruments  for  obtaining  fire,  their 
pipes,  and  the  rest  of  the  smoking  apparatus.  Their  clothes  are, 
m  general,  bordered  with  fur,  or  bindings  of  cloth  of  different  colours* 
TmIt  caps  are  edged  with  fiir,  pointed  at  top,  and  adorned  with  dif- 
ferent coloured  lists. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  yery  like  to  that  of  the  men,  but  in  addi» 
tion  to  it  they  wear  handkerchiefs,  short  aprons  made  of  painted  cloth, 
rings  on  their  fingers,  and  ear-rings,  from  which,  among  the  better 
sort,-  are  suspended  chains  of  silyer,  which  pass  two  or  three  times 
abtut  their  neck.  They  are  much  addicted  to  finery,  and  to  the -use 
oCfsAbroidery  manufactured  from  brass  wire,  and  where  that  cannot 
belad,  list  of  different  colours  is  substituted. 

'-14      ^  HabUcUions  of  the  Laplanders, 

yj      THE  Laplanders  change  their  habitations  according  to  the  season; 

'" .'«  living  in  houses  In  winter,  but  in  summer  they  make  use  of  tents. 
The  houses  are  built  with  stones  and  sods ;  they  2i,re  roofed  with 
beams  and  rafters,  and  small  wood  between  them ;  oyer  these  are 
laid  bushes  and  turf,  with  fine  earth  on  the  top.  They  haye  neither 
door  nor  chimney ;  the  former  is  suppliofl  by  two  yaulted  passages, 
through  which  they  must  creep  on  their  ba  nds  and  feet  At  tne  small- 
est of  these  passages,  the  men  sally  forth  ^x>  their  hunting,  or  other  oc- 
cupations ;  but  no  women  attempts  to  m  ike  use  of  this  entry,  lest  she 
should  happen  to  meet  the  man  at  his  def  arture, — ^a  circumsl^iQce  that 
would  be  mlerpretcd  into  a  bad  omen 
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Their  ^lamnier  tents  arc  framed  with  poles  and  covered  with  a 
m  the  structure  and  situatioa  of  these  they  eadeavour  to  display  some 
finery  and  taste.  Guests  on  a  visit  are  welcomed  with  singling,  and 
presented  with  soft  eiean  skins  to  sit  upon ;  the  men  talk  gravely  and 
considerately  of  the  weather,  and  of  hunting  and  fishing ;  the  women 
mutually  bewail  tlieir  deceased  relations  with  an  harmonious  howl, 
and  then  divert  themselves  with  little  stories,  in  the  mean  time  a  hom 
with  snuff  goes  constantly  round.  When  the  victi^als  are  broHght  in, 
the  guests  ret  the  host  press  them  often,  pretending  an  indifferenoey 
test  they  should  appear  poor  or  half  starved* 

Their  household  fumitui^  consists  of  iron  or  copper  kettles,  woodea 
:;ups,  boT^ls,  spoons,  and  sometimes  tin  or  even  silver  basins ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  implements  of  fishing  and  hpnting.  Ths^t  they  may 
not  be  obliged  to  cany  these  with  them  in  their  excursions,  they  build 
huts  like  pigeon-houses  in  the  forests,  placed  upon  the  trunk  of  a  trec^ 
where  they  leave  their  goods  and  provisions ;  and  though  they  are 
never  shut,  yet  they  are  never  plundered. 

Food  of  me  Laplanders. 

Rein-deer  supply  the  Laplanders  with  the  greatest  part  of  their 
provisions ;  the  chase  and  the  fishery  afford  the  rest.  The  flesh  of 
the  bw*  it  Gonndered  as  the  most  delicate  meat.  Their  winter  pro- 
vinioDS  c<Nasi8t  chiefly  of  flesh  and  fish  dried  in  the  open  air,  boui  of 
which .  tiiey  eat  raw,  and  without  any  sort  of  dressing.  Their  common 
drink  is  water:  brandy  is  very  scarce,  but  they  are  extremely  fond  c^it. 
Laof^uage  and  Mannera  of  the  Laplanders* 

The  language  of  the  Laplanders  comprehends  so  many  different 
dialects,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  understand  each  other.  Thejr 
have  ndther  writing  nor  letters  aonong  them,  but  a  number  of 
hieroglyphics.  Their  voices,  however,  are  musical,  and  tliey  readily 
oblige  strangers  by  making  use  of  them.  According  to  Yon  Buch, 
the  I^aplauders  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  wbo  inhabit  the 
woody  region ;  and  those  who  inhabit  the  lofty  mountainous  region. 
The  former  have  fixed  habitations,  but  the  latter  live  in  tents,  and 
move  from  place  to  place  to  find  pasturage  for  the  herds  of  rein- 
deer which  constitute  their  principal  weodth.  Of  these  migratory 
people,  Mr.  de  Capell  Brooke,  in  his  Travels  to  the  North  Cape,  in 
the  summer  of  1820>  has  given  a  very  interesting  account.  Among 
other  curious  particulars  relative  to  tneir  domestic  economy,  he  de-: 
9cribes  the  operation  of  milking  the  deer;  which  is  attended  with 
some  trouble,  as  many  of  the  animals  are  very  refractory.  The 
()^uantity  of  milk  yielded  by  each,  rarely  exceeded  a  tea-cup-full,  but 
.  it  was  extremely  luscious,  of  a  fine  aromatic  flavour,  and  excelling 
cream  in  richness.  Cheese  is  made  from  this  milk,  after  a  very 
simple  and  not  veir  cleanly  process,  which  to  a  stranger  is  the 
more  disagreeable,  from  the  stifling  smoke  of  the  green  wood  used 
OS  fuel,  'ftie  following  is  Mr.  Brooke's  sketch  of  a  night-scene,  i» 
a  Lapland  tent.  ''Opposite  to  us,  around  the  fire,  were  the  uncouth 
figures  of  the  Laplanders,  squatting,  upon  their  haunches,  as  is  their 
constant  custom.  In  one  comer  were  two  children  asleep  on  deer- 
skins ;  and  more  than  twenty  small  dogs  were  also  taking  their  re- 
pose around  us." 

"Employment  and  Commerce  of  the  Laplanders. 

The  Jbllowin^'  is  a  real  picture  of  a  Laplander,  with  a  family  at 
tending  upon  his  herds.    <'  It  consisted  of  an  old  man,  his  wife,  a 
jNMing  man  and  his  wife,  with  a  child  about  two  months  old.    Tlie 
infant  was  curiously  trussed  up  io  a  cr:^Je^or  mai^hine,  alnKWt  re* 
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muMaig  a  fiddle-case,  made  of  the  thick  bark  of  a  tree,  to  formed 
that  it  exactly  contained  the  child  which  was  fixed  in  it  with  a  kind 
of  brass  chain.  It  was  not  covered  with  bed-clothes,  but  with  soft 
and  fine  moss ;  over  which  they  spread  the  skin  of  a  ^oung*  rein 
deer.  They  rocked  the  child  by  fastening  the  cradle  v^th  a  rope  to 
the  top  of  tiie  hut;  and  tossing  it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  Inllod 
it  to  sleep." 

Be^es  looking  after  the  rein-deer,  the  fishery,  and  the  chase,  the 
men  employ  themselves  in  the  construction  of  their  canoes,  sledg^eSy 
and  harness.  The  business  of  the  women  consists  in  making  nets, 
in  drying  fish  and  flesh,  in  milking  the  rein-deer,  in  making  cheese, 
and  tanning  hides ;  but  the  men  attend  to  the  kitchen,  in  whk;h  the 
women  are  seldom  allowed  to  interfere.  The  principal  articles  of 
commerce  among  the  Laplanders,  are  white,  olack,  and  gray  fox 
skins,  gray  squirrels,  and  sables,  which  they  willingly  exchange  with 
foreigners  for  cloth,  tobacco,  and  spirituous  liquors. 
Of  the  Rein-Deer. 

Thc  rein-deer  hare  been  wisely  reduced  by  the  Laplander  to  a 
state  of  domestication  and  servitude  ;  and  in  these  creatures  alone 
he  finds  almost  his  wants  supplied ;  they  feed  and  clothe  him ;  with 
their  skins  he  covers  his  tents  and  makes  his  bed  ;  of  their  milk  he 
makes  cheese,  and  uses  the  whey  for  his  drink.  Every  part  of  this 
valuable  animal  is  converted  to  some  use  or  other:  their  sinewv 
make  them  bow-strings,  springs  for  catching  birds,  and  threads  for 
tewing' ;  their  horns  he  sells  to  be  converted  into  glue ;  their  skins 
tilso,  and  their  tongues,  which  are  accounted  a  great  delicacy,  aie 
tent  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  procure  him  toys  and 
luxuries. 

The  rein-deer,  yoked  to  a  sledge,  carries  him  in  his  journeys ;  it 
ts  easily  guided  with  a  cord  fiaistened  round  the  horns,  and  encou-' 
raged  to  proceed  by  the  voice  of  the  driver,  who  sometimes  urges  it 
on  with  a  goad.  When  hard  driven,  it  wiU  run  between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles  without  stopping ;  but  this  degree  of  exercise  endangers 
the  life  of  the  animal.  In  general,  rein-deer  can  go  about  thirty 
miles  without  halting,  and  without  any  great  or  dangerous  efforts. 

The  food  which  this  faithful  domestic  lives  upon  is  moss ;  and, 
while  the  fields  are  clothed  with  this,  the  Laplander  envies  neither 
the  fertility  nor  verdure  of  the  southern  landscape.  Wrapt  up  in 
his  deer-skins,  he  defies  the  severity  of  his  native  climate ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  snows^earless,  and  at  his  ease,  he  drives  his  herds  along 
(he  desert,  and  subsists  where  another  would  perish,  while  his  cattle 
root  up  their  frugal  but  favourite  fare  from  under  the  snow.  Cara- 
rans  Gtf  these  people  diversify  their  long  tedious  winter  in  excursions 
to  the  Finland  &irs. 

The  Laplanders  are  averse  to  war,  and  will  forsake  their  native 
homes,  rather  than  engage  in  it ;  they  are  more  happy  and  contented 
with  their  lot,  than  almost  any  other  people. 

Religion  and  Superstitions  of  the  Laplanders. 
.  At  THOUGH  great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes, 
to  inform  the  minds  of  the  Laplanders  on  the  subject  of  religioh',' 
yet  the  majority  of  them  continue  to  practise  superstitions  and  ido- 
latries, as  gross  as  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  among  Pagans.  At**' 
gury  and  witchcraft  are  practised  among  them ;  and  they  have  be^ 
cxmsidered  by  many  of  our  modern  traders  as  very  skilful  in  wiagic 
and  diTinaticHi.    Tk&y  are  professedly  Christiaiis  of  che  llfUtheT:eflf 
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penuasioa,  but  so  superstitious,  tliat  if  they  meet  any  thing  in  tiie 
morning  esteemed  ominous,  thej  return  home,  and  ao  not  stir  out 
the  whole  day :  they  pray  to  their  ancient  idols  for  the  increase  and 
safety  of  their  herds. 

Their  magicians  make  use  of  what  they  call  a  drum,  an  instm- 
ment  not  yery  dissimilar  to  the  tambourine.  On  this  tliey  draw  the 
figures  o{  their  own  gods,  as  well  as  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  apos- 
tles, the  sun,  moon,  stars,  birds,  and  riyers.  On  different  parts  of  this 
instrument  and  its  ornaments  are  placed  small  brass  nngs,  which, 
when  the  drum  is  beaten  with  a  little  hammer,  dance  oyer  the  figures, 
and,  according  to  their  progress,  the  sorcerer  prognosticates.  When 
he  has  gone  through  all  his  manoeuyres,  he  informs  his  audience 
what  they  desire  to  know. 

A  black  cat  in  each  house,  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  yaluable 
appenda^^es ;  thej  talk  to  it  as  to  a  rational  creature,  and  in  hunting 
and  fishing  parties  it  is  their  usual  attendant.  To  this  animal  tlie 
Danish  Laplanders  communicate  their  secrets  ;  they  consult  it  on  all 
important  occasions ;  such  as  whether  this  day  should  or  should  not 
be  employed  in  hunting  or  fishing,  and  are  goyemed  by  its  accidental 
conduct.  Among  the  Swedish  Laplanders,  a  drum  is  kept  in  eyery 
femily,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  devil  I 

Juarnages,  Funerals,  and  other  Customs. 

When  a  Laplander  intends  to  marry,  he  or  his  friends  court  the 
father  with  presents  of  brandy :  if  he  gain  admittance  to  the  fair 
one,  he  offers  her  some  eatable,  which  she  rejects  before  company, 
but  readily  accepts  in  priyate.  Eyery  yisit  to  the  lady  is  purchased 
from  the  rather  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  this  prolongs  the  court- 
ihip  sometimes  for  two  or  three  years.  The  priest  of  the  parish  at 
last  celebrates  the  nuptial ;  but  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  serye 
his  father-in-law  for  four  years  after  marriage.  He  then  carries 
home  his  wife  and  her  fortune,  which  consists  of  a  few  sheep,  a  ket- 
tle, and  some  trifling  articles.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  at  a  Lap- 
land wedding  to  adorn  the  bride  with  a  crown,  ornamented  with  a 
variety  of  gaudy  trinkets ;  and  on  these  occasions,  the  baubles  are 
generally  borrowed  of  their  neighbours. 

When  a  Laplander  isr  supposed  to  be  approaching  his  dissolution, 
his  friends  exhort  him  to  die^  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  They  are,  how- 
ever, unwilling  to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  expires,  ^uit  the  place  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  apprehend- 
ing some  injury  from  his  ghost,  which  they  belieye  remains  in  the 
corpse,  and  delights  in  doing  mischief  to  the  living. 

The  sepulchre  is  an  old  sledge,  which  is  turned  bottom  upwards 
oyer  the  spot  where  the  body  lies  buried.  Before  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  they  used  to  place  an  axe,  with  a  tinder-box,  by  the 
side  of  the  corpse,  if  it  was  that  of  a  man ;  and  if  a  woman's,  her 
^issors  and^  needles,  supposing  that  these  implements  might  be  of 
use  to  them  in  the  other  world.  For  the  first  three  years  after  the 
decease  of  a  friend  or  a  relation,  they  were  accustomed,  from  time 
to  time,  to  d^  holes  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  and  to  deposite  in  them 
either  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  or  sometliing  that  the  deceased 
was  fondest  of  when  living.  They  supposed  that  the  felicity  of  a 
future  state  would  consist  in  smoking,  drinking  brandy,  &c.  and 
that  the  *Hn-deer,  and  other  animals,  would  be  equal  partakers  of 
their  joys. 

Tbev  are  seldom  sick,  and  generally  arrive  at  extreme  old  age 

Ml  urn  •U  men  axe  so  hearty,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them' 
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finnn  the  young*.  BUndness  U  the  only  malady  to  wfaidi  they  am 
subject.  As  their  eyes  are  perpetually  dazzled  with  the  reflectioQ 
from  snow  in  winter,  autumn,  and  spring,  and  involved  in  unokd 
during^  summer,  few  of  them  retain  their  sight,  with  any  degree  of 
▼igoi:ff  ,  after  they  are  advanced  in  years. 

The  Climate  of  Lapland, 

The  account  given  by  Maupertuis  the  French  philosopher,  of  the 
rigour  of  this  climate,  when  he  went  to  the  polar  circle,  to  ascertftin 
the  real  figure  of  the  earth,  deserves  the  notice  of  the  youthful  read- 
er, though  his  observations  were  made  in  the  mnUhem  part  of  this 
country.  He  observes,  that  in  December  the  continually  tailing  snow 
hid  the  sun  during  the  few  moments  he  might  have  appeared  at  mid- 
day. Spirits  of  wine  were  frozen  within  the  house :  and  if  the  door 
of  a  warm  room  were  opened  only  for  a  moment,  the  external  air 
instantly  converted  all  the  vapour  m  the  room  into  snow,  whirling  it 
round  m  white  vortexes.  When  thejr  went  abroad,  the^  felt  as 
though  the  air  was  tearing  their  breasts  in  pieces;  and  within  doors, 
the  cracking  of  the  wood,  of  which  the  houses  Were  built,  continu- 
ally warned  them,  by  its  contractions,  of  an  increase  of  cold. 

The  frost,  which,  during  the  winter,  is  always  very  great,  increases 
by  such  violent  changes  as  are  almost  inMlibly  fatad  to  tiiose  who 
have  the  unhappiness  to  be  exposed  to  it;  and  sometimes  sudden 
tempests  of  snow  rise  that  are  still  more  dangerous.  The  winds  seem 
at  once  to  blow  from  all  quarters,  and  drive  about  the  snow  with  such 
fury,  that  the  roads  are  in  a  moment  invisible  and  unpassable.  How 
dreadful  is  the  situation  of  a  person  surprised  in  the  nelds  by  such  a 
storm !  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  even  the  mark  he  may  have 
taken  by  the  trees,  cannot  avail  him  ;  he  is  blinded  by  snoWy  and  if 
he  attempts  to  return  home,  is  generally  lost. 

In  1719,  seven  thousand  Swedes,  part  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand, 
retreating  over  the  Lelbo  mountains  were  frozen  to  death.  When 
found,  some  were  sitting  up,  some  lying  down,  others  on  their  knees, 
all  stiff  and  dead ! 

Thouj^h  the  days  in  winter  are  extremely  short,  and  the  nights  long 
and  tedious,  yet  this  evil  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the 
pleasant  luminous  summers,  when  the  sun  is  for  six  weeks  together 
constantly  above  the  horizon.  Even  in  winter,  the  brightness  of  the 
moon-light,  and  of  the  stars,  and  the  effulgent  coruscations  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  afford  light  sufficient  for  most  occasions  of  life. 

Maupertuis  observes,  that  the  short  days  are  no  sooner  closed, 
than  met«>r8  of  a  thousand  figures  and  colours  light  the  sky,  as  if  d^ 
signed  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  sun.  These  lights  have  not  a 
constant  situation.  Though  a  luminous  arch  is  often  seen  fixed  to- 
wards the  north,  they  more  fireouently  possess  the  whole  extent  of  the 
hemisphere.  Sometimes  they  oegin  in  the  form  of  a  great  fan  of 
bright  light,  with  its  extremities  upon  the  horizon,  which,  with  the 
motion  resembling  that  of  a  fishing-net,  glides  softly  up  the  sky,  prfr» 
serving  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular;  and,  commonly,  after  these 

ftreludes,  adl  the  lights  unite  over  head,  and  form  the  top  of  a  crown* 
t  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  different  figures  which  these  me- 
teors assume,  and  thi  arious  motions  with  which  they  are  agitated. 
Their  motion  is  most  commonly  like  that  of  a  pair  of  colours  waved 
in  the  air,  and  the  different  tints  of  their  light  g^ve  them  the  appear* 
ance  of  so  many  vast  streamers  of  changeable  silk.  "  I  saw,"  con 
tinues  the  philosopher,  '' a  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  wonders  to  whichl  was  every  day  accustomed»eaoit 
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ffd..  my  fadmiratimi.  To  the  south  a  great  space  of  skyvffmnA 
fm^eiuwith  so  hrelj  a  red  that  the  coostellation  of  Orioa  looked  ai 
^uffh  it  had  be^n  dipped  in  blood.  This  light,  which  was  at  ^t 
ftxed,.  sopn  mpved^^  ^d  changing  into  other  colours,  vidlet  asd  faloe, 
settled' into  a  dome,  whose  top  stood  a  little  to  the  s<luth--westxf  live 
Eenith.  The  moon  shoae  bright,  but  did  not  efface  it  In  this 
Gcmntiy,  where  there  are  lights  of  so  many  different  colours,  I  nerer 
saw  fuit  two  that  were  red;  and  such  are  always  taken  for  presages 
of  some  gcea£  misfortune.  It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising,  t)iat  peopUa 
with  an  unphilqsQ^ic  eve  should  fancy  they  discover  in  these  phe» 
nomena  armies  engaged^  fiery  chariots,  and  a  thonrand  other  pio- 
digiesw'V .  •. 

,  Another  atdvantare  is  the  twilight,  which  begins  four  or  five  hours 
l^ore  sun^nse,  and  lasts  as  long  alter  that  luminary  is. set  Many 
of  thet  inhabitants  sleep  away  most  of  the  dark  season,  and  employ: 
the  lufninous  part  of  the  year  in  their  respective  occupations  without 
any.  p^u^uiar,  ii^ury  to  their  health. 

; .  In  summer  <he  thermometer  rises  as  high  as  ninety  degrees^  which 
is  equal  to  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies;  and  inwmter  it  has  beea 
koowa  .to  .&|1  to ;  forty  degrees  below  the  fre«Eui^  point,  irhich  is 
tvran^^fil^e.  degrees  below  what  is  usuaUv  felt  in  wmter  in  London 
Their  summers  last  three  months,  from  the  beginning  of . Juneto  tbtt 
beginning  of  3*ptember* 

,:.A  i^ike  eif  Lapland  pres^fits  singular  appearances  from  the  asoent 
of  gaseour  vapours.  M.  Maupertuis  says,  that  <*  the  fine  lakes  whi<^ 
surrofand  the  mountain  of  Niemi,  give  it  the  air  of  an  enchanted^ 
islandTi^i^iromance.  i>a  one  hand  you  see  a  grove  of  trees  rise  from  a 
^ea%  ^mQethi^aild  level  as  the  walks  of  a  garden,  and  at  sucfa'jeasijr 
distances  as  neither  to  embarrass  the  walks,  nor  the  prospect  of  the 
lakes  ^lat  wash  the  fix>t  of  the  mountain.  On  the  other  hand  are 
apartments  ofdi^rent  sizes,  that  seem  cut  by  art  in  the  rocks,  and 
to  WMBt'^M(f  ta  regular  roof  to  render  tfaign  complete.  The  xecka 
themselves  are  so  perpendicular,  so  hi^b,  and  so  smooth,  tfaat.thegr 
6a%hi%4»:taken  fi}r.ti»B  widls  of  an  unfinished  palace,  ratherthan  for 
tlie*  works  -of  nature.  From  this  height,''  he  odds,  "  we  saw  those 
v^Hpours^rise  from  the  take  which  the  people  of  the  country  call  Hmi* 
tiof^  andrdeero  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  mountains.  We  had  been 
frightened ..wkh.. stories  of  bears  hatnting  this  p^ce,  but  saw  none* 
It  seemed  rather  indeed  a  place  of  resort  for  fairies  and  genli^  than 
for  savage  aoiimals." 


DENMARK. 

Denmark  consists  of  several  lai^e  islands,  lyinec  between  the  Cat  • 
tegat  and  the  Baltic,  and  of  a  peninsula  which  is  bounded  W.  by  the 
North  sea,  or  German  ocean ;  N.  by  the  Skager  Back ;  E.  by  the 
Cattegat  and  the  Baltic ;  S.  E.  bjr  the  dutchy  of  MecUenbur^,  in 
Germany;  and  S.  by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  from  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover.  It  extends  from  53°  34'  to  57°  45'  N.  latitude, 
apd.  <^tains  2 1 ,6 1 5  square  miles.  Population  1 ,565,000.  Popula  - 
tioB  on  a  square  mile,  72. 

Ptrsons,  Dupositions,  <md  Amusements  of  the  Danes 

ytuK  natives  of  Denmark  are  in  general  tall  and  well  made    the'r 
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featoiies  mre  regular,  their  complexions  flond,  and  their  hair  i 
l»  yefiow  and  red.  In  their  dispositions  they  are  characterized  m 
brave,  courteous,  and  humane.  The  superior  classes  possess  abuo 
dance  of  spirit  and  vivacity,  and  are  naturally  fond  of  niajniificeiic;0 
and  show,  yet  not  so  as  to  exceed  their  incomes.  The  French  fa- 
shions are  generally  adopted  hy  both  sexes  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
the}'  have  recourse  to  their  furs  and  woolly  garments.  Even  the 
peasants  crxhibit  a  neatness  in  their  dress,  which  seems  to  exceed 
their  condition.  They  make  good  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  fill  the 
various  relations  of  lite  with  respectability. 

The  common  people  are  very  neat,  and  pride  themselves  in  differ- 
ent changes  of  linen.  Their  diversions  are  very  few ;  their  whcrie 
amusements  consisting  in  running  at  the  goose  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
and  in  being  drawn  in  sledges  on  the  ice  ouring  winter.  The  Danes 
are  given  to  intemperance  m  drinking  and  convivial  ^itertainments, 
so  th^t  a  drunken  Dane  is  proverbial. 

The  panes  are  fond  of  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  violin.  Bands 
of  itinerant  Germans  supply  them  with  all  sorts  of  harmonies.  The 
great  people  in  ^ll  countries  have  now  nearlv  the  same  customs :  to 
the  common  and  middling  people  we  must  look  for  a  national  cha« 
racter.  The  Danes  are  not  the  most  cleanly  in  their  persons  and 
bouses,  which  is  owing  as  well  to  the  use  of  their  stoves  as  to  their 
poverty.  The  cold  of  winter  makes  them  exclude  the  fresh  air  as 
much  as  possible  from  their  apartments ;  and  what  appears  ridicu- 
lous to  strangers,  many  of  them,  even  during  their  hot  summers,  wear 
great  coats,  or  other  thick  garments.  Both  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
have  the  same  customs,  notwithstanding  the  latter  affect,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  set  the  cold  at  defiance. 

The  Danish  houses  are  generally  built  of  timber :  their  flat  islands 
t^ve  few  rocks,  and  it  is  only  their  cities'  which  have  anv  consider- 
able proportion  of  brick  houses :  each  house  has  a  kind  of  piazza  be- 
fore it,  where  the  family  often  sit  in  summer,  and  the  landlord  smokes 
his  pipe. 

Magnificent  churches  were  formerly  erected  in  Copenhagen, 
.  though  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  frequently  wanted  their  roofs. 
Since,  however,  the  ^reatfire  which  happened  m  the  year  1794,  little 
regard  has  been  paid  to  tlie  rebuilding  of  the  places  of  worship 
The  bombardment  by  the  British,  in  1807,  is  not  likelv  to  animate 
the  Danes  with  more  zeal  in  the  renewal  of  those  buildings  which 
were  devoted  to  religious  uses. 

In  Denmark  they  travel  in  a  vehicle,  something  between  an  English 
coach  and  cart,  drawn  by  four  little  horses,  which  may  be  made  to 
run  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour. 
Climate, 

In  Denmark  the  year  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  wmter 
and  summer,  rather  than  into  four.  In  the  northern  provinces  the 
winters  are  so  severe,  that  the  inhabitants  often  pass  arms  of  the  sea 
in  sledges  upon  the  ice.  But  daring  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  the  heat  is  much  more  intense  than  in  England,  and  very 
sultry  in  the  nights :  and  the  inhabitants  are  troubled  wifh  myriads 
of  flies. 
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NORWAY.  * 

^oniray  is  bounded  W.  and  N.  bv  the  Atlantic  ocean;  E.  by 
Russia  and  Sweden ;  and  S.  by  the  Skater  Rack.  It  extends  from 
the  Naze  in  lat  58°  N.  to  the  North  cape  in  lat.  71°  11  N.  The 
number  of  square  miles  is  estunated  at  161,000.  Population  930,000 
Population  on  a  square  mile,  6. 
9 
Different  Classes  in  ^Norway, 

Tut  Norwegians  beins'  the  same  race  with  uie  Danes,  speak  the 
same  language  with  a  mixture  of  provincial  expressions.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  eastern  confines  oordering  on  Sweden,  naturally 
blend  with  their  own  language  many  Swedisn  words  and  phrases,  aud 
die  general  accent  and  cadence  through  the  whole  country  are  more 
anatogous  to  the  Swedish  than  to  the  Danish  pronunciation. 

The  Norwegians  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  braver^r,  and,  like 
tlie  Swiss  mountaineers,  are  exceedingly  attached  to  their  country, 
l^he  horses  which  supply  the  cavalry  are  smaU,  but  strong,  active, 
and  haixly. 

They  are  so  illiterate,  that  in  the  whole  of  Norway  there  is  not 
one  single  bookseller's  shop.*  The  Norwegian  farmers  have  no 
great  stock  of  cattle,  because  they  do  not  cultivate  land  sufficient  to 
raise  hay  to  support  them  duritig  the  winter,  which  is  of  seven  or 
eight  months  duration.  In  the  summer,  pasturage  is  very  abundant ; 
but  if  their  stock  of  cattle  is  large,  they  are  obliged  either  to  kill 
them  on  the  approach  of  winter,  or  to  take  them  to  market.  The 
greatest  partot  the  country  round  the  principal  towns  belongs  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  towns,  who  consume  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  productions.  Farther  in  the  country,  the  peasant  chooses  rather 
to  employ  himself  in  felling  trees,  which  he  sens  to  the  sawing-mills, 
than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  thus  to  pro- 
cure a  subsistence. 

The  Norwegian  peasants  possess  much  spirit  and  fire  in  their  man- 
ner :  they  are  frank,  open,  and  undaunted,  yet  not  insolent ;  never 
fawning  to  tlieir  superiors,  yet  paying  proper  respect  to  those  abore 
thjm.  Their  principal  mode  of  salutation  is  by  offering  the  hand  ; 
and  when  any  thing  is  given  or  paid  to  them,  the  peasants,  instead  ot 
returning  thanks  by  words  or  by  a  bow,  shake  the  hands  of  the  donor, 
with  frankness  and  great  cordiality.  They  are  well  clothed,  and  ap- 
pear to  possess  more  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  than 
the  same  class  of  people  in  almost  any  country,  excepting,  perhaps, 
those  of  some  parts  of  Switzerland. 

The  common  food  of  the  peasant  is  milk,  cheese,  dried  or  salt  fish, 
and  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  flesh  or  dried  meat,  oat  bread i 
called  Jladbrod,  baked  in  small  csikes  about  the  size  and  thickness  of 
a  pancake,  which  is  made  twic*  <^  year.  The  peasants  also,  in  times 
of  scarcity,  mix  the  bark  of  tret*,  usually  that  of  the  fir-tree,  with 
their  oatmeal.    As  a  luxury  the  peasants  eat  the  flesh  of  the  shark. 


*  It  is  aflirmed  by  respectable  authority  (Eambir^ 
that  all  the  common  people  can  read  and  write ;  that  the  farmers  re_  _ 
the  Gazettes,  and  converse  freely  on  politics ;  in  ^hort,  that  the  Noi 
wegians  are  among  the  most  intelligent  people  in  Europe.      P 
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OT  Uiin  slices  of  meat  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  dried  in  the  wind,  in 
the  same  manner  as  dabs,  flounders,  whiting^.  Sic.  are  dried  by  the 
5ea  side :  also  a  soup  made  like  hasty-pudding,  of  oatmeal  or  barley- 
meal,  and  in  order  to  render  it  more  palatable,  they  put  in  a  pickled 
herring  or  salted  mackarel. 

The  fimeral  ceremonies  of  the  Norwegians  contain  restiges  of 
former  paganism.  They  play  on  the  violin  at  the  head  of  the  coffin, 
and  while  the  corpse  is  carried  to  the  church,  which  ir  often  in  a 
boat.  In  several  districts  they  ask  the  dead  person  why  he  died? 
whether  his  wife  and  neighbours  were  kind  to  hun  ?  imploring  at  the 
same  time  forgiveness  if  they  had  at  any  time  injured  or  emended 
him.-- 

Of  the  Climaie,  4rc.  qfJ^orway, 
The  climate  and  atmosphere  of  Norwa]^  are  various  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  so  moderate,  that 
the  seas  are  always  open.  In  the  eastern  parts,  the  cold  is  uncom- 
monly severe,  and,  the  country  is  covered  with  snow.  But  in  summer 
the  heat  is  excessive,  partly  owing  to  the  high  mountains,  which  re- 
flect the  sun-beams,  and  partly  to  the  g^at  leng;lh  of  the  days. 
Hence  vegetation  is  astonishingly  quick ;  bariey  is  sown  and  reaped 
in  the  space  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  other  g^rain  and  vegetaoleB 
are  eaually  rapid  in  their  prog^ress. 

Doirefield  is  the  highest  mountain  amonff  the  high  mountains  of 
Norwa^r :  the  river  Drivane,  which  winds  adonff  the  side  of  it  in  a 
serpentine  course,  is  met  nine  times  by  those  who  travel  the  winter 
road  to  the  other  side  of  the  chain.  For  the  convenience  of  resting 
and  refreshing,  there  are  houses  maintained  on  these  mountains  at 
the  public  expense,  which  are  furnished  with  fire,  light,  and  kitchen 
utensils.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  those  tremendous 
scenes,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  where  neither  tree  nor  living 
creature  is  to  be  seen,  but  here  and  there  a  solitary  rein-deer,  and  a 
few  wandering  Laplanders. 

Norway  abounds  in  small  hares,  which  in  the  winter  change  their 
colour  from  brown  to  white.  Bears  are  found  in  every  part  of  this 
country,  but  they  principally  inhabit  the  district  of  Beigen  and 
'Drontheim.  Wmle  a  she-bear  is  suckling  her  young,  it  is  dan^per- 
0118  to  meet  her  in  the  fields ;  but  at  other  times  she  will  not  injure 
but  rather  fly  from  the  human  species.  A  Norwegian  bear  once  took 
the  liberty  of  setting  himself  in  a  ferrjrman's  boat,  and  sat  with  great 
composure  tiU  his  conductor  landed  him  at  a  distant  shore. 

There  are  woods  in  all  the  D^ish  isles,  and  forests  in  Jutland. 
The  Norw^ian  mountains  are  generally  clothed  with  pines  and  firs; 
and  almost  the  whole  country  may  be  regarded  as  a  forest,  which 
supplies  all  Europe  with  masts,  other  large  timber,  and  deals  for 
flooring  and  other  useful  purposes. 

In  Norway,  from  the  multitude  of  springs  that  issue  from  its  lofty 
mountains,  and  the  vast  masses  of  snow  accumulated  on  their  sum- 
mits, which  gently  dissolve  in  summer,  are  formed  many  lakes,  in 
some  of  which  are  floating  islands,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Glommen  or  Glamer ;  but  none  of 
them  are  navigable  far  up  the  country,  tlie  passage  being  every 
where  interrupted  by  rocks,  and  in  some  places  by  dreadful  cataracts, 
in  which  the  stream  precipitates  itself  from  the  height  of  forty,  fifty, 
and  even  a  hundred  fathoms.  The  bridges  jver  these  rivers  are  not 
walled,  but  formed  of  timber  cases  filled  with  stones,  which  serve  for 
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the  piers  on  wiiich  the  wood-work  is  laid.  The  larsTAt  bridge  of  tlin 
kina  Las  forty-three  stone  cases,  and  is  a  hundred  paces  in  len|^ 
In  those  places  where  the  narrowness  and  rapidity  of  the  current  will 
not  admit  of  sinking  such  cases,  thick  masts  are  laid  on  each  side  of 
the  shores,  with  the  largest  end  fastened  to  the  rocks ;  one  mast  be^ 
ing  thus  laid  in  the  water,  another  is  placed  upon  it,  reaching  a  fathom 
beyond  it,  and  then  a  third  or  fourth  in  like  manner,  to  the  middle  of 
tlie  stream,  where  it  is  joined  by  other  connected  masts  from  (be  op- 
posite side.  Thus  in  passing  over  the  bridge,  especially  in  the  middle. 
It  seems  to  swing,  which,  to  those  who  are  not  used  to  ^uch  contri- 
rances,  appears  extremely  dangerous ;  sa  that,  filled  with  terror, 
passengers  alight  from  their  horses,  and  lead  them  over. 

Of  the  F'ortex  f^  Jfiaelitrwmi, 

The  dreadfill  rortex  or  whirlpool  of  Maektroom,  or  Moskoestroom, 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  Norway.  It  la 
c&ttsed  by  a  furious  current  which  runs  among  the  Loffoden  isles, 
particularly  between  the  island  of  Moskoe,  and  the  point  of  Moskoe- 
nas,  where  Hs  violence  is  greatest,  flowing,  contrary  to  the  motion 
of  th6  tide,  in  a  kind  of  circular  stream.  Twice  in  twenty-four 
hours,  at  the  turn  of  ebb  and  tide,  the  current  ceases,  and  the  water 
is  calm  during  almost  an  hour ;  after  which  it  gradually  increases, 
till  it  becomes  tremendous,  and  roars  with  a  noise  unequalled  by  the 
loudest  cataracts.  It  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues,  and 
forms  a  vortex  of  ^reat  extent  and  depth,  so  violent,  that  if  a  ship 
cdmes  near  it,  it  is  immediately  drawn  irresistibly  into  the  whirl,  and 
there  disappears,  being  absorbed  and  carried  down  to  the  bottom  in 
a  moment,  where  it  is  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks ;  and  when 
the  water  becomes  again  still,  rises  in  scattered  fragments,  scarcely 
to  be  known  for  the  parts  of  a  ship.  In  the  time  of  ijts  greatest  vio- 
lence the  danger  of  its  influence  is  said  to  extend  to*  the  distance  of 
eiffht,  or  even  twelve,  Epglish  miles  from  its  centre.  Whales,  and 
other  anihials  which  happen  to  be  caught  by  this  dreadful  whirlpool, 
are  said  to  show  themselves  sensible  of  their  approaching  destruction 
by  their  hideous  bellowing,  and  desperate,  but  ineffectual  struggles 
to  escape. 


GREENLAND. 

Greenland  is  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  North  America,  having 
Davis's  straits  on  the  west,  and  the  ocean  on  the  east.  How  far  it 
extends  north  has  never  been  ascertained.  Towards  the  80ii*h,  it 
terminates  in  a  point,  called  Cape  Farewell.  The  whole  population 
of  Greenland  is  about  14,000,  and  is  confined  to  the  sea-coast.  The 
Danes  and  Norwegians  have  8e*tlements  along  the  coast,  which  con- 
tain in  all  about  6000  or  7000  souls.  The  number  of  natives,  60  or 
70  years  ago,  was  estimated  at  20,000.  It  does  not  now,  probably, 
exceed  7000. 

Persons  of  the  Oreenlanders, 
It  has  been  a  common  remark,  that  men  and  other  animals  be- 
Ciome  smaller  and  smaller,  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  the 
poles*  and  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  being  remarkably  short. 
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arc  frequently  mentioned  in  support  of  this,  few  of  them  being*  five 
feet  in  height.  Thev  have  the  appearance  of  imbecility,  yet  tliey 
arc  well  soaped,  ana  have  limbs  very  proportionable  to  t  ^ir  size. 
Their  faces  are  broad  and  fiat,  their  eyes,  nose,  and  month,  common- 
\y  small,  and  the  under  lip  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  upper. 

The  colour  of  their  bodies  is  a  dark  gray,  but  that  of  the  face  is 
an  olive  colour ;  they  have  coal-black,  straight,  long  hair  on  their 
heads,  but  their  beards  they  constantly  root  out.  They  seem  formed 
to  carry  great  burdens,  to  which  they  are  inured  from  their  earlier 
years ;  they  are  exceedingly  nimble  with  their  feet,  and  dexterous 
m  the  use  of  their  hands ;  they  manage  with  considerable  skill  liicir 
kaiaks^  or  canoes,  in  the  most  furious  waves,  and  are  said  to  be  able 
to  carry  burdens  nearly  double  the  weight  of  what  an  European  can 
lid.  In  &e  summer  they  sleep  only  five  or  six  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  and  in  winter  about  ei^t.  When  they  rise  in  the  morning  they 
are  thoughtful,  and  even  dejected,  at  the  prosnect  of  the  labours  and 
dangers  of  the  ensuing  day  i  but  when  theur  laibours  are  finished  they 
are  cheerful  and  happy. 

At  the  winter  solstice,  that  is,  about  the  21st  or  22d  of  December, 
the  Greenlanders  keep  a  great  festival,  called  the  sun-feast,  to  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  the  returning  sun,  and  consequently  the  renewaJ 
ofg-ood  hunting  and  fishing.  On  this  occasion  they  assemble  all  over 
the  country  in  large  parties,  and  treat  each  other  with  the  best  fare 
thv?y  possess.  The  only  musical  instrument  they  have  is  the  drum, 
to  the  sound  of  which  tiiey  dance,  while  some  (^reenlander  accom- 
panies the  music  and  dancing  with  a  song  or  ode  in  honour  of  seal- 
catching',  or  such  kind  of  exploits ;  he  extols  the  noble  deeds  of  their 
ancestors,  and  expresses  great  joy  at  the  approacning  season.  Tlie 
sJQj^er  knows  how  to  express  the  passions  with  peculiarly  soft  or  ani 
mated  turns  of  the  drum  and  motions  of  his  boay.  They  afterwards 
make  parties  tP  play  at  foot-ball  arxd  other  athletic  exercises.  They 
even  decide  their  quarrels  by  singing  and  dancing,  and  this  is  called 
a  singing  combat.  It  is  conducted  in  an  encircled  theatre  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  who  maintains  the  last  word  wins  the  pro- 
cess ;  the  spectators  constitute  a  jury,  and  bestow  the  laurel ;  after 
which  the  combatants  become  tlje  best  friends. 

The  Greenlanders  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that 
as  soon  as  a  person  dies  he  goes  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and  there  en- 
joys the  felicity  of  hunting  from  age  to  ag^e,  while  the  body  remains 
behind,  and  moulders  in  the  dust. 

Dresg,  Hahitaiions,  and  Food, 

The  Greenlanders*  dress  consists  principally  of  the  skins  of  tlie 
rein-deer,  seals,  and  birds.  Their  outer  garment  reaches  about 
half  down  the  thigh,  and  is  sewed  fast  on  all  sides  like  a  wagoner  a 
frock,  but  not  so  long  or  so  loose ;  at  the  top  of  this  is  fastened  a  cap 
or  hood,  which  they  can  draw  over  their  heads  as  a  defence  acainst 
the  wet  and  cold.  These  garments  are  sewed  together  with  the 
sinews  of  rein-deer  or  whales,  split  so  thin  and  small,  that  they  are 
adapted  to  the  finest  steel  needles,  and  with  these  they  execute  their 
work  with  surprising  neatness  and  ingenuity. 

The  skins  of  fowls,  with  the  feathers  inwards,  are  made  into  shirts : 
diese,  however,  are  sometimes  manufactured  of  the  skins  of  the  rein- 
deer. Over  the  shirt  is  another  garment,  of  very  fine-haired  rein- 
deer skins,  which  are  now  so  scarce  in  Greenland,  that  none  but  the 
wealthy  can  appear  in  them.  Seal-skins  are  substituted  in  their  placc^ 
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the  roai^  side  is  turned  outwaiyis,  and  the  borders  and  seams  aio 
ornamented  with  some  narrow  stripes  of  red  leather  and  white  dog- 
skin. Seed  skins  are  also  manufactared,  by  different  methods,  into 
drawers,  stockings,  and  shoes  \  bat  among-  the  richer  sort,  woollen 
stockings,  trowscrs,  and  caps,  are  worn  in  their  stead.  When  they 
travel  by  sea,  a  great  coat,  made  of  a  black  smooth  seal's  hide,  reu 
dered  water-proof,  covers  the  rest  of  their  dress. 

The  women's  clothes  differ  from  the  men's  in  several  particulars ; 
(heir  jackets  have  high  shoulders,  and  a  hood  still  higher ;  they  are 
not  cut  all  round  even  at  the  bottom,  like  the  men's,  but  form,  both 
behind  and  before,  a  long  flap,  the  pointed  extremity  of  which  reaches 
a  little  below  the  knee,  and  it  is  bordered  with  red  cloth.  The  boots 
and  shoes  of  the  women  are  made  of  white  leather,  the  seams  of  which 
are  sewed  and  figured  very  neatly. 

Mothers  and  nurses  put  on  a  garment  wide  enough  in  the  back  to 
hold  tlie  child,  which  is  placed  in  it  quite  naked ;  it  is  accommodated 
with  no  other  swaddling  clothes  or  cradle  ;  and  it  is  kept  from  falUng 
through,  by  means  of  a  gir,dle  fastened  about  the  mother's  waist. 
Their  common  dress  abounds  Vith  filth  and  vermin,  but  they  keep 
their  holyday  garments  exceedingly  neat. 

In  winter  the  Greenlanders  live  in  houses^  and  in  summer  in  tents, 
the  former  are  four  yards  in  breadth,  and  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
yards  in  length,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  live 
m  them,  and  thev  are  made  of  a  height  just  sufficient  for  a  person  to 
stand  erect.  They  are  generally  built  on  some  elevated  place,  in 
order  that  the  melted  snow  may  run  off  the  better. 

The  Greenlander  never  builds  far  from  the  sea,  because  from  it 
be  derives  his  whole  subsistence :  and  the  entrance  to  his  house  is 
also  towards  the  sea-side.  The  houses  have  neither  door  nor  chim- 
ney; the  purpose  of  both  is  supplied  by  a  vaulted  passage  made  of 
stone  and  eaAh,  five  or  six  yards  long,  entering  through  the  middle 
of  the  house  ;  but  it  is  made  so  low,  that  it  is  necessary  to  creep  ra- 
ther than  walk  into  the  houses.  This  long  passage,  thus  constructed, 
is  well  calculated  to  keep  off  the  wind  and  cold,  and  let  out  the  dense 
air.  The  walls  are  hung  on  the  inside  with  old  worn  tent  and  boat- 
skins,  with  which  also  the  roof  is  covered  on  tl  e  outside. 

From  the  middle  of  the  house  to  the  *vall  extending  its  whole 
length,  there  is  a  raised  floor  a  foot  high,  made  f  boards,  and  rover- 
ed  with  skins,  which  is  divided  into  several  apa  tments,  resembling 
horse-stalls,  by  skins,  reaching  from  the  posts  that  support  the  roof 
to  the  wall.  Each  family  has  such  a  separate  stall,  and  the  number 
of  families  occupying  one  such  house  are  from  three  to  ten.  On 
these  floors  they  sleep  upon  skins,  and  sit  upon  them  all  the  day  long 
the  men  in  front,  with  their  legs  hanging  down,  and  the  women  cross- 
legged  behind.  The  women  cook  and  sew,  and  the  men  prepare 
their  tackle  and  tools  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

On  the  front  wall  of  the  house  are  several  windows,  made  of  the 
enirtuis  of  the  seal,  dressed  and  sewed  so  neatly,  that  they  scr^'e  as 
a  defence  against  the  wind  and  snow,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  the 
light  i  on  a  bench  under  these  windows  strangers  sit  and  sleep.  To 
every  family  there  is  a  fire-place,  and  one  or  more  lamps  of  the  train- 
oil  made  from  seals ;  by  means  of  these  the  houses  are  kept  warm 
witli  a  sVcady  temperature,  and  bv  these  they  dress  tlieir  meat,  which 
chiefly  consists  of  the  iu?sh  of  seals.  On  the  outside  of  the  mansion- 
\icu9e  they  have  little  store- bouses,  in  which  they  lav  up  their  stock 
of  fish,  flesh,  oil,  and  dry  herrir.fs.    Whatever  \hey  catch  ^u  win* 
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ter  is  presenred  under  the  snow,  and  their  oO  is  ke|>t  in  leathern 
IMKiches  made  of  seal-skin.  Close  by  their  store-hcnises,  they  laT 
up  their  boats  on  some  raised  posts  oottom  upwards,  under  which 
the^  hang*  tiieir  hnating*  and  fishing  tackle,  and  skins.  From  a 
review  of  these  particulars  an  European,  who  had  been  long*  and  in- 
timately  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Greenland- 
ers,  was  led  to  the  following*  reflection  :  '*  We  are,"  says  he,  "  at  a 
loss  which  to  admire  most,  their  excellently-contrived  housekeeping, 
which  is  comprised  within  the  smallest  circle;  their  content  and  sa- 
tisfaction in  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  imagine  that  they  are 
richer  than  we ;  or  finally,  their  apparent  order  and  stiUness  in  such 
a  narrow  and  crowded  space." 

About  April  they  move  out  of  their  houses  with  g^reat  joy,  and 
spend  the  summer  in  teniSy  which  are  formed  by  means  of  long*  poles 
covered  with  skins ;  these  are  wrought  with  surprising  neatness,  and 
(he  entrails  of  the  seal  serve  for  doors,  which  are  so  manufactured  as 
at  once  to  admit  the  light,  and  defend  them  from  tlie  cold  air.  So 
careful  are  they  of  preserving  neatness  and  order  in  their  tents,  that 
they  boil  their  victuals  in  the  open  air.  The  mistress  of  the  f^ily 
lays  up  her  furniture  in  a  comer  of  the  tent,  over  which  she  hangs  a 
white  leathern  curtain,  wrought  by  the  needle  with  a  variety  of 
figures.  On  this  curtain  she  raistens  her  looking-glass,  pin-cushion, 
and  ribands.  To  each  family  there  is  a  separate  tent ;  though  they 
sometiines  admit  their  relations,  or  a  poor  family  or  two ;  so  that  fre- 
quently twenty  people  reside  in  the  same  tent. 

Of  their  ImplemenU^  BoaU^  8fC, 

The  methods  and  implements  made  u«e  of  by  the  Greenlanders, 
for  procuring  their  maintenance,  are  extremely  simple,  but  in  their 
hands^  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  former  times  they  made  use 
oMktws,  two  yards  in  length,  for  Icmd-gainey  but  these  have  long  since 
given  way  to  fowling-pieces.  For  sea-game^  five  sorts  of  instruments 
are  principally  used.  1.  The  harpoon-dart  with  a  bladder.  2.  The 
great  lance,  which  is  about  two  yards  long.  3.  The  little  lance ; 
these  three  weapons  are  used  in  the  capture  of  seals.  4.  The  missile 
dart,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  6.  The  hunting  dart,  two  yards 
long,  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  catching  seals. 

The  Greenlanders  have  two  kinds  of  boats,  conveniently  adapted 
for  procuring  tlieir  sustenance.  The  first  is  the  grecU,  or  women*s 
boat,  called  Bie  umiak;  it  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  yards  long,  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  and  about  three  deep ;  it  is  constructed  with  slender 
laths,  fastened  together  witli  whalebone,  and  covered  over  with  tan- 
ned seal-skins.  These  boats  are  commonly  rowed  by  four  women, 
and  steered  by  a  fifth.  Never,  but  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  do 
the  men  afford  any  assistance  in  navigating  these  boats. 

The  kaiak^  or  little  men's  boat,  is  six  yanis  long,  sharp  at  head  and 
stem,  like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  scarcely  eighteen  inches  broad,  and 
about  a  foot  deep :  the  construction  of  this  boat  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  umiak ;  only  that  the  top  is  covered  with  skins.  In  the 
middle  of  the  upper  covering  there- is  a  round  hole,  with  a  rim,  of 
wood  or  bone,  into  which  the  Gre^nlander  slips  with  his  feet ;  the  rim 
reaching  just  above  his  hips,  he  tucks  the  under  part  of  his  great 
coat  so  tight  round  the  rim,  that  the  water  cannot  in  any  place  pene- 
trate. Chi  the  side  of  the  kaiak  lies  his  harpoon,  and  in  the  front 
liis  line,  rolled  up  on  a  little  round  raised  seat  made  for  it,  and  be- 
fiind  htm  is  his  seal-skin  bladder.  He  holds  his  oar,  in  the  middle,  with 
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t>oth  hands,  and  strikes  the  water  on  each  side  very  quick,  ami  «■ 
re^larly  as  if  be  were  beatings  time.  Thus  equipped,  he  is  prep  irad 
for  fishing*  or  travelling. 

In  these  kaiaks  the  Greenlanders  row  so  swiftly,  that  if  a  letter  |5©- 
quires  expedition,  they  will  make  a  voyage  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in 
a  day :  they  fear  no  storm,  and  pass  on  regardless  of  the  most  bois- 
terous billows,  because  they  can  dart  over  them  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  if  a  whole  wave  sliould  overwhelm  them,  vet  mey  are 
quickly  seen  swimming  again  upon  the  surface,  if  they  are  even 
overset,  they  are  able,  while  they  lie  with  their  heads  downwards 
under  water,  by  giving  themselves  a  certain  swing  with  their  oars, 
to  mount  again  into  their  proper  position.  But  if  they  have  the  mis* 
fortune  to  lose  their  oar,  tney  are  almost  sure  of  being  lost,  in  which 
case  they  contrive  to  bind  themselves  to  their  kaiaky  in  order  that 
their  body  may  be  found  and  buried. 

The  seal  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Greenlanders :  the 
flesh  supplies  them  with  substantial  food;  the  fat  furnishes  oil  for 
lamp-light  and  kitchen-fire,  and  is  used  as  sauce  for  their  fish.  The 
oil  is  bsrrtered  also  with  the  factor  for  all  kinds  of  necessaries,  With 
Che  fibres  of  the  sinews  of  the  seal,  the  Greenlanders  can  sew  better 
than  with  ttiread  or  silk.  Of  the  entrails  they  make  their  windows 
shirts,  and  the  bladders  which  they  use  with  their  harpoons.  Even 
the  blood,  when  boiled  with  otlier  ingredients,  is  eaten  as  soup.  For- 
merly, for  want  of  iron,  the  bones  of  the  seal  were  manufactured  into 
all  sorts  of  instruments  and  working  tools ;  and  the  skins  are  now 
used  for  clothing,  for  covering  their  boats  and  tents,  and  for  many 
other  purposes. 

Of  the  Manners  and  HabUs  of  the  Greenlanders, 

According  to  outward  appearance,  the  lives  of  the  Greenlanders 
are  regulated,  in  general,  b^  the  strict  principles  of  propriety  Aid 
decorum ;  nothing  unbecoming  is  to  be  heard  or  seen  m  their  words 
and  actions.  Single  women  very  rarely  have  illegitimate  children  ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  to  a  divorced  wife  or  a  3'oung  widow,  who, 
though  held  in  great  contempt  for  the  looseness  of  her  morals,  fre- 
quently makes  a  fortune  by  selling  her  children  to  those  persons  who 
have  none  of  their  own. 

A  mau  does  not  marry  till  he  is  about  twenty  years  of  age,  when 
he  chooses  a  woman  not  much  younger  than  himself,  with  whom  he 
expects  no  dowry  but  her  clothes,  knife,  lamp,  and  sometimes  a  stone 
boiler :  to  her  skill  in  housewifery  and  sewing,  he  pays  a  principal 
regard;  and  the  women,  on  the  other  hand,  esteem  individuals 
of  the  opposite  sex  in  proportion  as  they  excel  in  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Polygamy,  though  by  no  means  common  among  the  Greenlanders, 
is  not  altogether  unknown ;  and  so  far  from  its  being  considered  a 
disgraceful  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives,  he  is  respected 
for  liis  industry,  bj  which  he  is  enabled  to  maintain  them :  but  to  be 
without  children,  is  deemed  a  matter  of  great  reproach,  and  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  the  matrimonial  contract  is  easily  broken,  for  the  man 
has  only  to  leave  the  house  in  anger,  and  not  return  again  for  several 
days ;  and  the  wife,  understanding  his  meaning,  packs  up  her  clothes, 
and  removes  to  her  own  friends. 

The  Greenland  women  show  great  affection  for  their  ofispring,  and 
carry  tliem  wherever  they  go,  suckling  them  till  they  are  three  or 
&ur  3^ear8  old,  as  the  country  affords  no  food  proper  for  tender  in 
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fonts.  Children  are  bmi^ht  up  without  sererity;  they  stand  In 
need  of  no  chastisemeot,  tor  tbey  run  about  as  quietly  as  lambs,  and 
fall  into  few  extravagancjs ;  the  nearer  they  arrive  to  yean  of  un* 
derstanding*,  and  the  more  einplovnient  they  are  engaged  in,  the  mora 
tractable  they  are.  Instances  of  ingratitade  from*  grown-up  children 
towards  th^ir  kged  and  helptess  parents,  are  Very  rarely  to  be  met 
tvith. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  can  make  use  of  his  hands  ^ind  feet,  his  fkther 
furnishes  him  with  a  Kttle  bow  and  arrow,  and  ex^a^cises  him  in  shoot- 
ing at  «L  target,  in  throwing  stones  at  a  mark  by  the  sea-side,  or  else 
lie  givesr  him  a  knife  to  catve  play-things,  by  which  he  beecnnes  fit 
for  the  future  business  of  life. 

Towards  his  tenth  year  the  father  provides  him  with  a  kidak  to 
practise  rowings  oversetting,  and  rising'  ag^,  fishing,  and  fowling. 
When  he  is  fifteen  he  must  go  out  with  his  father  to  catch  seals, 
and  the  first  he  takes  is  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  festivity  for  the 
family  and  neighbours.  During  the  repast  the  young  ch<unpion  re^ 
lates'his  achievement,  and  in  what  manner  he  jjenbrmed  it ;  from  this 
day  the  female^  begin  to  think  of  finding  him  a  bride.  But  the 
youth  who  is'  unable  to  catch  seals  is  held  in  the  greatest  conteinpt, 
and  is  obliged  to  subsist  on  woman's  diet.  At  Sie  age  of  twenty 
years  he  must  make  his  own  kaiak  and  tools,  ind  fully  equip  himself 
for  his  profession ;  soon  after  this  he  marries,  and  dwells  wim  his  pa<> 
rents  as  long  as  Ihey  live,  his  mother  always  retaining  the  manage- 
ment of  the  honse 

Of  the  Ice  Islands,  and  Climate, 

Ice  IsLANns  is  a  name  given  bv  sailors  to  a  i^reatqu^tity  of  ice 
•collected  into  one  hu^e  mass,  and  floating  about  upon  the  seas  near 
or  within  the  polar  circles.  Many  of  these  are  to  be  met  witfi  oo 
the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  shipping*  em- 
ployed in  the  Greenland  fishery.  In  the  midst  of  these  tremendous 
masses,  navigators  have  been  arrested  in  their  cai'eer,  and  frozen  to 
death. 

The  forms  assumed  by  the  ice  in  this  chilling  climate,  are  extreme- 
ly pleasing*  to  the  most  incurious  eye.  The  surface  of  that  which  is 
cong^ealed  from  the  sea-water  is  fiat  and  even  hard,  opaque,  resem- 
bling' white  sug^,  and  incapable  of  being  slid  on.  The  greater  pie- 
ces or  fields,  are  many  leagues  in  length :  tlie  lesser  are  called  the 
meadows  of  the  seals,  on  which,  at  times,  those  animals  frolic  by 
hundreds.  The  motion  of  the  lesser^pieces  is  as  rapid  as  the  currents  : 
the  grater,  which  are  sometimes  'two  ^lundred  leagues  long,  and 
sixty  or  eighty  broad,  move  slowly  and  majestically.  The  approxi- 
noation  of  two  gp-eat  fields  produces  a  most  angular  phenomenon : 
fliev  force  smaUer  pieces  out  of  the  water,  and  add  them  to  their 
own  surface,  till  at  length  the  whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  tremend- 
ous height.  They  float  in  the  sea  like  so  many  rugged  mountains, 
and  are  sometimes  five  or  six  hundred  yards  thick,  the  far  greater 
part  of  which  is  concealed  beneath  the  water.  Those  which  remain 
m  this  frozen  climate  receive  continual  growth ;  others  are  gradu- 
ally wafled  into  southern  latitudes,  and  melt  by  degrees  by  the  heat^ 
of 'the  sun,  till  they  waste  away,  and  disappear  in  l£e  boundless  ele-' 
ment. 

The  collision  of  the  c^reai  fields  of  ice  in  high  latitudes,  is  often 
Bttendcd  with  a  noise,  that  for  a  time  takes  awajr  the  sense  of  hearing 
any  tWng"  else ;  and  that  of  the  lesser,  with  a  grinding  of  unspeaka- 
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ole  horror.  The  water  which  dashes  against  tlie  mouDtainous  loe, 
freezes  into  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  gives  the  voyager  ideal 
towns,  streets,  churches,  steeples,  and  every  shape  which  imagination 
can  paint« 

Besides  the  fields  of  ice,  there  are  icehergt,  or  large  bodies  of  ice, 
that  fill  the  vail  jes  between  the  high  mountains  in  northern  latitudes. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  are  those  near  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen 
They  are  seven  in  number,  at  considerable  distances  firom  each  other . 
each  fills  the  vallies  for  tracts  unknown,  in  a  region  totally  inacces 
sible  in  the  internal  parts.  The  last  exhibits  a  front  three  hundred 
feet  high,  emulating  the  emerald  in  colour;  cataracts  of  melted  snow 
precipitate  down  various  parts,  and  black  spirinff-  mountains,  streak 
ed  with  white,  bound  the  sides,  and  rise  crag  above  crag,  as  far  as 
tlie  eve  can  reach  in  the  back-ground.  At  times,  immense  fragments 
break  off,  and  tumble  into  the  water  with  a  most  alarming  crash* 
Similar  icebergs  are  frequent  in  all  the  arctic  regions,  and  they  often 
have  singular  and  majestic  forms.  Masses  have  been  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  Gothic  church,  with  arched  windows  and  doors,  and  al! 
the  rich  drapery  of  that  style,  composed,  apparently,  of  crystal,  of 
the  richest  sapphirine  blue;  tables  with  one  or  more  feet;  immense 
flat-roofed  temples,  like  those  of  Luxor  on  the  Nile,  supported  by 
round  transparent  columns  of  cerulean  hue,  float  by  the  astonished 
spectator. 

In  the  more  northerly  parts,  the  sun  never  sets  for  several  weeks 
together,  during  the  months  of  June  and  July ;  which  is  of  great  adr 
vantage  to  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  their  short  summer,  can  shoot  and 
fish  at  all  hours ;  and  also  to  the  sailors,  who  would  otherwise  nm  a 
great  hazard  from  the  floating  ice. 

The  sun  never  rises  there  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  during  which  period  there  is  a  moderate  tmlight,  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Besides, 
the  nights  here  are  never  so  dark  as  they  are  in  more  southerly  coun* 
tries ;  for,  1st,  the  ice  and  snow  with  wnich  the  earth  is  covered,  re* 
fleet  all  the  light  which  proceeds  from  the  moon  and  stars ;  2d,  at  thit 
season  the  moon  never  descends  below  the  horizon  for  several  days 
toother ;  and  3d,  the  northern  lights  are  much  more  powerful  and 
bnlliant  there  than  they  are  in  our  climates. 


ICELAND. 

Iceland,  a  large  island  in  the  northern  Atlantic  ocean  belonging  to 
Denmark,  is  situated  between  63*^  and  67°  N.  latitude,  and  between 
12^  and  25**  W.  longitude.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  280 
miles,  its  mean  breadth  from  north  to  south  210,  and  its  superficial 
contents  may  be  estimated  at  40,000  square  miles.  The  population 
IS  estimated  at  48,000. 

P«r*ofw  and  Memners  of  the  Icelanders^ 
'  The  Icelanders  differ  much  in  their  persons  from  those  who  have 
already  been  described;  they  are  middle-sized,  and  welP  made, 
though  not  very  strong.  Both  men  and  wometi  make  a  disagreeable 
appearance,  and  have  swarthy  complexions.  The  men  wear  no 
beards,  though  some  families  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  still  have 
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{hem.  Aboat  half  a  centarv  agt),  two  brotheiB  diridiiig  behreen 
themselves,  the  iuheritance  left  by  their  fathers,  the  one  g^ve  his 
brother  four  rix-doUars  for  the  exclusive  ri^ht  of  wearing'  a  beard ; 
which  right,  in  their  family,  was  the  sole  prerogative  of  their  late 
fiither. 

The  Icelanders  are  an  honest,  well-intentioned  people,  moderateij 
industrious,  faithful,  and  obliging.  Theft  is  seldom  neaurd  of  aroongf 
them.  Though  their  poverty  prevent  them  from  performing  many 
acts  of  benevolence,  yet  they  are  much  inclined  to  hospitality  ;  and 
exercise  it  as  far  as  they  are  able.  They  cheerfully  give  awaj  the 
little  they  have  to  spare,  and  express  tfie  utmost  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion, if  the  receiver  be  pleased  with  the  gift.  When  ihej  wish  to 
appear  particularly  affectionate,  they  kiss  one  another ;  this  they  do 
to  the  husband  and  wife,  the  mother  and  daughter.  They  have  an 
,  inexpressible  attachment  for  their  own  country,  and  arc  no  where 
else  so  happy. 

Dress  and  HabUaUons  of  the  Icelanders* 

Thz  Icelanders  of  modern  times  have  made  very  few  alteratioBr 
m  their  dress.  It  is  neither  eleg^ant  nor  ornamental;  but  neat 
cleanly,  and  suited  to  the  climate.  The  men  wear  a  linen  shirt  next 
to  the  skin,  with  a  short  jacket,  and  wide  pair  of  trowsers  over  it. 
When  they  travel  they  wear  another  short  coat  The  whcde  is  mad€ 
of  black  cloth ;  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  wear  white  clothes. 
On  the  head  they  wear  a  large  three-cornered  hat,  and  on  their  feet 
worsted  stocking^  and  Icelandic  shoes. 

The  women  are  likewise  dressed  in  black :  they  wear  a  bodice 
over  their  shifts,  which  are  sewed  up  at  the  bosom ;  and  over  this  a 
jacket  laced  before,  with  long  narrow  sleeves  reaching  down  to  the 
wrists.  In  the  opening  on  the  side  of  the  sleeve  tihey  have  chased 
buttons,  with  a  plate  fixed  to  each,  on  which  the  bridegroom,  when 
he  buys  them,  in  order  to  present  to  his  bride,  takes  care  to  have  his 
name  and  her's  engpravea.  At  the  top  of  the  iacket  a  little  black 
collar  is  fixed,  of  about  three  inches  broad,  made  of  velvet  or  sUk, 
and  frequently  trimmed  with  |^id  cord.  The  petticoat  reaches  to 
the  ancles,  and  at  the  top  of  this  is  a  girdle  of  silver,  or  some  other 
metal,  to  which  they  fasten  the  apron,  which  is  also  ornamented  with 
chased  buttons.  I^ey  have  also  an  upper  dress,  which  is  wider  and 
shorter,  adorned  with  racings  which  look  like  velvet,  but  are  manu 
iactured  by  the  Icelandic  women.  On  their  fingers  they  wear  manv 
gold,  silver,  or  brass  rings.  The  head-dress  serves  more  for  warmth 
than  ornament ;  this,  g^ns  are  not  allowed  to  put  on  before  they  are 
marriageable. 

At  their  wedding  they  are  adorned  in  a  very  particular  manner : 
the  bride  wears  close  to  her  face,  round  her  head-dress,  a  crown  of 
silver  gilt.  She  has  two  chains  round  her  neck,  one  of  which  hang^ 
down  very  low  before,  and  the  other  rests  on  her  shoulders.  Besides 
these  she  has  a  smaller  chain  on  the  neck,  from  which  a  heart  gene- 
rally hang^,  that  maybe  opened  to  receive  balsam  or  some  other  kind 
of  perfume. 

The  houses  of  the  Icelanders  are  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  make  a  tolerable  ap- 
pearance ;  but  in  the  other  parts,  the  inhabitants  live  mostly  in  huts 
or  caverns  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

The  Iceland  beds  are  of  eider  down.  To  a  stranger,  says  Sir  G .  S. 
Mackenzie,  crawling  under  a  huge  feather  bed  seems  rather  alarm- 
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ingr  But  though  rery  bulky,  the  down  of  the  eider  duck  is  r^ty 
iig'lit;  and  a  bed  which  swells  to  the  tliickness  of  two  or  three  feet^ 
weighs  no  more  than  four  or  five  pounds.  At  first,  the  sensations 
produced  by  this  lig-ht  covering  were  very  agreeable ;  but  the  down 
oeing'  one  of  the  very  worst  conduptors  of  heat,  tlie  accumulation 
96on  became,  oppressive  ;  and  at  length,  we  weretmder  the  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  the  upper  bed,  to  escape  the  proofs  of  the  ^ood  quah- 
ties  of  the  eider  down,  which  we  now  experienced  to  an  mtolerable 
degree. 

Of  the  Climate  of  Iceland, 
1^  winter  the  cold  is  not  very  severe,  the  thermometer  being 
rarely  more  than  eight  or  ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
ffreatest  cold  is  in  January,  February,  and  March.  In  April  and 
May  the  Easterly  winds  are  vexr  piercing,  and  of  long  continuance ; 
and  they  frequently  weaken  and  injure  the  cattle,  so  as  to  prove  fatal 
to  them.  The  heat  of  summer  is  subject  to  great  variations :  at  the 
end  of  June,  the  thermometer  has,  in  the  day,  been  70°,  and  at  night 
Mow  the  freezing  point.  It  is  said  that  the  slightest  change  in  the 
wind  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  variation  in  the  heat.  Between  the 
kighest  and  lowest  attitudes  of  the  barometer,  there  are  never  two 
iBohes.  It  rarely  thunders,  and  never  scarcely  but  in  the  wintev 
season.  Scareely  a  night  passes  without  an  aurora  borealis,  of  ia 
numerable  colours,  which  make  a  most  brilliant  appearance. 

Tfie  Sulphur  Jfountain, 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  a  small  bank  composed  chiefly  of 
white  clay,  and  some  sulphur,  from  all  parts  of  which  steam  issiiev* 
Ateending-  it,  says  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  we  got  upon  a  ridge  imme« 
Aiateiy  above  a  deep  hollow,  from  which  a  profusion  of  vapour  aros6, 
ttid  heard  a  confUsed  noise  of  boiling  and  splashing,  joined  to  the 
roaring  of  steam  escaping  from  narrow  crevices  in  the  rock.  This 
hollow,  together  with  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  opposite,  as  far 
up  as  we  could  see,  was  covered  with  sulphur  and  clay,  chiefly  of  a 
White  or  yellowish  colour.  Walking  over  this  8<^  and  steaming  sur- 
fece  we  found  to  be  very  haa^ardous ;  and  we  were  frequcffitly  very 
uneasy  when  the  vapour  concealed  us  from  each  other.  The  day, 
however,  being  dry  and  warm,  the  surface  was  not  so  slippery  as  to 
occasion  much  risk  of  our  falling.  The  chance  of  the  crust  of  sul- 
phur breaking,  or  the  clay  sinking  with  us,  was  great;  and  we 
were  several  times  in  danger  of  being  much  scalded.  Mr.  Bright 
ran  at  one  time  great  hazard,  and  suffered  considerable  pain  from 
accidentally  plungring  one  of  his  legs  into  the  hot  clay.  From  what- 
ever spot  uie  sulphur  is  removed  steam  instantly  escapes ;  and  in 
many  [daces,  the  sulphur  was  so  hot  that  we  could  scarcely  handle  it. 
From  the  smell  we  perceived  that  the  steam  was  mix:ed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphurated  dydrogen  gas.  When  the  thermometer  was 
sunk  a  few  inches  into  the  clay,  it  rose  generally  to  within  a  few  d.e- 
g^ees  of  the  boiling  point  dj  stepping  cautiously,  and  avoiding 
every  little  hole  from  which  steam  issued,  we  soon  discovered  how 
feir  we  might  venture.  Our  good  fortune  however  ought  not  to  tempt 
any  person  to  examine  this  wonderful  place  without  being  provided 
with  two  boards,  with  which  every  part  of  the  banks  may  be  traversed 
in  perfect  safety.  At  the  bottom  of  this  hollow,  we  found  a  caul- 
dron of  boiling  mud,  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  similar  to  that  on 
Ibe  top  of  the  mountain,  which  we  had  seen  the  evening  b#*^ore;  but 
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yards  of  it^  the  wind  happening  to  be  remarkably  favourable  for 
riewing  every  part  of  this  singular  scene.  The  mua  was  in  constant 
ag:itation,  and  often  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  ieet.  Near 
tms  spot  was  an  irregular  space,  filled  with  water  boilmg  briskly. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  a  hollow  formed  hj  a  bank  of  clay  and  sul- 
phur, steam  rushed  with  great  force  and  noise,  from  among  the  loose 
tragments  of  rock.*' 

It  is  quite  beyond  our  power  to  offer  such  a  description  of  this  ex- 
traordinaiT  place,  as  to  convey  adequate  ideas  of  its  wonders  or  its 
terrors.  The  sensations  of  a  person,  even  of  firm  nerves,  standing 
on  a  sopport  which  feebly  sustams  him,  over  an  abyss  where,  literally, 
fire  and  brimstone  are  m  dreadful  and  incessant  action ;  lutving  !>•• 
fore  his  eyes  tremendous  proofs  of  what  is  goin^  on  beneath  him ;  en* 
veloped  in  thick  vapours ;  his  ears  stunned  with  thundering  nmaes; 
must  be  experienced  before  they  can  be  understood. 

Hot  Springs  at  ReikholU 

The  hot  springs  in  the  valley  of  Reikholt,  or  Rcikiadal,  though 
not  the  most  magnificent,  are  perhaps  the  most  curious  among  the 
nmneroas  phenomena  of  this  sort  that  are  found  in  Iceland.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  excite  a  greater  degree  of  interest  than  the  Oeyser, 
though  they  possess  none  of  the  terrible  grandeur  of  that  celebrated 
fountain,  and  are  well  calculated  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  natu* 
ral  philosophers.  On  entering  the  valley,  we  saw  numerous  co- 
lumns of  vapour  ascending  from  different  parts  of  it  The  first 
springs  we  visited,  issued  from  a  number  of^  apertures  in  a  sort  of 
platform  of  rock,  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  calcareous  incrusta- 
tions. We  could  not  procure  any  good  specimens ;  but  from  those 
we  broke  off,  the  rock  appeared  to  be  green  stone.  From  several 
of  tlie  apertures  the  water  rose  with  great  force,  and  was  thrown  two 
or  three  feet  into  the  air.  On  plunging  the  thermometer  into  such 
of  ihera  as  we  could  approach  with  safety,  we  found  (hat  it  stood  at 
212°. 

A  little  farther  up  the  valley,  there  is  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  about  ten  feet  high,  twelve  yards  long,  and  six  or  ei^ht  feet  in 
breadth.  From  the  highest  part  of  this  rock,  a  jet  of  boiling  water 
proceeded  with  violence.  The  water  was  dashed  io  the  height  of 
several  feet.  Near  the  middle,  and  not  more  than  two  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  there  is  a  hole  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  ful!  of 
water,  boiling  strongly.  There  is  a  third  hole  near  the  other  end  of 
the  rock,  in  which  water  also  boils  briskly.  At  the  time  we  saw 
tiiese  springs,  there  happened  to  be  less  water  in  the  river  than  mualy 
and  a  bank  of  gravel  was  left  dry  a  little  higher  up  than  the  rock 
From  tills  bank  a  considerable  quantity  of  boiling  water  issued. 

Hot  Springs  at  Tunga-Hver 

About  a  mile  farther  down,  at  the  foot  of  the  valley,  is  the  Tunga«> 
hver,  an  assemblage  of  springs  the  most  extraordinary  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world.  A  rock  {toacke)  rises  from  the  boff,  about  twenty  feet, 
and  is  about  fifty  yards  in  length,  the  breadth  not  being  considerable. 
This  seems  formerly  to  have  been  a  hillock,  one  side  of  which  re- 
mains covered  with  grass,  while  the  other  has  been  worn  away,  or 
perbaps  destroyed  at  the  tkne  when  the  hot  water  burst  forth.  Alony 
the  &ce  of  tibie'^rock  are  ranged  no  fewer  than  sixteen  sprin|{s*  all  ol 
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UMm  bolliiig  funoosiy,  and  some  oi  them  throwing  me  w&ter  co  » 
considerable  height.  One  of  them,  however,  deserves  particular 
Dotice.^  On  approaching  this  place,  we  observed  a  hi^h  jet  of  water, 
near  one  extremity  of  the  rock.  Suddenly  this  jet  disappeared,  and 
another  thicker,  but  not  so  high,  rose  within  a  very  short  distance  o£ 
it.  At  first  we  supposed  that  a  piece  of  the  rock  had  given  way,  and 
that  the  water  had  at  that  moment  found  a  more  convenient  passage. 
Having  left  our  horses,  we  went  directly  to  the  place  where  this  had 
apparently  happened ;  but  we  had  scarcely  reached  the  spot,  when 
this  new  jet  disappeared,  and  the  one  we  had  seen  before  was  renew- 
ed. We  observed  that  there  were  two  irregular  holes  in  the  rock, 
within  a  yard  of  each  other;  and  while  from  one  a  jet  proceeded  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  the  other  was  full  of  boiling 
water.  We  had  scarcely  made  this  observation,  when  the  first  jet 
began  to  subside,  and  the  water  in  the  other  hole  to  rise ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  first  had  entirely  sunk  down,  the  other  attained  its  greatest 
height,  which  was  about  five  feet.  In  this  extraordinary  manner, 
these  two  jets  played  alternately.  The  smallest  and  highest  jet  con- 
tinued about  four  minutes  and  a  half,  and  the  other  about  three  mi- 
nutes. We  remained  admiring  this  very  remarkable  phenomenon  &a 
a  considerable  time,  during  which  we  saw  many  alternations  of  the 
jets,  which  happened  regularly  at  the  intervals  already  mentioned. 

This  spring  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  (ixe  altematiiig 
Geyser. 

The  Geysers, 

Os  the  S7th  of  July  we  set  out  to  visit  these  celebrated  fountains, 
which  are  al;>out  sixteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Skalholt  The  country 
between  is  varied  by  gentle  risings,  and  the  prospect  towards  the 
north  and  west  is  bounded  by  mountains,  from  which  there  appear  to 
have  been  many  volcanic  eruptions.  All  the  flat  ground  in  this 
quarter  is  swampy ;  but  excepting  near  the  lakes,  it  is  not  so  soft  as  to 
occasion  any  risk  in  travelling  over  it.  To  the  eastward  of  Skalholt 
are  several  not  springs,  and  others  rise  among  the  low  hills  which  we 
left  on  the  right  hand  in  going  to  the  Geyser.  We  passed  one  farm- 
house, situated  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  bop;^ ;  and  the 
weather  being  favourable,  the  people  were  busy  making  hay:  a 
scene  which  afforded  a  pleasing  change  from  dreary  solitude.  "  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  district  abounds  in  grass,  and,  were  draining 
practised,  might  prove  a  very  rich  pasture  country.  Further  on,  we 
found  some  cottages  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  round  which  we 
turned  and  came  in  sight  of  the  hill,  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  Gey- 
sers. This  hill,  which  does  not  exceed  three.hundred  feet  in  height, 
is  separated  from  the  mountain  towards  the  west  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
flat  boggy  ground,  connected  with  that  which  extends  over  the  whole 
valley.  Crossing  this  bog,  and  a  small  river  which  runs  through  it, 
we  came  to  a  farm-house  at  the  east  end  of  the  hill,  and  arrived  at  a 
place  where  the  most  wonderful  and  awiul  eftects  of  subterraneous 
neat  are  exhibited. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  hill  there  are  several  banks  of  clay,  from 
some  of  which  steam  arises  in  different  places  ;  and  in  others  there 
are  cavities  in  which  water  boils  briskly.  In  a  few  of  these  cavitief 
the  water,  by  being  mixed  with  clay,  is  thick,  and  varies  in  colour ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  red  and  gray.  Below  these  banks  there  is  a  gentle 
and  uniform  slope,  composed  of  matter  which,  at  some  distant  period, 
hut  beea  deposited  by  springs  that  no  longer  exist    The  strata  or 
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he^  Qnis  formed,  seem  to  hare  been  broken  by  1£e  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes, particularly  near  the  great  Geyser.  W  ithin  a  space  not  ex- 
ceeding' a  quarter  of  a  mile,  tiiere  are  numerous  orifices  in  the  old 
incrustations,  from  Tvhich  boiling  water  and  steam  issue,  with  differ- 
ent deg^rees  of  force ;  and  at  the  northern  extremity  is  the  great  Gey- 
ser, sufficiently  distinguishable  from  the  others  by  every  circumstance 
connected  with  it.  On  approaching  this  place,  it  appeared  that  a 
mount  had  been  formed  of  irregular,  roueh-looking  depositions,  upon 
the  ancient  reg^ar  strata,  whose  origin  has  been  similar.  The  slope 
of  the  latter  has  caused  (he  mountain  to  spread  more  on  the  east  side, 
and  the  recent  depositions  of  the  water  may  be  traced  till  they  coin- 
cide with  them.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  mount  is  about 
fteren  feet,  measured  from  the  highest  part  of  the  surface  of  Uie  old 
deposition.  From  these  the  matter  composing  the  mount  may  be 
readily  distinguished,  on  the  west  side,  where  a  disruption  has  taken 
place.  On  the  top  of  this  mount  is  a  basin,  which  we  found  to  extend 
mty-six  feet  in  one  direction,  and  forty-six  in  another. 

At  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrir- 
ed  on  the  spot,  we  found  the  basin  full  of  hot  water,  a  little  of  which 
was  running  orer.  Haying  satisfied  our  curiosity  at  this  time,  W0 
went  to  examine  some  other  places -from  whence  we  saw  yapour 
ascending.  Aboye  the  great  Geyser,  at  a  short  distance,  is  a  laiige 
irregular  opening,  the  beauties  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  de- 
scribe. The  water  which  filled  it  vras  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  per- 
fectly still,  though  nearly  at  the  boiling  point.  Through  it  we  saw 
white  incrustations  forming  a  variety  of  figures  and  cavities,  to  a  great 
depth ;  and  carrjring  the  eye  into  a  vast  and  dark  abyss,  over  which 
the  crust  supporting  us  formed  a  dome  of  no  great  thickness ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, which,  though  not  of  itself  agreeable,  contributed  much 
to  the  effect  of  this  awful  scene. 

We  pitched  our  tent,  says  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  at  the  distance  ol 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  Geyser,  and  having  arranged  mat- 
ters so  that  a  r^ular  watch  might  be  kept  during  the  nigh^  I  went 
to  my  station  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  my  companions  lay  down  to 
deep.  About  ten  minutes  before  twelve  I  heard  subterraneous  dis- 
charges, and  waked  my  friends.  The  water  in  the  basin  was  g^atly 
agitated,  and  flowed  over,  but  there  was  no  jet.  The  same  occurred 
at  half  past  two.  At  five  minutes  past  four  on  Saturday  riK>ming,  an 
alarm  was  given  by  Mr.  Bright.  As  I  lay  next  the  door  of  the  tent 
I  instantly  drew  aside  the  canvass,  when  at  a  distance  of  little  more 
than  fifty  yards,  a  most  extraordinary  and  magnificent  appearance 
presented  itself.  From  a  place  we  had  not  before  noticed,  we  saw 
water  thrown  up,  and  steam  issuing  with  a  tremendous  noise.  There 
was  little  water ;  but  Oie  force  with  which  the  steam  escaped,  pro- 
duced a  white  column  of  spray  and  vapour  at  least  sixty  feet  high. 
We  enjoyed  this  astonishing  and  beautiful  sight  till  seven  o'clock, 
when  it  gradually  disappeared. 

We  were  occupied  this  morning  in  examining  the  environs  of  the 
Geysers ;  and  at  every  step  received  some  new  gratification.  Fol- 
lowing the  channel  which  has  been  formed  by  the  water  escaping 
from  the  great  basin  during  the  eruptions,  we  found  some  beautiful 
and  delicate  petrifactions.  The  leaves  of  birch  and  willow  were 
seen  converted  into  white  stone,  and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation! every  minute  fibre  being  entire.  Grass  and  rushes  were 
in  the  same  state,  and  also  masses  of  peat.  In  order  to  preserve 
specimens  so  rare  and  elegant,  we  brought  away  larg^  masses,  and 
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broke  tbem  ujp  after  our  return  to  Bntain ;  by  which  means  we  tisve 
formed  very  nch  collections ;  though  many  fine  specimens  were  de- 
stroyed in  carryipg  them  to  Reikiavik.  On  the  outside  of  tlie  mouot 
of  the  Geyser,  the  depositions,  owing  to  the  splashing  of  the  water, 
are  rough,  and  have  been  justly  compared  to  the  heads  of  cauliflow- 
ers. Tliey  are  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  are  arranged  round 
the  mount  somewhat  like  a  circular  flight  of  steps.  The  inside  of 
the  basin  is  comparatively  smooth ;  and  the  matter  forming  it  is  more 
compact  and  denser  than  the  exterior  crust ;  and,  when  poUshed,  is 
not  devoid  of  beauty,  being  of  a  gray  colour,  mottled  with  black  and 
white  SDots  and  streaks.  The  white  mcrustation  formed  by  the  water 
of  the  beautiful  cavity  before  described,  had  taken  a  very  curious 
form  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  very  much  res^oibling  the  capital  of  a 
Gothic  column. 

J4(mnt  Hekla. 

We  left  Skalholt  on  the  30th,  in  order  to  visit  Mount  Hekla.  On 
approaching  this  mountain  from  the  westward,  it  does  not  appear  re- 
markable ;  and  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  among  the  surrounding 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  much  higher,  and  more  picturesque. 
It  has  three  distinct  summits;  but  they  are  not  much  elevated  above 
the  body  of  the  mountain. 

We  now,  says  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  came  into  the  plain  from  which 
Heckla  rises ;  but  we  had  no  view  of  the  mountain  as  we  approached, 
as  it  was  covered  with  clouds.  We  passed  through  lava  which  hid 
been  exposed  to  view  by  the  blowing  of  the  sand  that  covers  so  greai 
an  extent  of  this  country. 

Having  recrossed  the  Rangaa,  we  entered  .a  wide  plain,  bounded 
by  Hekla  and  the  adjacent  mountains  On  one  side,  and  by  a  lofty,  pre^ 
cipitous,  and  broken  ridge  on  the  other,  the  surface  being  completely 
covered  with  lava,  sand,  or  minute  fragments  of  scoriae  and  pumice. 
The  lava  which  has  flowed  over  the  plain,  tlie  termination  of  which 
we  could  not  see,  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  rough,  from  the 
numerous  sharp-pointed  masses  rising  out  of  the  loose  sand  and  slags, 
the  accumulation  of  which  has  rendered  it  passable.  We  travelled 
about  fourteen  miles,  judging  of  the  dbtance  by  the  time  our  journey 
occupied,  and  then  halted  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mass  of  lava,  and 
changed  a^  horses ;  stopping  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  shift 
ing  our  saddles.  The  subsequent  part  of  our  route,  though  still 
through  an  extremely  desolate  country,  was  rendered  more  easy  by 
the  absence  of  lava,  and  somewhat  less  forbidding  by  the  appearance 
of  thinly  scattered  vegetation  in  the  vallies,  and  on  the  sides  of  soine 
of  the  hills.  Ere  long  we  found  ourselves  enclosed  in  a  hollow  among 
the  mountains,  from  which  there  was  no  apparent  outlet ;  but  follow 
mg  the  steps  of  our  ^ide,  we  pursued  a  winding  course,  passing 
through  a  number  of  nvulets  of  very  thick,  muddy  water,  which  pro- 
ceed^  from  under  the  snow  on  the  mountains. 

As  we  went  along  we  observed  several  craters  in  low  situations, 
from  which  flame  and  ejected  matter  had  proceeded  during  the  con- 
vulsions to  which  this  part  of  the  island  has  been  particularly  subject- 
<jd  After  having  advanced  about  fifteen  miles  farther,  and  traversed 
a  part  of  that  immense  waste  which  forms  the  interior  of  Iceland, 
and  is  partially  known  only  to  those  who  ^o  in  search  of  strayed 
sheep,  we  descended  by  a  dangerous  path  into  a  small  valley,  having 
a  sm^dl  lake  in  one  comer,  and  the  extremity  opposite  to  us  bound- 
ed by  a  perpendicular  face  of  rock  resembling  a  stream  of  lava  in  its 
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broken  and  rugged  appearance.  While  we  advanced,  the  sun  Bad« 
denly  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  the  brilliant  reflection  of  hk 
beams  from  different  parts  of  this  supposed  lava,*  as  if  from  a  surface 
of  glass,  delighted  us  by  an  instantaneous  conviction,  that  we  had 
now  attained  one  of  the  principal  objects  connected  with  the  plan  of 
our  expedition  to  Iceland.  We  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  all  ou* 
wishes  were  fully  accomplished  in  the  examination  of  an  objeci 
which  greatly  exceeded  the  expectations  we  had  formed. 

On  ascending  one  of  the  abrupt  pinnacles  which  rose  out  of  this 
extraordinary  mass  of  rock,  we  beheld  a  region,  the  desolation  of 
irhich  can  scarcely  be  paralleled.  Fantastic  groups  of  hills,  cra^ 
ters,  and  lava,  leading  the  eye  to  distant  snow-crowned  Jocknis ;+ 
the  mist  rising  from  a  waterfall ;  lakes  embosomed  among  bare  blesJc 
mountains ;  an  awful  profound  silence ;  lowering  clouds ;  marks  all 
around  of  the  furious  action  of  the  most  destructive  of  elements ;  all 
combined  to  impress  the  soul  with  sensations  of  dread  and  wonder. 
The  longer  we  contemplated  this  scene,  horrible  as  it  was,  the  more 
unable  we  were  to  turn  our  eyes  from  it ;  a»d  a  considerable  time 
elapsed,  before  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  attend  to  the  business 
which  tempted  us  to  enter  so  frightful  a  district  of  the  country.  Our 
discovery  of  obsidian^  afforded  us  very  great  pleasure,  which  ^an 
only  be  understood  by  zealous  geologists ;  and  we  traversed  an  im- 
mense and  ru^ed  mass  of  that  curious  substance,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  satisfaction ;  thoug'h  various  circumstances  prevents!  our 
trsK^ing  it  so  fully  as  we  wished. 

We  now  proceeded  a  considej^ble  way  along  the  edge  of  a  stream 
of  lava,  and  then  crossed  it  where  it  was  not  very  brosul,  and  gained 
the  foot  of  the  south  end  of  the  mountain.  From  this  place  we  saw 
several  mounts  and  hollows  from  which  the  streams  of  lava  below 
appeal^  to  have  flowed.  While  Ive  had  to  pass  over  rugged-  lava, 
we  experienced  no  great  difficulty  in  advancing ;  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  steepest  ]:>art  of  the  mountain  which  was  covered  with 
loose  slags, 4  we  sometimes  lost  at  one  step,  by  their  yielding,  a  s|>ace 
that' had  been  gained  by  several.  In  some  places  we  saw  collections 
of  blaok  sand,  which,  had  there  been  any  wind,  might  have  pn»ved 
extremely  troublesome.  The  ascent  now  beCame'very  steep,  but 
the  roughness  of  the  surface  greatly  assisted  us. 

Before  we  had  reached  the  first  summit,  clouds  surrounded  us,  and 

Erevented  our  seeing  farther  than  a  few  yards.  Placin|f  implicit  con- 
dence  in  our  guide,  we  proceeded,  and  having  attained  what  we 
thought  was  the  nearest  of  the  three  summits,  we  sat  down  to  re- 
fresh ourselves,  when  Bradston  told  us  that  he  had  never  been 
higher  up  .the  mountain.  The  clouds  occasionally  dividing,  we  saw 
that  we  had  not  yet  reached  the  southern  summit.  Alter  haying  pass- 
ed a  number  of  fissures,  by  leaping  across  some,  and  stepping  along 
masses  of  slags  that  lay  over  others,  we  at  last  got  to  the  top  of  the 
first  peak.  The  clouds  now  became  so  thick,  that  we  began  to  de- 
spair of  being  able  to  proceed  any  farther.  Indeed,  it  was  aangerous 
even  to  move ;  for  the  peak  consists  of  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  slags, 
not  more  than  two  feet  broad,  having  a  precipice  on  each  side  many 

*  Obsidian  or  Volcanic  Glass.     P. 
4  Snowy  mountains,  all  volcanic.    P. 

I  A  mineral  found  in  volcanic  rocks  resembling  dark  bottle  glass*  B 
I  Porous  lava,  like  the  vitrifications  of  a  foi*ge.    P. 
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hundred  feet  high.  One  of  these  precipices  forms  the  sic'e  of  a  vast 
hollow,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  craters.  At  length  the 
aky  cleared  a  little,  and  enabled  ns  to  discover  a  ridge  below,  that 
8e»ne(l/to  connect  the  peak  we  were  on  with  the  middle  one.  We 
lost  no  time  in  arailing  ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  by  balanc- 
ing ourselves  like  rope-dancers,  we  succeeded  in  passing  along  a 
ridge  of  slags  so  narrow  that  there  was  hardly  room  for  our  feet.  Af- 
ter a  short,  but  very  steep  ascent,  we  gained  the  highest  point  of  this 
celebrated  mountain. 

The  middle  peak  of  Hekla  forms  one  side  a  hollow,  which  con- 
tains a  large  mass  of  snow  at  the  bottom  ;  and  is  evidently  another 
crater.  The  whole  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  ridge  of  sla^,  and 
the  hollows  on  each  side  appeared  to  have  been  so  many  different 
rents  from  which  the  eruptions  have  from  time  to  time  issued.  We 
saw  no  indications  that  lava  had  flowed  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain;  but  our  examination,  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
fog,  was  unavoidably  confined. 

The  crater,  of  which  the  highest  peak  forms  a  part,  does  not  much 
exceed  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  bottom  is  filled  by  a  large  mass 
of  snow,  in  which  various  caverns  had  been  formed  by  its  partial 
melting.  In  tliese  the  snow  had  become  solid  and  transparent,  re- 
flecting a  bluish  tinge ;  and  their  whole  appearance  was  extremely 
beautiftil,  reminding  us  of  the  description  of  magic  palaces  in  eastern 
tales. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  thermometer  at  half  past  nine 
o'clock  stood  at  69°.  At  eleven,  it  was  at  55°,  and  at  four,  on  the 
top,  at  39°. 

Our  descent  was  greatly  retarded  by  thick  fog ;  and  we  found  i1 
much  more  hazardous  than  the  ascent  We  missed  our  way,  and 
were  under  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  lava  we  had  passed  m  our 
way  up,  at  a  place  where  it  had  spread  to  a  much  greater  breadth, 
and  from  the  rapidity  of  the  slope  along  which  it  had  flowed,  had  be^ 
come  frightfully  rugged. 

We  had  no  opportunity  of  measuring  the  height  of  Mount  Hekla, 
but  we  have  been  informed  by  Sir  J.  Stanley,  that  the  elevation 
which'  resulted  from  his  observations,  was  4300  feet,  and  this,  from 
different  circumstances,  we  believe  to  be  correct 


SWEDEN. 

Sweden  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Norway ;  on  the  E.  by  Russia 
and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  on  the  S.  £.  and  S.  by  the  Baltic  sea ;  and 
W.  by  the  Sound,  the  Cattegat,  and  Norway.  It  extends  firom  65® 
SC,  to  69°  30'  N.  latitude,  being  about  1000  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  containing  188,433  square  miles.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  Sweden,  in  1813,  was  2,407,206. 

Character,  Dress,  and  Manners  of  the  Swedes, 
Though  Sweden  is  covered  with  rocks,  woods,  and  mountains,  its 
inhabitants  are  mild  and  peaceable  in  their  character.  Theft,  mur- 
der, and  atrocious  crimes,  are  very  uncommon  among  them ;  and 
eren  in  war  they  do  not  appear  to  be  sanguinary.  Naturally  serious 
and  grave,  they  are  acquainted  with,  and  cultivate  the  valuable  bonds 
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of  social  intercourse.  Uader  a  simple  external  appearance,  they 
)ften  conceal  a  profound  judgment,  an  acute  genius,  and  an  active 
and  intrepid  spirit. 

They  are  fond  of  travellinff,  but  love  their  own  country,  and  al- 
ivays  long  to  see  it  again.  They  support  poverty  with  patience,  but 
riches  are  often  their  ruin.  In  some  cantons,  the  maimers  of  the 
people  are  truly  patriarchal,  and  display  the  utmost  purity,  inno- 
cence, and  integrity. 

The  Swedes  are  disting^iished  from  other  European  people,  by  a 
national  dress  established  in  1777,  and  designed  to  repress  luxury  in 
the  article  of  clothes.  The  men  wear  a  close  coat,  very  wide  under- 
clothes, stringy  in  their  shoes,  a  girdle,  a  round  hat,  and  a  cloak. 
The  usual  colour  is  black.  The  women  wear  a  black  robe,  with 
puffed  gauze  sleeves,  a  coloured  sash  and  ribands.  There  is  also  a 
particular  uniform  for  gala  days,  when  the  men  appear  in  blue  satin, 
tined  with  white,  and  ornamented  with  lace ;  the  women  in  a  white 
satin  robe,  with  coloured  sashes  and  ribands. 

The  appearance  of  the  Swedish  peasantry  is  very  strikinji;'  to  a  na- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  who  is  accustomed  to  so  g^at  a  diversity  in 
the  features  of  the  people  with  whom  he  associates.  The  Swedes 
have  all  light  flaxen  hair,  and  a  ruddy  countenance.  I  would  sa^  that 
a  certain  degree  of  flabbiness  is  visible  in  their  complexions.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  which  indicates  the  existence  of  the  more  vio- 
lent passions ;  but  every  one  expresses  a  docility  and  good  humour  in 
his  face,  which  I  believe  all  possess,  almost  to  a  man.  I  have  often 
gone  into  a  Swedish  cottage  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  where  the 
whole  family,  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight,  were  asleep  in  different 
beds ;  awakened  the  whole  family,  and  sent  the  hollenkarr  to  ramble 
through  the  woods  in  the  dark,  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
in  quest  of  horses.  The  family  were  made  to  get  up,  and  kept  out  of 
bed  perhaps  for  two  or  three  hours.  All  the  while  they  preserved 
the  most  perfect  good  humour,  never  attempted  to  persuade  you  tc 
stop  all  night,  nor  seemed  to  feel  the  inconvenience. 

The  peasants  in  Sweden  seem  to  be  a  most  amiable  and  innocent 
race.  Most  of  them  can  read  and  write ;  they  are  all  clean  and  well 
dressed^  in  coarse  blue  cloth,  manufactured  in  Sweden. 

The  first  day  of  May,  and  Midsummer  day,  are  in  Sweden  conse- 
crated to  mirth  and  joy.  On  the  former,  large  fires  announcing  the 
natural  warmth  about  to  succeed  the  severity  of  winter,  are  kindled 
in  the  fields ;  and  around  these  the  people  assemble,  to  enjoy  good 
cheer  and  banish  the  cares  of  winter.  Midsummer  day  is  still  better 
calculated  to  inspire  mirth  and  festivity ;  on  the  evening  before  the 
houses  are  ornamented  with  boughs,  and  the  youn^  men  and  women 
erect  a  pole,  around  which  they  dance  till  morning.  Having  re- 
cruited their  strength  by  some  hours  repose,  they  repair  to  church, 
and  after  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  again 
give  themselves  up  to  fresh  amusement.  During  these  two  festivals, 
&ie  people  display  all  their  gaiety  by  dances  and  songs,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  national,  and  partake  of  the  gloom  of  the  cli- 
mate. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  endeavour  to  provide 
places  of  shelter  from  the  heats  of  summer ;  and  those  of  the  noi  th 
employ  all  their  ingenuity  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  cold  ol 
winter. 
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Such  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  character  and  mannen  of 
the  Swedes.  By  examining  each  province  in  particular,  there  will 
be  found  various  shades  of  a  deeper  or  lighter  cast  The  Scandian, 
who  cultivates  a  fertile  soil,  and  who  possesses  a  moderate  share  of 
wealth,  is  sensible  of  his  own  happiness,  and  imparts  it  to  others. 
The  Smolander,  his  neighbour,  placed  amidst  barren  rocks  and  me- 
lancholy woods,  is  humble,  mild,  and  submissive ;  the  smallest  reward 
will  satisfy  him,  and  he  testifies  his  gratitude  in  the  most  simple  and 
affecting  manner.  The  Weatrogoth  is  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sources of  industry,  and  puts  them  in  practice  ;  above  all,  he  under 
stands  every  kind  of  traffic.  The  Ostrogoih  has  nothing  against  him 
but  his  name ;  he  is  distinguished  by  his  politeness,  stability,  and 
the  easiness  of  his  manners ;  he  resembles  Uiat  nature  with  which 
he  is  surrounded,  and  which  every  where  presents  itself  under  the 
most  pleasing  aspect.  The  vicinity  of  the  capital  gives  to  the  Su 
dermanian  and  the  Uplander  a  double  physiognomy,  the  natural  fea 
tures  of  which  have  been  disfigured.  The  Westmaman  prepossesses, 
by  a  noble  figure,  a  firmness  and  steadiness  .of  character,  and  simple 
but  mild  manners.  The  inhabitant  of  that  district  called  JVbrland^ 
is  very  tall,  has  an  intrepid  look ;  frankness  and  loyalty  are  painted 
in  the  countenance.  The  inhabitant  of  Finland  is  honest,  laborious^ 
and  capable  of  enduring  greaX  hardships,  but  he  is  sometimes  re* 
preached  with  beine  stiff  and  obstinate.  The  Dalecarlians  accus 
tom  themselves  to  uie  severest  labours,  and  fear  no  fatigue.  Like 
the  rocks  which  surround  them,  they  brave  every  attack,  detest  sla- 
very, resist  oppression  under  all  its  rorms,  and,  attached  to  their  own 
manners  and  customs,  they  transmit  them  unchanged  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

The  amusements  and  vices  of  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
resemble  very  much  those  of  other  European  pities,  but  its  police  is 
highly  respectable ;  watchmen  call  the  hours  of  ni^ht,  and  during 
the  whole  jperiod  of  darkness,  the  streets  resound  with  the  following 
words :  "  May  the  ffood  and  aU  powerful  arm  of  God  preserve  our 
city  from  fire  and  flames !"  The  hours  are  announced  from  the  tops 
of  towers  by  a  melancholy  sounding  instrument. 

Different  Ranks  in  Sweden, 

The  common  people  are  orderly  and  industrious,  sober,  loyal,  and 
religious ;  yet  when  intoxicated,  furious  and  ungovernable.  They 
live  in  great  poverty,  and  rudely  practise  seversJ  mechanical  arts, 
such  as  making  shoes,  clothes,  tools,  and  instruments  of  husbandry 
The  trading  part  of  the  nation  plod  on  in  a  beaten  track,  witliout  in 
genuity  to  discover,  or  spirit  to  pursue,  new  branches  of  commerce 
The  peasants  are  civil  and  humble,  even  to  obsequiousness ;  but  they 
are  much  less  uncivilized  and  barbarous  than  might  be  expectea, 
from  the  appearance  of  every  thing  about  Ihem.  The  nobility  are 
brave,  hospitable,  polite,  and  fond  of  glory. 

Sweden,  says  Sir  John  Carr,  is  one  continued  rock  of  granite,  co- 
vered with  fir :  hence  the  cottages,  which  are  only  one  story  high, 
and  many  of  the  superior  houses,  are  constructed  of  wood,  the 
planks  of  which  are  let  into  each  other  in  a  layer  of  moss,  and  the 
outside  is  painted  of  a  red  colour ;  the  roof  is  formed  with  the  bark 
of  the  birch,  and  covered  with  turf,  which  generally  presents  a  bed 
of  grass,  sufficiently  high  for  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  The  floors  of 
the  rooms  are  strewed  with  the  slips  of  young  fir,  which  give  them 
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the  appearance  of  litter  and  disorder ;  and  the  smell  is  far  from  be- 
ing* pleasant  Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  wmding  through 
the  forests,  which  every  now  and  then  present  to  the  weary  eye  little 
patches  of  cleared  ground,  where  firs  had  been  felled  by  frre,  the 
stumps  of  which,  to  a  considerable  height,  were  left  in  the  gfround, 
and  at  the  distance  resemble  so  many  large  stones.  Inexhaustible 
abundance  of  wood  induces  the  peasant  to  thiakit  laboar  lost  to  root 
them  up ;  and  they  remain  to  augment  the  g^eneral  dreariness  oi  the 
scenery. 

The  population  in  both  the  provinces  of  Scania  and  Smaland,  is 
very  thmiy  difl^sed ;  except  in  the  very  few  tofwns  between  Flens- 
boirg  and  Stockholm,  the  abode  of  man  but  rarely  refreshes  the  eye 
of  the  weary  traveller.  At  dawn  of  day,  and  all  day  long,  he  moves 
in  a  forest,  and  at  ni^t  he  sleeps  in  one.  The  only  birds  we  saw 
were  woodneckers.  The  peasantry  are  poorly  housed  and  clad ;  yet 
amidst  sucn  discourag^g  appearances,  tneir  cheek  boasts  the  bloom 
of  health,  and  the  smile  or  content.  Their  clothes  and  stockings 
are  generally  of  light  clotb ;  thor  hats  raised  in  the  crown,  pointed 
at  the  top,  with  a  largfe  broad  nm ;  and  round  their  waist  they  fre- 
quently wear  a  leathern  girdle,  to  wiiich  are  fastened  two  knives  in  a 
leather  caSe.  The  country  in  these  provinces  appeared  to  be  very 
Bteril ;  only  small  portions  of  its  rocky  surface  were  covei^  with  a 
crinkling  of  vegetable  mould. 

In  order  to  repress  duelling,  the  laws  of  Sweden  inake  it  death  to 
the  survivor  who  has  killed  his  antagonist,  and  a  notice  of  infamy  is 
published  on  the  memory  of  both.  If  neitber  of  them  is  killed,  they 
are  both  committed  to  prison  for  two  years,  fed  on  bread  and  water, 
and  fined  a  thousand  crowns.  Reparation  of  honour,  in  case  of 
affront,  is  referred  to  the  respective  national  courts,  where  recan- 
tations, and  an  obligation  publicly  to  beg  pardon,  is  usually  in- 
flicted. 

By  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  Sweden  it  is  ordained,  1.  That  if  a 
subject  change  his.  religion  he  shiall  be  banished  the  kingdom,  and 
lose  all  right  of  inheritance  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  2.  If 
any  person  continue  excommunicated  above  a  year,  he  shall  be  im 
prisoned  a  month  and  tiien  banished.  3.  If  any  brmg  into  the  coun 
try  teachers  of  another  religion,  he  is  to  be  fined  and  banished.  4 
Foreign  ministers  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  only 
for  themselves  and  families.  6l  All  children  are  to  be  baptized  by 
Lutheran  ministers,  and  educated  in  that  religion,  otherwise  they 
have  not  the  privilege  of  Swedish  subjects. 

Hotues  and  Food. 

The  greater  part  of  the  houses  are^  built  of  wood,  which,  when 
properly  constructed,  and  kept  in  repair,  are  said  to  be  warmer  than 
those  built  of  brick  or  stone  The  seams  of  the  windows  are  daubed 
over  with  pitch  or  cement,  and  double  ones  are  sometimes  employed. 
The  stoves  are  constructed  with  twisted  tubes,  so  as  to  make  the  heat 
circulate ;  and  they  have  a  contrivance  to  rarefy  or  conden&e  the  air 
at  pleasure.  Wood  is  not  dear  in  Sweden,  and  little  care  is  taken 
to  save  it. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  equally  moderate.  The  lower  classes  of 
people  live  principally  upon  hard  bread,  salted  or  dried  fish,  and  win 
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ter-grnel ;  beer  is  their  ordinary  beverage,  and  tibey  can  procure  i! 
exceeding^ly  cheap.  At  the  tables  of  the  opuleDt,  there  is  always 
plenty  of  meat,  and  the  repast  is  preceded  by  a  kind  of  collation, 
conttfjsting  of  butter,  cheese,  salted  provisions,  and  strong  li(juors. 
Strangers  are  astonished  to  see  women  swallow  large  quantities  of 
these  liquors,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  the  men.  The  consump- 
tion of  wine  is  very  gpreat  in  Sweden,  but  people  seldom  drink  to 
excess* 

Travelling* 

As  there  are  no  8tageKx>aches,  it  is  necessary  for  every  traveller  to 
be  provided  with  a  carriage  of  his  own.  It  ought  to  be  light,  and  in 
tummer  an  open  carriage  is  much  more  usefm  and  agreeable  than 
any  other.  The  horses  in  Sweden  are  small  but  very  active,  and  re- 
markably sure  footed.  Notwithstanding  the  ^at  number  of  horses 
which  Dr.  Thompson  says  he  employed,  in  a  loumey  of  above  1200 
miles,  he  never  saw  one  of  them  stumble.  Their  harness  consists  of 
little  else  than  common  ropes,  with  which  you  supply  yourself.  In 
general,  about  half  an  hour  is  requisite  to  joke  a  couple  of  horses  to 
our  carriage.  Posting  is  under  the  regulation  of  government.  Post« 
houses  are  provided  at  regular  distances  all  over  the  country.  The 
person  who  keeps  these  houses  is  called  the  gastgifvar^  and  he  is 
obliged  by  law  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  horses  for  posting.  These 
vary  from  one  to  twenty,  but  the  usual  number  is  two,  four,  or  six. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  certain  number  which  the  peasants  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  obliged  to  furnish,  and  to  send  once  a  day  to  the 
post-house ;  these  are  called  hollha>ster,  or  relay  horses ;  these  vary 
from  two  to  twenty-two.  In  some  counties,  as  Smoland,  where  the 
population  is  small,  and  the  intercourse  not  great,  there  are  no  holl- 
kaster  at  aU.  In  travelHng  through  such  counties,  unless  you  take 
care  to  send  a  person  before  you,  you  are  quite  sure  to  be  detained 
sevenal  hours  at  each  stage,  before  horses  can  be  procured.  There 
IS  a  third  class  of  horses,  called  reserve  horses,  and  which  in  fiaict 
consists  of  all  the  horses  in  the  district.  These  the  post-master  is 
entitled  to  call  upon  in  case  of  necessity ;  but  a  considerable  time  al- 
ways elapses  before  they  can  be  procured.  If  you  wish  to  drive  ra- 
pidly in  Sweden,  you  must  send  a  person  before  you,  to  order  horses 
Dv  a  particular  hour.  This  person  is  called  a^orftoflf,  and  by  means 
ot  him  you  may  travel  as  rapidly  in  Sweden  as  in  England. 

Roadg. 
I  WAS  very  much  struck,  says  Dr.  Thompson,  with  the  goodness  of 
the  roads  in  Sweden :  they  are  narrower  than  our  British  roads,  and 
sometimes  you  meet  with  pretty  steep  pulls  in  them ;  but  they  are 
all  so  smooth  that  they  convey  the  idea  of  travelling  in  a  gentleman's 
park.  The  roads  are  under  the  charge  of  peasants,  each  of  whom 
nas  a  certain  number  of  feet  of  road  which  he  is  obliged  to  keep  in 
repair.  These  distances  are  all  carefully  marked  off  by  small  pieces 
of  board,  upon  which  are  painted  the  initials  of  the  peasant  who  has 
tiie  charge  of  that  portion  of  road. 

CttUivation  and  Trade* 
All  the  land  under  culture  in  Sweden  is  enclosed,  not  with  quick- 
set hedges  or  stone-walls  as  in  Britain,  but  with  a  wooden  polling 
i  he  only  part  of  Sweden  where  hawthorn  hedges  are  to  be  seen  la 
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me  neighboufbood  of  Gottenburg^,  and  the  castom  bas  dcmbKess 
originated  with  the  British  merchants  settled  there.  In  Scania  I  ob 
served  a  bedge  made  of  sloe-bushes  ;  but  the  practice  was  not  gene- 
rally followed.  The  Swedish  palings  are  very  different  from  ouis, 
and  occasion  a  prodigious  waste  of  wood.  Two  stakes  are  driren 
into  the  g^round  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  between 
four  and  six  feet  bk^h :  these  are  tied  together  in  three  or  four  places 
at  equal  distances  by  a  kind  of  rope  m«ule  of  birch  bark.  A  tow  of 
such  double  stakes  at  the  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  each  other 
goes  quite  round  the  field  to  be  enclosed.  The  whole  space  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  these  stakes  is  filled  up  with  pieces  of  fir-wood 
fying  abore  each  other,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  the  double  stakes, 
and  the  birch  ropes  which  support  them. 

The  com  on  the  sides  of  the  road  was  nearly  ripe :  it  consisted  of 
rye  and  big,^  and  a  few  ridges  of  oats.  The  crops  in  general  looked 
well,  except  that  they  were  exceedingly  foul.  The  mode  of  farming 
was  very  singular.  The  fields  were  ail  divided  into  pretty  broad 
ridges,  which  were  occupied  alternately  with  different  kinds  of  gprain. 
The  first  ridge  in  the  field  we  shall  suppose  was  rye,  the  second  grass, 
the  third  big,  the  fourth  potatoes,  the  fifth  oats  ;  and  in  this  way  they 
alternated  over  the  whole  field. 

The  manufactures  of  Sweden  are  far  behind  those  of  other  Euro* 
pean  countries.  Sweden  will  probably  long  continue  to  send  her 
iron  to  England,  and  import  the  hardware  of  that  country.  The  g^ 
vemment  gives  them  every  encouragement ;  but  two  things  are  want- 
ing, which  no  government  can  ever  commaind,  g^reat  capitals,  and  a 
people  possessing  an  active  and  enterprising  spirit. 

The  iron  mines  in  Sweden  are  what  estates  are  to  the  great  and 
wealthy  in  other  countries.  They  are  superintended  by  the  nobility, 
to  whom  they  principally  belong.  One  manufacturer,  or  rather 
worker  of  iron,  employs  eight  hundred  labourers,  who  do  not  live  in 
detached  huts,  but  in  houses  built  in  regular  rows,  and  each  house 
contains  two  families.  The  houses  are  built  in  couples,  each  pair  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  next,  but  so  as  to  form  a  street,  the 
sides  of  which  are  lined  with  trees,  forming  an  alley  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

The  iron  mine  at  Dannemore  is  the  most  celebrated  in  Sweden, 
and  affords  a  very  interesting  spectacle  of  a  ffreat  number  of  people 
at  work  in  the  different  parts  in  open  day-li^t ;  so  that  a  spectator 
at  the  top  may  overlook,  at  once,  all  the  various  operations  of  the 
labourers.  This  mine  yields  18,000  tons  of  the  best  Swedish  iron  an- 
Bually,  the  greatest  part  of  which  comes  to  England.  The  number 
<^  labourers  employed  is  about  1600,  besides  about  150  horses. 

The  Diet. 

O&EBRO  is  the  place  where  the  Swedish  Diet  occasionally  meets ; 
a  circumstance  which  gives  it  more  importance  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  entitled  to  frraa  its  size. 

The  Diet  as  is  well  known,  is  the  supreme  court  in  Sweden,  and 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  It  con- 
sists of  four  distinct  bodies  of  men,  who  meet  in  separate  bouses. 
These  are — ^the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  peasants,  and  the  burghers  or 
inhabitants  of  towns. 


*  A  kind  of  barley,  suited  to  cold  climates.    P. 
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1.  Hiere  are  three  orders  of  nobility  in  Sweden,  Cotints,  Barons, 
and  noblemen  without  anj  title.  When  a  family  is  once  ennobled, 
bU  the  descendants  and  collateral  branches  are  noble.  So  that  the 
number  of  noblemen  in  Sweden  must  increase  with  the  population 
of  the  country.  The  number  of  noble  families  in  Sweden  amounts  to 
about  1200. 

2.  The  second  house  of  the  Diet  consists  of  the  clergy.  The  r^l- 
gion  in  Sweden  is  the  Lutheran :  and  the  different  oraers  of  clergpy 
are  bishops :  domprogts^  or  deans,  prostSy  or  arch-deacons :  pattorsj 
or  rectors;  and  commimtters^  or  perpetual  curates.  There  are 
twelve  diocesses ;  namely,  one  arch-oishopric  and  elereti  bishoprics. 
There  are  170  arch-deacons,  and  3620  rectors  and  perpetual  curates. 

The  number  of  representatiyes.of  the  clergy  is  uncertain,  because 
each  district  nday  eitner  send  up  a  representatiTe  of  its  own,  or  join 
with  the  neighbouring  district  and  send  one  between  them.  They 
usually  vary  from  fifi^  to  about  eighty. 

3.  The  third  house  of  the  Diet  consists  of  the  peasants,  a  class  c^ 
men  that  do  not  exist  at  all  in  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  require 
to  be  particularly  explained.  In  Sweden,  there  is  no  class  of  men 
equiyaient  to  our  British  farmers ;  that  is  to  say,  men  who  pay  a 
certain  annual  rent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  fann,  in  order  to  oe  al- 
lowed to  cultirate  it.  The  only  farmers  in  Sweden  are  either  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  similar  to  our  country  gentlemen,  or  they  are 
peasants.  Now  a  Swedish  peasant  is  a  man  employed  in  agricuituiis, 
possessing  land  of  a  certain  tenure,  who  has  nerer  followed  a  trade, 
nor  enjoyed  a  civil  office.  So  that  a  peasant  is  a  man  whose  ances- 
tors have  been  always  farmers. 

The  peasants  are  elected  in  the  following  manner :  the  governor 
of  the  province  sends  the  writ  to  the  county  judges,  who  summon  the 
peasants  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  to  meet  in  the  court  of 
justice  on  the  day  of  election.  The  members  are  chosen  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes ;  the  electors  pay  their  representatives  fr^m  three  to 
nve  shillings  a  day  during  the  sitting  of  the  Diet ;  the  number  of  re- 
presentatives is  uncertain.  Each  district  may  send  two  deputies  \ 
or  two  districts  may  unite  together  and  send  only  one.  In  general 
the  house  of  peasants  consists  of  about  100. 

4.  The  fourth  house  of  the  Diet  consists  of  the  citizens.  The  num 
ber  of  towns  in  Sweden  amounts  to  about  100.  Every  freeman  of 
these  towns,  who  pavs  taxes  to  the  town,  and  has  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  is  an  elector.  Every  citizen  who  has  been  a  freeman 
for  seven  years,  or  an  alderman  for  three,  and  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  may  be  elected.  The  number  of  freemen  bears  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  towns. 

Language* 

The  Swedish  language  has  proceeded  from  the  original  Scandina- 
vian, which  has  now. branched  itself  out  into  three  languages,  the 
English,  the  German,  and  the  Swedish.* 

liie  words  of  the  Swedish  language  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  German^  that  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  latter  language 
may,  without  much  trouble,  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  for- 
mer. The  idiom  is  almost  exactly  Eng|lish,  so  that  you  may  turn 
most  Swedish  sentences,  word  for  word,  into  English,  and  they  will 

*  See  Appsndix.  P 
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make  sense.  There  are  a  good  many  Swedish  words  wmchreseifilUo 
tiie  English  very  closely,  either  in  their  spelling  or  pronimciatioiu 
So  that  to  a  naiiye  of  Britain,  the  Swedish  language  is  not  attended 
frith  much  difficulty. 


RUSSIA. 

Rciasia  embraces  nearly  one  half  of  Europe  and  more  than  one  third 
of  Asia,  extending  without  interruption  from  the  Baltic  sea  on  the 
west,  to  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Frozen  ocean  on 
the  north  to  the  Chinese  empire,  Tartary,  Persia,  and  Turkey  on 
the  south.  It  lies  between  39<*  SC  and  76°  N.  latitude,  and  between 
island  192°  E.  longitude.  The  area  is  estimated  at  7,595,000  square 
miles,  being  one  ninth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Russia  in  Europe  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Frozen  ocean,  E.  by  Rus- 
moL  in  Asia^'  S.  by  the  sea  of  Azoph  and  the  Black  sea ;  W.  b;^  Tur* 
key,  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Prussian  dominions,  the  Baltic  sea, 
Sweden,  and  Norw^.    It  contains  1,891,512  square  miles.    Popu 
lation  41,773,000.    Popul&itibn  on  a  square  mile  22. 

Of  the  Persons  and  Dress  of  the  RtisHans. 

The  Russians  are  in  general  hardy,  vigorous,  and  patient  of  labour.' 
Their  complexions  diner  little  from  those  of  the  English  and  Scots, 
but  the  women  use  a  sort  of  rouge  to  heighten  tlKir  beau^* 
Their  eye-sight  seems  to  be  defective,  occasioned  probably  by  the 
snow  which  for  a  gpreat  part  of  the  year  is  continually  on  the 
ground. 

The  Russian  peasants  are  a  coarse  hardy  race,  brutally  stupid,  and 
of  CTeat  bodily  strength.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  round  hat,  er  cap, 
with  a  high  crown,  a  coarse  robe  of  drugget,  or  in  winter  of  sheep* 
skin  with  the  wool  turned  inwards,  reaching  to  the  knee,  and' bound 
round  the  waist  by  a  sash ;  trowsers  of  thick  linen ;  a  woollen  or 
flannel  cloth  wrapped  round  the  leg,  instead  of  stockings ;  sandals 
woven  from  strips  of  a  pliant  bark,  and  fastened  by  stnngs  of  the 
same  materials,  which  are  twined  round  the  leg  and  serve  as  garters 
to  the  wrappers.  In  warm  weather  the  peasants  frequently  wear 
only  a  short  coarse  shirt  and  trowsers. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  in  society  the  dress  of  the  men  consists 
of  a  pelisse,  or  large  fur  cloak,  fur  boots,  or  shoes,  a  black  velvet  or 
fur  bonnet,  which  is  made  large  enough  to  cover  their  ears,  and  pre- 
vent the  frost  from  nipping  them.  AD,  whether  rich  or  poor,  wear 
their  lank  hair  combed  straight  without  powder,  and  let  their  beards 
grow. 

The  women  are  not  so  well  protected  by  their  dress  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  climate ;  but  their  sedentary  dcnnestic  habit  of  life 
renders  this  advantage  less  necessary.  They  wear  a  long  habit,  ad- 
justed to  the  shape  and  covering  the  whole  body.  The  toilet  of  a 
woman  in  only  moderate  circumstances,  is  composed  of  an  extraor- 
dinary numbor  of  articles,  gold  chains,  ear-rings,  strings  of  }>earl, 
bracelets,  rings,  &c.  On  going  out  they  generailly  throw  a  large 
silk  handkerchief  over  their  coif,  which  hangs  over  the  shoulders 
*md  down  the  back. 

The  Russian  villages  all  resemble  each  other:  the  houses  are 
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built  of  wood,  by  laying  beams  one  across  the  other ;  the  spact;^  be 
tween  the  beams  are  closed  with  flax  and  moss.  A  large  dooi  leadt 
to  tiie  yard.  In  the  house  is  a  sort  of  hall,  with  numerous  conve 
oiences  for  milk,  and  other  necessaries  ;  and  the  family  room,  with  a 
tremendous  stove  built  of  tiles,  which  is  always  red  hot,  eren  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  sultry  summer.  Wooden  benches  are  fastened  to 
the  wainscot  all  round  the  room,  before  which  stands  a  table.  In  one 
comer  is  suspended  the  Ohross  or  idol,  which  the  Russian  without 
ceremony  calls  his  God,  and  on  a  small  shelf  underneath  stands  a 
lamp,  which  in  the  houses  of  people  of  rank  is  continually  burning, 
but  with  the  common  people  it  is  only  lighted  on  holydays ;  on  par- 
ticular solemn  occasions,  or  when  they  wish  to  atone  for  a  particular 
sin,  they  place  a  lighted  wax  taper  by  the  side  of  it  Fowls,  dogs, 
cats,  pigeons,  in  short  the  whole  family  is  here  collected.  To  one  of 
the  main  beams  is  suspended  an  elastic  cradle,  by  means  of  ropes, 
which  may  be  put  in  motion  without  difficulty,  and  will  continue 
swinging  some  time. 

A  Kussian  village  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  you  may  cxfteo 
look  round  in  rain  for  one  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  have  an 
appearance  of  nakedness,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  mostly  a 
large,  uninhabited  district,  or  consists  chiefly  of  grass  land  for  cattle 

Employments  and  Social  Habits  of  the  Russians. 
A  great  part  of  the  lower  class  of  people  at  Petersburg  can  scarce- 
ly be  reckoned  among  tlie  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  summer 
many  thousands  are  employed  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons, 
&c.  who  return  home  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  whose  numbers 
are  supplied  by  other  thousands  who  gain  their  bread  as  ice-cutters. 
Most  ot  them  have  no  resident  city,  and  no  property  except  the  im- 
plements of  their  industry.  They  chiefly  dweU  in  the  surrounding 
villagfes,  where  they  enter  into  companies  differently  composed  as  to 
the  numbers,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  living  out  of  a  common 
chest.  Many  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  erect  a  building, 
never  leave  the  place  of  their  employment,  but  sleep  in  the  open  air 
amon^  heaps  of  rubbish,  or  under  gateways,  in  order  to  be  earlier  at 
work  in  the  morning.  Great  numbers  live  entirely  during  the  sum- 
mer on  board  the  barks  and  floats  of  timber  that  come  to  Petersburg 
under  their  conduct. 

The  Russian  mechanic,  whose  trade  obliges  him  to  a  sedentary  life, 
commonly  lives  in  the  cellar  of  some  brick  house.  Almost  all  the 
houses  having,  according  to  the  Italian  fashion,  a  habitable  range  of 
cellars,  these  people  find  quarters  e^en  in  the  best  parts  of  the  town; 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  cellars  are  filled  with  lodgers,  while  the 
workmen  are  still  employed  in  erecting  the  first  and  second  stories. 
Few  people  are  more  contented  with  their  situation,  than  the  Rus- 
sians, and  in  no  country  is  there  a  greater  proportion  of  natural  cheer- 
fulness and  resignation,  and  a  ^eater  participation  in  public  festivi- 
ties, than  in  Russia.  No  Russian,  however  poor,  consumes  all  that 
he  earns ;  frequently  he  continues  his  extremely  parsimonious  way 
of  life  even  after  he  has,  by  his  diligence,  secured  himself  from  all 
danger  of  future  want.  The  earnings  of  the  lowest  day-labourer  are 
more  than  adequate  to  his  wants.  He  must  be  very  poor,  indeed,  or 
very  lazy,  who  cannot  at  least  for  one  day  in  the  weet  procure  suffi* 
cient  to  ^^tif;y^  his  thirst  for  strong  liquors.  Every  Russian  has  his 
sheep-skm  pelisse,  and  the  poorer  sort  are  never  seen  shivering  with 
cold,  as  in  many  other  Euroj^ean  countries 
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Enjoyment  is  the  g^rand  concern,  the  main  object  of  "ill  acti? ity, 
the  great  spur  to  cooipetitioD,  the  pivot  on  which  the  daily  coune 
of  Me  at  \Petersburg  turns.  One  part  of  the  public  must  indeed 
work,  that  they  may  enjoy ;  but  a  greater  proportion  enjoy  without 
working. 

Sociability  is  here  of  a  rery  different  character  from  that  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe ;  it  consists  in  the  social  enjoyments  of  zil 
the  comforts  of  life.  A  man  reserves  nothing  but  his  business  and 
his  cares  to  himself  and  his  confidants ;  all  the  rest  is  common  pro- 
perty, which  seems  to  belong  less  to  the  principal  than  to  his  com- 
panions. 

Of  the  Rwsian  J^TobUity.* 

Some  of  the  nobles  are  much  richer  than  the  richest  of  our  English 
peers ;  and  a  vast  number,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  very  poor.  To 
this  poverty,  and  to  these  riches,  are  equally  joined  the  most  abject 
meanness,  and  the  most  detestable  profligacy.  In  sensuality,  they  are 
without  limits  of  law,  conscience,  or  honour.  In  their  amusement, 
always  children ;  in  their  resentment,  women.  The  toys  of  infants, 
the  baubles  of  French  fops,  constitute  the  highest  object  of  their 
wishes.  Novelbr  delights  the  human  race ;  but  no  part  of  it  seek  for 
novelty  so  eagerly  as  the  Russian  nobles.  Novelty  in  their  debauch- 
eries ;  novelty  in  gluttony ;  novelty  in  cruelty ;  novelty  in  whatever 
they  pursue.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  lower  class,  who  preservo 
their  habits  unaltered  from  one  generation  to  another.  But  Uiere  are 
characteristics  in  which  the  Russian  prince  and  the  Russian  peasant 
are  the  same :  they  are  all  equally  barbarous.  Visit  a  Russian,  of 
whatever  rank,  at  his  country  seat,  and  you  will  find  him  lounging 
about,  uncombed,  unwashed,  unshaven,  half-naked,  eating  raw  tur- 
nips, and  drinking  quasa.  The  raw  turnip  is  handed  about  in  slices, 
m  the  first  bouses,  upon  a  silver  salver,  with  brandy,  as  a  whet  before 
dinner.  Their  hair  is  universally  in  a  state  not  to  be  described ;  and 
tibeir  bodies  are  only  divested  of  vermin  when  they  frequent  the  bath. 
Upon  tliosc  occasions,  their  shirts  and  pelisses  are  held  over  a  hot 
stove,  and  the  heat  occasions  the  vermin  to  fall  off.  It  is  a  fact  too 
notorious  to  admit  dispute,  that  from  the  emperor  to  the  meanest 
slave,  throughout  the  vast  empire  of  all  the  Russias,  including  all  its 
princes,  nobles,  priests,  and  peasants,  there  exists  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual in  a  thousand,  whose  body  is  destitute  of  vermin.  An  English 
gentleman  of  Moscow,  residing  as  a  banker  in  the  city,  assured  me, 
that,  passing  on  horseback  through  the  streets,  he  has  often  seen  wo- 
men of  the  highest  quality,  sitting  in  the  windows  of  their  palaces, 
divesting  each  other  of  vermin ;- -another  trait,  in  addition  to  what  1 
have  said  before,  of  their  resemblance  to  the  Neapolitans. 

The  true  manners  of  the  people  are  not  seen  in  Petersburg,  nor 
even  in  Moscow,  by  entering  the  houses  of  nobility  only.  Some  of 
them  and  generally  those  to  whom  letters  of  recommendation  are 
obtained,  have  travelled,  and  introduce  refinements,  which  their 
friends  and  companions  readily  imitate.     The  real  Russian  rises  at  an 


*  This  article  and  the  following  are  taken  from  Dr.  Clarke,  whc 
has  been  accused  of  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  in  his  state- 
ments. A  similar  account  has  been  lately  given  by  Dr.  Lyall,  'vhs 
had  resided  several  years  in  Russia. — P 
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.  curly  hoar,  and  break&st  on  a  dram  with  black  bread.  His  dinner 
it  noon  consists  of  the  coarsest  and  most  greasy  viands,  the  scorbutic 
^^ts  of  which  are  counteracted  by  salted  cucumbers,  sour  cabbage, 
Hw  juice  of  his  vctccinium,  and  his  nectar,  qtKiss.  Sleep,  which  ren- 
ders him  unmindful  of  his  abject  servitude  and  barbarous  life,  he  par* 
tieokrly  indulges ;  sleeping  always  after  eating,  and  going  early  to 
his  bed.  The  principal  articles  of  diet  are  the  same  every  where ; 
grease  and  brandy.  A  stranger,  dining  with  their  most  refined  and 
most  accomplished  princes,  may  in  vain  expect  to  see  his  knife  and 
£brk  changed.  If  he  sends  them  away,  they  are  returned  without 
even  being  wiped.  If  he  looks  behind  him,  he  will  see  a  servant  spit 
in  the  plate  he  is  to  receive,  and  wipe  it  with  a  dirty  napkin,  to  re- 
move the  dust.  If  he  ventures  f  which  he  should  avoid  it  he  is  hun- 
fpry)  to  inspect  the  soup  in  his  plate  with  too  inquisitive  an  eye,  he 
,  Will  doubtless  discover  living  victims  in  distress,  which  a  Bussian,  if 
he  saw,  would  swallow  with  mdifierence.  Is  it  not  known  to  all,  that 
Fotemkin  used  to  take  vermin  from  his  head,  and  kill  them  on  the 
bottom  of  his  plate  at  table  ?  and  beauteous  princesses  of  Moscow  do 
not  scruple  to  follow  his  example.  But  vermin  unknown  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  which  it  is  not  permitted  even  to  name,  attack  the 
stran^ier  who  incautiously  approaches  too  near  the  persons  of  their 
nobihty,  and  visit  him  from  tiieir  sophas  and  chairs.  If  at  table  he 
regards  his  neighbour,  he  sees  him  picking  his  teeth  with  his  fork, 
and  then  plungmg  it  into  a  plate  of  meat  which  is  brought  round  to 
all.  The  horrors  of  a  Russian  kitchen  are  inconceivable ;  and  there 
is  not  a  bed  in  the  whole  empire,  which  an  English  traveller,  aware 
of  its  condition,  would  venture  to  approach. — There  is,  in  fact,  no 
degree  of  meanness  to  which  a  Russian  nobleman  wiU  not  conde- 
scend. To  enumerate  the  things  of  which  we  were  eye-witnesses, 
would  only  weary  and  disgust  the  reader. 

Of  the  Slaves  and  Slavery. 

We  have  now  contemplated  the  nobles,  or  we  may  say,  in  general, 
the  upper  classes  of  society:  the  rest  of  the  community  (with  the 
trifling  exception  of  a  few  merchants  in  the  sea-ports,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  foreigners)  consists  of  the  peasantry,  who  continue  in  the 
state  of  bondsmen,  in  which  the  lower  orders  in  all  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope once  were.  To  paint  the  situation  and  habits  of  those  perwns, 
it  IS  almost  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are  slaves  in  the  possession  of 
the  barbarous  nobles  whom  we  have  already  described.  They  are 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  transferred  with  it,  like  cattle ;  and  although 
many  laws  are  passed  for  their  protection,  and  severe  examples 
are  not  unfrequently  made  of  masters  who  treat  them  cruelly,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  any  thing  but  abuse,  where  a  man's  power  ia  abso- 
lute over  his  fellow ;  or  any  thing  but  debasement  in  the  character, 
and  wretchedness  in  the  condition  of  one  who  is  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  a  master. 

We  observed  a  striking  difference  between  the  peasants  of  the 
Crown  and  those  of  individuals.  The  former  are  almost  all  ia  com- 
paratively easy  circumstances.  Their  ahrock^  or  rent,  is  fixed  at  five 
roubles  a  year,  all  charges  included;  and  as.  they  are  sure  that  it 
will  never  be  raised,  they  are  more  industrious.  The  peasrnts  be- 
longing to  the  nobles  have  their  ahrock  regulated  by  their  meaKis  of 
getting  money;  at  an  average,  throughout  the  empire,  of  ei^'ht  or 
ten  roubles.  ^  It  then  becomes,  not  a  rent  for  land,  but  a  dow.«nff)it 
tax  on  their  industry.    Each  male  peasant  is  obliged  by  law  lo  la 
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boar  three  dajrs  in  each  week  for  his  proprietor.  This  law  takes  ef- 
fect on  his  arriying*  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  If  the  proprietor  chooses 
to  employ  him  the  other  days,  he  may ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  manu- 
factory :  hut  he  then  finds  him  in  food  and  clothing.  Mutual  ad- 
ranta^e,  however,  generally  relaxes  this  law ;  and  excepting  such 
as  are  selected  for  cbmestic  servants,  or  as  ahove,  are  employed  in 
manufactories,  the  slave  pays  a  certain  ahrock^  or  rent,  to  oe  allow- 
ed to  work  all  the  week  on  his  own  account.  The  master  is  bound 
to  furnish  him  with  a  house,  and  a  certain  portion  of  land.  The  al- 
lotment of  land  is  generally  settled  by  the  Starosta  (Elder  of  the  vil- 
lage,) and  a  meeting  of  the  peasants  themselves.  The  number  of 
)>cg^SLi^  ^^  Petersburg  is  very  small ;  as,  when  one  is  found,  he  is 
immediately  sent  back  tu  his  owner.  In  Moscow,  and  other  towns, 
they  are  numerous ;  thoug^h  I  think  less  so  than  in  London.  They 
beg"  with  gpreat  modesty,  in  a  low  and  humble  tone  of  voice,  frequently 
crossing  Oiemselves,  and  are  much  less  clamorous  and  importunate 
than  a  London  beggar. 

The  master  has  the  power  of  correcting  his  slaves,  by  blows  or 
confinement ;  but  if  he  is  guilty  of  any  great  cruelty,  he  is  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  ;  which  are,  we  are  told,  executed  in  this  point  with 
impartiality.  In  one  of  the  towers  of  tie  BLhitaigorod,  at  Moscow, 
there  was  a  Countess  Soltikof  confined  for  many  years  with>a  most 
unrelenting  severity,  which  she  merited  for  cruelty  to  her  slaves. 
Instances  of  barbarity  are,  however,  by  no  means  rare.  At  Kostro- 
ma, the  sister  of  Mr.  Kotchetof,  the  governor,  gave  me  an  instance 
of  a  nobleman  who  had  nailed  (if  I  understood  her  right)  his  servant 
to  a  cross.  The  master  was  sent  to  a  monastery,  and  the  business 
hushed  up.  Domestic  servants,  and  those  employed  in  manufacto- 
ries, as  they  are  more  exposed  to  cruelty,  so  they  sometimes  revenge 
themselves  in  a  terrible  manner,  A  Mr.  Hetrof,  brother  to  Mrs. 
Schepotef,  who  had  a  great  distillery,  disappeared  suddenly,  and 
was  pretty  easily  guessed  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  boiling  copper 
by  his  slaves.  We  heard  another  instance,  though  not  from  ec^ually 
good  authority,  of  a  lady,  now  in  Moscow,  who  had  been  poisoned 
three  several  times  by  her  servants. 

The  only  property  a  Russian  nobleman  allows  his  peasants  to  pos- 
sess, is  the  food  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  eat  himself— the  bark  of  trees, 
chaff,  and  other  refuse — quass,  water,  and  fish  oil.  If  the  slave  has 
sufficient  ingenuity  to  g^in  money  without  his  knowledge,  it  becomes 
a  dangerous  possession ;  and,  when  once  discovered,  falls  instantly 
into  the  hands  of  his  lord.  A  peasant  in  the  village  of  Celo  Molody^ 
near  Moscow,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  scrape  together  a 
little  wealth,  wished  to  marry  hfs  daughter  to  a  tradesman  of  the 
city ;  and  for  that  purpose,  that  she  should  be  free,  he  offered  fifteen 
thousand  rubles  far  her  liberty — ^a  most  unusual  price  of  freedom, 
and  a  much  greater  sum  than  persons  of  his  class,  situated  as  he  was, 
will  be  found  to  possess.  The  tyrant  took  the  ransom ;  and  then  told 
the  father,  that  both  the  girl  and  the  money  belonged  to  him ;  and 
therefore  she  must  still  contini'**.  among  the  number  of  his  slaves. 
What  a  picture  do  these  facts  afibrd  of  the  state  of  Russia !  It  is 
thus  we  behold  the  subjects  of  a  vast  empire,  stripped  of  all  they 
possess,  and  existing  in  the  most  abject  servitude ; — victims  of  tyran- 
ny and  torture— of  -  sorrow  and  poverty-— of  sickness  and  famine. 
Traversing  the  provinces  south  or  Moscow,  the  land  is  as  the  garden 
of  Eden;  a  fine  soil,  covered  with  com,  and  apparently  smiling  in 
oleaty.    Entar  the  cottage  of  the  poor  labourer,  surrounded  by  al^ 
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these  riches,  and  you  find  him  dying  of  hunger,  or  pining  from  had 
food;  and  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Extensive 
pastures  covered  with  cattle,  afford  no  milk  to  him.  In  autumn,  the 
harvest  yields  no  bread  for  his  children.  The  lord  claims  all  the  pro- 
duce. At  the  end  of  summer,  every  road  in  tlie  southern  provinces 
is  filled  with  caravans,  bearing  corn  and  all  sorts  of  provisions,  every 
produce  of  labour  and  the  land,  to  supply  the  lords  of  Moscow  and 
Petersburg ;  and  the  markets  of  these  two  capitals,  which,  like  whirl- 
pools, swallow  all  that  comes  within  their  vortex  with  never-ending 
voracity.  Can  there  be  a  more  afiecting  sight,  than  a  Russian  £uni- 
ly,  having  got  in  an  abundant  harvest,  in  want  of  the  common  stores 
to  supply  and  support  them,  through  the  rigours  of  their  long  and  in-' 
clement  winter  ? 

OfB.u»nan  Festivals, 
A  PEOPLE  so  fond  of  social  amusements  as  those  of  the  city  of  Pe- 
tersburg, are  not  apt  to  let  slip  any  opportunity  for  feasting  and  jun- 
keting. Name-da^s  and  birth-days  are  particularly  solemnized  in 
Russian  families  with  grand  entertainments  or  balls,  at  which  the 
friends  and  ac<]^uaintance  customarily  assemble  without  formal  invi- 
tation. The  birth  of  a  child,  the  appointment  to  an  office,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  house,  in  short,  every  fortunate  occurrence  furnishes  an 
occasion  for  domestic  festivity.  At  these  times  the  same  ease  and 
freedom  prevail,  that  so  agreeably  heighten  the  character  of  the  ge- 
neral manners  of  the  people  of  this  place.  No  custom  is  of  such  uni- 
ve^al  obligation  as  not  to  admit  of  an  exception  without  improprie- 
ty ;  no  where  are  fewer  formalities,  and  no  where  is  the  neglect  of 
them  attended  with  fewer  r^narks  and  expostulations.  Weddings, 
christenings,  and  funerals,  are  conducted  in  various  ways ;  there  be- 
ing at  Petersburg  no  rule  of  etiquette  prescribing  the  pomp,  nor  any 
form  to  regulate  the  ceremonies. 

Modes  of  TroAjelling  in  Russia, 

Amono  the  many  conveniences  introduced  of  late  into  Russia,  that 
of  travelling  is  remarkable.  Nothing  strikes  a  stranger  more  than 
the  facility  with  which  the  Russians  perform  the  longest  and  most 
uncomfortable  joumies.  They  travel  in  sledges  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  linden-tree,  lined  with  thick  felt,  drawn  by  rein-deer,  when  the 
snow  is  frozen  liard  enough  ^  bear  them.*  In  the  internal  parts  of 
Russia,  horses  draw  their  sleuges :  and  the  sledge- way  towal^ds  Feb- 
ruary becomes  so  well  beaten,  that  they  erect  a  kind  of  couch  upon 
the  sledges,  on  which  they  may  lie  at  full  length,  and  so  travel  night 
and  day,  wrapt  up  in  good  furs ;  thus  they  will  sometimes  perform  a 
journey  of  four  hundred  miles  in  three  days  and  nights. 

Instead  of  hackney  coaches  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  there 
are  persons  always  plying  at  their  stands,  ready  to  drive  where  they 
are  ordered,  in  summer  with  drcjekas^  and  in  winter  with  sledges. 
The  drojeka  consists  of  a  bench  with  springs  under  it,  and  cushions 
upon  it,  on  four  wheels,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  horse,  and  just  be^ 
hmd  him  sits  the  driver ;  in  other  respects  the  drojeka  is  construct- 
ed according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner :  thus  some  are  made  with 
elbows ;  some  have  a  tester  to  preserve  the  passengers  from  rain^ 

*  Tbi*  tt  only  in  the  extreme  northern  districtB,  or  in  Laplaiid. — P 
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Bome  hare  backs,  smd  others  are  plain.  Those  that  aie  intended  for 
public  senrice  are  made  in  the  simplest  form,  very  light,  but  always 
gaudily  painted.  Two  persons  at  most  can  sit  on  them,  besides  the 
driver,  with  tolerable  ease.  Having  no  covering,  and  frequently 
affording  no  protection  from  the  dirt,  the  rider  is  entirely  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  jolting  of  the  motion,  whence  the  name  drojeka 
was  obtained,  renders  it  a  very  unpleasant  vehicle.  In  the  best  ire- 
quented  parts  of  the  town  are  handsome  sledges  with  fine  running 
horses,  briving  at  fall  speed  is  one  of  the  favourite  winter  diver- 
sions of  the  Russians.  In  the  long  and  broad  streets  are  frequently 
seen  abreast  two,  four,  or  six  sledges.  No  one  who  has  not  been  an 
eye-witness,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  glide 
along  the  plains  of  frozen  snow.  The  dexterity  of  the  driver  strikes 
every  foreigner  with  astonishment  In  the  busiest  streets  a  prodi- 
g^ious  number  of  sledges  are  running  across  each  other  m  every  direc- 
tion, almost  all  of  them  driving  very  fast,  and  yet  it  is  but  seldom  that 
an  accident  happens.  Every  driver  wears  a  plate  of  tin  at  his  back, 
<m  which  is  painted  his  number,  and  the  quarter  of  the  city  to  which 
he  belongs. 

When  the  emperor  or  any  of  the  royal  family  make  a  long  journey, 
a  machine  is  used  large  enough  to  contain  a  bed,  table,  chairs,  &c.  so 
that  four  or  six  persons  may  lodge  in  it,  and  be  furnished  with  all 
necessary  accommodations.  This  machine  is  set  on  a  sledge  drawn 
by  twenfy-four  horses,  which  are  relieved  at  regular  stages  ;  and  to 
illumiuate  the  road  by  night,  great  piles  of  wood  are  placed  at  certain 
dbtances.  and  set  on  fire. 

Of  Russian  Marriages  and  Funerals. 

Among  the  lower  classes  in  Russia  the  nuptial  ceremonies  are  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  When  the  parents  are  agreed  upon  a  match, 
though  the  parties  perhaps  have  never  seen  each  other,  the  bride  is 
examined  by  a  number  of  females.  On  the  wedding-day,  she  is  crown- 
ed with  a  gfarland  of  wormwood ;  and  after  the  priest  has  tied  the 
nuptial  knot,  his  clerk  or  sexton  throws  a  handful  of  hops  upon  the 
head  of  the  bride,  wishing  that  she  may  prove  as  fruitful  as  that  plant. 
She  is  then  led  home  with  abundance  oi  coarse  ceremonies.  The 
barbarous  treatment  of  wives  by  their  husbands,  which  formerly  ex- 
tended to  the  right  of  putting  them  to  death,  is  now  either  guarded 
against  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  by  particular  stipulations  in  the 
marriage  contract. 

The  Russians  entertain  many  fantastical  notions  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  dead.  After  the  corpse  is  dressed,  a  priest  is  hired  to 
pray  for  the  soul,  to  purify  it  with  incense,  and  sprinkle  it  with  holy 
water  whUe  it  remains  above  ground.  When  the  body  is  carried  to 
the  grave,  which  is  done  with  many  gesticulations  of  sorrow,  the 
priest  produces  a  ticket,  signed  by  the  bishop  and  another  clergyman, 
as  the  deceased's  passport  to  heaven.  This  being  put  into  the  coffin 
between  the  fingers  of  the  corpse,  the  companj  return  to  the  deceas- 
ed's house,  where  they  drown  their  sorrow  in  intoxication,  which 
lasts  with  few  intervals  forty  days.  During  that  time  a  priest  every 
day  says  prayers  over  the  grave  of  the  deceased  ;^  for  though  the 
Russians  do  not  believe  in  purgatory,  yet  they  imagine  that  their  de- 
parted friend  may  be  assisted  by  prayer,  in  his  long  journey  to  the 
place  of  his  destination  after  this  life. 
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Of  their  Diversion*  and  Entertainments, 

The  amusements  of  the  politer  part  of  mankind  are,  by  the  extent 
of  ciFilization,  and  by  the  regular  mtercourse  of  nations,  now  become 
BO  much  alike  in  all  countries,  that  the  account  of  them  from  one  ca- 
pital would  nearly  suit  all  others :  the  popular  diversions,  however, 
8tiU,  almost  every  where,  bear  the  stamp  of  a  certain  peculiarity, 
which  may  not  uiifrequently  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  addition 
to  the  history  of  its  manners. 

The  Russian,  on  the  whole,  is  a  cheerful  being.  A  happy  volubi 
lity^,  and  a  thoughtlessness  pecuhar  to  himself,  accompany  mm  through 
life.  The  most  penurious  condition,  and  the  most  toilsome  labour, 
leave  him  always  some  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  exist- 
ence. The  former  gives  him  no  concern,  as  his  circle  of  ideas  seldom 
extends  to  the  representation  of  a  nobler  and  more  refined  state  of 
beingr ;  and  the  latter  he  mitigates  by  singing  his  country  ballads,  and 
by  taking  a  portion  of  brandy.  The  verge  at  which  this  excellent 
fi^round  colour  in  the  national  character  gradually  fades  away,  is  the 
line  of  partition  between  the  populace  and  the  citizen.  The  higher 
the  classes  of  mankind,  the  less  natural  is  their  mirth. 

The  cheerful  disposition  of  the  common  Russians  being  chiefly 
maintained  by  singing,  that  ought  to  be  the  first  amusement  to  be 
mentioned.  Every  employment,  even  the  most  laborious,  the  Rus- 
sian aJleviates  by  sinking,  and  every  satisfaction,  every  pleasure,  is 
by  the  same  means  heightened  and  improved.  There  is  not  a  nation 
in  Europe  in  which  the  propensity  to  this  amusement  is  so  prevalent 
as  in  Russia. 

The  national  interest  contained  in  the  subjects  of  Russian  ballads, 
their  extremely  simple  but  melodious  tunes,  the  musical  dispositions, 
and  generally  well-formed  organs  of  the  {>eople,  have  aVery  a^^e- 
ible  and  surprizing  effect,  even  on  unmusical  strangers  and  foreign- 
ers. It  is  therefore  a  customary  recreation  of  the  higher  ranks  of  St. 
Petersburg  to  take  with  them  in  a  boat,  on  their  parties  of  pleasure 
on  the  water,  a  band  of  expert  singers,  to  sing  the  popular  Russian 
ballads  ;  a  practice  likewise  often  used  at  their  tables  at  home. 

When  the  Russian  populace  are  disposed  to  be  merry  in  company, 
the  dance  cannot  be  omitted.  No.  popular  dance  can  be  more  ex* 
pressive  and  diverting  than  the  national  dance  commonly  called  the 
jDove-dcmce,  It  is  generally  performed  by  one  couple,  who  stand 
facing  one  another  at  some  distance,  seemingly  making  love,  and 
with  energetic  pantomimical  gestures,  by  turns,  sue,  reject,  impor- 
tune, disdain,  and  comply.  As  this  dance  is  throughout  a  natural, 
strongly  impressive  pantomime,  art  can  add  little  or  nothing  to  its 
improvement.  The  music  to  which  it  is  danced  is  extremely  simple ; 
often  no  instrument  at  all  is  used,  but  the  by-standers  sing  in  chorus 
some  vulgar  ballad  to  the  tune.  In  the  public-houses,  called  Kahaks^ 
the  populace  assemble  at  idle  hours,  in  merry  companies,  to  sing  and 
carouse. 

Among  the  places  of  public  resort  for  the  lower  classes,  the  bath- 
ing-houses must  be  included,  which  administer  not  only  to  necessity 
but  to  recreation.  The  common  Russians  frequent  them  at  least 
once  a  week;  and  the  day  on  which  this  custom  is  adopted  is  a  holy- 
day.  Vapour-baths  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  which  are 
thus  cons  tructed ;  the  bath-room  has  a  large  vaulted  oven,  which  is 
so  strong  y  heated,  that  the  stones  which  form  the  upper  part  of  it  be- 
coioe  glowing  hot      For  augmenting  the  heat,  water  is  sprinkled  on 
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tibese  stones ;  by  this  proces<}  the  room  is  immediately  fiBed  with  va 
poar.  BoQnd  the  w-alls  are  beoches  or  scafTolds,  afibrding^  every  pet 
son  the  choice  of  au  atmosphere  more  or  less  hot,  as  the  bench  it 
higher  or  lower  from  the  ground.  The  bathers  sit  or  lie  in  this  hot 
yapour,  which  produces  such  a  perspiration,  as  witiioiit  actual  expe- 
riment cannot  be  well  conceireid.  To  promote  this  still  more,  it  is 
the  common  practice  for  the  bathers  to  be  aently  beaten  with  <iiy 
bunches  of  leaf  twigs  of  birch,  and  thten  rubbed  down  with  wooll^i 
cloths.  Almost  all  the  hospitals  and  public  institutions  of  every  kind 
are  provided  with  such  baths :  and  even  among  the  higher  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the  vapour  bath  is  used  as  a  necessary  of 
life,  as  well  as  a  luxury. 

The  games  in  practice  with  the  common  people,  for  recreation  and 
amusement,  are  all  extremely  simple,  requiring  only  exertion  and 
ability.  In  their  invention  they  are  entirely  national ;  the  populace 
of  the  towns,  notwithstanding  their  long  acq^uaintance  with  foreign- 
ers, having  never  learnt  to  mingle  any  foreign  manners  with  their 
pastimies. 

In  all  the  streets,  espeoially  in  winter,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see  men  or  boys  wrestling  or  boxing.  This  is  merely  a  diversion, 
being  seldom  or  never  the  effect  of  anger  or  quarrels,  but  usually 
engaged  in  from  a  good-humoured  challenge,  perhaps,  in  winter,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves  warm.  No  less  general  is  the 
^me  of  foot-ball,  particularly  amon?  the  drivers  of  sledges  and  dro- 
lekas  plying  at  their  stands  for  a  mre.  A  large  ball  stuffed  witii 
feathers  is  kicked  about ;  and  he  who  succeeds  in  catching  it  or  pick- 
ing it  up  with  his  hands,  in  ispite  of  the  kicks  and  cuffs  of  his  play- 
mates, carries  off  the  prize  of  nuts  or  money.  Chess  and  drafts  are 
likewise  very  common  with  the  Russian  populace.  In  the  large 
squires,  or  under  the  arcades  of  the  shops,  people  of  the  lowest  classes 
are  everv  day  seen  amusing  themselves  at  these  ^ames,  and  many  of 
them  in  a  masterly  way. 

The  most  common  amusement  is  the  swing,  which  every  where, 
and  at  all  times,  is  used  as  an  amusement  by  persons  of  rank  and 
condition ;  but  at  Easter  it  is  the  grand  diversion  of  the  holydajs. 
The  swings  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts :  some  have  a  vibrating 
motion,  and  these  are  the  most  common,  well  known  in  Germany  and 
England;  others  are  turned  round  in  a  perpendicular,  and  others 
a^n  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  first  of  tnese  latter  species  con- 
sists of  two  high  posts,  on  the  top  of  which  rests  an  axle,  having  two 
pair  of  poles  fixed  in  its  centre.  Each  of  these  pair  of  poles  hasat  its 
two  extremities  a  seat  suspended  to  a  moveable  axis.  The  proprie- 
tor, by  turning  the  axis  that  rests  on  the  two  posts,  makes  all  the 
eight  seats  go  round  in  a  perpendicular  circle,  so  that  they  alternate- 
ly almost  touch  the  ground,  and  then  are  mounted  aloft  in  the  air. 
The  last  kind  is  composed  of  chairs,  chariots,  sledges,  wooden  horses, 
swans,  goats,  &c.  fastened  at  the  extremities  of  long  poles,  and  forced 
rapidly  round  in  a  horizontal  circle.  In  the  Easter  holydays  all  kinds 
of  machines  are  set  up  in  the  public  squares ;  and  as  the  common 
people  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  diversion,  it  is  a  joyful  season  to 
the  populace,  who  then  devote  themselves  without  restraint  to  their 
national  propensity  to  mirth. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  swings  at  the  Russian  fairs,  booths  are  usu- 
ally run  up  of  boards,  in  which  low  comedies  are  performed.  Each 
represeiitation  lasts  about  half  an  hour  and  the  price  of  admittance  is 
rery  trifling :  but  as  the  oonfiuence  of  people  is  extremely  great^»  and  * 
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the  octicg  g^oei  on  the  whole  day,  the  profits  are  always  considerablf 
both  to  the  managers  and  performers,  who  share  the  amount  between 
them. 

Ice-hills  are  exceedingly  common,  and  afford  a  perpetual  fund  of 
amusement  to  the  populace  during  the  Russian  carnival.  Every 
ice-hill  is  constructed  m  the  following  manner:  a  scaffolding  is  raised 
upon  the  frozen  river,  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  landing  place  at 
top,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  ladder.  From  this  summit  a  sloping 
plain  of  boards,  about  four  yards  broad  and  thirty  long,  descenos  to 
the  superficies  of  the  river.  Upon  these  boards  are  laid  square 
masses  of  ice  about  four  inches  thick,  which,  being  first  smoothed 
with  the  axe,  and  laid  close  to  each  other,  are  then  sprinkled  with 
water ;  by  which  means  they  adhere  to  the  board  and  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  form  an  inclined  plain  of  pure  ice.  From  the  bottom  of  this 
plain  the  snow  is  cleared  away  for  the  length  of  two  hundred  yards, 
and  the  breadth  of  four,  upon  the  level  bed  of  the  river ;  and  tibus 
sides  of  this  course,  as  well  as  the  sides  and  top  of  the  scaffolding, 
are  ornamented  with  firs  and  pines.  Each  person  being  provid^ 
with  a  sledge,  something  like  a  butcher's  tray,  mounts  Uie  ladder, 
and  having  attained  the  summit,  he  seats  himself  on  his  sledge  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  mclined  plain,  down  which  he  suffers  it  to 
glide  with  considerable  rapidity ;  the  velocity  acquired  in  the  descent, 
carries  it  to  more  than  one  hundred  yards  upon  the  level  ice  of  the 
river.  At  the  end  of  the  course  there  is  usually  another  ice-hill  simi- 
lar to  the  former,  which  begins  where  the  other  ends ;  so  that  the 
Serson  immediately  mounts  again,  and  in  the  same  manner  glides 
own  the  other  plain  of  ice.  The  ^freat  difficulty  consists  in  steering 
and  poising  the  sledge  as  it  is  humed  down  the  mclined  plain.  Boys 
amuse  themselves  in  skating  down  these  hills:  they  glide  chiedy 
upon  one  skate,  being  better  able  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  upon 
one  leg  than  upon  two. 

In  the  gardens  of  Oranienbaum,  a  few  miles  from  Petersburg,  is  a 
very  extraordinary  building,  denominated  the  Flying  Mountain :  it  is 
made  of  wood,  supported  upon  brick  walls,  representing  a  mountain 
composed  of  three  principal  ascents,  gradually  diminishing  in  height, 
jwith  an  intermediate  space  to  resemble  vallies :  from  top  to  bottom 
is  a  floored  way,  in  which  three  parallel  grooves  are  formed.  It  is 
thus  used :  a  small  carriage  containing'  one  person  being  placed  in 
the  centre  groove  upon  me  hig;hest  pomt,  goes  with  great  rapidity 
down  one  hill ;  the  velocity  which  it  acquires  in  its  descent  carries  it 
up^  a  seccmd,  and  so  on  till  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  area,  when 
it  is  placed  in  one  of  the  grooves,  and  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  cord 
fixed  to  a  windlass.  At  3ie  top  of  the  mountain  are  several  apart- 
ments for  the  court  and  principal  nobility,  and  there  is  room  for  many 
thousand  spectators  within  the  colonnade  and  upon  its  roof.  Near 
the  Flying  Mountain  is  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  in  which  tourna- 
ments are  usually  exhibited. 

The  roads  approaching  to  the  city  of  Petersburg  are  bordered  <»i 
both  sides  with  elegant  villas.  Most  of  them  belong  to  private  per- 
sons, and  are  used  for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  and  their 
friends  in  a  very  hospitable  manner.  But,  with  still  greater  liberali- 
ty, several  persons  or  rank  convert  their  gardens  into  places  of  public 
entertainment,  to  which  all  persons  of  decent  appearance  are  at  liber- 
ty to  come.  The  country-seats  of  the  two  brothers  Nanshkin  de- 
serve here  particular  notice,  as  being  frequented  on  Sundays  by  great 
^  nombexs  or  the  higher  clMses.    A  mendly  invitation,  in  four  differ* 
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ft&t  languages,  inscribed  oyer  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  avthonzes 
evej^  one  of  decent  appearance  and  behaviour  to  amuse  himself  there 
in  whatever  way  he  pleases,  without  fear  of  molestation*  In  several 
pavilions  are  musicians  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  choose  to  dance: 
m  others  are  chairs  ready  for  the  reception  of  any  party  who  wish  to 
recreate  themselves  bv  sedate  conversation,  after  roaming  about  with 
the  throng.  Some  take  to  the  swings,  the  bowling-green,  and  other 
diversions.  On  the  canals  and  lakes  are  gondolas,  some  c(Mi8truc(ed 
for  rowing,  others  for  saiUng;  and  refreshments  are  bountifully 
spread  on  tables  in  particular  alcoves,  or  are  handed  about  by  ser- 
vants in  livery. 

AnnucU  Market  on  the  JWoo* 

At  the  oonolusion  of  the  long^  fast,  which  closes  on  the  fourth  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  Russians  lay  in  their  provisions  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  winter :  for  which  purpose  an  annual  market,  which  lasts  three 
days,  is  held  upon  the  river  near  the  fortress.  A  street,  more  than 
a  mile  in  leng^th,  is  lined  on  each  side  with  an  immense  store  of  pro- 
visions, sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  capital  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing months.  Many  thousand  raw  carcasses  of  oxen,  sheep,  hogSy 
pig^,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  and  everv  species  of  frozen  food,  are 
exposed  to  sale.  The  lai^er  quadrupeds  are  gprouped  in  various  cir- 
cles upright,  their  hind  legs  fixed  in  the  snow,  with  their  heads  and 
fore  i^gs  turned  towards  each  other.  These  occupy  the  hindermost 
row :  next  to  them  succeed  a  regular  series  of  animals,  descending 
l^radually  to  the  smallest,  intermixed  with  poultry  and  game  hanni^ 
m  festoons,  and  gamisbc^d  with  heaps  of  fish,  butter,  and  eggs.  It  is 
observable,  that  many  birds,  as  well  as  several  animals  in  these  north- 
ern regions,  become  white  in  winter ;  many  hundred  black  cocks 
being  changed  to  that  colour ;  and  some  may  at  this  season  be  seen, 
which  have  been  taken  before  the  metamorpkotU  is  completed,  ex- 
hibiting a  variegated  mixture  of  black  and  white  plumage. 

The  most  distant  quarters  contribute  to  supply  this  vast  store  of 
provisions ;  and  the  finest  veal  is  sent  by  land-carriage  as  far  as  from 
Archangel,  which  is  eif  ht  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Petersburg, 
yet  every  species  oif  food  is  exceedingly  cheap ;  butcher's  meat  of 
every  kind,  from  a  penny  to  three  half-pence  per  pound,  geese  at 
ten-pence  each,  large  pigs  at  eight-pence,  and  other  articles  in  pro- 
portion. In  order  to  render  frozen  food  fit  for  dressing,  it  must  be 
first  thawed  in  cold  water. 

Jfoscow^  the  Ancient  Capital* 
We  arrived,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  at  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
this  city  is  most  interesting  to  strangers.  Moscow  is  in  every  thing 
extraordinary ;  as  well  in  disappointing  expectation  as  in  surpassing 
it;  in  causing  wonder  and  dension,  jHeasure  and  regret.  Let  me 
conduct  the  reader  back  with  me  again  to  the  gate  b^r  which  we  en- 
tered, and  thence  through  the  streets.  Numerous  spires,  glittering 
with  gold,  amidst  burnished  domes  and  painted  palaces,  appear  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  plain,  for  several  versts  before  you  reach  this  gate. 
Having  passed,  you  look  about,  and  wonder  what  has  become  of  the 
city,  or  where  you  are  ;  and  are  ready  to  ask,  once  more.  How  far  is 
it  to  Moscow?  They  will  tell  you,  "This  is  Moscow!"  and  you  be- 
hold nothing  but  a  wide  and  scattered  suburb,  huts,  gardens,  pigsties, 
brick  walls,  churehes,  dunghills,  palaces,  timber-yajrds,  warehouses, 
ind  a  reioae,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient  to  stock  an  empiro    < 
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with  miserable  towns  and  miserable  villages.  One  might  imagine  aO 
the  states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by  way  of  repre- 
sentative, tq  Moscow :  and  under  this  impression  the  eye  is  presented 
with  deputies  from  all  countries,  holding  congress :  timber  nuts  from 
r^ions  beyond  the  Arctic ;  plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, not  whitewashed  since  their  arrival ;  painted  walls  from  the 
Tyrol ;  mosques  from  Constantinople ;  Tartar  temples  from  Bucha- 
ria ;  pagodas,  pavilions,  and  virandas  firom  China ;  cabarets  from 
Spain ;  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices  from  France ;  archi 
tectural  ruins  from  Rome  ;  terraces  and  treUisses  from  Naples ;  and 
warehouses  from  Wappin^.* 

On  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  French  during  the  late  war,  this 
ancient  Capital  was  desolated  by  a  tremendous  fire  :  but  it  has  risen 
in  greater  splendour  from  its  ashes.  Its  condition  five  years  after 
that  event,  lis  thus  described  by  Dr.  Macmichael.  "  Of  the  ruins  of 
a  city  that  had  contained  between  3  and  400,000  souls,  many  vesti- 
ges were  still  visible ;  but  the  great  advantages  made  towards  obli- 
terating the  traces  of  the  disaster  were  almost  inconceivable.  Before 
the  confiagrati(Hi,  which  commenced  on  the  3d  September,  1812,  the 
houses  of  Moscow  were  estimated  numerically  at  12,000,  but  under 
each  num^r  were  sometimes  comprehended  two,  three,  and  some- 
times even  four  distinct  dwellings.  The  greater  part  were  of  wood, 
the  rest  were  built  of  brick,  faced  with  stucco ;  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, it  was  calculated  that  nine-tenths  were  consumed.  The  quar- 
ter of  the  towh  called  BieJgorod,  (the  White  City)  was  preserved  by 
the  exertions  of  the  French ;  and  the  Kremlin,  where  Bonaparte 
lived,  remained  untouched,  till  the  morning  of  the  23d  October,  when 
several  parts  of  it  were  destroyed  by  the  four  distinct  explosions  that 
announced  the  final  departure  of  the  enemy."  By  Ibe  two  first,  part 
of  the  walls  and  one  of^  the  Towers  towards  the  river  were  destroy- 
ed ;  by  the  third,  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  four  great  bells 
of  Moscow  were  blown  up  with  tremendous  violence,  aad  the  Tower 
of  Ivan  Veliki  was  rent  from  the  top  to  the  base.  By  the  fourth,  the 
walls  of  the  arsenal,  upwards  of  three  yards  in  thickness,  with  part 
of  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  several  adjacent  pinnacles,  were  at 
once  blown  into  the  air,  by  a  concussion  which  shook  the  whole  city 
to  its  foundation. 

The  If^iahitants  of  Tobolsk,  Kurgan,  ^e.  in  Siberia. 

The  streets  of  Tobolsk  are  paved,  or  rather  planked,  wkh  timber. 
The  market-place  is  very  spacious,  where,  besides  provisions  and 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  large  quantities  of  Chinese  and  Euro- 
pean goods  are  exposed  to  sale.  Fish  of  all  kinds  are  in  great 
abundance  here,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  the  peasants 
are  too  indolent  to  carry  away,  by  degrees,  the  dung  of  their  cow- 
houses and  stables ;  it  is  a  fact,  tnat  £ey  are  frequency  obliged  to 
pull  down  their  houses,  and  take  the  materials  to  another  place,  where 
they  erect  them  again. 

At  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  Kurgan,  in  Siberia,  the 
place  to  which  M.  Kotzebue  was  banished,  is  a  village  where  travel- 
le»-  ^f  all  descriptions  are  accommodated  with  well-mmisfaed  cham- 

*  This  account  applies  to  Moscow  before  the  confiagration  of 
1812.    P. 
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oera,  good  beds,  and  are  treated  with  gratuitous  hospitality.  The  fed-  • 
owing-  may  senre  as  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  at  Kurgan. 

The  assessor  celebrated  the  festival  of  his  patron  saint,  which,  in 
Russia,  is  a  more  important  festival  than  a  birtn-Klav.  He  came  to  me, 
says  Kotzebue,  early  in  the  morning,  and  invited  me  to  his  housci 
where  he  said  I  should  meet  all  the  principal  people  of  the  place.  I 
went,  and  on  my  arrival  was  stunned  by  the  noise  of  five  men,  whom 
tfaey  call  singers.  These  men,  as  the  guests  arrive,  turn  their  backs^ 
apply  their  right  hands  to  their  mouth,  to  improve  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  and  make  a  loud  noise  in  one  comer  of  the  room. 

An  immense  table  groaned  under  the  weight  of  twenty  dishes,  but 
I  could  see  neither  plates  nor  chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
company.  The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  breakfast :  the  prin- 
cipal dishes  were  of  different  kinds  offish,  it  being  the  season  of  Lient. 
The  master  <^  the  house  carried  a  huge  brandy  bottle  in  his  hand, 
eager  to  serve  his^ests,  who  frequendy  drank  to  his  health,  without 
any  signs  of  intoxication.  There  was  no  wine,  but  instead  of  it  our 
host  presented  us  with  mead,  which  is  a  great  rarit}r,  as  there  are  no 
bees  in  Siberia.  The  guests,  when  they  were  satisfied,  took  their 
hats  and  went  away.  1  felt  it  necessary  to  follow  their  example. 
"Is  the  entertainment  over?"  said  I  to  the  governor,  who  stood  near 
me.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  the  company  are  going  home  to  take  their 
naps,  and  at  ^re  o'clock  they  will  be  here  again." 

1  returned  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  scene  was  then  changed. 
Instead  of  fish  and  brandy,  the  table  was  covered  with  cakes,  raisins, 
almonds,  Chinese  sweetmeats,  and  a  dry  conserve  of  apples  cut  into 
slices.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  a  young  and  charming  woman, 
now  made  her  appearance,  and  with  her  the  ladies  and  daughters  of 
the  guests.  Tea,  French  brandy,  and  punch,  were  handed  round  to 
the  company.  Card-tables  were  set,  and  the  guests  played  as  long  as 
the  brandy  allowed  them  to  distinguish  the  colour  of  tne  cards.  At 
supper-time  every  person  retired,  and  the  entertainment  closed. 

Of  the  Tartar  tribes  subject  to  Rtusia. 

The  Barschkires,  more  generally  called  Barchkirians,*  differ 
from  many  of  the  wandering  tribes  in  this :  during  winter  they  live 
in  houses,  or  huts,  built  in  me  Russian  fashion.  The'  principsui  fur- 
niture of  their  huts  is  an  oblong  bottle,  suspended  near  the  chimney, 
and  visited  every  hour  in  the  day,  because  it  contains  the  favourite 
drink,  a  mixture  of  sour  milk  and  mead,  which  they  call  arjan.  So 
long  as  it  lasts,  they  live  merrily,  and  there  is  nothing  they  will  not 
do  to  procure  it. 

In  summer  this  people  inhabit  jurtes,  or  cottages  made  of  felt.  In 
the  choice  of  a  situation  for  a  winter  village,  they  pay  more  regard  to 
shelter  and  forage  for  their  cattle  than  to  water,  because  they  are 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  snow  water.  A  winter  village  contains  from 
ten  to  fifty  huts,  but  the  summer  encampment  never  exceeds  twenty 
jurtes. 

Both  sexes  wear  shirts  of  cloth  made  of  nettles,  wide  drawers,  and 
slippers.  They  both  wear  long  gowns ;  the  men's  are  generally  of 
red  cloth,  bordered  round  with  fur.  They  bind  it  about  their  middle 
with  a  girdle,  to  which  they  fix  a  scimitar.  The  poor  have  a  winter 
pelisse  of  sheep-skin,  and  the  rich  wear  a  horse-skin,  in  such  a  man- 

*  The  more  usual  name  is  Bashkir. — ^P. 
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.  ner,  that  tbe  mane  covers  their  back,  and  waves  in  the  wind.  Ils9 
cap  is  made  of  cloth  like  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  ten  inches  high,  ?nd 
by  the  rich  it  is  usually  ornamented  with  fur.  The  gown  of  the  wo- 
men is  of  fine  cloth  or  silk,  buttoned  before,  and  fastened  by  a  broad 
girdle.  Married  women  wear  a  bandeau  on  their  forehead  to  distln« 
guish  their  situation. 

The  Barchkirians  are  the  most  negligent  and  slovenly  of  the  Tar- 
tars. In  commerce  they  are  the  least  intelligent,  but  they  are  most 
hospitable,  lively,  and  brave.  They  are  the  merriest  oi  people,  if 
they  have  no  uneasiness  about  providmg  for  to-morrow,  beyond  which 
they  seldom  calculate.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  horses ;  and 
the  most  acceptable  present  to  a  woman  is  a  nne  horse  cloth. 

Their  diversions,  whether  at  a  marriage  or  religious  festival,  con 
sist  in  nimierous  libations  of  sour  milk,  singing,  dancing,  wrestling 
or  horse-racing.  Among  them  old  age  meets  with  the  gfreatest  re 
spect ;  in  their  entertainments  it  occupies  the  place  of  honour,  and 
the  stranger  is  complimented  by  being  set  among  old  men. 

Although  the  Barchkirians,  like  most  of  the  Tartars,  are  Mabome 
tans,  and  have  their  mosques  and  schools,  yet  they  are  not  the  less 
addicted  to  superstitious  practices,  borrowed  from  paganism.  They 
have  their  sorcerers,  who,  to  amuse  the  credulous,  pretend  to  chal- 
lenge and  fight  desperately  with  the  devil.  These  are  consulted,  if 
disease  attack  a  Barchkirian,  or  if  he  lose  his  mares  by  the  severity 
of  the  season. 

The  Barchkirians  have  had  no  khan  or  king  since  they  became 
subject  to  Russia.  Every  tribe  elects  two  old  men  for  chiefs.  In  time 
of  war  they  are  bound  to  furnish  three  thousand  cavalry,  armed  with 
a  bow,  arrows,  a  lance,  a  coat  of  mail,  and  a  helmet.  They  are  well 
mounted,  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  still  better  archers.  Every 
man  dresses  himself  as  he  pleases,  and  has  a  spare  led  horse,  which 
carries  his  provisions ;  and  every  troop  of  a  hundred  horsemen  has  a 
standard  of  several  colours. 

The  Bratski  may  marry  as  many  wives  as  they  can  purchase. 
The  price  of  a  bride  is  paid  in  cattle  of  different  kinds.  A  young 
woman,  according  to  her  beauty  and  character,  will,  among  the  rich, 
receive  a  hundred  horses,  twenty  camels,  fifty  homed  cattle,  two 
hundred  sheep,  and  thirty  goats.  The  nuptials  are  celebrated  on  the 
same  day  that  the  cattle  are  delivered.  For  this  purpose  they  erect 
a  jurte  of  felt,  entirely  new,  of  a  white  colour,  ana  remarkably  neat. 
Tide  three  first  days  are  spent  in  feasting,  singing,  and  dancing.  The 
newly  married  couple  are  then  permitted  to  depart  to  their  own  ha- 
bitation. 

When  the  husband  dies,  and  leaves  several  wives,  she  who  has 
borne  him  children,  or  if  tiiat  be  the  case  with  them  all,  the  oldest 
becomes  mistress  of  the  jurte.  Those  w^o  have  had  no  children,  re- 
turn to  their  relations  on  fine  horses,  and  carry  with  them  the  clothes 
and  presents  which  they  have  received  from  the  husband.  In  case 
they  have  no  place  to  which  they  can  retire,  they  continue  in  the 
iurte,  subordinate  to  the  wife's  mother,  and  are  entitled  to  a  tenth  of 
the  cattle  left  by  the  husband. 

The  CzuwACHiANS  acknowledge  only  one  God,  to  whom  they 
give  the  name  of  Tor ;  but  among  them  the  sun  receives  a  worship 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Tor.  They  have  no  temples,  and  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  forests  that  Tor  receives  their  homage  and  sacrifices,  which 
consist  of  black  lambs,  as  their  jumak  or  high  priest  ordered.  The 
yumaski,  priests  subordinate  to  the  jumak,  enjoy  the  greatest  autho 
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ritjr  amoo^  the  Usian  Tartars.  Id  diseases  they  are  the  only  physi- 
eians  to  whom  they  apply*  Id  their  disputes  they  are  the  oDly  judges, 
ftod  ia  their  affairs  of  busioess,  they  are  their  ooly  oouosellors.  It  is 
&e  yumaski  who  carry  to  the  forest  the  offeriog-  which  the  Tillage 
senaa  to  the  grand  jumak ;  and  the  latter  divides  it,  after  the  sacri- 
fice, with  the  yumaski. 

The  huts  of  the  C  almucs,  made  of  brown  felt,  have  a  very  dirty 
appearance ;  and  the  flesh  and  hides,  which  are  sometimes  hung  on 
them  to  dry,  render  them  still  more  disgusting.  Two  of  them  are 
distingu^ed  by  their  superior  size  and  colour ;  of  which  one  is  the 
habitation  of  the  prince,  and  the  other  the  temple  of  their  gods.  A 
traveller,  having  observed  small  wooden  windmill  wings  fixed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  huts,  inquired  for  what  purpose  they  were  put  there, 
and  was  told  that  they  were  praying  mctcktnes  ;  on  which  the  owner 
of  the  hut  causes  certain  prayers  to  be  written  by  the  priests,  that 
they  may  be  turned  round  by  the  wind,  and  he  thereby  be  freed  from 
the  trouble  of  repeating  them  himself. 

The  priests  have  likewise  a  very  commodious  method  of  expediting 
their  prayers ;  when  they  have  a  number  of  petitions  to  offer  up  for 
the  people,  they  for  this  purpose,  make  use  of  a  cylindrical  wooden 
box,  into  which  they  throw  the  written  prayers ;  and,  having;'  placeil 
it  perpendicularly  on  a  stick,  they  sit  down  beside  it,  pull  it  back 
wards  and  forwards  with  a  string,  gravely  smoking  their  pipes  while 
performing  the  ceremony ;  for  according  to  their  doctrine,  to  render 
prayer  efficacious,  it  is  only  necessary  that  it  be  put  in  mption ;  and 
It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  tliis  be  done  by  means  of  the 
lips,  of  a  windmill,  or  of  a  cylindrical  box. 

The  chief  peculiarity  to  be  found  amon^the  Ingrxans,  or  Ischor- 
Ti,  relates  to  the  burial  of  their  dead,  which  ceremony  is  performed 
by  the  priest  of  the  profession  to  which  the  deceased  belonged ;  but 
the  friends  and  relations  return  to  the  grave,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  having  taken  up  the  sod,  deposite  eatables  for  their  friend, 
which  they  renew  during  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Dogs,  and 
other  animals,  easily  scratch  up  these  victuals  and  devour  them,  while 
the  good  people  persuade  themselves  that  they  were  consumed  by  the 
deceased. 

On  the  festival  of  St.  John  at  night,  the  Ischorti  assemble  under  a 
certain  tree,  and  remain  till  morning,  shrieking  and  singing,  and 
dancing  round  a  great  fire ;  concluding  their  orgies  with  burning  a 
white  cock,  and  making  the  most  absura  gesticulations  and  grimaces 
imaginable. 

The  Jakuthians  wear  long  hair  and  short  garments.  They  live 
on  veg«^bles,  horses,  cows,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts;  but  mice, 
mountain-rats,  and  wild-fowl,  are^  their  favourite  dishes.  They  and 
their  cattle  live  under  the  same  roof.  They  have  a  number  of  idols 
made  of  rags,  for  they  bold  wooden  images  in  great  contempt  The 
mouths  of  these  wretched  figures  they  rub  with  the  fat  or  blood  of 
animals.  Formerly  the  Jakuthians  either  burnt  their  dead,  or  ex- 
posed them  to  the  air  on  trees ;  but  now  they  bury  their  deceased 
friends. 

TheMoRDWANS  differ  but  little  in  their  dress  from  the  Barchki- 
rians.  The  women  are  excessively  fond  of  small  beUs,  medals, 
branches  of  coral,  and  whatever  can  make  a  noise  when  they  are  on 
the  march.  The  bands  of  their  caps,  their  stomacher,  and  their  gip- 
dlei,  are  overloaded  with  them ;  so  tbatvthe  ornaments  of  a  Mordwun 
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woman  for  a  festival  are,  on  account  of  the  weight,  better  adapted  ai 
harness  for  a  horse  than  the  dress  of  a  woman. 

The  Mordwans  industriously  cultivate  the  ground ;  they  worship 
no  idols  or  carved  images,  but  acknowledge  only  the  Being  of  aQ 
beings,  and  to  him  address  their  prayers. 

The  OsTiAKs  are  said  to  be  as  dirty  as  hog^,  cowardly  as  the  timid 
dove,  and  simple  beyond  what  words  can  express.  They  are  very 
superstitious ;  in  which  they  are  encouraged  by  their  priests,  who 
claim  the  character  of  sorcerers,  pretending  to  the  power  of  control- 
ling the  elements,  of  diving  into  futurity,  and  absolving,  by  certain 
magical  spells,  a  man  overwhelmed  by  crimes  and  iniquities.  These 
OsUaks  possess  an  ungrateful  soil,  are  industrious,  hospitable,  £uth- 
ful  to  their  engagements,  and  have  a  horror  at  theft. 

Among  them  the  cares^f  the  family  devolve  on  the  women,  as 
does  the  labour  of  fishing,  from  which  they  draw  their  only  suppcrt 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  a  kind  of  bag,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  rein^ 
deer.  Their  utensils,  arms,  and  oils,  are  made  of  the  bones,  sinews 
and  fat  of  fish. 

They  are  all  pagan.i,  and  their  worship  corresponds  with  their  in- 
tellectual faculties.  They  believe  that  the  bear  enjoys  after  death  a 
happiness  at  least  equal  to  that  which  they  expect  for  thenoselves. 
Whenever  they  kiU  one  of  these  animals,  they  sing  songs  over  him, 
in  which  they  ask  his  pardon,  and  hang  up  his  skin ;  to  this  they  show 
many  civihties,  and  pay  many  fine  compliments  to  induce  him  not  to 
take  venge^ce  on  them  in  the  abode  of  spirits. 

The  Theleuti  profess  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  the 
only  worship  they  pay  him  is,  that  every  morning  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  they  turn  towards  the  east,  and  ojflfer  this  short  prayer :  "  Do  not 
strike  me  dead."  Near  their  villages  are  open  places  and  areas,  call- 
ed taulga,  in  which  once  a  year,  or  mare  frequently,  they  kill  a  horse, 
eat  its  nesh,  tlien  stuff  its  skin,  and  set  it  up  with  his  head  towards 
the  east,  where  it  is  left  as  an  offering  to  the  Divinity.  They  eat  no 
pork,  but  drink  brandy  whenever  they  can  get  it.  They  are  so  im- 
moderately fond  of  tobacco,  that  they  swallow  the  very  smoke  of  it 
Some  of  these  Tartars  bury  their  dead,  and  others  bum  them. 

The  TsHULiMZiANs  are  baptized,  but  they  have  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  a  Deity.  They  eat  dead  horses,  and  ofier  up  the  skins 
to  the  devil.  When  they  bury  their  dead,  every  person  present  leaps 
through  a  fire  which  is  kmdled  on  the  spot,  that  the  deceased  may  not 
follow  him,  for  they  imagine  that  the  dead  are  very  much  afraid  of 
fire..  Christianity  with  them  consists  in  carrying  the  cross,  and  m 
being  able  to  make  the  sign  of  it;  in  abstaining  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  horses  and  squirrels ;  in  going  to  church  ;  in  baptizing  Uieir  chil- 
dren ;  in  restricting  themselves  to  one  wife,  and  in  observing  the  fasts 
of  the  Greek  church. 

The  TuNGusiANS  are  free  and  open,  and  despise  deceit :  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  poorest  fare,  and  the  want  of  food  for  several  days 
does  not  dishearten  them.  Their  women  are  the  prettiest  in  Siberia. 
and  the  men  the  best  archers.  Water  is  their  only  drink.  They  arf , 
if  possible,  a  still  dirtier  set  of  people  than  tiie  Ostiaks.  They  marry 
young,  and  the  rich  are  much  addicted  to  polygamy.  Neither  feast- 
mg  nor  ceremony  ever  precedes  marriage.  To  make  themselves 
handsome,  the  Tungusians  mark  their  faces  with  the  figures  of  ani- 
msils,  and  flowers,  and  trees.  Men  and  women  dress  al£e,  the  latter 
being  distinguished  only  by  their  necklaces  and  ornaments,  witb 
which,  on  particular  occasions,  they  overload  themselves 
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Tlieir  priests  act  as  intercessors  with  their  divinities,  of  wtiom  tha 
number  is  considerable ;  but  they  are  all  subject  to  one,  whom  tfaey 
adore,  nnder  the  name  of  Boa,  as  the  God  of  g'ods,  who  dwells  abor« 
the  clouds,  distributes  the  various  departments  in  the  administratioii 
of  the  world  among*  the  subaltern  divinities,  and  watches  oyer  them. 
He  knows  every  tbing ;  punishes  none,  but  does  good  to  all.  He  it 
invisible,  and  consequently  can  be  represented  by  no  image. 

The  AYoouLiANs  have  some  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Cre»» 
tor  and  Preserver.  They  believe  also  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  a  fiiture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  but  they  absolutely 
deny  the  existence  of  the  devil.  Their  whole  religious  worship  con- 
i»i3ts  ill  the  following  ceremony.  Once  a  year,  every  head  or  a  fk* 
fnily  in  all  their  viUages  meet,  and  offer  up  in  some  adjacent  wood 
the  head  of  every  species  of  animal  they  are  acquainted  with,  and 
han^  the  skins  upon  the  trees ;  after  which  they  make  several  reve- 
rential bows  before  them,  but  without  uttering  a  single,  word  by  way 
of  prayer.  They  then  regale  themselves  with  great  festivity  on  the 
flesh  of  the  animals,  whose  heads  and  skins  have  been  consecrated. 

The  inhabitants  of  Samoieda,  a  country  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  B,ussia,  are  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  Laplanders ; 
in  other  respects,  they  resemble  them  ve;y  much.  They  have  little 
hair,  and  cover  their  heads  with  a  fur  cap.  Their  skin  coat  reaches 
to  their  knees,  and  is  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  girdle.  They 
have  trowsers,  shoes,  and  stockings,  made  of  the  same  materials  as 
their  coats.  Over  their  shoulders  Qiey  throw  a  black  bear  skin,  with 
the  feet  hanging  at  the  four  corners.  This  cloak  is  placed  obliquely 
on  the  left  side,  that  the  right  arm  may  be  more  at  liberty  to  use  their 
bows  and  arrows.  On  their  feet  they  wear  a  kind  of  skates  two  feet 
long,  with  which  they  slide  with  prodigious  swiftness  over  the  frozen 
snow,  that  incessantly  covers  the  mountains. 

The  women  are  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  and  assiduously 
breed  up  their  children  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  which  they  handle 
with  great  dexterity.  They  are  dressed  nearly  like  the  men,  except 
about  the  head.  A  lock  of  twisted  hair  hangs  down  to  their  shoulders; 
at  tlie  extremity  of  this  is  a  knot  formed  of  a  long  slip  of  bark,  which 
reaches  tF  their  heels.  In  this  consists  their  finery.  They  hunt  witii 
their  husbands,  and  are  equally  expert  in  the  use  of  their  weapons. 
Conjugal  fidelity  is  strictly  observed,  and  the  punishment  annexed 
to  a  violation  of  it  on  either  side  is  capital. 

The  Samoiedes  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being;  they 
worship  idols,  the  heads  of  beasts  of  prey,  particularly  those  of  bears, 
which  they  put  up  in  the  woods,  and  fervently  worsliip.  Their 
priests,  whom  they  call  shamanns,  are  chosen  from  among  such 
as  are  advanced  in  years  :  a^d  they  imagine  that  these  can  rev^ 
to  them  the  will  of  their  gods,  foretell  future  events,  and  through  an 
invisible  agency  perform  all  kinds  of  magical  operations. 

Samoiedes,  in*  the  Russian  language,  signify  men-eaters,  a  term 
which  denotes  the  barbarity  of  the  people ;  but  there  is  no  good  rea 
son  for  believing  that  the  term  can  be  applied  to  them  in  its  worst 
acceptation. 

The  Tartars  of  the  Cnmea,  according  to  Mr.  Holdemess,  are  di- 
vided  into  three  principal  classes,  1st,  the  murzas  or  noblemen  ;  2dly 
the  muUas  or  priests  ;  and3dly,  the  peasantry.  The  peninsula  which 
they  inhabit  being  remarkably  fertile,  they  occupy  themselves  chiefly 
in  ]>a8toraI  and  agricultural  pursuits,  which  seem  to  have  extinguish 
ed  in  them  tibe  ferocious  spirit  that  characterized  their  anceston.  l^^ 
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nUanj  particulan  of  their  domestic  manners,  they  doeely  resemUe 
their  ud^hhours  the  Turks :  polygamy  however  is  less  comn^nly 
practised  amongf  them,  partly  from  economical  motives,  and  partly 
urom  a  characteristic  love  of  peace  and  quiet. 

The  account  given  by  Dr,  Clarke  of  the  Don  Coosacks,  placet 
that  people  in  a  perfectly  new  point  of  view.  Instead  of  a  horde  ot 
savages,  nay,  of  the  verj'  worst  of  savages,  as  they  are  represented 
aJl  over  Europe,  entirely  from  the  habits  of  those  whom  the  Russians 
have  in  their  armies,  and  from  the  studious  calumnies  of  the  Russians, 
our  author  found  them  an  innocent  and  daily  improving  race  of  men; 
infinitely  less  barbarous  than  the  best  of  the  Russians,  and  liviug 
among  themselves  in  peace,  comfort,  and  even  wealth. 

In  Tscherchaskoy  they  live  an  amicable  and  pleasant  life.  Some- 
tunes  they  have  public  amusements,  such  as  balls  and  parties  of 
pleasure.  Once  they  had  a  theatre,  but  it  was  prohibited.  In  s<mie 
of  their  apartments  we  observed  mahogany  bookcases,  with  glass 
doors,  containing  a  small  library.  Thev  are,  in  every  respect,  enti- 
tled to  praise  for  their  cleanliness,  whether  of  their  persons  or  ttteir 
houses.  There  is  no  nation  (I  will  not  even  except  my  own)  more 
cleanly  in  their  apparel  than  the  Cossacks.  The  dress  of  their  wo- 
men is  singular.  It  differu  from  all  the  costumes  of  Russia ;  and  its 
magnificence  is  vested  in  the  ornaments  of  a  cap,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  mitre  of  a  Greek  bishop.  The  hair  of  married  women  is 
tucked  under  this  cap,  which  is  covered  with  pearls  and  gold,  or 
adorned  with  flowers.  The  dress  of  a  Cossack  girl  is  elegfant ;  a  silk 
tunic,  with  trowsers  fastened  by  a  girdle  of  solid  sUver,  yellow  boots, 
and  an  Indian  handkerchief  round  the  head.  A  proof  of  their  riches 
was  afforded  in  the  instance  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  where  we 
lodged.  This  woman  walked  about  the  apartments  without  shoes  or 
stockings ;  and  being  asked  for  some  needles  to  secure  the  insects 
we  had  collected,  opened  a  box,  in  which  she  showed  us  pearls  to  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  roubles.  Her  cupboard  at  the  same  time  was 
filled  with  plate  and  costly  porcelain.  The  common  dress  of  the 
men  in  Tscherchaskoy  was* a  blue  jacket,  with  a  waistcoat  and  trow- 
sers of  white  dimity ;  the  latter  so  white  and  spotless,  that  they  seem- 
ed always  new.  The  tattered  state  of  a  traveUer's  wardrobe  but  ill 
fitted  us  to  do  credit  to  our  country  in  this  respect.  I  never  eaw  a 
Cossack  in  a  dirty  suit  of  clothes.  Their  hands,  moreover,  are  al- 
ways clean,  their  hair  free  from  vermin,  their  teeth  white,  and  their 
akin  has  a  healthy  and  cleanly  appearance.  Polished  in  their  man- 
ners, instructed  in  their  minds,  hospitable,  generous,  disinterested  in 
their  hearts,  humane  and  tender  to  the  poor,  good  husbands,  gtrad 
fevers,  good  wives,  good  mothers,  virtuous  daughters,  valiant  and 
dutiful  sons ;  such  are  the  natives  of  Tscherchaskoy.  In  conversa^ 
tion  the  Cossack  is  a.  gentleman ;  for  he  is  well  informed,  free  from 
prejudice,  open,  sincere,  and  upright. 
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THE  PRUSSIAN  DOMINIONS. 

The  Prussian  states  consist  principally  of  two  territories,  entirely 
deti^lied  from  each  other.  The  eastern  and  much  the  largest  divi- 
sion w  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic ;  £.  by  Russia  and  the  new  kingdom 
•f  Poland;   S.  by  Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  Saxe 
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lutchies ;  and  W.  by  Hesse-Cassel,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Meek- 
Iciibui'g.  The  western  division  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Netherlands 
and  Hanover ;  E.  by  Waldeck,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Khine;  S.  by  France,  and  W. 
by  the  Netherlands.  There  is  besides,  the  canton  of  Neufchatel  in 
Switzerland,  which  is  subject  to  Prussia.  The  eastern  division  con- 
tains 87,169  square  miles,  the  western  division  18,271,  and  the  canton 
of  Neufchatel  330;  in  all,  105,770.  Population  9,904,549.  Popula- 
tion on  a  square  mile  94. 

Persons  and  Dress  of  the  Prussians. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  a  country,  composed  of  such  various 
inhabitant,  recently  united  under  one  sovereignty,  must  of  course  be 
discordant.  Silesia  and  the  Sclavonic  regions,  however,  contain 
many  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  German  terri- 
tories. The  reign  of  the  Great  Frederic,  who  entertained  a  predi- 
lection for  the  French  language  and  manners,  contributed  to  impart 
a  similar  tinge  to  his  subjects. 

Modem  travellers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  impressed  with 
any  striking  dissimilitude  in  their  persons  between  the  Prussians  and 
the  common  Germans  In  comparison  with  the  Saxons,  who  are  a 
lively  and  contented  people,  the  Prussians  appear  dull  and  gloomy  ; 
a  character  which  is  imputed  partly  to  the  military  government,  and 
partly^  to  Uie  general  anxiety  which  has  been  excited  by  the  dangers 
to  which  their  country  has  been  exi)osed,  when  contending  with  the 
powers  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  in  latter  years  we  may  add  with 
Prance. 

The  Poles,  of  whom  nearly  three  millions  have  been  made  subjects 
of  Prussia,  are  full  of  life  and  action,  but  their  features  have  more  of 
the  Asiatic  cast  than  the  European.  Men  of  all  ranks  wear  whis- 
ker^, and  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  circle  of  hair  upon  their 
crown.  The  summer  dress  of  the  peasant  consists  of  nothing  but  a 
shirt  and  drawers  of  coarse  linen,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  with 
nmnd  caps  or  hats.  The  women  of  the  lower  class  wear  upon  their 
beads  a  wrapper  of  white  linen,  under  which  their  hair  is  braided,  and 
bangs  down  in  two  plaits.  Several  of  them  have  a  long  piece  of 
white  linen  hanging  round  the  side  of  their  faces,  and  covering  their 
bodies  below  their  knees,  which  makes  tliem  appear  as  if  they  were 
doing  penance. 

The  dress  of  the  higher  orders,  both  men  and  women,  is  uncom- 
monly elegant.  That  of  the  gentlemen  is  a  waistcoat  with  sleeves ; 
over  this  they  wear  an  upper  robe  of  a  different  colour,  which  readies 
down  below  the  knee,  and  is  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  sash 
or  girdle  ;  the  sleeves  of  this  upper  garment  are,  in  warm  weather, 
tied  behind  the  shoulders  ;  a  sabre  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  dress 
as  a  mark  of  nobili^.  In  summer  the  robe  is  of  silk ;  in  winter  of 
cloth,  velvet,  or  stuff,  e^ged  with  fur ;  they  wear  fur  caps  or  bonnets, 
and  buskins  of  yellow  leather,  the  heels  of  which  are  plated  with  iron 
or  steel.  The  dress  of  the  ladies  is  a  simple  polonaise,  or  long  robe 
edged  with  fur.  Tfee  Polish  peasants  differ  widely  in  their  dress  fi^jm 
the  Russian :  the  former  in  particular  shaving  their  head,  leaving 
only  a  circle  of  hair  in  the  middle,  while  the  Russians  wear  their 
hair  down  to  the  eye-brows,  over  the  eyes,  and  cut  short  around  the 
neck 
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Of  the  Climate  and  Products  of  Prussia. 

During  four  months  in  summer  the  air  is  temperate,  V2ni\^  and 
pleasant,  and  the  weather  is  generally  favourable  for  ^/ring-ing  the 
firuits  of  the  earth  to  maturity  ;  but  the  winter  is  long  and  severe,  and 
the  autumns  are  often  wet  and  stormy.  The  soil  is  fruitful  in  com, 
flax«  hemp,  fruit,  hops,  and  pasture. 

Prussia  also  abounds  with  cattle,  a  good  breed  of  horses,  sheep,  deer, 
and  g^aroe :  wild  beasts,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  beans 
and  foxes,  are  not  uncommon  in  this  kingdom.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  furnish  a  s^^pply  of  fish ;  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  are 
found  great  quantities  of  amber,  in  which  are  often  enclosed  leaves, 
minerals,  insects,  grains  of  sand,  &c.  from  which  it  shoui^^seem  that 
it  was  once  in  a  fluid  state,  9t  which  time  the  insects  that  alighted 
«pon  it  w^re  caught,  and  by  their  struggles  to  get  loose,  soon  worK 
themselves  into  its  substance,  which  hardening  round  them,  they  are 
for  ever  preserved  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

Under  the  polite  administration  of  the  late  sovereign  of  Prussia, 
erery  art  and  manufacture  improved  and  increased  ;  and  those  ol 
glass,  iron  works,  silk,  cloth,  camblet,  linen,  stockings,  paper,  pow- 
der, and  copper  and  brass  are  very  much  increasing.  Being  well  si* 
tuated  for  trade,  the  extension  of  which  is  promoted  by  a  college  of 
commerce  and  navigation.  Prussia  carries  on  a  considerable  foreign 
traffic ;  and  to  allure  foreign  merchants  and  artisans  to  bring  their 
ingenuity,  industry,  and  monied  capital  into  Prussia,  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  present  sovereign  to  offfer  the  most  flattering  privileges 
to  strangers  or  this  character  who  will  settle  in  his  territories. 

Cffthe  Jtlanners  and  Customs  of  Berlin. 

Berlin  consists  of  five  wards,  exclusive  of  large  suburbs,  and  the 
wards  are  usually  separated  by  canals :  the  streets  are  broad  and  spa* 
cious,  and  some  of  tnemare  from  a  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half  long 
The  houses  are  neatly  built  of  white  freestone,  generally  one,  or  at 
most  two  stories  hig-h.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe,  and  has 
nothing  Oi  that  uniformity  which  is  so  apparent  in  most  of  the  new 
and  regt»"irly  built  towns.  The  architecture,  the  distribution  of  the 
buildinge.  the  appearance  of  the  squares,  the  plantations  of  trees  both 
in  these  and  the  streets,  every  thing  exhibits  taste  andrariety.  The 
contrafs*  of  this  beautj^  and  magnificence,  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  people,  is  ven^  striking. 

Sometimes,  while  a  person  stands  gazing  at  the  beauty  of  a  building 
finely  stuccoed  with  a  magnificent  front,  and  all  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  habitation  of  a  prince,  on  a  sudden  a  window  opens  in  the 
lower  story,  and  a  cobbler  hangs  out  a  pair  of  boots  ;  on  the  second 
story  a  tailor  will  haii^;-  out  a  waistcoat ;  or  other  parts  of  the  male 
dress  ;  or  a  woman  will  empty  a  dish  of  potato-psurings  on  the  pas- 
sengers. A  few  steps  funlier,  from  the  top  oi  a  house,  in  appearance 
a  palace,  a  Jew  will  salute  you  from  the  attic,  asking  if  you  nave  any 
thing  to  exchange ;  in  the  next  story  you  see  lin?n  hanging  out  to 
dry,  Tvhich  belongs  to  an  officer,  shaving  himself  by  the  side  of  it,  and 
who  appears  in  great  poverty. 

In  all  private  nouses  a  rigid  economy  prevails  in  the  kitchen,  cel- 
lar, fcc. ;  the  only  article  of  expense  is  dress,  and  the  ladies  deny 
themselves  common  indulgences  for  the  sake  of  powder  and  nuliiuciy. 
They  dress  very  fashionably,  and  some  of  them  with  great  taste  and 
inagnificeoce. 
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KINGDOM  O.^  POLAND. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Prussian  proviQce'i 
bf  East  and  West  Prussia ;  E,  by  the  Russian  provinces  of  Bialys- 
Cock,  Grodno,  and  Vohlynia ;  iS.  by  Galicia  and  the  free  city  of  Cra- 
cow ;  and  W.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Posen  and  Silesia.  It 
approaches  to  the  form  of  a  square  of  SOO  miles,  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  which  stands  Warsaw,  the  capital.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
48,730  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  2,793,000,  of  which  niim« 
ber  more  than  200,000  are  Jews. 

Cracow. — Cracow  is  situated  in  lat.  50°  N.  and  longf.  20°  £.  in  an 
extensive  plain,  at  the  ccmfluence  of  the  Rudowa  with  the  Vistula, 
128  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Warsaw.  In  1812,  by  an  act  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  Cracow,  with  a  small  territory  adjacent,  was  constituted  a 
free  state  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  The 
whole  territory  included  in  the  new  state,  contains  430  square  miles, 
and  61,000  inhabitants.    The  form  of  government  is  a  democracy. 

Diversions  and  Domestic  Customs  of  the  Poles, 

The  diversions  of  the  Poles  are  warlike  and  manly ;  vaulting,  dan- 
cing, and  riding  the  great  horse ;  hunting,  skating,  bull  and  bear- 
baiting.  They  usually  travel  on  horseback.  A  relish  gentleman 
win  not  travel  a  hundred  yards  without  his  horse ;  and  the  Poles  are 
so  hardy,  that  they  will  sleep  on  the  ground,  without  bed  or  covering, 
in  frost  and  snow.  They  never  lie  above  stairs,  and  their  apartments 
are  not  united :  the  kitcnen  is  on  one  side,  the  stable  on  another,  the 
dwelling-hbuse  on  the  third,  and  the  gate  in  the  front.  They  content 
themselves  with  a  few  small  beds :  and,  if  any  person  lodge  at  their 
houses,  they  must  carry  their  bed  with  them.  When  the  nobles  sit 
down  to  dinner  or  supper,  they  have  their  trumpets  and  other  music 
playing,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  wait  on  them  at  table,  all 
serving  with  the  most  profound  respect :  for  the  nobles  who  are  poor, 
frequently  fin^  tljemselves  under. the  necessity  of  serving  those  that 
are  rich ;  but  tlieir  patron  usually  treats  them  with  civility,  and  per- 
mits the  eldest  to  eat  with  him  at  his  table  with  his  cap  off;  and  every 
one  of  them  has  his  peasant  boy  to  wait  on  him,  maintained  by  ttie 
master  of  the  family. 

At  an  entertainment  the  Poles  lay  neither  knives,  forks,  nor  spoons, 
but  every  guest  brings  them  with  him ;  and  they  no  sooner  sit  down 
to  dinner,  than  all  the  doors  are  shut,  and  not  opened  till  the  corapany 
return  home.  It  is  usual  for  a  nobleman  to  ^ve  his  servant  part  of 
his  meat,  which  he  eats  as  he  stands  behind  him,  and  to  let  him  drink 
out  of  the  same  cup  with  himself. 

To  form  any  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  equipac;*es  of  the  Polish  no- 
bility, the  reader  may  figure  to  himself  an  idea  of  all  that  is  fastidious, 
ceremonious,  expensive,  and  showy  in  life,  to  have  any  conception  of 
their  way  of  living.  They  carry  the  pomp^  of  tlieir  attendance,  when 
they  appear  abroaid,  even  to  ridicule ;  for  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
lady  of  a  Polish  grandee,  besides  a  coach  and  six,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  servants,  attended  by  an  old  gentleman  usher,  an  old  gentle- 
woman for  her  govemante,  and  a  dwarf  of  each  sex  to  hold  up  her 
tram ;  and  if  it  be  night  her  carriage  is  surrounded  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  flambeaux. 

The  inns  of  Poland  are  a  kind  of  long  stables,  1  uilt  with  boards  and 
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oorerad  with  straw,  without  furniture  or  windows :  t^cere  is  a  chacn* 
her  at  one  end,  but  none  can  lodg^e  there  on  account  of  the  flies  and 
rennin,  so  tliat  strangers  generally  choose  rather  to  lodge  among  tlte 
uorses.  Travellers  are  obliged  to'  carry  provisions  with  them:  and 
-  when  foreigners  want  a  supply,  they  make  application  to  the  lord  of 
the  Tillage,  who  very  readily  provides  them  with  necessaries. 

Of  the  Salt'MiMM  of  Foland. 

Ths  wonderful  mountains  and  salt-mines  form  the  principal  curi- 
osities of  Poland.  The  salt-mine  of  Wielitska  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  has  been  worked  more  than  six  hundred  years.  It  is  nearly 
eight  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  eaith :  eleven  hundred 
feet  in  bree.dth,  and  seven  thousand  feet  in  length.  The  mines  ex- 
hibit a  spacious  plain,  with  lofty  vaulted  roofs,  supported  >»y  columns 
of  salt,  which  have  been  left  standing  by  the  workmen. 

Here  are  many  publick  lights  continually  burning  for  the  general 
use ;  and  tiie  blaze  of  tiiese,  reflected  from  every  part  of  the  mine, 
which  appears  bright  and  clear  as  crystal,  or  tinged  with  all  the  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow,  presents  the  most  dazzling  prospects.  The  eye 
is  bewildered  in  the  immense  and  glittering  scene,  which  exceeds 
the  most  brilhant  exhibitions  of  art,  and  all  thqj:  has  been  fabled  by 
the  writers  of  romance. 

In  various  parts  of  this  plain  the  huts  of  the  miners  and  their  fami- 
lies are  erected ;  some  standing  single,  and  others  in  clusters,  like 
villages.  These  poor  people  have  very  little  communication  with 
the  world  above-ground,  and  many  hundreds  of  them  are  born  and 
spend  their  lives  here.  Through  the  midst  of  the  plain,  the  great 
road  passes  to  the  mouth  of  the  mme,  and  it  is  ^eneraUy  crowded 
with  carriages  bringing  masses  of  salt,  which  look  like  prodigious 
gems.  The  drivers  are  generally  very  merry,  and  sometimes  make 
excursions  to  the  upper  world ;  but  the  horses,  which  are  very  nume- 
rons,  when  once  let  down,  never  see  day-light  any  more. 


HOLLAND, 

OR  THE  UNFTED  NETHERLANDS. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  bounded  N.  by  the  German 
ocean;  E.  by  Germany;  S.  by  France,  and  W.  by  the  German 
ocean.  It  extends  from  49°  Stf  to  53°  34'  N.  latitude,  and  from  2° 
35'  to  7°  5^  £.  longitude.  The  area  is  estimated  at  25,565  square 
miles  In  the  northern  provinces,  11,518  square  miles,  2,015,000  in- 
habitants, 175  on  a  square  mile ;  in  the  southern  provinces,  11,627 
square  miles,  3,044,000  inhabitants,  262  on  a  square  mile ;  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  2420  square  miles,  226,000  inhabitants,  93  on 
a  square  mile ;  grand  total,  25,565  square  miles,  5,285,000  inhabit- 
ants, 206  on  a  square  mile. 

After  tlie  general  pacification  of  Europe  in  1815,  it  was  agreed, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  allied  powers,  that  the  seven 
Provinces  'iN'hich  formerly  composed  the  Dutch  Republic,  should  be 
united  with  Belgium  and.  form  one  state,  subject  to  the  Prince-Sove- 
reign of  Holland,  as  king  of  tlie  United  Netherlands.  The  principal 
difficult}  encountered  in  effecting  this  union,  arose  from  the  different 
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tt^iin^s  respecting  religion  which  prevailed  in  the  two  portions  i^ 
the  country.  The  seven  Dutch  provinces  had  heen  indebted  for  their 
prosperity,  chiefly  to  that  general  toleration  which  was  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  in  their  political  system.  The  ten  Flemish  provinces,  on 
the  contrarjr,  on  their  separation  from  the  others,  had  adopted  the  ex- 
clusive maxims  of  the  Romish  church,  and  acquired  the  character  of 
^  some  of  the  most  bigoted  members  of  that  community.  Measores 
were  therefore  adopted  to  strengthen  the  real  guarantee  ailbrded  by 
the  constitution  for  securing  the  freedom  of  all  forms  of  worship. 

PerMotUy  Dre8s,  and  Character  of  the  Dutch, 

Ths  better  sort  of  people  imitate  |he  French  fashions  in  their  dreit » 
6ut  those  who  are  stamped  with  the  genuine  character  of  their  native 
country,  never  fail  to  load  themselves  with  enormous  encumbrances 
df  clothes.  The  bats  of  the  women  are  as  large  as  tea-boards,  pro- 
jecting forwards  on  each  side  so  as  to  overshadow  face  and  body. 
They  are  chiefly  of  straw,  with  two  broad  ribands,  not  lied,  put  pea- 
dent  from  the  sides.  This  hat  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
short  dress,  of  which  the  milk-maids  sold  in  our  shops  is  a  faithful  pic- 
ture. Both  men  and  women  wear  at  least  two  waistooats,  with  as 
many  coats,  and  the  former  cover  their  limbs  with  double  trowsers* 

The  dress  of  the  young  girls  is  the  most  singular,  especially  at  the 
time  of  any  festival  or  holyday.  In  speaking  of  these,  an  amusing 
writer  observes,  that  any  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  figures 
which  appeared  were  masques,  or  designed  as  caricatures.  Ima- 
gine, says  he,  a  short  figure,  with  more  breadth  than  goes  ^  the  pro- 
portion of  elegance,  and  with  very  little  alteration  in  the  width  down- 
ward to  the  waist,  the  petticoats  descending  only  half  way  below 
the  knee.  Imagine  furtiier,  a  round  small  face  covered  with  a  hat 
of  three  feet  in  diameter,  perfectly  circular,  and  appbed  to  the  head 
in  a  part  contiguous  to  the  circumference.  Then  conceive  a  num 
ber  of  these  figures  in  motion,  brandishing  their  horizontal  hats,  roll- 
ing their  diminutive  eyes,  and  aflfecting  a  thousand  ridiculous  graces 
umer  cover  of  this  extensive  canopy.  The  tout  ensemble  may  bring 
to  the  recollection  those  sculptural  vagaries  in  which  human  fig^ure 
is  made  the  prop  of  SL  cathedral  seat,  the  support  of  a  wainscot  pul- 
pit, or  the  stand  of  a  mahogany  table. 

The  Dutehman,  living  in  continual  danger  of  inundation,  and  of 
losing  not  only  the  fruits  of  his  industry  but  his  life,  becomes  habitu- 
ally provident.  His  foresight  is  admirable,  his  perseverance  not  to 
be  conquered,  and  his  labours,  unless  seen,  cannot  be  credited.  They 
astonish  the  more,  when  the  phlegm  of  his  temper  and  the  slowness 
of  his  habits  are  considered.  View  the  minuteness  of  his  economy, 
the  solicitude  of  his  precaution,  and  the-  inflexibility  of  his  methodical 
prudence !  "Who  would  not  pronounce  him  incapable  of  great  enter- 
prise :'  He  builil  liimself  a  dwelling ;  it  is  a  hut  in  size,  and  it  is  a 
palace  in  neatness.  It  is  necessarilv  situated  among  damps,  upon  a 
nat,  and  perhaps  behind  the  banks  of  a  sluggish  canai ;  yet  he  writes 
upon  it,  Jtfy  Genoese, "  My  delight;"  Landlust, "  Country  pleasures," 
Land  zight,  '*  Country  prospect,"  or  some  other  inscription,  that 
might  characterize  the  vale  of  Tempe,  or  the  garden  of  Eden.  He 
cuts  his  trees  into  fantastic  forms,  hangs  his  awnings  round  with  small 
bells,  and  decorates  liis  Sunday  jacket  witli  dozens  of  little  buttons 
Too  provident  to  waste  his  sweets,  he  cunningly  puts  a  bit  of  sugar 
Mndv  in  his  mouthy  and  drinks  his  tea  as  it  meltp ;  one  morsel  terrcii 
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let  him  drmk  as  long^  as  he  pleases.  Around  him  i^  every  toKen  of 
eare,  ca^ition,  and  cleanliness ;  but  none  in  his  domestic  habits,  of 
nagnificence^  or  g^randeur  of  design. 

Classes  of  the  People. 

The  Dutch  are  usually  distinguished  into  fire  classes ;  the  pea- 
-MUBtB  and  ^rmers ;  seafaring  men ;  merchants  and  tradesmen ; 
liose  who  live  upon  their  estates,  or  the  interest  of  their  money ;  and 
military  officers. 

The  peasants  are  industrious  but  stupid,  easily  managed  by  fair 
language,  if  they  are  allowed  time  to  understand  it.  The  seaunng 
men  are  a  plain,  rough,  and  hardy  people,  seldom  using  more  words 
than  are  necessary  about  their  business ;  and  they  have  repeatedly 
shown  great  valour  in  contending  with  their  enemies. 

The  trading  people,  in  general,  are  said  to  exert  all  their  skill  to 
Cake  advanta^  of  the  foUy  or  ignorance  of  those  with  whom  thej 
have  any  deahng ;  and  are  great  extortioners  when  tiiere  is  no  law 
-to  restrain  them ;  but  in  other  cases  they  are  the  plainest  and  best 
dealers  in  the  world. 

Those  who  live  on  their  patrimonial  estates  in  great  cities,  resem- 
ble the  merchants  and  tradesmen  in  the  modesty  of  their  dress,  and 
^ir  parsimonious  wav  of  living,  but  between  the  education  and  man- 
ners of  those  classes  tfiere  is  a  wide  difference. 

The  gentry  or  nobility  are  usually  employed  in  military  service : 
tiiey  value  themselves  much  on  their  rank  ;  but  their  most  conspicu- 
ous characteristic  is  a  g^at  frugality  and  order  in  their  expenses  ; 
what  thef  can  spare  from  their  domestic  charges  is  laid  out  in  the 
ornament  and  furniture  of  their  houses,  rather  than  in  keeping  great 
tables,  fine  clothes,  and  equipages. 

Among  every  people  there  are  characters  so  varied,  and  of  such 
contrast,4hat  they  may  belong  to  any  nation.  No  Italian  is  more 
impassioned,  no  Frenchman  more  capricious,  no  Spaniard  more  lofty, 
no  Englishman  more  daring,  than  some  among  the  Hollanders.  The 
manners  of  the  people  are  blunt,  and  their  answers  short ;  yet  there 
is  civility  and  good  sense  in  their  actions.  The  peasants  of  West- 
phalia travel  into  the  United  Provinces,  as  the  peasants  of  Ireland 
to  England,  in  the  summer,  to  assist  in  the  field  during  the  months 
of  harvest 

Houses,  Diet,  and  Amusements  of  the  Dutch. 

Thx  lower  part  of  the  houses  m  Holland  is  lined  with  white  Dutch 
tiles,  and  their  kitchen  furniture,  consisting  of  copper,  pewter,  and 
iron,  is  kept  so  exceedingly  bright,  as  to  afford  a  striking  proof  of 
their  cleanliness.  Their  beds  and  tables  are  covered  with  the  finest 
linen,  their  nxnns  are  adorned  with  pictures,  and  their  yards  and  gar- 
dens with  flowers.  They  warm  their  rooms  with  stoves,  placed  either 
vndemeath  or  round  the  apartments,  which  render  ifie  heat  equal  on 
ftD  sides.  The  women  have  little  stoves  or  pans  of  lighted  peat,  which 
they  put  into  a  square^^box,  and  lay  under  their  feet.  People  of  con- 
dition have  these  carried  with  them  on  visits,  and  even  to  church. 

The  diet  of  the  Dutch  boors  is  usually  mean,  consisting  mostly  of 
foots,  herbs,  sour  milk,  and  pulse ;  but  in  the  towns  the  common 
people  live  better.  All  ranks  in  the  nation  are  much  addicted  to  the 
me  of  butter,  and  those  of  the  inferioi'  classes  seldom  take  a  journey 
without  a  butter*box  in  their  pocket. 
'Hftrisff  considered  the  Dutch  in  their  private  propensities,  we  may 
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turn  our  eyes  with  wonder  on  some  of  their  public  works.  The  ooaii- 
try,  which  nature  appears  to  have  doomed  to  stag-nant  watei*8  and 
everlasting  agues,  the  daring*  and  laborious  arm  of  the  Hollander  has 
undertaken  to  drain,  has  overspread  with  verdure,  and  has  covered 
with  habitations.  The  very  element  which  seemed  to  bid  him  litter 
defiance,  he  has  subdued,  and  rendered  his  most  useful  slave,  on  which, 
with  economical  facility,  he  transports  the  manifold  products  of  his  in- 
dustry, and  the  rich  speculations  of  his  calculating  spirit.  Like  him 
other  nations  have  braved  the  seas ;  but  he  alone  has  every  where 
barricadoed  them,  and  prescribed  their  limits.  Fable  relates  the  fie 
titious  labours  of  a  Hercules ;  the  vast  and  endless  embankments  that 
puard  the  coast  of  Holland  might,  from  description  only,  appear  to  be 
fabulous,  but  they  are  visible  to  every  spectator  No  language  can 
do  justice  to  the  wonders  that  the  Dutchman  has  perform^. 

The  diversions  of  the  Hollanders  are  bowls,  billiards,  chess,  and 
tennis.  Shooting  wild  geese  and  ducks  in  winter,  and  angling  in 
summer,  md.ke  another  part  of  their  pastimes.  In  the  most  rigorous 
season  of  the  year  sledges  and  skates  form  a  ^reat  diversion.  Both 
men  and  women  use  them  alike,  to  cariy  their  goods  to  market  as 
well  as  for  pleasure.  The  sledge  is  drawn  by  a  horse,  or  pushed  along 
by  a  man  in  skates.  When  the  snow  is  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
streets  are  frozen,  yo«ng  people  of  consequence  appear  abroad  in  the 
most  magnificat  sledges.  The  person  drives  the  horse  himself,  which 
is  covered  with  a  rich  skin  or  caparison,  and  a  fine  tuft  of  feathers, 
ar'  che  gentleman  or  lady  is  wrapped  up  in  furs,  or  a  fine  Indian 
•fiilt.  The  sledges  are  oi  various  shapes,  finely  painted,  gilt,  and 
varnished,  and  the  harness  is  rich  and  splendid. 

In  summer  it  is  common  to  see  multitudes  of  people  walking  out 
on  the  banks  of  fine  canals,  well  planted  with  trees,  or  by  the  sea- 
shore, or  in  public  tea-gardens.  Almost  all  tliese  excursions  end  in 
the  tavern,  where  they  meet  with  a  variety  of  little  amusements  and 
agreeable  entertainment  at  a  cheai)  rate.  Even  common  labourers 
indulge  themselves  in  such  recreations.  The  same  distinctions  are 
not  maintained  in  Holland  between  wealthy  traders  and  mechanics 
as  in  other  countries.  They  converse  pretty  much  on  a  level  -,  neither 
IS  it  easy  to  know  the  man  from  the  master,  nor  the  maid  from  her 
mistress. 

Dutch  Modes  of  Travelling. 

Their  usual  mode  of  travelling  is  in  covered  boats,  drawn  by  a 
horse  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  for  which  the  fare  does  not 
amount  to  a  penny  a  mile.  A  passenger  in  such  a  vehicle  has  the 
conveniency  of  carrying  a  portmanteau  of  provision,  so  that  he  need 
nt>t  be  at  any  expense  in  a  public-  house  by  the  way.  The  inns  ge- 
nerally afibrd  a  soft  bed  and  clean  linen ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
any  other  chamber  than  one  of  the  several  little  cabins  that  are 
ranged  round  a  great  room,  where  people  of  different  ranks  lie  pro- 
miscuously, and  disturb  one  another  the  whole  night. 

Although  the  common  fare  is  at  the  rat^  of  a  penny  per  mile,  yet 
strapgers  are  usually  advised  to  engage  the  roqjf^  or  ruffle,  which  is 
the  name  distinguishing  the  best  cabin ;  and  for  those  who  aa^e  averse 
from  mixing  with  a  promiscuous  society,  and  have  a  decided  anti- 
pathy to  smoke,  it  is  certainly  a  wise  precaution.  In  engaging  this 
a  traveller  will  have  an  examjile  of  Dutch  accuraay  in  their  minutest 
transactions ;  a  formal  printed  receipt  or  ticket  is  given  for  the  few 
pence  which  it  costs,  by  a  commissary,  who  has  no  other  business  than 
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to  fegiilate  the  affairs  of  the  boats.  The  punctuality  of  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  these  vehicles  is  well  known,  and  justifies  ttie  Dutch 
method  of  reckoning  distance  by  hours  instead  of  loagues  or  roilea. 

Every  man  who  enters  the  boat,  whatever  be  his  condition,  either 
bring^s  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  or  in  his  hand.  A  slig'ht  touch  of  the  hat, 
upon  entenng  the  cabin,  franks  him  for  the  whole  time  of  his  stay; 
and  the  laws  of  etiquette  allow  him  to  smoke  in  silence  to  the  end  of 
the  passag>e.  We  see,  as  at  a  meeting*  of  Quakers,  fixed  features  and 
changeless  postures ;  the  whole  visage  is  mysterious  and  solemn,  but 
betraying  more  of  absence  than  intelligence.  Hours  will  pass,  and 
no  mouth  expand^  but  to  whifi*  the  smoke ;  nor  any  limb  be  put  in  ^ 
motion,  except  to  rekindle  the  pipe. 

In  Holland,  says  Sir  JohnCarr,  every  traveller  naturally  becomes 
amphibious !  the  constant  contemplation  of  so  much  water  quickly 
engenders  all  the  inclinations  of  a  web-footed  animal,  and  he  soon 
feels  out  of  his  proper  element  when  out  of  a  canal.  Right  merrily 
did  I  follow  my  commissary  and  his  wheelbarrow  with  my  baggage 
Jhrough  the  whole  town,  until  I  reached  tlie  Hague  g^ate,  when  my 
favourite  conveyance,  the  treckshuyt,  was  ready  to  start.  The  boat- 
bell  rung,  all  the  party  got  on  board,  and  away  we  glided,  passing  on 
each  side  of  us  the  most  lovely  close  scenery.  Instead  of  seeing,  as 
had  been  represented  to  me  in  England,  a  dull  monotonous  scene  of 
g^een  canals,  stunted  wallows,  and  from  a  solitary  house  or  twojbggy 
merchants,  stupidly  gazing  in  fixed  attention  upon  frog  water,  &e 
canal  was  enlivened  with  boats  of  pleasure  and  traffic  continually 
passing  and  repassing;  the  noble  level  road  on  the  right,  broad 
enough  to  admit  four  or  five  carriages  abreast,  thickly  planted  with 
rows  of  fine  elms  ;  the  number  of  curricles  and  carriages,  and  horses 
driving  close  to  the  margin  of  the  water ;  the  fine  woods,  beautiful 
gardens,  country  houses,  not  two  of  which  were  similar ;-  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  little  summer  temples  hanging  over  the  edges  of  the  ca- 
nal ;  the  occasional  views  of  rich  pasture  land,  seen  as  I  saw  them, 
under  a  rich,  warm  sky,/  formed  a  tout-ensemble  as  delightful  as  it 
was  novel,  and  very  intelligibly  expressed  our  approach  to  the  resi- 
dence of- sovereignty.  The  single  ride  from  Delft  to  the  Hague 
would  alone  have  repaid  the  trouble  and  occasional  anxiety  1  expe- 
rienced in  getting  into,  and  afterwards  out  of  the  country. 

All  the  principal  country-houses  have  a  wooden  letter-box  standing 
upon  the  margin  of  the  canal,  into  which  one  of  the  boatmen,  upon 
the  treokshuyt  being  steered  close  to  the  adjoining  bank,  without 
stopping,  drops  the  letters  and  parcels  directed  to  the  family  residing 
there.  In  no  part  of  the  continent  is  social  intercourse  and  comtnu- 
nication  so  frequent,  cheap,  and  certain. 

For  keeping  the  dams  and  roads  in  repair,  turnpikes  are  establish- 
ed at  proper  distances,  and  the  care  of  their  repair  is  confided  to  di- 
rectors, who  are  always  gentlemen  of  high  respectability,  and  receive 
a  fixed  salary  for  their  services.  The  principal  roads  are  kept  in 
good  condition ;  and  on  account  of  the  flatness  of  the  country,  are 
very  easy  for  the  horses,  but  the  by-roads  are  intolerably  bad. 

Nothing  can  wear  a  more  awkward  appearance  than  the  land  car- 
nages, the  bodies  of  which  are  placed  on  low  sledges  and  drawn  by 
one  horse.  The  driver  is  on  foot,  and  in  addition  to  the  concern  of 
the  horse,  he  is  obliged  to  watch  every  movement  of  the  sledge,  that 
the  carriage  may  not  be  overset;  for  which  purpose  he  walks  by  the 
side,  with  the  reins  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  wetted  rope,  whicb 
he  sometimes  throws  under  the  sledge  to  prevent  it  taking  fire,  and  to 
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ffll  up  the  little  g^aps  in  the  payeineat  Of  these  dedges  tfaeie  an 
great  numbers  in  the  cit^  of  Amsterdam  ;  the  price  is  about  eight* 
pence  for  any  Stance  within  the  city,  and  eight-pence  an  hour  for 
attendance*  Some  few  years  past  no  four-wheeled  carriages  were 
to  be  seen 

Oh  happy  streets !  to  rumbling  wheels  unknown. 

No  carts,  no  coaches,  shake  the  floating  town  I  Gat. 

Later  refinements  have  at  length  introduced  them,  and  this  inele- 
Ipknt  and  inexpeditious  mode  of  visiting  and  airingis  abandoned  to 
persons  whose  fortune  or  frugality  admit  not  of  a  more  costly  equipage* 

We  had  now  entered,  says  Mr.  Holcroift,  the  province  of  Gronm- 
gen  ;  and  instead  of  solitary  woods  where  houses  or  human  beingf 
were  accidentally  seen^  where  the  rustic  prided  himself  in  the  rude* 
ness  that  surrounded  hirn,  and  looks  partly  with  surprise  and  partly 
with  contempt  on  the  stranger,  because  he  was  not  equally  rude,  we 
were  now  in  the  busy  hive  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  activity.  Instead 
of  the  rough  and  bleak  suhl-woffen,  we  were  seated  in  the  cabin  of  a 
treck^shuyt^  where,  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  almost  insensible 
to  the  motion,  we  were  drawn  along  the  smooth  canal,  and  saw  on 
each  side  of  us,  rich  meadows,  well-f(S  cattle,  and  villages  built  on  the 
banks,  in  quick  succession.  It  was  Sunday,  and  this  a^ded  to  the  ef« 
feet ;  for  tne  people  were  going  to  and  returning  from  church,  clean 
and  dressed  for  the  occasion.  Change  of  clothine  and  rest  from  la« 
bonr  are  generally  associated,  in  the  minds  of  the  industrious,  with  ease 
and  cheerfulness  of  heart.  Sunday  is  their  periodical  sally  from  purga- 
tory. In  orderly  and  industrious  nations,  tlie  stated  return  of  rest  should 
be  r^arded  as  highly  salutary ;  but  where  loitering  indolence  is  the 
prevailing  habit,  every  festival  appears  to  increase  the  evil. 

Of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  Cities, 
Amsterdam  cannot  boast  of  high  antiquity ;  not  a  trace  of  it  wae 
to  be  seen  six  centuries  a*go.  Its  situation  is  very  watery,  and  it  is 
built  on  eighty-two  islands,  which  communicate  with  eacn  other,  by 
-  the  aid  of  three  hundred  bridges.  Many  of  the  streets,  however,  are 
uncommonly  spacious  ;  some  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide,  but  they 
are  not  equally  remarkable  for  their  clennliness  and  the  g^oodness  isi 
the  pavement. 

Almost  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Amsterdam  are  narrow 
but  the  carriages  being  few,  and  their  motion  slow,  the  foot  passen 
rers  are  perfectly  safe,  though  there  is  no  raised  pavement  for  them 
There  are  broad  terraces  to  the  streets  over  the  two  chief  canals,  but 
these  are  sometimes  encumbered  by  workshops  placed  immediately 
over  the  water,  between  which  and  the  houses  the  owners  maintain 
an  intercourse  of  packages  and  planks,  with  very  little  care  about  the 
freedom  of  the  passage. 

The  ardour,  the  activity,  the  crowd,  and  the  bustle,  which  prevail 
in  all  quarters  of  the  port,  are  inconceivable.  Bells  are  sounding, 
and  vessels  parting,  at  all  hours.  Piles  of  merchandise,  and  throngs 
<>f  passengers,  fill  all  the  avenues.  It  appears  the  mart  of  exhanstless 
plenty,  and  the  grand  depository  of  Europe,*    Some  of  the  streets 

*  This  is  less  applicable  to  Amsterdam  than  formerly.  During  tbti 
last  half  century  its  trade  has  ecreatly  declined.    P. 
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aare  Aftliy  as  #cn  as  narrour ;  the  whole  city  is  pierced  with  an  mfi[ 
nity  of  caitah,  which  cat  each  other  in  every  possible  direetioD.  Tbii 
smell  arising'  from  these  is  very  disagreeable  to  foreigpiers.'  Beggars 
m  Amsterdam  are  allowed  to  go  their  weekly  rounds. 

If,  from  the  streets,  you  enter  a  Dutch  inn,  you  see  the  la&<flady 
with  her  cap  in  large  plaits,  her  keys  numbered  by  her  side,  and  a 
work^  purse  under  her  apron,  with  three  partitions ;  fen*  gold,  sil- 
Ter,  and  small  coins.  She  has  two  kitchens ;  one  for  use,  and  one 
for  ornament.  She  wishes  the  latter  only  to  be  seen,  which,  for  its 
great  neatness,  will  astonish  a  spectator. 

'  Though  there  is  much  neatness  in  Holland,  it  cannot  boast  of  its 
taste.  The  people  delight  in  trees  cut  into  the  shapes  of  animals;  in 
traverse  bricKwork ;  in  their  doors  and  shutters,  nay  their  chums 
and  milk-pails,  painted  green  ;  in  Chinese  awnings  hung  with  small 
bells,  and  in  chimneys  with  weathercocks  capped  in  the  same  tastfe. 
A  Dutchman  always  wishes  to  know  which  way  the  wind  blows;  for 
he  is  often  either  a  miller,  snilor,  waterman,  or  merchant. 
_  The  passion  which  the  Dutch  have  for  tulips,  appears  to  be  unac- 
countable. The  tulip  is  a  flower  of  gaudy  colours,  but  without 
smell ;  an  object  scarcely  worth  the  care  or  the  culture  of  man ;  yet 
the  price  that  has  frequently  been  given  for  a  tulip-root  has  been 
sometimes  as  g^at  as  mat  which  a  proud  man  must  pay  for  a  coach; 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  build  tne  poor  man  a  cottage,  and  buy 
him  a  garden. 

The  principal  edifices  in  Holland  are  founded  on  piles,  owing  to 
the  swampiness  of  the  ground. 

It  may  be  constantly  observed  of  the  Dutch,  that  they  will  never, 
cither  in  their  societies  or  their  business,  employ  their  time  for  a  mo- 
ment in  gratifying  malice,  indulging  envy,  or  assuming  those  petty 
triumphs  which  fill  life  with  so  much  unnecessary  misery;  but  they 
will  seldom  step  one  inch  out  of  their  way,  or  surrender  one  moment 
of  their  time,  to  save  those  whom  they  do  not  know,  from  any  inc<»i- 
yenience.  A  Dutchman  throwing- cheeses  into  a  warehouse,  or  draw- 
ing iron  along  a  pathway,  will  not  stop  while  persons  pass,  unless  he 
perceives  somebody  inchned  to  protect  them ;  a  warehouseinan  trund- 
ling a  cask,  or  a  woman  in  her  favourite  occupation  of  throwing  wa- 
ter upon  her  windows,  will  leave  it  entirely  to  the  passengers  to  lake 
care  of  their  limbs  or  their  clothes. 

In  Rotterdam,  the  streets,  markets,  and  quays,  are  crowded 
with  the  sons  of  industry.  Every  coffee-house  is  an  exchange,  and 
all  the  society  cultivated  has  reference  to  bargains,  transfeis,  and 
contracts.  There  are  no  theatres  but  warehouses,  no  routs  but  op 
the  change,  no  amusements  but  that  of  baJancing  their  profits.  They 
show  Kttle  deference  to  a  stranger,  if  he  appears  to  have  no  interest 
m  tlieir  commercial  transactions.  He  may  dine  with  them,  without 
obtaining  an  interchange  of  a  minute's  conversation. 

Their  language  seems  formed  for  them,  and  Uiey  for  their  language. 
Rude,  harsh,  and  guttural,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  adapted  for  the 
polite  intercourse  of  socie^,  nor  the  effusions  of  love.  Gallantry 
and  politeness  are  playthings  to  tare  and  tret,  and  all  the  courtly 
graces  of  language  are  baubles,  compared  with  those  sinewy  tt-ms 
that  tie  and  un^e  with  effect  the  knots  of  trade. 

A  stranger  will  often  be  struck  with  the  sight  of  wagons  filled 
with  large  bi*ass  jugs,  bright  as  new  gold.  In  these  vessels,  which 
have  short  nairow  necks,  covered  with  a  wooden  stopper,  milk  if 
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Vnmgbt  from  tbe  fields  tbroughout  Holland.    It  is  carcied  to  Um 
tevnu  iQ  li^bt  wagons  or  carls,  drawn  by  excellent  horses. 

The  streets  in  Botterdam  are  spacious,  ornamented  with  lofty  trees 
and  noble  canals ;  by  the  last  of  which,  ships  of  the  greatest  burden 
sail  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  load  and  unload  at  the  merchants* 
doors.  The  trade  here  is  very  great.  Over  the  Maese,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  a  bridge  is  erected,  on  which  is  placed  a 
brass  statue  of  the  celebrated  Erasmus.  Near  the  great  church 
stands  the  obscure  house  where  this  great  man  was  bom,  which  is 
signified  by  his  effigies,  and  a  Latin  inscription,  informing  the  trar 
veller  that  ^'  Erasmus,  who  adorned  the  world  with  arts  and  sciences, 
religion  and  virtue,  was  born  in  this  house." 

On  a  holyday,  or  at  a  fair  time  in  the  villages,  may  be  seen  peasants 
sitting  on  benclies  round  a  circle,  in  which  children  are  dancing  to 
the  scraping  of  a  French  fiddler.  The  women  wear  large  hats,  such 
as  have  been:  already  described,  lined  with  damask  or  flowerc^l  linen. 
Children  of  seven  ;|'ears  old,  as  well  as  women  of  seventy,  are  in  this 
preposterous  disguise.  All  on  these  occasions  have  necklaces,  ear 
rings,  and  ornamented  clasps  for  the  temples,  of  solid  gold. 

At  the  grand  fair  at  the  Hague,  there  are  theatres,  reviews,  public 
breakfasts,  and  every  other  species  of  amusement ;  all  the  public 
roads  are  filled  with  carriages,  and  the  streets  crowded  with  puppet- 
shows,  mountebanks,  and  wild  beasts. 

In  North  Holland,  the  insides  of  the  houses  are  richly  decorated, 
and  finished  with  the  most  rostly  ornament;  but  the  principal  apart- 
ments are.often  kept  for  show,  while  the  owners  live  in  the  cellars 
and  garrets.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  paved  with  small  square  tiles 
put  together  without  cement.  The  furniture  in  one  particular  cham- 
ber is  composed  of  silken  ornaments,  which,  by  ancient  prescription, 
is  bequeathed  from  father  to  son,  and  preserved  as  an  offering  to 
Hyinen :  such  is  the  custom  of  these  Arcadian  villagers  from  gene- 
ration to  generation. 

There  is  likewise  a  practice  common  to  all  the  natives  of  North 
HoUand ;  to  every  house,  of  whatever  quality,  there  is  an  artificial 
door,  elevated  nearly  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
never  opened  but  on  two  occasions.  When  any  part  of  the  .amily 
marries,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  enter  the  house  by  this  door;  and 
when  either  of  the  parties  die,  the  corpse  is  carried  out  of  the  same 
door.  Immediately  after  the  due  ceremonies  are  performed  in  either 
of  those  cases,  this  door  is  fastened  up  never  moii  to  turn  on  its  hin 
ges  again,  till  some  new  event  of  a  similar  nature  demand  its  servi 
ces.  The  extraordinary  neatness  which  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  is  a  prodigy. 

It  is  said  that  the  Dutch  are  the  most  expert  people  m  the  world, 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  pecuniary  matters ;  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  acquiring  wealth,  they  unite  the  art  of  preserving  it. 
For  a  man  to  spend  less  than  his  income,  is  a  general  rule ;  nor  can 
these  sagacious  people  conceive  that  the  common  course  of  expense 
should  equal  the  revenue ;  and  when  this  happens,  they  think  at  least 
they  have  lived  to  no  purpose.  Such  a  report  would  bring  as  much 
discredit  on  a  man,  as  extravagance  and  prodigality  would  in  othef 
countries.  Hence,  under  the  pressure  of  unexampled  contributions 
imposed  on  them  by  the  French,  they  flourish  and  grow  rich. 

Skating  in  winter  is  one  of  the  principal  diversions  in  HoUand.  It 
is  astonishing'  to  see  tl>e  crowds  in  a  hard  frost  upon  the  ice,  and  their 
great  dextenty  in  that  art :  both  men  and  women  dart  alQpg  with  \n* 
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rono«irable  velocity ;  the}r  carr^  their  gtx)ds  to  mariiet  apoL  clcalei» 
and  will  trarel  twenty  or  thirty  niiles  in  this  manner  before  bresUEtasti 
Dutch  Doos.  In  Holland,  that  bee-hive  of  industry,  erery  avail 
able  source  of  service  is  made  use  of,  so  that  dogs,  and  even  goats,  an 
not  suffered  to  pick  the  bone,  or  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  Most  ol 
the  little  wares  and  merchandiser,  and  particularly  fish,  are  drawn  b) 
the  former,  who  are  properlylianiessed  for  the  occasion  to  little  carts 
whilst  the  latter  are  ]^oced  to  infantine  wagons  and  curricles,  to  an 
and  exercise  little  children  in.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  what 
weight  tiiese  animals  will  draw  after  them ;  nothing  can  exceed  their 
docility;  and  for  their  labour,  the  Hollander,  who  is  remarkable  for 
his  humanity  to  the  dumb  creation,  feeds  them  well,  and  lodges  them 
in  his  house  very  comfortably.  Owing  to  the  g^reat  care  paid  to  their 
dogs,  Ihe  canine  madness  seldom  appears  among  them.  On  Sundays 
they  are  permitted  to  refresh  and  enioy  themselves,  ahd  never  show 
any  disposition  to  escape  from  their  lot  of  industry.  In  their  farms, 
«*ows  and  oxen  are  always  used  in  draught,  and  display  every  appear- 
\ace  of  receiving  the  kindest  treatment  from  their  masters. 


GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA, 

Bounded  N.  by  the  North  sea,  the  king^dom  of  T>enmark,  and  the 
Baltic ;  E.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  West  Prussia  and  Posen, 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  free  ci^  of  Cracow,  and  the  kingdoms  ot 
Galicia  and  Hungary;  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  Italy;  S.  W. 
by  Switzerland,  and  W.  by  France  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. It  extends  from  45<*  tQ  55°  N.  latitude,  and  from  6»  4(f  to  19» 
21/  E.  longitude.  The  area  is  computed  at  256,000  square  roilesi 
Population  in  1818,  30,091,849.     Population  on  a  square  mile  1 18. 

The  Austrian  empire  embraces  about  one  third  of  Germany,  neariy 
a  quarter  of  Italy,  a  portion  of  ancient  Poland,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  and  several  smaller  states.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Saxony, 
Prussii,  the  free  city  of  Cracow,  and  the  Russian  empire;  E.  by 
Russia  and  Turkey ;  S.  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  river 
Po,  (which  separates  it  from  the  states  of  the  church,  Modena  and 
Parma ;  j  W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  (from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  river  Tesino  and  Lago  Maggiore)  Switzerland  and  Bavana 
It  extends  from  42°  21'  to  51°  N.  latitude,  and  from  8°  30'  to  26°  41 
E.  longitude.  The  area  is  estimated  at  267,674  square  miJes.  Popu-. 
lation  27,972,000.    Population  on  a  square  mile,  105 

Of  the  Persons^  Drets,  S^c*  of  the  Germarut, 

The  Germans  are  generally  tall  and  well  made ;  the  women  are  in 
general  well-looking,  and  many  of  them  will  rival  the  greatest  beau- 
ties in  other  countries.  Both  sexes  affect  to  dress  in  rich  clothes,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  England  or  France.  The  principal  people 
wear  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  lace ;  the  ladies  at  court  do  not 
dtfler  much  in  their  dress  from  those  of  the  same  rank  heie.  In  some 
of  the  courts  they  appear  in  furs  richly  covered  with  as  many  dia- 
monds as  they  can  procure.  The  inhabitants  of  several  cities  in  Ger- 
man^r  dress  extremely  odd,  though  their  appearance  has  much  improv- 
ed within  these  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  but  the  aiiisans  and  laDOU^ 
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er0,  «»  in  tiie  other  pftrte  of  Europe,  wear  those  sorti  of  clothes  that 
are  best  adapted  to  their  aereral  employmentB,  conreoience,  or  oir- 
cunistances. 

The  Germans  are  endless  smokers :  the  io^er  eren  nerer  ap- 
proaches the  object  of  his  affection  but  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth ; 
and  is  frequently  half  concealed  by  the  clouds  which  roll  from  liis 
mouth. 

In  this  country  the  stov^es  are  made  so  portable,  that  ladies  take 
Uiem  to  church,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  cold ;  and  in  some  p«irts 
they  lie  between  two  feather  beds,  covered  with  fine  sheets,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  very  agrecsable  practice.  Under  several  of  the  petty 
German  princes,  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  dreadfully  op- 
pressed to  supply  the  wants  of  their  sovereigns ;  in  other  respects 
they  have  as  much  the  means  oi"  happiness  as  subjects  of  the  same 
class  in  other  countries. 

GetiercU  Character  of  the  Oermans. 

The  peculiar  turn  of  the  Germans  seems  to  be  for  philosophy;  they 
are  distinguished  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe  for  a  cool,  ana  gene- 
rally a  just  judgment,  united  with  extreme  industiy. 

The  character  of  men  depends  much  on  the  government  under 
which  they  live.  That  of  the  Gcpmans  has  in  general  as  little  bril- 
liancy in  it  as  the  constitution'  of  the  empire ;  they  have  none  of  the 
national  pride  and  patriotism  by  which  Britons  and  Spaniards  are 
distinguished.  Their  pride  and.  patriotic  sentiments  only  extend  to 
the  part  of  Germany  m  which  they  wero  bom  ;  to  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  they  are  as  strange  as  to  any  foreigners.* 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  character  of  the  Germans  for  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  account;  that  is  loquacity.  The  French  themselves 
scarcely  talk  faster,  or  aro  more  communicative,  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  strangep  to  each  other,  than  these  sons  of  the  more  nor- 
thern reg^cms.  They  write  with  no  less  profusion  than  they  talk,  as 
their  numerous  authors  and  books  can  attest. 

Though  the  character  of  the  Germans  be  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of 
other  nations,  still  it  is  not  destitute  of  its  peculiar  excellencies. 
The  German  is  the  man  of  the  world ;  he  lives  under  every  sky,  and 
conquers  every  natural  obstacle  to  his  happiness.  His  industry  is  in- 
exhaustible. Poland,  Hungary,  and  Russia,  are  indebted  to  German 
emigrants.  Recti^Jde  is  an  almost  universal  characteristic  of  the 
people  of  this  country ;  nor  are  the  manners  of  the  peasants,  and 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  cities,  by  any  means  so  corrupt 
as  those  of  several  of  the  neighbouring  countries ;  it  is  owing  to  this, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  emigrations,  the  country  is  still  so 
well  peopW*  To  conclude ;  frugality  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants, 
and  frankness  and  good-heartedness  on  tiie  side  of  the  Catiiolics,  are 
true  national  characteristics. 


*  There  is  at  present,  a  singular  national  feeling  prevailing  m  Ger- 
many, particularly  among  tM  Bursiken^  or  young  men,  at  the  Uni- 
versities. They  continually  allude  to  the  good  old  times  of  chivalry 
and  the  holy  Roman  empire.  It  is  evidently  a  feeling  little  calcu- 
lated to  unite  the  interests  or  amelioro.te  the  condition  of  that  divided 
people,— P. 
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The  Austrian  youth  of  rank  are  commonly  ignorant,  and  of  coune. 
naughty,  being  entire  strangers  to  the  cultivation  of  mind,  and  con" 
descension  of  manners,  to  be  found  among  the  superior  ranks  of  some  * 
countries.  An  Austnan  nobleman  or  gentleman  is  rarely  seen  to 
read,  and  hence  polite  literature  is  almost  unknown  and  uncultivat- 
ed ;  nor  have  the  Austrians  ever  laid  claim  to  any  share  of  its  pro 
gpress  in  Germany. 

Oerman  Industry ^  Amutements^  and  Mafjners, 

Industry  and  application  are  the  most  considerable  traits  of  the 
German  character.  The  works  which  they  produce,  in  watch  and 
clock-making,  in  the  arts  of  turnery,  sculpture,  painting,  and  archi- 
tecture, are  very  wonderful.  No  nation  makes  greater  festivals  in 
honour  of  marriages,  funerals,  and  births. 

The  amusements  of  the  Germans  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
French  and  English ;  to  these,  however,  they  add  the  chase  of  the 
wild-boar,  which  they  prefer  to  all  other  sports ;  they  have  also  bull 
and  bear- bating.  In  tne  winter,  when  the  different  branches  of  the 
Darube  are  frozen,  and  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  the  ladies 
amuse  themselves  in  sledges  of  different  forms,  resembling  tigers, 
swans,  shells,  &c.  The  lad^  is  seated  in  a  habit  of  velvet,  lined  with 
rich  furs,  and  ornamented  with  lace  and  diamonds ;  having  also  a 
bonnet  of  the  same  sort.  The  sledge  is  fastened  to  a  horse,  stag,  or 
other  animal,  which  is  ornamented  with  feathers,  ribands,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  little  bells. 

As  this  diversion  generally  takes  place  at  night,  servants  go  be- 
fore the  sledges  on  liorseback  with  lighted  torches ;  another  guides 
the  horse  in  the  sledge  from  behind. 

The  most  liberal  hospitality  and  disinterestedness  mark  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Germans.  They  make  an  immoderate  use  of  coffee,  but 
they  drink  it  very  weak.  Their  diet  consists  chiefly  of  harn,  smoked 
meats,  black  bread,  potatoes,  red  cabbage,  beer,  and  cheese.  They 
endure  with  patience  and  fortitude,  hunger  and  cold,  but  they  can- 
not support  thirst  and  heat ;  brandy  and  beer  are  more  important  to 
them  than  solid  food.  They  almost  all  chew  tobacco,  as  well  as 
smoke. 

The  inns  in  Lower  Saxony  are  literally  barns,  in  which  every  ani- 
mal, the  hog  not  excepted,  has  its  apartment  t  the  heavy  landlord  al- 
ways appears  in  his  night-cap,  the  servant  in  hei  blue  petticoat, 
striped  corset,  and  shuffling  sli  jipers.  It  is  no  offence  to  a  German  inn- 
keeper to  eat  your  own  provisions,  for  he  has  seldom  any  to  offer  you. 
A  very  few  houses  only  hp.ve  wine.  Bread  and  butter,  and  a  portion 
of  coffee,  are  freq  r«entiy  the  wearied  traveller's  last  resource ;  a  sand- 
wich is  a  feast.  The  feerman  does  every  thing  by  rule ;  a  travellei 
cannot  have  less  than  one  portion,  he  will  divide  nolliing. 

The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  women  is  very  miserable, 
it  differs  but  little  from  slavery ;  the  most  laborious  parts  of  sowing 
and  gathering  in  the  harvest,  "and  of  other  departments  of  rui*al  eco^ 
nomy,  fall  to  their  share.  Habit,  the  example  of  their  mothers,  the 
knowledge  of  their  dependence,  so  far  restrain  them,  that  tliey  neve* 
ffiurmnr  under  the  heavy  tyranny  of  the  stronger  sex. 
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GxiLMAKY  contains  a  crowd  of  ecclesiastics,  whose  inn^dictioai 
are  independent ;  they  possess  considerable  powers,  soul  are  chosen 
by  different  chapters.* 

The  Imperial  Chamber,  and  that  of  Vienna,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Jtulic  Council^  are  two  supreme  courts,  for  detcrmminr 
the  great  causes  of  the  respective  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Imperiu 
Council  is  composed  of  mty  judges ;  the  president  and  four  of  the 
others  are  named  by  the  emperor  :  each  elector  chooses  one,  and 
other  pnnces  the  rest.  The  Aulic  Council,  formerly  a  mere  revenue 
court  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria,  consists  of  a  prendent,  vice- 
chancellor,  vice-president,  and  a  certain  number  of  Aulic  counsel- 
lors, of  whom  six  are  Protestants,  besides  other  (Officers ;  but  the  em- 
peror is,  in  fact,  absolute  master  of  the  connciL 

Of  Vimna. 

In  this  citv,  says  Dr.  Neale,  two  circumstanceo  particular^  engage 
the  notice  of  a  stranger ; — the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  richy 
and  the  sobriety  and  good  conduct  of  the  poorer  classes.  Such,  he 
observes,  is  the  taste  of  msignificence  among  the  grandees,  that  al- 
most all  of  them  exceed  their  revenues  and  Income  involved.  A  per- 
p«on  of  quality  having  an  annual  income  of  five  or  six  thousa^id  pounds 
sterling,  will  keep  perhaps  twenty-four  or  thirty  horses,  with  four  or 
five  carriages,  a  secretary,  maitre  d'hotel,  two  valets  de  chambre,  two 
running  footmen,  two  jagers,  two  or  three  coachmen,  five  or  six  foot- 
men, and  a  porter.  Many  of  them  seem  to  consider  the  chief  good 
of  life  as  consisting  in  mere  animal  enjoyment.  During  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  late  war,  the  dearth  of  mtellect  and  energy  of  mind 
among  the  nobility  of  Austria,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  their  coun- 
try. The  grand  defect  of  character  among  them  is  ascribable  to  want 
of  confidence  in  their  own  abilities ;  though  doubtless  there  are  men 
among  them,  who  by  talents  and  education,  are  qualified  to  improve 
their  country. 

Dr.  Moore,  who  resided  here  some  time,  has  drawn  the  character 
of  the  Countess  Thune,  a  lady  of  the  first  fashion.  With  a  g^at  deal 
of  wit,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  she  possesses  Bie  purest 
benevolence.  She  is  the  first  to  discover  the  good  qualities  of  her 
friends,  and  the  last  who  sees  their  foibles.  One  o(  her  greatest  plea-< 
sures  is  to  remove  prejudices  and  to  promote  friendships.  She  has 
formed'  a  system  of  happiness  at  her  own  house,  herself  being  the 
centre  of  union.  Every  one  may  retire  when  they  please,  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  entries  or  the  exits  of  any  person  woo  has  been  once 
leceived,  there  is  no  kind  of  restraint.  If  a  person  goes  every  eve- 
ning he  is  treated  with  equal  kindness,  and  if  he  stay  away  for  a 
pKMith,  on  his  return  he  is  welcomed  with  the  same  cheerfulness,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  constant  visiter. 

A  portion  of  superstition  peculiar  to  the  women  of  this  place,  is 
united  to  g^eat  sensibility  of  heart,  and  tends  rather  to  increase  than 
to  repress  love,  friendship,  and  benevolence.    It  is  common  to  see  si 

*  Under  the  new  organization  of  Germany,  the  ecclesiastical  states 
are  no  longer  independent,  and  most  of  the  smaller  states  have  been 
medioHzed^  i.  e.  subjected  to  some  larger  power* — P* 
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tadj  bespeak  nmsaes  in  a  conyeat,  and  give  alms,  tijat  God  may  be 
induced  to  recover  her  sick  friend. 

No  where  are  there  so  roanv  amusements  as  In  this  city ;  besides 
a  d^at.  number  of  houses  of  public  entertainmei  ,  where  eating, 
drinking:,  and  dancing,  aie  constantly  gomg  on,  the  common  people 
take  their  part  in  voe  diversions,  which  seem  reserved  for  the  nigber 
classes.  The  greatest  happiness  which  they  can  enjoy  is  that  of  a 
rood  table,  and  with  it  two  or  three  choice  friends.  They  love  to 
urequent  public  places,  and  take  an  interest  in  what  is  doin^. 

Some  of  the  lower  class  and  servants  still  retain  the  use  of  bonnet^ 
richly  embroidered  with  gold.  The  streets  of  Vienna  are  remarkably 
((uiet  and  orderly,  so  that  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  at  night  every  thing 
is  silent.  It  is  customary  for  a  lodger,  when  he  returns  home  later 
than  at  that  hour,  to  pay  a  small  fee  to  the  porter  of  the  house,  for 
every  house  has  a  porter. 

The  price  of  provisions  in  this  i^ace  is  inconceivably  low.  Hun- 
gary furnishes  meat,  corn,  and  wine  in  abundance;  Austria  supplies 
plenty  of  wood  by  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  ;  and  there  are  one 
nundred  and  fifty  lari^e  gardens  for  table  vegetables  around  the  su- 
burbs of  the  town,  which  are  cultivated  with  skill  and  attention :  by 
these  means  all  kinds  of  garden  productions  are  cheap  and  abundant, 
though  tiie  cultivators  are  in  easy  circumstances. 

Their  labourers  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  Styrian  mountains 
who  come  regularly  every  spring  to  Vienna  for  employment.  As  th*»  . 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  such  as  bread,  wine,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables are  plentiful,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  are  low ;  and  as  the 
surrounding  countiy  furnishes  itself  with  the  principal  materials  for 
the  most  necessary  manufactures,  there  are  few  productions  which 
require  much  expense. 

The  languages  spoken  in  the  Austrian  dominions  are  numerous  and 
discordant.  They  belong  chiefly  to  three  grand  divisions,  the  Gothic 
or  German  of  the  ruling  nation,  which  will  probably  exclude  the 
others :  the  Sclavonic  of  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Dalmatians , 
and  also  the  ancient  speech  used  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia :  and 
lastiy,  the  Hungarian  Proper,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  branch 
of  the  Finnic* 

A  littie  beyond  the  town,  you  arrive  at  ,the  Prater,  by  a  fine  ave- 
nue, a  league  in  lengtii,  whicn  runs  through  a  forest.  Tliis  forest  ap- 
pears like  a  large  village,  for  houses  and  cottages  are  scattered 
throughout.  There  are  houses  for  refreshment  in  the  Turkish,  Chi- 
nese, Italian,  and  English  taste,  besides  rooms  for  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  forests  are  neither  shepherds  nor  woodmen ; 
but  are  sellers  of  coffee  and  lemonade,  confectioners,  keep  eating- 
houses,  or  else  are  musicians,  dancers,  show  sleight-of-hand-tricks, 
and  a  number  of  similar  employments.  Here  is  a  particular  privi- 
leged part  of  the  wood,  in  which  princes  and  citizens,  monks  and 
scJdiers,  all  that  is  high  and  low  in  rank,  all  that  is  pretty  or  homely 
among  the  women,  walk  together  without  restraint  or  distinction. 
This  is  the  place  for  rope-dancers,  dealers  in  various  toys  and  curiosi- 
ties; so  that  the  whole  wood  seems  an  enchanted  palace  of  plea- 
sure. Whilst  the  walkers  are  thus  amusing  themselves,  a  large 
avenue  is  crowded  with  splendid  equipages,  and  carriages  of  every 

*  See  Appendix,  page  13. — ^P. 
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iescriptioa,  by  which. tbe  whole  ro^  as  far  as  the  Danobe,  iHuch 
erminates  the  course,  appears  to  be  in  motion. 

The  Prater  is  the  place  in  which  magnificent  fire^works  are  often 
exhibited,  and  all  other  out-door  spectacles,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous in  this  capitaL  But  nothing  can  exceed  the  pleasure,  in  a  fine 
day,  of  dining  under  some  tree  on  the  banks  oi  the  Danube,  t«galed 
with  charming  music,  that  attracts  the  stags  and  deer,  who  come  and 
eat^ut  of  the  hand. 

These  are  enjoyments  which  render  Vienna  so  attractire,  and  are 
possessed  by  few  other  European  camtals. 

The  rafts  or  timber  floats,  on  the  Rhine,  consist  of  the  fellings  of 
almost  every  German  forest,  which  by  streams,  or  short  land  car- 
riage, can  be  brought  to  the  Rhine.  Haying  passed  the  rocks  of 
Bingen,  and  the  rapids  of  St.  Goar,  in  small  detachments,  the  seve- 
ral raits  are  compacted  at  some  town  not  higher  than  Andemach, 
into  <me  immense  body,  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  dimensions. 

The  length  is  from  700  to  1000  feet;  the  breadth  from  50  to  90 ; 
the  depth,  when  manned  by  the  whole  crew,  is  usually  seven  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  trees  in  the  principal  rafts  are 
not  less  than  70  feet  long,  of  which  ten  compose  a  raft. 

On  this  sort  of  floating  island,  five  hundred  labourers  of  diflerent 
classes  are  employed,  maintained,  and  lodged,  during  their  whole 
voyajge ;  and  a  little  street  of  deal  huts  is  built  upon  it  for  their  re- 
ception. The  captain's  apartment  and  kitchen  are  disting^uished 
firom  the  others  by  being  better  built. 

The  first  rafts  laid  down  in  this  structure  are  called  the  founda- 
tion, and  are  either  of  oak,  or  fir-trees,  bound  together  at  their  tops, 
and  strengthened  with  firs,  fastened  upon  them  crossways  by  iron 
spikes.  When  this  foundation  has  been  carefully  compacted,  the 
other  rafts  are  laid  upon  it ;  the  upper  surface  is  rendered  even^  store 
houses  and  other  apartments  are  raised ;  and  the  whole  is  strength- 
ened by  large  masts  of  oak. 

Before  the  main  body,  proceed  several  thin  narrow  rafts,  composed 
of  only  one  floor  of  timber,  which  are  used  to  give  it  direction  and 
force  according  to  the  efforts  of  the  labourers  upon  them.  Behind  it 
are  a  great  number  of  small  boats,  some  contaming  articles  of  rig^- 
ging,  cables,  anchors,  iron  chains,  &c.  and  others  are  used  for  mes- 
sages from  this  populous  and  important  float  to  the  towns  by  which  it 
passes. 

The  consumption  of  provisions  on  board  such  a  float  is  estimated 
for  each  voyage  at  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds'  of  fresh  meat, 
forfj  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  bread,  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
of  cheese^  with  proportioned  quantities  of  butter,  dried  meat,  and  beer. 

The  apartments  on  the  deck  are,  first,  that  of  the  pilot,  which  is 
near  one  of  the  magazines  ;  and  opposite  to  it,  that  of  the  persons 
called  masters  of  the  float :  another  class,  masters  of  the  valets,  have 
also  their  apartments ;  near  this  is  that  of  the  valets,  and  then  that 
of  the  sub-valets  ;  after  this  are  the  cabins  of  the  Tyrolese,  or  last 
class  of  persons  employed  in  the  float,  of  whom  eighty  or  a  hundred 
deep  upon  straw  in  each,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  in  all. 
There  is,  lastly,  a  large  eating-room,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
crew  dine  at  the  same  time. 

About  twenty  tolls  are  paid  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the 
tmmmt  of  which  varies  with  the  size  of  the  float  and  the  estimation 
•fits  value,  in  which  latter  respect  the  proprietors  are  so  mnch  lab 
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ject  to  the  caprice  of  custom-house  officers,  that  the  first  signal  of  (benr 
inlentioD  to  depart  is  to  collect  all  these  gentlemen  from  the  neigk 
bourhood,  and  to  give  them  a  grand  dinner  on  board.  After  this,  the 
float  is  sounded  and  measured,  and  their  demands  upon  the  owners 
settled.  Dort,  in  Holland,  is  the  destination  of  all  these  floats,  the  sale 
of  one  of  which  occupies  several  months,  and  frequently  produces 
£30,000  or  more. 

Of  German  Travelling* 

Ths  business  of  supplying  post-horses  is  here  not  the  private  un- 
dertaking of  the  inn-keepers;  so  that  the  emulation  and  civility 
which  might  be  excited  by  their  views  of  profit,  are  entirely  want 
ing.  The  prince  de  la  Tour  Taxis  is  the  hereditary  jp;^rand  post-roas- 
ter of  the  empire ;  an  office  which  has  raised  his  mmily  from  the 
station  of  private  count  to  a  seat  in  the  college  of  princes.  He  ha3 
a  monopoly  of  the  profits  arising  from  this  concern,  for  which  he  is 
obliged  to  forward  all  the  imperii  packets  gp*atis.  A  settled  number 
of  horses  and  a  post-master  are  kept  at  every  stage ;  here  the  arms 
of  the  prince,  and  some  motto  entreating  a  blessmg  upon  the  post, 
distinguish  the  door  of  his  office.  The  post-master  determines,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  travellers,  and  the  quantity  of  baggage, 
how  many  horses  must  be  hired. 

The  price  for  each  horse  is  fixed,  besides  which  the  postillion  is 
entitled  to  trink^eld,  or  drink  money^.and  according  as  a  passenger 
is  more  or  less  hbersd  in  this  article,  in  the  same  proportion  will  he 
regulate  his  pace.  The  whole  expense  of  a  chaise  and  two  horses, 
including  the  tolls  and  trinkgeld  which  word  the  postillions  accom 
modate  to  English  ears,  by  pronouncing  it  drink  health,  does  not  ex* 
ceed  eight-pence  per  mile.  Stran|^ers,  however,  will  do  well  to  take 
their  own  carriage,  as  no  description  can  give  a  proper  idea  of  the 
filth  of  a  German  chaise.  One  may  be  purchased  m  Holland  for 
about  jC20,  and  be  -sold  again  on  the  return  for  £l5. 

The  regular  drivers  wear  a  sort  of  uniform,  consisting  of  a  yellow 
coat,  with  black  cuffs  and  cap,  4i  small  bugle  horn  slung  over  the 
shoulders,  and  a  yellow  sash.  At  the  entrance  of  towns  and  narrow 
passes,  they  sometimes  sound  the  horn,  playing  upon  it  a  perfect  and 
not  unpleasant  tune,  the  music  of  their  order.  All  other  carriages 
g^ve  way  to  theirs,  and  persons  travelling  with  them  are  considered 
as  under  the  protection  of  the  empire;  ,so  that  if  they  were  robbed, 
it  would  become  a  common  cause  to  detect  the  aggressors.  On  this 
account,  highway  robberies  are  seldom  heard  of  in  Germany.  The 
security  of  9ie  postillions  is  so  strictly  attended  to,  that  no  man  dare 
strike  them  while  they  have  their  yellow  coat  on.  In  disputes  with 
passengers,  they  have,  therefore,  sometimes  been  known  to  put  off 
this  coat  in  order  to  show  that  they  do  not  claim  the  extraordinary 
protection  of  the  laws. 

These  postillions  acknowledge  no  obligation  to  travellers,  but  con- 
sider them  as  so  many  bales  of  goods,  which  they  are  under  a  contract 
with  the  post-master  to  deliver  at  a  certain  place,  and  within  a  certain 
time.  Knowing  that  their  slowness,  if  there  be  no  addition  to  their 
trinkgeld,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  compel  some  gratuity,  they  do  not  do- 
part  worn  the  German  luxury  of  incivility,  and  frequently  return  no  an- 
swer when  they  are  requested  as  to  distance,  or  desired  to  call  the  ser- 
vant at  an  inn,  or  to  quit  the  worst  part  ot  the  road.  When  you  teU  them 
they  shall  have  a  ^ood  drink  health  for  speed,  they  reply,  *  Yaw,  Yom, 
and  after  that  think  it  unnecessary  to  reply  to  any  inquiry  till  they 
ask  for  money  at  the  end  of  Ibe  stage.    They  are  all  provided  with 
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tobaco4*  boxes  and  cumbustible  bark,  with  whicb  they  strike  a  ligM 
nnmodidiceiy  after  leaving'  their  town ;  in  the  hottest  aay,  and  on  the 
musi  dvMty  road,  they  will  begin  to  smoke,  Uiough  every  whiff  fliai 
into  the  faces  of  the  passengers  behind. 

Of  the  Bavariana^  ^c. 

Bararia  i«  boonded  N.  by  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  Saxe 
Meinnngen,  Saxe-Coburg,  Resns,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  £• 
and  S.  by  the  Austrian  dominions ;  W.  by  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt.  It  lies  between  47^  10"  and  500  4(?  N.  latitude, 
and  between  9^  and  13°  5fif  E.  longitude.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
31,966  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  official  re 
turns  in  1818,  was  3,560,000. 

The  Bavarians,  in  general,  are  stout-bodied,  muscular,  and  fleshy , 
with  a  round  head,  a  little  neakedchin,  a  large  belly,  and  a  fair  com- 
plexion. Many  of  them  look  like  caricatures  of  men;  they  are 
iicavy  and  awkward  in  their  carriage,  and  their  small  eyes  are  said 
to  betray  a  great  deal  of  roguery.  The  women  are  very  handsome; 
their  skm  surpasses  all  the  carnation  ever  used  by  painters ;  the 
purest  lily  white  is  softly  tinned  with  purple,  as  if  by  the  hands  of 
the  Graces.  The  complexion  of  the  females  appears  to  be  auite 
transparent.  They  are  well  shaped,  and  more  lively  and  g^raceful  in 
their  gestures'  than  the  men. 

The  manners  of  tlie  iahabitants  of  Munich  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  forty  thousand  people,  who  depend  on  the  court,  and 
for  the  most  part  go  idle  at  its  expense.  Among  the  nobles  there  are 
instances  of  good  breeding  and  politeness :  but  the  people  at  larg^ 
are  eminent  for  inactivity,  and  strange  want  of  attachment  to  their 
country.  Many  of  the  court  ladies  know  of  no  other  emplo}'ment 
than  playine  with  their  parrots,  their  dog^,  and  their  cats.  Some 
keep  a  hall  full  of  cats,  and  several  maids  to  attend  them ;  they  spend 
half  their  time  with  them,  and  serve  them  with  coffee,  &c.,  dressing 
them  according  to  their  fancy,  differently  every  day. 

Bavaria,  in  general,  is  noted  for  the  licentious  manners  of  its  in« 
habitants.  It  would  be  impossible  almost  to  describe  the  ridiculous 
mixtures  of  debauchery  and  devotion  falsely  so  called,  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  this  part  of  Germany. 

The  country  people  are  extremely  dirty,  their  hovels  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  habitable  dwelUngs  for  human  beings.  Cheap  as  nans 
vre  in  this  country,  and  although  half  the  roofs  are  frequently  torn 
away  by  strong  winds,  yet  the  rich  farmer  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
nail  his  shingles  properly  together  In  short,  from  the  court  to  the 
spiallest  cottage,  indolence  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  Bava- 
rian character. 

The  propensity  to  an  idle  life,  to  feasting  and  beggary,  which  reigns 
throughout  Bavaria,  is  countenanced  and  sanctioned  f>y  the  example 
of  the  fat  priests ;  the  people  envy  them  their  idleness.  The  iugglery, 
the  brotherhoods,  church  feasts,  and  corner  deyotfions  of  these  holy 
qaacks,  employ  the  attention  of  the  multitude  so  much,  that  they 
spend  the  uiiid  part  of  their  time  among  them.  Interest  prompts 
toem  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  stupidity ;  and,  therefore,  they 
are  ever  on  the  alert  to  oppose,  with  almost  inconceivable  fury,  every 
thing  which  tends  to  improve  and  enlighten  the  understanding.  They 
alone  are  to  be  thanketi  for  the  shocking  wildness  of  manners  which 
appears  in  Bavaria;  their  cowls,  thfey  would  fain  have  it  imaginerl, 
contain  the  essence  of  Christianity  and  all  morality.  They  preach 
hardly  any  thing  but  masses,  from  which  they  derive  g^at  profiti : 
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the  stupid  countryman  belieyes^  that  confession  and  a  mass,  whfcn 
costs  fifteen  pence,  will  wipe  away  the  foulest  sins.  The  countiy 
people  join  to  their  indolence  and  devotion  a  degree  of  ferocity,  wnicn 
frequently  gives  rise  to  bloody  scenes. 

*M[anners^  SfC,  of  the  Hanse  Toions,* 

LuBECK,  once  a  free  imperial  city,  is  strongly  fortified ;  the  ram 
parts  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  an  agreeable  walk.  The 
building^  are  wholly  of  stone,  and  many  of  the  streets  are  ornament- 
ed on  each  side  with  lime-trees,  and  have  canals  in  the  middle,  re- 
semoling  those  of  Holland.  Lubeck  contains  also  an  orphan  house, 
an  hospital  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  house  in  which  poor  tm 
Tellers  are  entertaii^ed  three  days,  and  sent  forward  witii  a  pass,  or 
if  they  should  happen  to  be  taken  ill,  they  are  then  provided  with 
necessaries  till  they  recover  or  die. 

An  alliance  formerly  subsisted  between  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  and 
Bremen  ;  and  these  cities,  under  the  name  of  Hanse  Towns,  nego- 
tiate treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  powers.  Here  are  manufac- 
tures of  various  kinds,  and  the  territory  belonging  to  the  clt}' is  about 
sixty  miles  in  compass.  Lubeck  is  a  republic  within  itself,  and  makes 
as  well  as  executes  laws  concerning  matters  civil  and  criminal. 

Hamburg»  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe,  which,  oppo- 
site to  tlie  city,  is  not  less  than  four  miles  in  breadth ;  it  not  only  forms 
two  spacious  harbours,  but  runs  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  city 
in  canals.  Over  these  there  af«  many  bridges,  but  they  are  not  easily 
distinguished  by  strangers,  on  account  of  their  being  paved  like 
streets,  and  having  houses  on  them. 

The  trade  of  Hamburgh  exceeds  that  of  any  city  in  the  world  which 
has  no  kingdom  or  commonwealth  annexed  to  it,  and  tlie  exporta- 
lions  and  importations  of  it  are  superior  to  those  of  many  greatking- 
doms.  In  proportion  to  its  bulk,  this  city  is  very  populous :  for  though 
a  person  may  easily  walk  round  the  ramparts  id  the  space  of  two 
hours,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusivel}'^  of  Jews,  is  estimated 
at  one  hundred  thousand.  The  streets,  in  general,  are  broad,  but 
the  houses  are  rendered  more  commodious  by  their  mward  conveni- 
ences, and  the  garderis  by  which  they  are  interspersed,  than  by  any 
external  ornaments  of  arahitecture. 

The  inhabitants  are  not  very  cleanly,  and  they  have  a  wildness  in 
their  appearance.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  man  has  made  his  way  into 
the  principal  houses,  he  begins  to  form  a  more  favourable  opinion .cf 
what  he  sees.  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  merchants,  there  are  taste, 
cleanliness,  and  magni6cence,  even  to  profusion.  Their  tables  are 
more  sumptuously  supplied  than  those  of  the  other  principal  cities  in 
Gefmany ;  nor  is  there  a  place  in  the  world  where  they  have  so  many 
refinements  on  the  sensual  pleasures  as  in  this.  They  procure  from 
all  quarters  what  every  country  produces  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is 
costly  for  the  table.  It  is  the  custom  in  great  houses,  to  give  a  par- 
ticular wine  with  every  dish.  Burgundy  is  the  standing  vehiculum  of 
gfreen  peas  ;  oysters  must  necessarily  swim  in  Champaign,  and  the 
costly  salt  meats  admit  of  no  other  convoy  than  Port  or  Madeira. 
Such  is  the  daily  food  of  the  rich. 

There  are  many  charitable  foundations  in  Hamburgh,  and  persons 
detected  begging  in  the  streets  are  committed  to  the  house  of  correc- 

*  These  are  Haroburglh  Bremen,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  Ln^ 
beck.— P 
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tioOt  where  they  are  employed  in  raspija^  Brazil  and  otber  kkkdi  of 

wood ;  and  those  who  do  not  perform  their,  task  are  hoisted  up  in  a 
basket  over  the  table  in  the  common  hall,  while  the  rest  are  at  diii» 
nei ,  that  they  may  be  tantalized  with  the  sight  and  smell  of  what  they 
are  not  permitted  to  taste. 

The  established  reUgion  of  Hamburgh  is  Lutheran.  The  Calvinista 
and  Roman  Catholics  go  to  the  chapels  of  the  ambassadors  to  cele* 
brate  divine  service.  The  churches,  which  are  lai-g^e  and  handsome 
fabrics,  are  open  thoroughfares  all  day  long.  A  convent  in  the  town 
holds  its  lands  by  this  remarkable  tenure,  that  they  present  a  glass  oi 
wine  to  every  malefactor  who  is  carried  to  the  place  of  execution. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  tliis  city  arises  from  tbe  ALstersluss, 
which  comes  from  the  north,  almost  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
and  forms  a  lake  in  it  nearly  eight  hundred  paces  in  circumference. 
In  a  summer  evening  this  lake  is  almost  covered  with  gondolas,  which 
are  filled  with  company,  and  have  often  boats  attending  them  with 
music.  The  whole  has  an  astonishingly  good  effect,  which  is  still 
greater,  from  there  being  a  much  frequented  public  walk  by  the  lake, 
the  liveliness  of  which  corresponds  very  pleasingly  with  that  of  the 
people  on  the  water. 

Of  Dresden  and  Frankfort, 

Drbsden  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent  city  in  Germany ;  it  it 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  manners  and  modes  of  living 
of  the  inhabitants  are  very  different  from  what  are  to  be  seen  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  Fine  shapes,  animated  countenances,  easy  and 
unconstrained  motions,  general  courtesy,  and  universsd  cleanhness, 
are  the  features  which  immediately  offer  themselves  to  observation, 
and  must  strike  every  one  who  comes  into  this  country.  The  kinr  of 
Saxony's  palace  is  a  very  magnificent  structure :  the  rooms  are  noble, 
and  splendidly  furnished.  The  museum  is  divided  into  seven  apart- 
ments, in  the  fir^t  of  which  is  exhibited  a  great  number  of  small  brass 
models  of  the  most  famous  statues  and  monuments  extant,  both  an- 
cient and  modem ;  in  the  second,  a  variety  of  ingenious  works  in 
ivory;  in  the  third,  curious  performances  in  silver;  in  the  fourth,  gilt 
silver  plate,  and  vessels  of  pure  gold ;  in  the  fifth,  precious  stones, 
and  curiosities  formed  from  many  of  them  ;  in  the  sixth,  the  arms  of 
the  several  Saxon  countries,  and  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  imperiaJ 
apple,  which  were  formerly  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  king^  of 
Poland ;  and  in  the  seventh,  some  valuable  jewels.  But  Dresden  is 
particularly  famous  for  its  gallery  of  pictures. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main  is  an  imperial  city,  large,  populous,  rich, 
and  one  of  the  Hanse  towns.  Here  all  religions  are  tolerated,  under 
certain  restrictions ;  but  Lutheranism  is  the  established  ^ith,  as  the 
ma^strates  are  of  that  communion.  The  principal  church  is  in  pes* 
sessimi  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  no  public  procession  of  the  nost 
is  permitted  through  the  streets.  All  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion 
aie  confined  to  the  houses  of  individuals,  or  performed  within  the 
walls  of  this  church.  The  Calvinlsts  are  obliged  to  go  to  Bokben 
heim,  a  town  at  a  small  distance,  to  perform  their  religions  duties. 
The  Jews  have  a  synagogue  here. 

At  Frankfort  are  held  two  fairs  every  year,  one- beginning  fifteen 
days  before  Easter,  and  the  other  on  the  ISth  of  September,  wnich  are 
frequented  by  merchants  with  all  sorts  of  commodities,  particulariy 
books,  from  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  streets  of  Frankfort  are  spa 
etoot  and  weD  paved ;  the  houses  stately,  clean,  and  convenient ;  anA 
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ttie  flbops  well  funiisbed.  Amoo^  the  merchants  there  is  a  g^reat  ap- 
pearance  of  afRueoce ;  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  their  ^dena, 
equipage,  dress,  and  female  ornaments,  exhibit  marks  of  considerable 
magnificence. 

Frankfort  contains  between  thirty  and  fortj  thousand  inhabitants, 
besides  these,  at  the  fairs,  many  strangers  risit  the  city,  among  whom 
are  frequently  forty  or  fifty  urmces.  During  the  fair  here  ai'e  play 
houses,  concerts,  a  Vauxhall,  beautiful  walks,  and  public  dancing 
booths.  In  general,  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  stiff  in  theii 
carriage.  There  is  however,  some  excellent  company  to  be  met  with 
among  them.  The  number  of  Jews  settled  here  is  about  six  thousand, 
and  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  worth  a  miUion  of  money. 

There  is  a  custom  at  Frankfort,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  known; 
two  women  appear  erery  day  at  noon  at  the  battlements  of  the  prin- 
cipal church  steeple,  and  play  some  solemn  airs  with  trumpets.  Thif 
music  is  accompanied  by  vocal  psalmody,  performed  by  men,  who 
always  attend  the  female  trumpeters  for  that  purpose.  The  people 
are  remarkably  fond  of  psalm-singing,  and  a  considerable  nimiber  ot 
men  and  boys  are  brought  uj)  to  this  as  a  profession.  They  are  en 
gaged  by  some  families  to  officiate  two  or  three  times  in  a  week,  in  the 
morning,  before  the  maister  and  mistress  of  the  family  quit  their  bed. 

When  any  person  in  tolerable  circumstance  dies,  a  band  of  these 
singers  assemble  in  the  street  before  the  house,  and  chant  an  hour 
a  day  to  the  corpse,  till  it  is  interred.  The  same  band  accompanies 
the  funeral,  singing  hymns  all  the  way.  Funerals  are  conducted  with 
an  uncommon  degree  of  solemnity  in  this  town  :  a  man  clothed  in  a 
black  coat,  and  carrying  a  ci-ucifix  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  leads 
the  procession ;  a  great  number  of  hired  mourners,  in  the  same  dress, 
and  each  with  a  lemon  in  his  hand,  march  after  him ;  then  come  the 
singers,  followed  by  the  corpse  in  a  hearse ;  and  lastly,  the  relations 
in  mourning  coaches. 

The  Jews  are  obliged  to  live  all  together  in  a  single  street,  built  tip 
at  one  end ;  there  is  a  large  gate  at  the  other,  which  is  regularly  shut 
up  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  after  which  no  Jews  are  suffered 
to  appear  in  the  streets,  but  the  whole  herd  must  remain  cooped  and 
crowded  together,  like  so  many  black  cattle,  till  morning.  As  this 
street  is  narrow,  the  room  allotted  for  each  family  is  small ;  and  as 
the  children  of  Israel  were  never  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  the 
Jews'  quarter  is  not  tht  sweetest  part  of  the  town.  Thev  have  several 
times  offered  considerable  sums  to  the  magistrates  of  if^^rankfort,  for 
liberty  to  build  or  purchase  another  street  for  their  accommodation; 
but  all  such  proposals  have  hitherto  been  rejected.  The  Jews  in 
Frankfort  arc  obliged  to  fetch  water  when  a  fire  happens  in  any  part 
of  the  city ;  and  the  magistrates,  in  return,  permit  them  to  choose 
judges  out  of  their  own  body  for  deciding  disputes  among  tliemselves. 

Inhabitants  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 

There  are  no  where  so  many  instances  of  religious  superstition  as 
at  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia.  The  comers  oifthe  streets,  bridges, 
and  public  "buildings,  are  all  ornamented  with  crucifixes,  images  of 
the  Virgin,  of  all  sizes  and  complexions,  and  statues  of  saints  of  every 
country^  condition,  age,  and  sex.  People  are  seen  on  their  knees 
'  before  these  statues,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  but  particularly  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Moldau,  where  there  is  the  greatest  concourse  of  pos- 
•engers     This  Vrtdge  is  so  profusely  adorned  with  statues  <if  samtit 
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fiiat,  crossing  oyer  it,  yon  hay 6  a  row  of  them  nn  each  side,  fike  two 

ranks  of  musqueteers.  •     ♦ 

Travellers  are  astonished  at  the  people's  devotion  in  this  city,  and 
in  a  particular  manner  at  the  vehemence  with  which  it  is  expressed 
by  those  who  exhibit  before  the  saints  on  the  bridge.  Not  coootented 
with  kneeling^,  some  prostrate  themselves  on  their  faces,  kissing^  tbe 
earth ;  while  others  offer  their  {petitions  to  these  saints  with  snch  ear* 
nestness  and  fervour,  that  if  tlieir  hearts  were  not  of  stone,  they  must 
pay  more  attention  to  the  petitioners  than  they  do. 

HuAg^ans  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hnns,  SclaronianSy 
Germans,  Turks,  and  a  wandering  people  called  Zigfduns,  resem- 
bling* what  are  now  called  the  gfipsies.*"  They  have  manners  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  glory  in  being  esteemed  the  descendants  from  those 
brave  heroes,  who  formed  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the  in- 
fidels. Their  fur  caps,  their  close-bodied  coats,  girded  by  a  sash,  and 
their  cloak  or  mantle,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  buckle  under  tbe 
arm,  leaving  their  right  hand  at  liberty,  g^ve  them  an  air  of  military 
dignity.  The  men  are  in  general  strong  and  well  proportioned ;  they 
shave  their  beards,  but  leave  whiskers  on  the  upper  lip.  They  are 
brave,  but  of  a  sanguine  disposition,  and  addicted  to  revenge.  They 
have  ever  been  considered  as  more  inclined  to  arms,  martial  exer- 
cises, and  hunting,  than  to  arts,  commerce,  ag^culture,  and  learning. 

The  Hungarian  nobility  affect  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  and 
particularly  delight  in  feasting.  The  laaies  are  reckoned  handsomer 
than  those  of  Austria ;  and  their  sable  dress,  with  sleeves  straight  to  the 
arms,  and  their  stays  fastened  before  with  little  buttons  of  g(ud,  pearl, 
or  diamonds,  are  well  known  to  our  fair  country  women. 

The  strongest  proof  that  Hungary  is  miserable,  is  the  contrast  of  ex- 
treme poverty  with  extreme  riches,  which  is  every  where  evident.  A 
people  may  be  very  poor,  and  yet  very  happy ;  but  when,  amidst 
straw  huts,  which  scarcely  protect  their  inhabitants  from  wind  and 
weather,  we  see  marble  palaces  towering  to  the  clouds ;  when  in  the 
midst  of  immense  wildernesses,  tenanted  by  miserable  skeletons,  who 
hardly  find  roots  in  the  field  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  we  meet 
with  gardens  decorated  with  fountains,  grottos,  parterres,  terraces, 
statues,  and  costly  pictures,  "  it  is,"  says  a  German  baron,  *'  a  sure 
sign  that  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  live  by  pillaging  the  other." 

Of  the  peasants.  Dr.  Bright  observes,  that  their  appearance  be- 
speaks no  fostering  care  from  the  superior — no  independent  respect 
yielded  with  free  satisfaction  from  the  inferior.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  all  stimulus  to  invention,  all  incitement  to  extraordinary  exerr 
tion  is  wanting.  No  one  peasant  has  proceeded  in  the  arts  of  life  and 
civilization  a  step  farther  than  his  neighbour.  When  you  have  seen 
one  you  have  seen  all.  From  the  same  little  hat  covered  with  oil,- 
falls  the  same  matted  long  black  hair,  negligently  plaited  or  tied  in 
knots ;  and  over  the  same  dirty  jacket  and  trowsers,  is  wrapped .  on 
each  a  cloak  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  sheepskin,  still  retammg  its 
wool. 

Several  languages  are  spoken  here  ;  and  the  real  Hungarian  hat 
but  very  little  affinity  with  any  European  tongue.  The  established  re- 
ligion is  the  Roman  Cathohc,  though  three-fourths  of  thte  inhabitant! 
are  Protestants  or  Greeks,  and  enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  their  reli^ 

^  ■     ■  ■  ■  ,   ■        ,  _  ■     ■  i  ,1  .mm 

\^'nie  proper  Hangarians  are  a  people  of  a  peculiar  origin,  entii^. 
distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Hungary.  See  Appendix^  p.  13*  ]F 
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fion.  Tbe  Koman  Catholic  population  is  stated  at  4,000,000,  learing 
about  3,000,000  for  the  other  sects.  The  Jews  are  numerous  and  pay 
double  taxes.  Frinau,  in  Lower  Hungary,  is  famous  for  the  burning 
ali^e  of  twelve  Jews,  and  tlie  ^ame  number  of  Jewesses^  in  the  year 
1714,  for  having  according  to  their  own  confession,  murdered  a  Chris- 
tian infant  byway  of  sacrifice;  at  the  same  time  avowing,  that  it  was 
their  custom  to  make  such  an  offering  once  a  year. 

OF  THE  TRIBES  OF  GIPSIES,  OR  EGYPTIANS. 
Family  and  Economy  of  the  Gipsies, 

That  these  people  are  still  the  unpolished  creatures  that  rude  Na- 
ture formed  them,  or  at  most  have  only  advanced  one  degree  towards 
civilization,  is  evinced  by  their  family  economy. 

Many  of  them  are  stationary,  having  regular  habitations  according 
tp  their  situation  in  life.  To  uiis  class  belong  tliose  who  keep  public 
bouses  in  Spain,  and  others  who  follow  some  regular  business  m  Tran- 
sylvania and  HungaiT.  Many  also  are  slaves  to  particular  persons 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  of  course  do  nOt  wander  about  any 
more  than  the  others.  But  the  greater  number  of  these  people  lead 
a  very  different  kind  of  life.  Ignorant  of  the  comforts  attending  on  a 
fixed  place  of  abode,  they  roam  about  from  one  district  to  ano&er  in 
hordes,  having  no  habitation  but  tents,  holes  in  rocks,'  or  caves;  the 
former  shade  them  in  summer,  the  latter  screen  them  in  winter. 

Many  of  these  uncivilized  people,  particularly  in  Germany  and 
Spain,  do  not  even  carry  tents  with  them,  but  shelter  themselves  from 
'  Uie  heat  of  the  sun  in  forests,  shaded  by  rocks,  or  behind  hedges; 
they  are  partial  to  willows,  under  which  they  erect  a  sleeping  place 
at  the  close  of  the  evening.  In  Hungary,  even  those  who  have  given 
up  their  rambling  way  of  life,  and  built  houses  for  themselves,  sel- 
dom let  a  spring  pass,  without  taking  advantage  of  the  first  settled 
weather,  to  set  up  a  summer  residence  ;  under  this  each  enjoys  him- 
self with  his  family,  nor  thinks  of  bis  house  till  the  winter  returns, 
and  the  frost  and  snow  drive  him  back  to  it  again. 

When  he  can  get  it,  the  wandering  gipsy,  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, has  a  horse  ;  in  Turkey  an  ass  serves  to  carry  his  wife,  a 
couple  of  his  children,  and  his  tent.  When  he  arrives  at  an^  place 
that  he  likes,  near  a  villagpe  or  a  town,  he  unpacks,  pitches  his  tent, 
ties  his  animal  to  a  stake  to  graze,  and  remains  there  some  weeks, 
unless  he  is  driven  aw£^'  by  the  villagers  who  suspect  him  of  having 
purloined  their  ^eese,  rowls,  &c. 

From  their  wmter  huts,  the  air  and  day-light  are  completely  ex- 
cluded ;  they  have,  indeed,  more  the  appearance  of  wild -beasts'  dens 
than  the  habitations  of  intelligent  beings.  Rooms  and  separate  apart- 
ments are  not  even  thoug^ht  of ;  all  is  one  open  space,  in  the  micUl|e 
of  which  is  the  fire,  serving  for  the  purpose  of  cookiny  and  warming 
them :  the  father  and  mother  lie  round  it  half  naked,  the  children  en- 
tirely so.  Chairs,  tables,  or  bedsteads,  find  no  place  here  ;  they  sit, 
eat,  and  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  or  at  most  spread  an  old  blsmket 
or  a  sheep-skin  under  them.  Their  furniture  consists  of  an  earthem 
pot,  an  iron  pan,  a  spoon,  a  jug,  and  a  knife  :  when  it  so  happens 
that  every  thing  is  complete,  they  sometimes  add  a  dish,  which  servos 
the  whole  famuy. 

The  women  neither  wash  nor  mend  their  clothes,  nor  clean  their 
Qteuoil"  :•  they  seldom  bake  ;  the  whole  of  their  business  is  reduced 
to  these  few  articles,  viz.  dressing  thpir  food  and  eating  it,  smoking 
IfibaAOO,  prating,  and  sleeping. 
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Turkey.  tS 

Sach  IB  tiie  conditioii  of  the  gipsies  who  wander  about  in  Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  other  countries ;  being  no  where,  or  rather  every  where 
at  home.  The  Spanish  gipsies,  who  are  innkeepers,  have  their  houses 
like  other  people.  The  few  who  farm  or  breed  cattle,  have  a  plough 
and  other  mstruments  of  agriculture.  But  the  clothes  and  habita- 
tions even  of  these  indicate  great  poverty.  They  are  very  fond  of 
gold  sind  silver  plate,  particiHarly  cups,  and  will  let  no  opportuni^ 
sBp  of  acquiring  something  of  the  kind ;  they  will  even  starve  them- 
selves to  procure  it. 

Occupations  and  Employments  of  the  Cripsies, 

Gipsies  abhor  all  kinds  of  laborious  employments,  and  had  rather 
suffer  hunger  and  nakedness,  than  exert  tnemselves  to  procure  food 
and  raiment.  They,  therefore,  choose  some  trade  which  is  easily 
carried  on,  allowing  them,  at  the  same  time,  many  idle  hours  to  pur- 
sue unlawful  courses. 

Blaok  and  white  smiths  are  the  most  useful  trades  among  the  gip- 
sies. In  Himgary  these  occupations  are  so  frequent  among  them, 
that  it  is  a  common  proverb,  *'  So  many  gipsies,  so  many  smiths.'' 
In  general  they  confine  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  small  arti- 
cles, such  as  harps,  rings,  small  nails,  knives,  seals,  needles,  and  all 
kinds  of  tinkeVs  work. 

Their  materials,  tools,  and  apparatus,  are  all  bad,  and  of  the  most 
inferior  kind.  The  gipsy  does  not  stand  to  his  work,  but  sits  cross- 
legged  on  the  ground.  His  wife  sits  by  him  to  work  the  bellows,  in 
which  operation  she  is  sometimes  relieved  by  the  elder  children. 

Another  branch  of  commerce,  much  followed  by  the  gipsies,  is 
horse-dealing.  In  those  parts  of  Hungary,  where  me  climate  is  so 
mild  that  horses  may  lie  out  all  the  year,  toe  gipsies  avail  themselves 
of  this  ciroumstanqe  to  breed  as  well  as  deal  in  horses,  by  which 
they  sometimes  gyow  rich.  In  this  business  they  are  universally 
celebrated  for  all  arts  of  roguery. 

They  are  likewise  carpenters  and  turners,  and  go  from  village  to 
Tillage  seeking  employment.  In  Hungary,  gipsies  are  engaged  as 
executioners  and  hangmen.  The  women  deal  in  old  clothes,  make 
and  sell  brooms,  and  dance  for  a  living.  Their  character  for  fortune- 
telling  is  well  known  in  Europe  ;  many  of  them  profess  themselves 
adepts  in  witchcraft,  at  least  to  cure  those  who  have  suffered  by  en- 
chantment. 

Gold-washing  in  the  river  is  another  occupation  by  which  many 
thousand  gipsies  procure  a  livelihood.  The  apparatus  for  this  work 
is  a  croo^d  board,  provided  with  a  wooden  nm  on  each  side  ;  over 
this  they  spread  woollen  cloths,  and  shake  the  ^pld  sand,  mixed  with 
water,  upon  it ;  the  small  g^rains  remain  stickmg  to  the  cloth  from 
which  they  separate  them. 


TURKEY. 

The  Turkish  empire  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Eastern  continent,  em- 
bracing a  portion  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Turkey  in  Europe  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Austrian  dominions  and  Russia ;  E.  by  the  Black 
sea,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago ;  S.  by  the  Medi terra 
nean ;  and  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  Dalmatia.    It 
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IS  Ihtfs*  and  JUannBr  oflAmng  in  Turkey  ^ 

extends  from  34^  30'  to  48°  N.  latitude,  and  from  16«  to  29*»  E.  (oti 
gitiide.  The  area  is  estimated  at  206,000  square  miles.  PopulatioD., 
9,600,000 ;  population  on  a  square  mile,  46. 

Greece,  or  the  country  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  embracing' all  that  portion  of  Turkey  which  lies  south  of  the 
parallel  of  41°  30^  N.  latitude,  is  a  peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  Me* 
diteiTanean  and  separated  by  the  Ionian  sea  from  Italy  on  the  west, 
and  by  the  Archipelago  from  Asia  Minor  on  the  east.  At  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  this  peninsula  is  the  sub-peninsula  of  the  Morea  (th* 
ancient  Peloponnesus)  connected  with  tne  rest  of  the  continent  by 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Person*  and  DisposihoM  of  Vie  Tuna 

The  Turks  are  in  general  stout,  well  made,  and  robust ;  their  com 
plexions  naturadly  fair,  and  their  features  handsome ;  their  hair  is  of 
a  dark  auburn  or  chestnut,  and  sometimes  black,  of  which  Idst  colour 
are  their  eyes.    The  women  are  generally  beautiful,  extremely  well 
made,  and  inclinable  to  be  fat. 

The  deportment  of  the  Turks  is  solemn,  grave,  and  slow  ;  and  they 
affect  to  appear  sedate,  passive,  and  humble ;  but  they  are  easily  pro- 
▼deed,  and  their  passions  are  furious  and  ungovernable ;  they  are 
full  of  dissimulation,  jealous,  suspicious,  and  so  immoderately  vin- 
dictive, that  they  will  abandon  their  avarice  to  gratify  revenge.  Ther 
have  no  charity  for  a  Jew  or  Christian,  but  are  benevolent  and  kind 
to  those  who  profess  the  same  religion  as  themselves. 

It  is  held  highly  commendable  to  provide  for  pilgrims  or  travellers  , 
and  for  this  purpose  houses  of  accommodation  are  commonly  erected 
on  roads  which  are  unprovided  with  fit  places  of  reception  for  those 
who  have  occasion  to  take  long  joumies,  and  they  are  supplied  with 
necessaries  for  the  bed  and  table ;  the  same  spirit  induces  them  to 
dig  wells  and  erect  fountains  by  the  road  side,  water  being  of  the  great-, 
est  importance  to  travellers,  not  only  as  a  refresh  ment,  on  account  of  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  but  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies  of 
a  religion  which  enjoins  frequent  washing  and  purification  with  water. 

As  Turks  advance  to  old  a^e,  they  dve  their  beards  to  conceal  the 
change  of  colour  which  begins  to  tate  place ;  and  women  at  the 
same  time  usually  metamorphose  themselves  in  the  like  way  by  co- 
louring their  hair,  eye-brows,  and  eye-lids.  Their  hands  and  feet 
are  ornamented  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  colour  they  choose  for  the  purpose  is  a  dusky  yellow,  with  which 
they  touch  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  rfrop  a  few  spots  of 
the  preparation  used  in  this  operation  on  the  hands  and  feet;  some, 
indeed,  as  marks  of  superior  elegance,  stain  a  great  part  of  their  ex- 
tremities in  the  forms  of  flowers  or  figures,  with  a  dye  of  a  dark  green 
cast ;  but  this  soon  loses  its  beauty,  changing,  however,  to  a  colour 
not  less  pleasing  than  the  other. 

The  Turkish  females  walk  abroad  by  themselves  in  fine  weather ; 
they  resort  to  some  favourite  skirts  without  the  towns,  occupy  the 
banks,  or  seat  themselves  on  the  tomb-stones  in  their  cemetries, 
where  they  sit  quietly  for  hours  together.  They  appear  to  lead  a 
most  indolent  me ;  their  recreations  and  exercises  being  extremely 
limited. 

Of  the  Turkish  Dress  and  J^Tanner  of  Living, 
IteTnrks  wear  their  beards  long,  except  those  who  are  in  the  se- 
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aglio,  who  wear  whiskers  only.  They  coyer  their  beads  with  a  white 
turbaa.  which  they  never  pull  off  but  when  they  go  to  sleep,  and 
none  but  Turks  are  permitted  to  wear  the  turban.  They  have  slip* 
pers  instead  of  shoes,  which  they  pull  off  when  they  enter  a  house  or 
temple.  They  wear  shirts  with  wide  sleeves,  and  oyer  them  a  vest 
festened  with  a  sash ;  their  upper  garment  being  a  loose  gown,  some- 
what shorter  than  the  vest. 

The  ladies  wear  drawers  rery  full,  which  reacn  to  the  shoes :  they 
are  made  of  thin  rose-coloured  damask,  brocaded  with  silver  flowers. 
The  shoes  are  of  a  white  kid  leather,  embroidered  with  gold.  Over 
these  hangs  a  shift  of  fine  white  gauze,  edged  with  embroidery,  bar* 
ing  wide  sleeves  hanging-  half  way  down  the  arm,  and  it  is  closed  at 
the  neck  with  a  diamond  button.  A  waistcoat  is  made  to  the  shape, 
of  white  and  fold  damask,  with  long  sleeves  falling  back,  and  edged 
with  deep  ^o&  fringe ;  this  should  have  diamond  and  peauri  buttmis. 
The  ^caftan,  of  the  same  stuff  with  the  drawers,  is  a  robe  exactly  fitted 
to  the  shape,  and  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  very  long  eftraight  fidliog 
•leeves;  over  this  is  a  ^s^e  about  four  fingers  b)ioe^,  which  all  who 
can  afford  it  have  Set  entirely  with  diamonds  or  Other  preciou*  stones. 
ThB/Curdee,  with  a  loose  robe,  is  put  on  or  thrown  off  a<»)ordinp  to 
the  weather,  being  a  rich  brocade,  Imed  either  with  ermine  or  sables. 

The  head-dress  is  composed  of  a  cap  called  talpoe,  which  in  winter 
is  of  fine  velvet,  embrmdered  with  pearls  or  di^unonds ;  and  in  sum- 
mer, of  light  shining'silver  stuff;  this  is  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
from  which  it  hangs  a  little  way  down  with  a  gold  tassel,  and  is  boond 
on  either  with  diamonds  or  a  nch  embroidered  handkerchief}  on  the 
other  side  of  the  head  the  hair  is  flat ;  and'here  the  ladies  are  at  li- 
iierty  to  show  their  fancy,  some  putting  flowers,  others  a  plume  of 
heron  feathers.  The  hair  hang^  at  its  fim  length  behind,  divided  into 
tresses,  braided  with  pearls  or  ribands  in  great  (quantities. 

In  some  of  the  districts  a  large  gold  or  silver  rinr  is  h^ng  to  theex« 
temal  cartilage  of  the  woman's  right  nostril,  which  is  perforated  for 
the  purpose.    The  dress  of  the  men  is  equally  splendia. 

In  cold  labbrious  climes  the  wintry  north 
Brings  her  undaunted  warriors  forth. 
In  body  and  in  mind  untaught  to  yield, 
Stubborn  of  soul,  and  steady  in  the  field : 
While  Turkey's  softer  climate,  form'd  to  please, 
Dissolves  her  sons  in  indolence  aind  ease. 
Hero  silken  robes  invest  unmanly  limbs. 
And  in  long  trains  the  flowing  purple  stroams.  ' 

Rowx*s  Pharsalia. 

The  Turks  are  groat  admirers  of  a  venerable  beard,  yet  they  share 
£eir  heads  close,  and  use  a  proverbial  expression  in  justification  of 
their  practice,  that  « the  devil  nestles  in  long  hair."  The  manner  of 
living  with  regfard  to  food  is  much  li^e  that  which  we  shall  notice 
amone  the  Arabians.  As  wine  and  spirits  aro  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  Msoiomet,  the  Turks  practice  another  species  of  intoxication ;  they 
use  opium  very  freely,  which  produces  some  of  the  immediate  effecti 
of  drunkenness,  inspiring  them  with  an  extraordinary  cheerfulness, 
rousing  them  into  unusual  exertions,  and  occasioning  a  kind  of  tern* 
porary  delirium. 

In  their  demeanour  the  Turks  are  hypocondriac,  grave,  and  sedates 
hut  when  agitate!  by  passion,  they  aro  furious,  raging,  and  unfforem 
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able ;  in  matters  ot  reli^on  they  are  tenacious,  superstitious,  and  mn 
rose.  They  seem  to  have  no  genius  for  the  improvement  of  arts  and 
sciences.  They  seldom  travel,  or  use  any  exercise  or  rural  si)orts, 
and  discover  little  or  no  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  their 
own,  or  that  of  any  other  country.  In  pursuit  of  their  interest 
they  are  steady  and  sagacious.  In  the  common  intercourse  of  life 
they  are  humane  and  courteous,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  senti- 
ments of  gratitude.  They  are  much  addicted  to  revenge,  and  have 
been  known  to  come  from  Persia  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  grandfa 
Iher,  uncle,  or  cousin,  many  years  after  the  ofience  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

Turkuk  BagnioB  or  Baths. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  Turks,  the  Bagnios  hold  the  first 
place.  All  cities  and  towns  are  provided  with  public  baths,  whii^ 
are  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  convenience  and  amusement. 
The  entrance  is  into  a  large  room,  provided  with  a  fountain  orbasm 
of  water  in  the  middle,  and  sofas  round  the  walls ;  here  the  company 
assemble,  enter  into  conversation,  and  prepare  for  bathing^  by  divest- 
ing Uiemselves  of  their  upper  garments.  A  door  opens  from  thk 
room  to  a  less  spacious  apartment,  which  is  heated  in  a  small  degree, 
where  the  person  who  is  about  to  bathe  leaves  the  remaining  part  of 
his  dress,  and  proceeds  to  the  actual  bathing-room,  which  is  of  a 
larger  size.  About  the  sides  of  this  room  are  placed  large  stone  basins, 
into  which  warm  and  cold  water  is  brought  by  means  of  different 
pipes,  so  that  a  person  may  have  the  bath  at  any  temperature  he  chooses 

Before  a  Turk  enters  the -water  he  uses  a  composition  which  effect 
tually  frees  the  body  from  all  superfluous  hairs ;  he  is  then  carefiilly 
washed,  and  undergoes  a  smart  friction  by  means  of  coarse  cIotliB 
from  one  of  the  attendants.  After  this  he  is  washed  with  a  lather  of 
soap,  which  being  well  cleaned  away,  he  binds  a  napkin  about  his 
head,  another  round  his  middle,  and  a  third  over  his  shoulders,  and  in 
this  state  returns  to  the  room  where  they  first  assembled,  smokes  his 
pipe,  takes  coffee,  and  other  refreshments,  till  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
sume his  clothes  and  depart. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  two  hundred  ladies,  attended  by  their  respec- 
tive slaves  of  the  same  sex,  to  assemble  at  one  of  these  barnioe,  and, 
after  having  undergone  the  operation  of  bathin?,  to'recline  uiemselves 
on  sofas,  and  either  employ  themselves  in  working,  or  engage  in  con- 
versation, taking  coffee,  sweetmeats,  kc.  themselves  and  attendants 
remaining  unincumbered  by  dress. 

Of  the  Religion  of  Turkey. 

The  religion  of  Turkey  is  Mahometan.  It  consists  of  two  points, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  articles  of  that  faith ; 
9,ndjwe  of  practice.  The  former  are,  that  there  is  no  god  but  God, 
and  that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  The  latter  are,  (l)That  purifica- 
tions of  the  body  by  washing  are  to  be  observed  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  their  duty  to  God.  (2)  That  prayers  are  to  be  offered  at  cer- 
tain fixed  times  and  seasons,  as  prescribed  by  the  holy  law.  (3)  That 
alms  are  to  be  bestowed  according  to  the  ability  of  the  giver.  (4) 
That  it  is  necessary  to  fast  all  the  month  of  Famazan :  and  (5)  That 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  are  acceptable  to  God,  and  one  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  salvation. 

The  purifications  are  by  means  of  water,  when  that  can  be  procured 
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bwl  itt  other  cases  the  Koran  indulges  its  disciples  with  a  subttitatkA 
of  fine  saDd.  They  are  obliged  to  pray  five  times  a  day ;  these  maT, 
upon  any^  emei^gency,  be  dispensed  with,  provided  the  person  holcu 
himself  indebted  in  so  many  prayers,  aud  discharges  the  obligation  at 
his  first  convenience.  The  charity  enjoined  by  the  Koran  is  generally 
confined  to  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  as  mosques,  caravanseras, 
or  inns  on  the  road,  fountains  for  water,  bagnios,  colleges,  and  bridges; 
little  of  it  is  applied  in  the  immediate  relief  of  the  necessitous,  except 
to  the  support  of  the  fakiers,  who  are  continually  wandering  about 
the  cound^.  During  the  month  Ramazan  all  ranks  of  people  abstain 
from  eating  and  smoking  till  after  sun-set :  but  through  the  night  aU 
is  festivity,  the  mosques  and  private  houses  are  illuminated  within 
and  without,  and  they  take  care  amply  to  recompense  themselves  finr' 
the  penances  of  the  day. 

After  this  season  they  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  ii 
considered  as  the  basis  of  the  Mahometa^i  religion.  The  caravan  ot 
Damascus,  composed  of  pilgrims  from  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  the 
Arabian  caravan,  and  the  principal  one  from  Cairo,  then  set  out  oa 
their  journey.  They  have  all  their  stated  time  of  departure  and  re- 
gular stages.  Five  or  six  days  previously  to  that  festival,  the  three 
cararans,  consisting^  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  unite  and  encamp  a  few  miles 
from  Mecca.  The  pilgrims  form  themselves  into  detachments,  and 
enter  the  town  to  perform  the  ceremonies  preparatory  to  the  great 
one  of  sacrifice.  They  pass  through  a  street  of  continual  ascent,  untfl 
they  arrive  at  a  gate  on  an  eminence,  called  the  "  Gate  ot  Health.** 
From  Hhis  station  they  behold  the  great  mosque  that  encloses  the  house 
of  Abraham,  which  they  salute  with  the  most  protbund  devotion,  twice 
repeating  ''  Peace  be  with  the  ambassador  of  God.*'  Thence  at  some 
distance,  they  ascend  five  steps,  where  they  offer  up  th^r  prayers, 
and  descend  with  great  silence  and  devotion.  This  ceremony  must 
be  performed  seven  times. 

They  afterwards  proceed  to  the  great  mosque,  and  walk  seven  times 
round  the  house  of  Abraham,  exclaiming,  "  This  is  the  house  of  God, 
and  of  his  servant  Abraham ;"  then  kissing',  with  great  reverence,  a 
black  stone,  said  to  have  descended  white  from  heaven,  they  proceed 
to  the  well  of  Zun-Zun,  and  plunge  into  it  with  all  their  clothes,  con- 
tinually repeating,  "  Forgiveness,  God !  forgiveness,  God !"  After 
this  they  drink  a  draught  of  the  water  and  depart.^ 

Wine  is  prohibited  on  religious  motives,  but  many  of  the  principal 
people  indulge  in  it  to  a  certain  degree ;  one  of  whom  being  asked 
how  he  came  to  take  that  license,  answered, '« That  all  the  creatures 
of  Qod  are  good  and  designed  for  the  use  of  man ;  nevertheless,  the 
prohibition  of  wine  was  a  wise  maxim,  and  meant  for  the  common 
people  only,  bein^  the  source  of  all  disorders  amtmg  them,  but  the 
prophet  never  designed  to  deny  it  to  those  that  knew  how  to  use  it 
with  moderation :  but  he  said,  scandal  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  that 
he  never  drank  it  in  public." 

*  This  account  differs  from  that  of  Ali  Bey.  If  his  account  be  true, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  plunge  into  the  Zem-Zem,  which  is 
like  a  common  well,  and  of  considerable  depth.  He  simply  says  that 
they  drink  very  eagerly  and  freely  of  the  water  which  is  drawn  np 
fiar  them  in  buckets. — r. 
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The  baiTmg  groands  about  Constantinople  are  larger  (hap  .the 
■'wliole  city;  and  to  inconsiderable  villages  there  are  burying  places 
tBf  ^many  acres  in  extent.  These  villages  were  formerly  large  towns, 
'b«t  they  retain  no  other  mark  of  their  ancient  grandeur  than  this. 
On*  no  occasion  do  they  ever  remove  a  stone  that  serves  for  a  rocmu 
tnent.  Some  of  them  are  of  marble,  and  very  costly.  They  set  up  a 
^nliiiir,  with  a  carved  turban  on  the  top  of  it,  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
Slid  ds  their  turbans,  by  their  different  shapes,  show  the  quality  or 
'fn^^fession  of  the  person,  it  is  in  a  manner  putting  up  the  aoms  of  the 
^Seoieai^ed :  besides,  the  pillar  commonly  bears  an  inscription  ui  gdld- 
'en  letters.  T%e  ladies  have  a  simple  pillar,  without  any  other  oroa- 
tnent,  except  those  that  die  unmarried,  who  have  a  rose  on  the  top 
«f  their  monument.  The  sepulchres  of  particular  families  are  railed 
-in,  and  planted  round  with  trees.  Those  of  the  sultans,  and  8c»ne 
Ipneat  men,  haye  lamps  constantly  bunung  in  them. 

Variout  Manners  ati/d  Customt, 

Thk  Turks  do  not  undress  and  go  to  bed  at  any  certain  hour,  and 
wait  the  approach  of  sleep ;  but  being  seated  on  a  mattress,  they  smolie 
J^W.  they  find  themselves  sleepy,  and  laying  themselves  down,  their 
oerrants  cover  them.  Some  of  high  rank  have,  musicians  attending 
iHben  they  retire  to  rest,  who  endeavour  to  compose  them  by  the  softer 
ttrains'ofmusic ;  others  employ  young  men  of  letters  to  read  passages 
out  of  the  Konran,  or  stories  from  the  Tales  of  the  Genii,  or  the  Ara- 
bian Nights'  Entertainments,  till  they  fall  asleep.  They  have  sdways 
U  lamp  burning;  and  if  they  awake  m  the  night,  refresh  themselves 
with  a  pipe, «  dish  of  coffee,  sweetmeats,  &c.  sitting  up  till  tiie  incb- 
aation  to  sleep  return. 

The  Turkish  lawj  says  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  in  her  very 
•ntertaimng  letters,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  is  better  designed 
and  better  executed  than  ours ;  particularly  the  punishment  of  con- 
victed liars  and  slanderers,  (triumphant  criminals  in  England,  God 
knows  :y  they  are  burnt  in  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron,  when  they 
are  proved  the  authors  of  any  notorious  falsehoods.  How  many  white 
Ibreheads  should  we  see  disfigured,  how  many  fine  gentlemen  would 
be  forced  to  wear  their  wigs  as  low  as  their  eye-brows,  were  this  law 
in  force  with  us  ? 

Bakers,  in  Turkey,  if  convicted  of  selling  bread  short  in  weight,  or 
of  a  bad  quality,  have  their  ears  nailed  to  the  posts  of  their  own  doors. 
•  The  following  are  instances  of  Turkish  hauteur  and  insolence,  even 
to  the  renresentatives  of  their  most  powerful  allies.  A  grand  vizier 
Bidvised  the  divan  to  confine  all  the  ambassadors  to  a  small  island  near 
Constantmople,  as  lepers,  or  infectious  ^d  unclean  persons.  When 
the  French  ambassador  announced  to  the  reis-effendi,  the  double  bond 
of  alliance  and  marriage  which  had  united  his  court  with  the  house 
of  Austria,  he  was  answered  that  "the  Sublime  Porte  did  not  trouble 
itself  about  the  union  of  one  hog  with  another."  The  same  person 
being  informed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  successes  obtained  over  the 
Spaniards,  replied,  "  What  care  I  whether  dog  eat  the  hog,  or  hog 
'  eat  the  dog,  so  that  the  interests  of  my  sovereign  prosper?" 

The  peasant,  no  less  than  the  sultan,  displays  all  kinds  of  contempt 
for  infidels,  as  Christians  are  termed  in  Turkey ;  the  janissaries  em- 

*oyed  as  guards  to  an  European,  have  the  general  appellation  of 

-^rivers. 
Ir.  Eton,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  mentions  many 
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facte,  exhibiting-  the  resi^atioa  of  the  Turks  to  the  sererestafllictioD, 
which  he  ascribes  to  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

The  Turkish  women  and  children  (about  400)  who  were  brought 
out  of  Oczakof  when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  inhabi'ooits  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  Russians,  endured  all  their  calamities  with  stoical 
patience.  A  perfect  silence  reig^ned  among  them,  not  one  woman 
weeping  or  lamenting,  so  as  to  be  heard,  though,  perhaps,  eftch  had 
lost  a  parent,  a  child,  or  a  husband.  One,  in  particular,  sat  in  a  re- 
markaibly  melancholj^  posture,  and  when  asked  why  she  did  not  take 
courage,  and  bear  misfortunes  like  a  Mussulman,  as  her  companions 
did,  she  answered  in  these  striking  woitls :  '*  /  ha/oe  teen  killed  mv 
father^  my  husband^  and  my  children :  I  have  only  one  child  left." 
And  where  is  that  ?  was  the  question  immediately  put ;  **  Here,"  she 
calmly  said,  and  pomted  to  an  infant  by  her  side  that  had  just  expired. 

The  Turks  sit  cross-legged,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  East, 
on  sofas,  cushions,  or  mattresses.  Bice  is  the  customary  food  of  the 
common  people,  and  coffee  their  usual  drink.  The  superior  class 
dine  about  eleven  or  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  sup  at  five  in  the 
winter,  and  six  in  the  summer;  the  evening  repast  being  the  princi- 
pal meal.  The  dishes  are  served  up  one  bj  one ;  but  they  have  nei- 
ther knife  nor  fork,  and  their  religion  forbids  the  use  of  gcSd  or  silver 
spoons.  Their  food  is  always  highly  seasoned,  and  they  take  large 
miantities  of  opium,  which  rre^uently  creates  a  kind  of  intoxication 
Guests  of  high  rank  at  entertainments,  sometimes  have  their  beards 
perftimed  by  a  female  slave  of  the  family.  Their  common  salutation 
is  by  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and  laying  their  right  hand  on  the 
breast. 

Marriages  are  chiefly  negotiated  by  the  ladies  :  it  is  only  a  civil 
contract,  which  either  party  may  breaK.  The  terms  being  agreed  on, 
the  bridegroom  pays  down  a  certain  sum  of  money,  a  license  is  taken 
out  frmn  the  proper  magistrate,  and  the  marriage  is  solemnized.  It 
is  then  celebrated  with  mirth  and  jollity,  and  &e  money  is  usually 
expended  in  inmishing  a  house. 

llieir  funerals  are  solemn  and  decent :  the  corpse  is  attended  by 
the  relations,  chanting  passag^es  from  the  Koran ;  and  after  being  de- 
posited in  a  mosque,  it  is  buried  in  a  field  by  the  iman  or  priest,  who 
pronounces  a  funeral  sennon  at  the  time  of  interment.  The  male 
relations  signify  their  sorrow  by  alms  and  prayers ;  the  women,  by 
decking  the  tomb  on  certain  days  with  flowers  and  green  leaves.  In 
mourning  for  the  death  of  a  husband,  the  widow  wears  a  particular 
head-dress,  and  lays  aside  all  finery  for  twelve  months. 

The  political  power  of  the  priests  in  Turkey  is  firmly  rooted,  nor 
have  they  emitted  any  means  of  perpetuating  it.  To  found  mosques, 
and  endow  them  with  treasures,  is  held  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  meri- 
torious works  of  a  Mussulman ;  and  further  provision  is  made  for  the 
education  of  youth  destined  to  the  service  of^ religion  and  law,  by  the 
establishment  of  m^resses  or  colleges.  These  are  usually  endowed 
for  the  instrection  of  youth  in  the  elements  of  science.  They  have 
professors,  and  confer  degrees,  but  this  is  more  of  parade  than  of  real 
utility.  A  professor  is,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  science :  and  all  kinds  of  knowledge  are  in  a  very  low  state 
throi^glibut  the  Turkish  empire  ;  some  instances  in  proof  of  this  will 
be  enumerated. 

The  Turks  look,  indeed,  with  reverence  on  the  noble  niins  of 
Greece,  believing  them  to  have  been  built  by  demons  or  genii,  and 
ire  very  unwilling  to  let  Europeans  hnve  any  part  of  them ;  btrt  th 
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only  use  they  themselves  make  of  these  is,  to  pull  in  pieces  the  mar- 
ble edifices  to  burn  them  into  lime ;  the  plaster  of  their  walls,  made 
from  this  lime,  is  very  fine  and  beautiful ;  yet,  who  will  not  lament 
th&t  the  divine  works  of  a  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  ^should  have  beeu 
consigned  to  the  furnace  ? 

The  noble  productions  of  statuary  and  painting  are  still  more  fully 
suppressed.  These  arts  are  anathematized  as  irrelig-ious,  because  a 
bhnd  and  stupid  fanaticism  has  declared  that  it  is  impious  to  emulate 
the  works  of  God.  They  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  sciences  of 
hydraulics  and  levelling,  as  their  mode  of  forming  aqueducts  testifies. 

The  use  of  wheel  carriages  is  almost  unknown  in  TurKey.  All 
their  merchandise  is  carried  by  horses,  mules,  or  camels,  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  The  sultan  has  a  coach  or  carriage  exactly  of 
the  same  shape  as  a  hearse  in  England,  without  springs,  drawn  by 
six  mules.  The  pole  is  of  enormous  thfckness,  as  well  as  every  other 
part,  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  if  any  of  the  materia]  parts  were  to 
break,  the  man  who  made  it  would  lose  his  head. 

The  method  made  use  of  by  the  Turkish  snr^ons  to  set  broken 
bones  is  deserving  of  notice :  they  enclose  "the  limb,  after  the  bones 
are  put  in  tiieir  places,  in  a  case  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  takes  ex- 
actly the  form  of  the  limb,  without  any  pressure,  and  m  a  few  minutes 
the  mass  is  solid  and  strong.  Mr.  Eton  says,  he  saw  a  most  terrible 
compound  fracture  of  the  leg  and  thigh  cured  in  this  manner.  The 
person  was  seated  on  the  ground,  and  the  plaster  extended  from  be- 
low his  heel  to  the  upper  part  of  his  thigh,  whence  a  bandage,  fasten 
ed  into  the  plaster,  went  round  his  body.  He  reclined  back  when 
he  slept,  as  he  could  not  lie  down. 

Frozen  toes  and  fingers,  when  taken  m  .time,  they  cure  by  the  ap- 
plication of  warm  goose  grease,  which  is  continually  repeated  till  the 
circulation  is  restored. 

Europeans  are  much  struck  to  see  Turks  work,  sitting  at  every  art 
or  handicraft  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  it ;  carpenters,  for  in- 
stance, perform  the  greater  part  of  their  labour  sitting.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  remark,  that  their  toes  acquire  such  a  degree  of  strength  by 
using  them,  that  they  hold  a  board  upright  and  firmly  with  the  toes, 
while  with  their  hands  they  guide  a  saw,  sitting  the  whole  time. 

Mr.  Eton  sums  up  the  character  of  the  Turks  in  the  following 
words :  "  The  worst  are  the  people  of  Anatolia,  particularly  those 
bordering  on  the  Black  Sea :  those  of  Constantinople  are  softened 
by  a  city  life ;  those  of  Aleppo  are  the  most  refined  and  civil  among 
themselves,  ,and  remarkably  decent ;  at  Damascus  they  are  furious 
zealots ;  the  people  of  Smyrna  are  savage  and  dangerous ;  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey  they  have  fewer  prejudices  against  Christians;  at  Bag- 
dad they  are  more  open  to  instruction  than  in  other  parts  of  Asia ;  the 
people  of  Bassora,  a  mixture  of  Arabs,  Persians,  and  a  few  Turks, 
are  mild  and  docile.  The  Arabians  of  the  desert  generally  pay  as 
much  respect  to  an  European  as  to  one  of  their  own  country,  and 
more  than  to  a  Turk,  whom  they  hate." 

Language  and  Literature  of  the  Turks. 
The  Turkish  language  is  of  far  inferior  reputation  to  the  Persian  or 
Arabic,  being  a  mixture  of  several  dialects,  and  possessing  neither  the 
force,  elegance,  nor  purity  of  those  two  celebrated  oriental  tongues. 
Literature  is  not,  however,  totally  nec^lccted,  and  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly attemptcJ  to  establish  a  .^rintinof-nress  at  Constantinople;  hut 
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tbe  design,  failed,  &om  the  interest  of  the  copyists,  who  inferred  that 
such  an  invention,  reduced  to  practice,  would  deprive  them  of  bread. 

Aspect  of  ConslanHnople. 

It  would  be  difficult,  observes  Dr.  Neale,  for  an^  imagination, 
even  the  most  romantic  or  distempered,  to  associate  m  close  arraj, 
all  the  incong^ruous  and  discordant  objects  which  may  be  contem- 
plated, even  within  a  few  hours'  perambulation,  in  and  around  the 
Turkish  capitaL  The  barbarous  extremes  of  magnificence  and 
wretchedness  ;  of  power  and  weakness  ;  of  turpitude  and  magnani- 
mity ;  of  profligacy  and  sanctity ;  of  cruelty  and  humanity,  are  all  to 
be  seen  jumbled  together  in  the  most  sublime  or  offensive  combina- 
tions. The  majesty  and  magnificence  of  nature,  crowned  with  all 
the  g^ndeur  of  human  art,  contrasted  with  the  atrocious  effects  of 
unrestrained  sensuality,  and  brutalizing  inherent  degeneracy,  fill  up 
the  varied  picture. 

The  literary  traveller,  visiting  Constantinople,  says  Dr.  Clarke* 
expects  to  behold  but  faint  vestiges  of  the  imperial  city,  and  believes 
that  he  shall  find  few  traces  of  its  glory  ;  the  opinion,  nowever,  may 
be  as  erroneous  as  that  upon  which  it  was  founded.  After  the  ima 
gination  has  been  dazzled  with  pompous  and  glaring  descriptions  of 

Salaces  and  baths,  porticoes  and  temples,  groves,  circuses,  and  gur- 
ens,  the  plain  matter  of  fact  may  prove,  that  in  the  obscure  and 
dirty  lanes  of  Constantinople ;  its  small  and  unglazed  shops ;  the 
style  of  architecture  observed  in  the  dwelling ;  the  long  covered 
walks,  now  serving  as  bazars ;  the  loose  flowing  habits  with  long 
sleeves,  worn  by  the  natives;  even  in  the  practice  of  concealing  the 
features  of  the  women ;  and  above  all,  in  the  remarkable  ceremo- 
nies and  observances  of  the  public  baths;  we  behold  those  customs 
and  appearances  which  characterized  the  cities  of  the  Greeks.  Such, 
at  least,  as  far  as  inanimate  bodies  are  concerned  is  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  interesting  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Sta- 
biae.  With  regard  to  tlie  costume  of  its  inhabitants,  we  have  only 
to  view  the  dresses  worn  by  Greeks  themselves,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently represented  upon  the  gems  and  coins  of  the  country,  as  weil 
as  those  used  in  much  earlier  ages.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Turks  themselves,  at  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  adopt- 
ed many  of  the  customs,  and  embraced  the  refinements  of  a  people 
they  had  subdued. 

fivery  thing  is  exaggerated  that  has  been  said  of  the  riches  and 
magnificence  of  this  city.  Its  inhabitants  are  ages  behind  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  apartments  in  their  houses  are  always  small.  The 
use  of  coloured  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  mosques,  and  in  some  of 
the  palaces,  is  of  very  remote  date ;  it  was  introduced  into  England, 
with  other  refinements,  by  the  Crusaders ;  and  perhaps  we  may  at- 
tribute to  the  same  people  the  style  of  building  observed  in  many  of 
our  most  ancient  dwelling-houses ;  where,  in  the  diminutive  pannel- 
Ung  of  the  wainscot,  and  the  form  of  the  windows,  an  Evident  simi- 
larity appears  to  what  is  common  in  Turkey.  The  khafts  for  the 
bankers  seem  to  rank  next  to  the  mosques,  among  the  public  edifices 
of  any  note.  The  Menagerie  shown  to  strangers  is  the  most  filthy 
hole  in  Europe,  and  cbiefl y  tenanted  by  rats.  The  pomp  of  a  Turk 
may  be  said  to  consist  in  his  pipe  and  his  horse ;  the  first  will  cost 
from  twenty  to  twenty  thousand  piastres.  That  of  the  Capudan  Par 
in,  cha  had  a  spiral  ornament  of  diamonds  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  it  was  six  feet  in  length.     Coffee  cups  are  adorned  m  the  saro 
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t/aiOy  manner.  A  saddle  cloth  embroidered  and  covered  with  jew 
els,  Btirnips  of  silyer,  and  other  rich  trappine^,  are  nsed  by  {heii 
grandees  to  adorn  their  horses.  The  boasted  illuminations  of  {be  Ra- 
madan would  scarcely  be  perceived  if  they  were  not  pointed  out. 
The  suburbs  of  London  are  more  brilliant  every  night  in  the  year. 

7%e  Sultanas. 
,  It  so  happened  that  the  gardener  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  during 
our  residence  in  Constantinople,  was  a  Grerman.  This  person  used 
to  mix  with  the  society  in  Pera,  and  often  joined  in  the  evening  par- 
ties given  by  the  different  foreign  ministers.  In  this  manner,  says 
Dr.  Clarke,  we  became  acquainted  with  him ;  and  were  invited  to 
his  apartments  within  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  close  to  the  gates  of 
the  Sultan's  garden. 

We  were  accompanied,  during  our  fir8tvisit,by  his  intimate  friend, 
the  secretary  and  chaplain  of  the  Swedish  mission ;  who,  but  a  short 
time  before,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  four  principal 
Sultanas  and  the  Sultan  Mother,  in  consequence  of  his  frequent  vi- 
sits to  the  gardener.  They  were  sitting  t(^ether  one  momine  when 
the  cries  of  the  black  eunuch,  opening  the  doors  of  the  Cnarem, 
which  communicated  with  the  Seraglio  gardens,  announced  that 
these  ladies  were  going  to  take  the  air.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pass  the  gates  adjoining  the  gardener's  lodge,  where  an 
araba^  was  stationed  to  receive  them,  in  which  it  wasnsnal  for  them 
to  drive  round  the  walks  of  the  Seraglio,  within  the  walls  of  the  pa- 
lace. Upon  these  occasions  the  black  eunuchs  examine  every  part 
of  the  garden,  and  run  before  the  women,  calling  out  to  all  persons 
to  avoid  approaching  or  beholding  them  under  pain  of  death. 

The  gardener  and  his  friend  me  Swede,  instantly  closed  all  the 
shutters,  and  locked  the  doors.  The  black  eunuchs  arriving  soon 
after,  and  finding  the  lodge  shut,  supposed  the  gardener  to  be  absent. 
Presently  followed  the  Sultan  Mother,  with  the  four  principal  Sul- 
tanas, who  were  in  high  glee,  romping  and  laughing  with  each  other. 
A  small  scullery  window  of  the  gardener's  lodge  looked  directly  to- 
wards the  gate  through  which  these  ladies  were  to  pass,  and  was  se- 
parated from  it  only  by  a  few  yards.  Here  througn  two  small  gim- 
let holes,  bored  for  the  purpose,  they  beheld  very  distinctly  the  fea- 
tures of  the  women,  whom  they  described  as  possessing  extraordina- 
ry beauty. 

Three  of  the  four  were  Geoigians,  having  dark  complexions  and 
very  long  dark  hair ;  but  the  fourth  was  remarkably  fair,  and  her 
hair,  also  of  singular  length  and  thickness,  was  of  a  flaxen  colour ; 
neither  were  their  teeth  died  black,  as  those  of  the  Turkish  women 
generally  are.  The  Swedish  gentleman  said,  he  was  almost  sure  they 
suspected  they  were  seen,  from  the  address  they  manifested  in  dis- 
playing their  charms,  and  in  loitering  at  the  gate.  TTiis  gave  him 
and  his  friend  no  small  degree  of  terror ;  as  they  would  have  paid  for 
their  curiosity  with  their  lives,  if  any  such  suspicion  had  entered  (he 
minds  of  the  black  eunuchs.  He  described  their  dresses  as  rich  be- 
yond all  that  can  be  imagined.  Long  spangled  robes,  open  in  front, 
with  pantaloons  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  and  covered  by  a 
profusion  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  displayed  their  persons  to 
irreat  advantage ;  but  were  so  heavy  as  actually  to  encumber  their 

•  A  kind  of  light  carriage,  drawn  by  oxen  or  buffaloes. — ^P 
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motion,  and  almost  to  impede  their  walking.  Their  hair  hung  in 
looie  and  very  thick  tresses,  on  each  side  their  cheeks,  falling  quite 
down  to  the  waist,^and  covering  their  shoulders  hehind.  Those  trea- 
MS  were  quite  powdered  with  diamonds,  not  displayed  according  to 
any  studied  arrangement,  hut  as  if  carelessly  scattered,  hy  handmls, 
among  their  flowing  locks.  On  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  rather 
leamng  to  one  side,  they  wore  each  of  them  a  small  circular  patch  or 
diadem.  Their  faces,  necks,  and  eren  their  hreasts,  were  quite  ex- 
posed ;  not  one  of  them  haying  any  veil. 

The  Seraglio* 

We  left  Pera,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  in  a  gondola,  about  seren  o'clock 
m  the  morning ;  embarking  at  Tophana,  and  steeriug  towards  that 
gate  of  the  Seraglio  which  faces  the  Bosphorus  on  the  south-eastern 
aide,  where  the  entrance  to  the  Seraglio  gardens  and  the  gardener's 
lodge  are  situated.  A  Bostanghy,  as  a  sort  of  porter,  is  usually  seat- 
ed with  his  attendants,  within  the  portal.  Upon  entering  the  Seraglio, 
the  spectator  is  struck  by  a  wild  aud  contused  assemblage  of  great 
and  interesting  objects :  among  the  first  of  these  are  enormous  cy 
presses,  massive  and  lofty  masonry,  neglected  and  broken  sarcopha*- 
gi,  high  rising  mounds,  and  a  long  gloomy  avenue,  leading  from  the 
gattes  of  the  garden  between  the  double  walls  of  the  Seraglio.  This 
gate  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  SultanaCS  came  out  for  the  air- 
ing", before  alluded  to ;  and  the  gardener's  IcSge  is  on  the  right  hand 
of  it.  The  avenue  extending  from  it  towards  uie  west,  offers  a  broad 
and  beautiful,  although  solitary  walk,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
shnt  in  by  high  walls  on  both  sides.  Directly  opposite  this  entrance 
of  the  Seraglio  is  a  very  lofty  mound  or  bank,  covered  by  lar^a 
trees,  and  traversed  by  terraces,  over  which,  on  the  top,  are  walla 
with  turrets.  On  the  right  hand,  after  entering,  are  the  large  wood- 
en folding  doors  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  gardens ;  and  near  them  lie 
many  fragments  of  ancient  marbles,  appropriated  to  the  vilest  pur- 
poses :  among  others  a  sarcophagus  of  one  block  of  marble,  covered 
ivith  a  simple  though  unmeaning,  bas-relief.  Entering  the  cardena 
by  the  folding  doors,  a  pleasing  t^oup  Wceil  of  trellis-work  and  cover- 
ed wadks  is  displaced,  more  after  the  taste  of  Holland  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  Various  and  very  despicable  jets  d'eau,  straight  gra- 
v^-walks,  and  borders  disposed  in  parallelograms,  with  the  exception 
of  a  long  green-house,  filled  with  orange  trees,  compose  all  that  ap- 
pears in  the  small  spot  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Seraglio  Gardens. 
The  view,  on  entering,  is  down  the  principal  gravel-walk  ;  and  all 
the  walks  meet  at  a  central  point,  beneath  a  dome  of  the  same  trellis- 
work  by  which  they  are  covered.  Small  fountains  spout  a  few  quarts 
of  wafer  into  large  shells,  or  fonn  parachutes  over  lighted  bougies, 
by  the  sides  of  the  walks.  The  trellis-work  is  of  wood,  painted 
white,  and  covered  b^  jasmine ;  and  this,  as  it  does  not  conceal  the 
artificial  frame  by  which  it  is  supported,  produces  a  wretched  effect. 
On  the  outside  of  the  trellis-work  appear  small  parterres,  edged  wiiu 
box,  containing  very  common  flowers,  and  adorned  with  fountains. 
On  the  riffht  hand,  after  entering  the  garden,  appears  the  magnifi- 
cent kiosk,  which  constitutes  Ihe  sultan's  summer  residence ;  and 
ftirther  on  is  the  orangery  before-  mentioned,  occupying  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wall  on  that  side. 

Exactly  opposite  to  the  garden  gates,  is  the  door  of  the  Charem,or 
palace  of  the  women  belonging  lotlic  Grand  Seignior;  a  building  not 
unlike  one  of  the  small  collcr;^^  in  Cambri  ?ge,  and  enclosing  the 
^      V, 
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game  sort  of  cloistered  court.  One  side  of  this  building  exteodi 
across  ^e  upper  extremity  of  the  gardeo,  so  that  the  windows  iook 
into  it  Below  these  houses  are  two  small  green-houses,  filled  with 
very  common  plants,  and  a  number  of  Canary  birds.  Before  the 
Charem  windows,  on  the  ri^ht  hand,  is  a  ponderous,  gloomy,  wooden 
door ;  and  this,  creaking  on  its  massive  hinges,  opens  to  the  quadran- 
gle, or  interior  court  of  the  Charem  itself.  We  will  keep  this  door 
shut  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  describe  the  Seraglio  garden  more 
minutely  ;  and  afterwards  open  it,  to  eratify  the  reader's  curiosity. 

Still  racing  the  Charem,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  paved  ascent,  lead- 
ing, through  a  handsome  gilded  iron  gate,  from  the  lower  tJb  the  upper 
garden.  Here  is  a  kiosk,  which  I  shall  presently  describe.  Retum- 
mg  from  the  Charem  to  the  door  by  which  we  first  entered,  a  lofty 
wall  on  the  right  hand  supports  a  terrace  with  a  few  small  parterres ; 
th^e,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  lower  garden,  constitute 
what  is  now  called  the  Upper  Garden  of  the  Seraglio;  and  till  with 
in  these  few  years,  it  was  the  only  one. 

Having  thus  completed  the  tour  of  this  small  and  insignificant  spot 
of  c'rouud,  let  \u  now  enter  the  kiosk,  which  I  first  mentioned  as  the 
Sultan's  sumi  )r  residence.  It  is  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  and  com- 
mands one  of  he  finest  views  the  eye  ever  beheld,  of  Scutary  and 
the  Asiatic  co  t,  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  a  moving  picture  of 
ships,  gondolas  dolphins,  birds,  T^ith  all  the  floating  pageantry  of  this 
vast  metropolis,  such  as  no  other  capital  in  the  world  can  pretend  to  ' 
exhibit.  The  kiosk  itself,  fashioned  after  the  airy  fantastic  style  of 
Eastern  architecture,  presents  a  spacious  chamber  covered  by  a 
dome,  from  which  towards  the  sea  advances  a  raised  platform  sur^ 
rounded  by  windows,  and  t^rtniuated  by  a  divan.*  On  the  right  and 
left  are  the  private  apartments  of  the  Sultan  and  his  ladies.  From 
fhe  centre  of  the  dome  is  suspended  a  large  lustre,  presented  iy  the 
Cnglisluambassador.  Above  the  raised  platform  hangs  another  lustre 
of  smaller  size,  but  more  elegant.  Immediately  over  the  sofas  con- 
stituting the  divan,  are  mirrors  engraved  with  Turkish  inscriptions 
poetry  and  passages  from  the  Koran.  The  sofas  are  of  white  satin, 
beautifully  embroidered  by  the  women  of  the  Seraglio. 

Leaving  the  platform,  on  the  left  hand  is  the  Sultan's  private 
chamber  of  repose,  the  floor  of  which  is  surrounded  by  couches  o€ 
very  costly  workmanship.  Opposite  to  this  chamber,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  kiosk,  a  door  opens  to  the  apartment  in  which  are  placed 
the  attendant  Sultanas,  the  Sultan  Motner,  or  any  ladies  in  residence 
with  the  sovereign.  This  room  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Sultan's 
chamber,  except  that  the  couches  are  more  magnificently  embroi- 
dered 

A  small  staircase  leads  from  these  apartments  to  two  chambers 
oelow,  paved  with  marble,  and  as  cold  as  any  cellar.  Here  a  more 
numerous  assemblage  of  women  are  buried,  as  it  were,  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  The  first  is  a  sort  of  antichamber  to  the  other; 
9j  the  door  of  which,  in  a  nook  oF  the  wall,  are  placed  the  Sultan't 
slippers  of   common  yellow  morocco,  and  coarse  workmanship 

*  The  divan  is  a  sort  of  couch  or  sofa,  common  all  over  tlie  Levant 
surrounding  every  side  of  a  room,  except  that  which  contains  the  en 
trance.  It  is  raised  about  sixteen  inches  from  the  floor.  When  i 
divan  is  held  it  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  persons  composing 
it  are  thn«-  seated 
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fitanag  entered  the  marble  chamber  immediately  below  the  kioeky 
a  marble  basia  presents  itself,  with  a  fountaia  in  the  centre,  contain- 
mg  water  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  a  few  very  small  fishes* 
Answering'  to  the  platform  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  kiosk, 
18  another,  exactly  of  a  similar  nature,  closely  latticed,  where  the 
ladies  sit  during  the  season  of  their  residence  m  this  place.  I  was 
pleased  with  observing  a  few  things  they  had  carelessly  left  upon  the 
•ofas,  and  which  characterized  their  mode  of  life.  Among  these  was 
an  English  writing-box,  of  black  varnished  wood,  with  a  sliding 
cover,  and  drawers ;  the  drawers  contained  coloured  writing  paper, 
reed  pens,  perfumed  wax,  and  little  bags  made  of  embroidered  satin, 
in  which  their  billets-doux  are  sent,  by  negro  slaves,  who  are  both 
mutes  and  eunuchs.  That  liquors  are  drunk  in  these  secluded  cham- 
bers is  evident ;  for  we  found  labels  for  bottles,  neatly  cut  out  with 
scissors,  bearing  Turkish  inscriptions,  with  the  words  '^  Rosoglio," 
*«  Golden  Water,'*  and  *'  Water  of  Life."  Having  now  seen  every 
part  of  this  building,  we  returned  to  the  garden,  by  the  entrance 
which  admitted  us  to  the  kiosk. 

Our  next  and  principal  object  was  the  examination  of  the  Cha- 
rem  ;  and  as  the  undertaking  was  attended  with  danger,  we  first  took 
care  to  see  that  the  garden  was  cleared  of  Bostanghies,  and  other 
attendants,  as  our  curiosity,  if  detected,  would  beyond  all  doubt  have 
cost  us  our  lives  upon  the  spot.  A  catastrophe  of  this  nature  has 
been  already  related  by  Le  Bruyn. 

Having  inspected  every  alley  and  corner  of  the  garden,  we  ad- 
vanced, half  breathless,  and  on  tip-toe,  to  the  great  wooden  door  of 
the  passage  which  leads  to  the  inner  court  of  this  mysterious  edificct 
We  succeeded  in  forcing  this  open ;  but  the  noise  of  its  grating 
hinges,  amidst  the  profound  silence  of  the  place,  went  to  our  very 
hearts.  We  then  entered  a  small  quadrangle,  exactly  resembling 
that  of  Queen*s  College,  Cambridge,  filled  with  weeds.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  one  raised  above  the  other ;  the  principal  side 
of  the  court  containing  an  open  cloister,  supported  by  small  white 
marble  columns.  Every  thing  appeared  in  a  neglected  state.  The 
women  only  reside  here  during  summer.  Their  winter  apartments 
may  be  compared  to  the  late  Bastile  of  France ;  and  the  decoration 
of  these  apartments  is  even  inferior  to  that  which  1  shall  presently 
describe.  From  this  court,  forcing  open  a  small  window  near  the 
ground,  we  climbed  into  the  building,  and  alighted  upon  a  long  range 
of  wooden  beds,  or  couches  covered  by  mats,  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  hundred  slaves :  these  reached  the  whole  extent  of  a  very 
long  corridor.  From  hence,  passing  some  narrow  passages,  the 
floors  of  which  were  also  matted,  we  came  to  a  staircase  letuling  to 
the  upper  apartments.  Of  such  irregular  and  confused  architecture, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  description.  We  passed  from  the 
lower  dormitory  of  the  slaves  to  another  above :  this  was  divided 
into  two  tiers ;  so  that  one  half  of  the  numerous  attendants  it  was 
designed  to  accommodate,  slept  over  the  other,  upon  a  sort  of  shelf 
or  scafTold  near  the  ceiling.  From  this  second  corridor  we  entered 
into  a  third,  a  long  matt^  passage-;  on  the  left  of  this  were  small 
'apartments  for  slaves  of  higher  rank ;  and  upon  the  right,  a  series  of 
rooms  looking  towards  the  sea.  By  continuing  along  this  corridor, 
we  at  last  entered  the  great  Chamber  of  Audience,  in  which  the 
Sultan  Mother  receives  visits  of  ceremony  from  the  Sultanas,  and 
otticr  dbtinguished  ladies  of  the  Charem.    Nothing  can  be  imagined 
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better  suited  to  theatrical  representation  than  this  chamber ;  and  X 
regfret  the  loss  of  the  very  accurate  drawing  which  I  caused  Mon- 
sieur Preaux  to  complete  upon  the  spot.  It  is  exactly  such  an  apart- 
ment as  the  best  painters  or  scenic  aecoration  would  have  selected, 
to  afford  a  striking  idea  of  the  pomp,  the  seclusion,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence, of  the  Ottoman  court.  The  stage  is  best  suited  for  its  repre- 
sentation ;  and  therefore  the  reader  is  requested  to  have  the  stage  in 
his  imagination  while  it  is  described.  It  was  surrounded  with  enor- 
mous mirrors,  the  costly  donations  of  infidel  kings,  as  they  are  styled 
by  the  present  possessors.  These  mirrors  the  women  of  the  Seraglia 
sometimes  break  in  their  frolics.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  throne,  a 
sort  of  cage,  in  which  the  Sultana  sits,  surrounded  by  latticed  blinds ;. 
for  even  here  her  person  is  held  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the  com- 
mon observation  of  slaves  and  females  of  the  Cbarem.  A  lofty  flight 
of  broad  steps,  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  leails  to  this  cage,  as  to  a 
throne.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  are  two  burnished  chairs  of  state, 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  one  on  each  side  the  entrance. 
To  the  right  and  tiiie  left  of  the  throne,  and  upon  a  level  with  it,  are 
the  sleeping  kpartments  of ^  the  Sultan  Mother  and  her  principal  fe- 
males in  waitin?.  The  external  windows  of  the  throne  are  all  lat- 
ticed ;  on  one  side  they  look  towards  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  into 
the  quadrangle  of  the  Charem :  the  chamber  itself  occupying  the 
whole  breadtti  of  the  building,  on  the  side  of  the  quadrangle  mto  which 
it  looks. '  The  area  below  tlie  latticed  throne,  or  the  front  of  the 
stage  f  to  follow  the  idea  before  proposed,)  is  set  apart  for  the  attend 
ants,  for  the  dancers,  for  actors,  music,  refreshments,  and  whatso 
ever  is  brought  into  the  Charem  for  the  amusement  of  the  court 
This  place  is  covered  with  Persian  mats ;  but  these  are  removed 
when  the  Sultana  is  here,  and  the  richest  carpets  substituted  in  their 
place. 

Beyond  the  great  Chamber  of  Audience  is  the  Assembly  Boom  ot 
the  Sultan,  when  he  is  in  the  Charem.  Here  we  observed  the  mag*- 
nificent  lustre  before  mentioned.  The  Sultan  sometimes  visits  tliia 
chamber  during  the  winter,  to  hear  music,  and  to  amuse  himself 
with  his  favourites.  It  is  surrounded  by  mirrors.  The  other  orna- 
ments display  that  strange  mixture  of  magnificence  and  wretched 
ness,  which  characterize  all  the  state  chambers  of  Turkish  gran- 
dees. Leaving  the  Assembly  Room  by  the  same  door  through  which 
we  entered,  atld  continuing  alone;'  the  passage  as  before,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  we  at  length  reached  what  he  termed  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  this  Paphian  temple,  the  baths  of  the  Sultan 
Mother  and  the  four  principal  Sultanas.  These  are  small,  but  very 
elegant,  constructed  of  white  marble,  and  lighted  by  ground  glass 
above.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  raised  sudatory  and  bath  for  the  Sul- 
tan Mother,  concealed  by  lattice  work  from  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ment. Fountains  play  constantly  into  the  floor  of  this  batli,  from  all 
sides ;  and  every  degree  of  refined  luxury  has  been  added  to  the 
work,  which  a  people  of  all  others  best  versed  in  the  ceremonies  of 
tlie  bath,  have  been  capable  of  inventing  or  requiring. 

Leaving  the  bath,  and  returning  along  the  passage  by  which  we 
came,  we  entered  what  is  called  the  Chamber  of  Bepose.  ?sothing 
need  be  said  of  it,  except  that  it  commands  the  finest  view  anywhere 
afforded  from  this  point  of  the  Seraglio.^  It  forms  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing well  kpown  to  strangers,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  sup- 
ported, towards  Uie  sea,  dv  t^iHilve  columns  of  that  beautiful  and  rare 
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nreccia,*  the  viride  Lcbcedemonium  of  Pliny,  called  by  Italian!  U 
verde  antico.    These  columns  are  of  the  finest  quality  ever  seen  . 
and  each  of  them  consists  of  one  entire  stone.     The  two  interior  pil 
lars  are  of  ^een  Eg-yptian  breccia,  more  beautiful  than  any  speci 
men  of  the  kind  existmg*. 

We  now  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  Charem  which  looks  into 
the  Seraglio  g^arden,  and  entered  a  large  apartment,  called  Chalved 
Tierizy,  or  as  the  French  would  express  it,  Salle  de  promenade. 
Here  the  other  ladies  of  the  Charem  entertain  themselves,  by  hear- 
ing and  seeing  comedies,  farcical  representations,  dances,  and  music 
We  found  it  in  the  state  of  an  old  lumber  room.  Large  dusty  pier 
glasses,  in  heavy  gilded  frames,  neglected  and  broken,  stood  like  the 
y  icar  of  Wakefield's  family  picture,  leaning  against  the  wall,  the 
whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  room.  Old  furniture,  shabby  bu- 
reaus of  the  worst  English  work,  made  of  oak,  walnut,  or  m^og^y ; 
mlaid  broken  cabinets  ;  scattered  fragments  of  chandeliers  ;  scraps 
of  paper,  silk  rags,  and  empty  confectionary  boxes,  were  the  only 
abjects  in  this  part  of  the  palace. 

From  this  room  we  descended  into  the  court  of  the  Charem;  and, 
having  crossed  it,  ascended,  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  an  upper  parterre, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  part  of  the  building  appropriated  to 
the  inferior  ladies  of  the  Seraglio.  Finding  it  exactly  upon  the  plan 
of  the  rest,  only  worse  furnished,  and  in  a  more  wretched  state,  we 

I  returned  to  qmt  the  Charem  entirely,  and  effect  our  retreat  to  the 
garden.  The  reader  may  imagine  our  consternation  on  finding  that 
me  great  d(x>r  was  closed  upon  us,  and  that  we  were  locked  in.  Xist- 
ening,  to  ascertain  if  any  one  was  stirring,  we  discovered  that  a 

I       slave  had  entered  to  feed  some  turkeys,  who  were  gabbling  and  mak- 

\  ing  a  great  noise  at  a  small  distance.  We  profited  by  their  tumult, 
to  force  back  the  huge  lock  of  the  gate  with  a  large  stone,  which 
fortunately  yielded  to  our  blows,  and  we  made  our  escape. 

We  now  quitted  the  lower  garden  of  the  Seraglio,  and  ascended, 
by  a  paved  road,  towards  the  chamber  of  tlie  garden  of  Hyaciriths. 
TTiis  promised  to  be  interesting,  as  we  were  told  the  Sultan  passed 
almost  all  his  private  hours  in  that  apartment ;  and  the  View  of  it 
mi^lit  make  us  acquainted  with  the  occupations  and  amusements, 
which  characterize  the  man,  divested  of  tiie  outward  parade  of  the 
Siiltap.  We  presently  turned  from^  the  paved  ascent,  towards  the 
-  right,  and  entered  a  smaQ  garden,  laid  out  into  very  neat  oblong  bor- 

I       dcTS,  edged  with  porcelain  or  Dutch  tiles.     Here  no  plant  is  suffered 

I  to  grow,  except  the  Hyacinth ;  whence  the  name  of  this  gardeti^ 
and  the  chamber  it  contains.  We  examined  this  apartment,  by 
looking  through  a  window.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent 
Three  sides  of  it  were  surrounded  by  a  divan,  the  cushions  and  pif- 
lows  of  which  were  of  black  embroiaered  satin.  Opposite  the  win- 
dows of  the  chamber  was  a  fire-place,  after  the  ordinary  Europeaa 
fis^faion,  and  on  each  side  of  this,  a  door  covered  with  hangings  of 
crimson  cloth.     Between  each  of  those  doors  and  the  fire-place,  ap- 

I  peared  a  glass  case,  containing  the  Sultan's  f»ivate  library ;  ever^ 
rolnme  being  in  manuscript,  and  upon  shelves  one  above  the  other, 

I       and  the  title  of  each  book  written  on  the  edges  of  its  leaves.    From 

*  A  rock  composed  of  fragments  cemented  tog-ether,  such  as  thM 
I       of  which  the  pillars,  in  the  hall  of  Representatives  at  Washini^on 
•remade.— r 
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the  ceilinif^  of  the  roonr.,  which  was  of  burnished  gold,  opposite  eacb 
of  the  doors,  and  also  opposite  to  the  fire-place,  hung  three  gilt  cages 
containing  small  figures  of  artificial  birds :  these  sun?  by  mecha- 
nism. In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  an  enormous  gilt  brazier,  sup- 
ported, in  an  ewer,  by  four  massive  claws,  hke  vessels  seen  under 
side  boards  in  England.  Opposite  the  entrance,  on  one  side  of  the 
apartment,  was  a  raised  bench,  crossing  a  door  on  which  were  placed 
an  embroidered  napkin,  a  vase,  and  basin,  for  washing  the  beard 
and  hands.  Over  this  bench,  upon  the  wall,  was  suspended  the  large 
embroidered  porU-feuUle^  worked  with  silver  thread  on  yellow 
leather,  which  is  carried  in  procession  when  the  Sultan  goes  to 
mosf^ue,  or  elsewhere  in  pubhc,  to  contain  the  petitions  presented 
by  his  subjects.  In  a  nook  close  to  the  door  was  also  a  pair  of  yel- 
low boots ;  and  on  the  bench  by  the  ewer,  a  pair  of  slippers  of  the 
same  materials.  These  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  every  apart- 
ment frequented  by  the  Sultan.  The  floor  was  covered  with  Gobe- 
lin tapestry ;  and  tne  ceiling,  as  before  stated,  magnificently  gilded 
and  burnished.     Groupes  of  arms,  such  as   pistols,  sabres,   and 

Soniards,  were  disposed,  with  very  singular  taste  and  effect,  on  the 
ifferent  compartments  of  the  walls ;  Ibe  handles  and  scabbards  of 
which  were  covered  with  diamonds  of  very  large  size :  these,  as  they 
glittered  around,  gave  a  most  goigeous  effect  to  the  splpndnur  of 
this  sumptuous  chamber. 


GREECK 

OreecBy  a  name  applied  to  that  part  of  Europe  inhabited  by  the  de 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  continental  part  embracing 
that  portion  of  Turkey,  which  lies  south  of  the  parallel  of  41°  30',  is 
a  peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  separated  by  the 
Ionian  sea  from  the  peninsula  of  Italy  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Archi- 
pelago, from  Asia  Minor  on  the  east.  In  the  former  sea  are  situated 
the  Seven  Islands,  constituting  the  Ionian  republic ;  in  the  latter, 
about  100  islands  of  various  size.  All  these  may  strictly  be  consi- 
dered as  a  component  part  of  Greece.  Near  the  southern  extremifj 
of  the  peninsula,  is  the  sub-peninsula  of  the  Morea,  (the  ancient  Pe- 
loponnesus,) connected  with  the  main  l^nd  by  the  narrow  isthmuft 
of  Corinth.  The  whole  extent  of  Greece  is  estimated  at  40,000  square 
miles ;  and  the  population  at  4,000,000,  of  which  number  3,000,OOP 
are  Greeks,  and  the  rest  Turks,  Jews,  &c. 

Aspect  of  Modem  Greets 

Cabins  of  dried  mud»  more  fit  for  the  abode  of  brute  animals  than 
of  man ;  women  and  children  in  rags,  running  away  at  the  approach 
of  the  stranger  and  the  janissary ;  the  affrighted  goats  themselves 
scouring  over  the  hills,  and  the  dogs  alone  rrmaining  to  receive  yof- 
with  their  barking — ^such  is  the  scene  that  dispels  the  charm  which 
fancy  would  fain  throw  over  the  objects  before  you. 

The  Peloponnesus  is  a  desert :  since  the  Russian  expedition,  tbi 
Turkish  yoloe  has  bonie  with  increased  weight  on  the  inhabitiarts  of 
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tiifi  Morea ;  part  of  its  populatioD  has  been  slaughtered  by  the  Alba^ 
niaos.  Nothing  meets  the  eye  but  villages  destroyed  with  fire  and 
sword.  In  the  towns,  as  at  Misitra,  whole  suburbs  are  deserted, 
and  I  have  often  travelled  fifteen  leagues  in  the  country  without  com- 
ing to  a  single  habitation.  Grinding  oppression,  outrages  of  erery 
kind  complete  the  destruction  of  agriculture  and  human  life.  To 
drive  a  Greek  peasant  from  his  cabin,  to  carry  off  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  put  him  to  death  on  the  sh'ghtest  pretext,  is  mere  sport  with 
^the  lowest  aga  of  the  most  insignificant  village.  Reduced  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  misery,  the  Morean  abandons  his  native  land,  and 
repairs  to  Asia  in  <]|uest  of  a  lot  less  severe.  Vain  hope !  He  can- 
not escape  his  destiny :  he  there  finds  other  cadis  and  other  pachas, 
even  in  the  sands  of  Jordan,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Palmyra. 

Attica,  with  somewhat  less  wretchedness,  is  not  less  completely 
enslaved.  Athens  is  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  ctiief  of 
the  black  eunuchs  of  the  Seraglio.  A  disdar  or  governor  is  the  repre- 
sentatire  of  the  monstrous  protector  among  the  people  of  Solon, 
This  disdar  resides  in  the  citsidel,  filled  with  Uie  master-pieces  of  Phi- 
das  and  Ictinus,  without  inquiring  what  nation  left  these  remains  be- 
hind it,  without  deigning  to  step  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  mean 
habitation  which  he  has  built  for  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Pericles ;  except  very  rarely,  when  this  automaton  shuffles 
to  the  door  of  his  den,  squats  cross-legged  on  a  dirty  carpet,  and, 
while  the  smoke  from  his  pipe  ascends  between  the  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  he  eyes  with  vacant  stare  the  shores  of  Salamis 
and  the  sea  of  Kpidaurus. 

You  would  suppose  that  Greece  herself  intended  by  the  mourning 
which  she  wears,  to  announce  the  wretchedness  or  her  children 
The  country  in  general  is  uncultivated,  bare,  monotonous,  wild,  and 
the  ground  of  a  yellow  hue,  the  colour  of  withered  herbage.  There 
are  no  rivers  that  deserve  the  appellation ;  but  small  streams  and  tor- 
rents which  are  dry  in  summer.  No  farm  houses,  or  scarcely  any, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  country ;  you  observe  no  husbandmen,  you 
meet  no  carts,  no  teams  of  oxen.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy 
than  never  to  be  able  to  discover  the  marks  of  modem  wheels,  where 
you  still  perceive  in  the  rock  the  traces  of  ancient  ones.  A  few 
peasants  in  tunics,  with  red  caps  on  their  heads,  like  the  galley-slavea 
at  Marseilles,  dolefully  wish  you,  as  they  pass,  Kali  spera^  good  morn- 
ing. Before  them  they  drive  asses  or  small  horses  with  rough  coats, 
which  are  sufficient  to  carry  their  scanty  rustic  equipage,  or  the  pro- 
dnce  of  their  vineyard.  Bound  this  desolate  region  witti  a  sea  almost 
u  solitary ;  place  on  the  declivity  of  a  rock  a  dilapidated  watch- 
tower,  a  forsaken  convent ;  let  a  minaret  rise  from  the  midst  of  tho 
desert  to  announce  the  empire  of  slavery ;  let  a  herd  of  goats,  or  a 
number  of  sheep,  browse  upon  a  cape  among  columns  m  ruins ;  let 
the  turban  of  a  Turk  put  the  herdsmen  to  flight,  and  render  the  road 
ttill  more  lonely ;  and  you  will  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the  picture 
rhich  Greece  now  presents  * 

Charctcter  of  the  Greeks, 

What  a  difference  between  the  modem  Egyptians  entirely  degene- 

nied,  and  the  people  who  still  inhabit  the  beautiful  countries  of 

*  This  applies  to  the  state  of  the  Greeks  before  die  lateattemvtof 
that  nnfortnxutte  people  to  assert  their  ind^pendenoe.— P 
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Qroece!  Under  a  pure  sky,  in  a  wholesome,  temperate,  atmospheie, 

impregnated  with  the  sweetest  emanations,  on  a  soil  which  natnite 
decks  with  flowers,  and  clothes  with  the  verdure  of  an  eternal  spring, 
or  which  inay  be  enriched  with  crops  of  evexy  sort,  or  with  deuciouB 
(ruits,  we  must  expect,  among  the  men,  to  meet  only  with  amenity 
of  manners,  and  sweetness  of  disposition.  I  am  speaking'  of  the  men 
whose  generations  there  succeed  each  other  without  interruption : 
for  the  Ignorant  and  untractable  usurper  may,  by  his  stupid  feroci^, 
pollute  me  most  happy  climate,  the  most  smiUng  country ;  and  ages 
are  required  for  their  influence  to  temper,  in  a  perceptible  manner/ 
the  rudeness  of  his  inclinations. 

The  man  of  these  charming  parts  of  Greece  is  of  a  handsome 
stature ;  he  carries  his  head  higb^  his  body  erect,  or  rather  inclined 
backward  than  forward ;  he  is  dignified  in  his  carriage,  eas^  in  his 
manners,  and  nimble  in  his  g^t :  his  eyes  are  full  of  vivacity :  hi^ 
countenance  is  open,  and  his  address  agreeable  and  prepossessing; 
he  is  neat  and  elegapt  in  his  clothing ;  he  has  a  taste  for  areas,  as  kht 
ev^ry  tiling  that  is  beautiful  r active,  industrious,  and  even  ent^pris- 
ing,he  is  capable  of  executing  rreat  things;  he  speaks  with  ease, 
he  expresses  himself  with  warmth;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  laa* 
guage  of  the  passions,  and  he  likewise  astonishes  by  his  natural  elo- 
quence; he  loves  the  arts,  without  daring -to  cultivate  them,  under 
me  brazen  yoke  which  hangs  heavy  on  his  neck ;  skilful  and  cunning 
in  trade,  he  does  not  always  conduct  himself  in  it  with  that  frankness 
which  constitutes  its  principal  basis ;  and  if  we  stdl  find  in  modem 
Greece  many  of  the  nne  qualities  which  do  honour  to  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Superstition,  ^  child  of 
.  Ignorance  and  Slavery,  greatly  tarnishes  their  lustre :  and  we  also 
discover  in  their  disposition  that  fickleness,  that  pliability,  that  want 
of  sincerity :  in  short,  that  artful  turn  of  mind  which  borders  on 
treachery,  and  of  which  the  Greeks  of  antiquity  have  been  accused. 

Chrecian  Women^  their  Drett^  Sge. 

The  Greek  women  have  the  face,  which  is  beautiful,  and  of  an  oval 
form,  uncovered.  Their  eyes  are  black  as  are  also  their  eye-brows, 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  their  eye-lids,  they  pay  a  particular  attention, 
rubbing  them  over,  to  bestow  on  them  a  deeper  hue,  with  a  leaden 
ore  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  blended  with  an  unctuous  mat- 
ter, ^to  give  it  consistence.  Their  complexion  is  generally  pale.  They 
'wear  their  hair,  which  is  of  great  length,  and  of  a  deep  shining  black, 
in  tresses,  and  sometimes  turned  back-  in  a  feLncifiil  way  on  the  head. 
In  other  instances  it  hang^  loosely  down  the  back,  extending  to  the 
hips.  They  are  commonly  dressed  in  a  pelisse  of  silk,  satin,  or  some 
other  material :  they  are  costly  in  their  attire,  in  the  choice  of  whicb 
they  are  not  attached  to  any  particular  colour.  On  the  head  they 
wear  a  small  cap. 

The  dress  of  the  Greek  men  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Turks, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the  turban  of  white  muslin,  S<A 
which  diey  substitute  the  blue  turban ;  and  none  of  the  Greeks  can 
wear  yellow  boots  or  slippers,  except  those  who  are  in  the  service  ol 
foreign  ministers. 

The  Greek  women  marry  at  the  age  of  fifteen :  but  they  are  short- 
lived, beginning  to  decay,  and  having  the  marks  of  age  soon  after 
twenty-five.  It  is  to  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  hot-bath,  that  the  de- 
bflitated  conttittttion  of  tho  Greek  .yomen  arc  to  be  ascribed;  ani 
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Am  ailfiise,  added  to  their  naitara]  indole&ce^  tends  probably  to  ahortcai 
their  lives. 

The  consequences  of  a  defective  education  are  distinctly  marked 
m  the  Greek  ladies,  notwithstanding  a  grace,  or  even  refinement  oi 
manner  which  gives  for  the  time,  a  sanction  to  the  want  of  other  ac» 
complishments.  Their  conversation,  though  generally  lively,  is  defi- 
cient in  variety ;  they  read  but  little,  and  are  enslaved  to  many 
raperstitions  feelings  and  practices.  There  is  an  air  of  indolence, 
tavs  Dr.  Holland,  in  the  carriage  of  a  Greek  lady,  which,  though 
alhiring  periiaps  to  the  stranger  from  attitude,  dress,  and  a  reference 
to  oriental  custom,  would  soon  lose  its  charm  in  the  fatieue  of  uni- 
formity. All  the  movements  are  slow  and  languid,  and  the  occupa- 
tions which  occur  are  performed  with  a  sort  of  hstlessness,  that  seems 
ever  passing  again  into  a  state  of  inaction.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed 
flat  there  is  in  these  women  a  feminine  softness  of  manner  which 
wins  admiration,  as  there  is  also  in  their  habit  and  style  of  dress, 
something  which  gains  upon  the  fancy  in  its  relation  to  the  costume 
and  magnificence  of  the  East.  They  display  a  profusion  of  jewels  in 
their  girdles,  necklaces,  and  bracelets ;  and  their  head-dresses  are 
Boomed  with  the  most  beautiful  fiowers,  interspersed  with  gems. 

The  veil  worn  by  the  Greek  ladies  is  generally  of  muslin  bordered 
with  ^old ;  that  of  the  servants  or  common  people  of  a  coarser  sort 
of  pkun  mudin  :  it  is  always  white.  They  wear  also  a  sort  of  scarf 
about  the  neck,  which  occasionally  goes  over  the  bead,  and  serves 
to  screen  it  firom  the  wind  and  rain.  When  a  lady  comes  into  her 
finend's  house  to  visit,  if  she  take  off  her  veil,  it  is  a  sign  she  intends 
to  make  some  stay. 

TTie  Homes  of  the  Greeks, 

The  houses  in  Greece  have  each  only  one  story,  to  which  is  gene* 
rally  attached  a  large  garden.  The  women  are  closely  confined  at 
home,  they  do  not  even  appear  at  church  till  they  are  married.  In 
the  houses  large  rooms  are  appropriated  to  the  mistress,  for  the  con- 
venience of  carrying  on  embroidery  and  other  works  with  her  atten- 
dants. On  each  side  are  galleries  that  lead  to  the  dining-rooms  and 
hed-chambers.     The  men  have  their  separate  apartments. 

A  lamp  is  burning  during  the  night  in  the  bed-chamber  of  a  Greek, 
which,  among  the  higher  ranks,  arises  from  custom  or  convenience ; 
hot  the  lower  sort  are  led  to  it  by  devotion,  the  lamp  being  generally 
placed  before  an  image. 

There  are  no  chimnies  in  the  Greek  houses,  but  a  brazier  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  that  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  warmed 
at  a  distance  may  draw  near  itl  To  defend  the  face  from  the  heat 
and  smoke  of  the  brazier,  it  is  placed  under  a  square  table,  which  is 
covered  with  a  carpet  reaching  on  all  sides  to  the  ground ;  this  is  or- 
namented with  silk,  more  or  less  magnificent,  about  which  sofas  or 
cushions  are  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company.  It  is 
called  tendour^  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  ladies  while  they  are  en- 
gaged at  their  embroidery. 

Orecian  Servants^  Modes  of  SalutaMon,  avid  Dress. 
The  female  slaves  of  the  Greeks  are  treated  with  great  gentleness 
Md  humanity.  After  a  certain  time  of  servitu(ie,  they  seem  to  take 
pleasure  in  making  them  free.  Some  take  slaves  verv  young,  and 
adopt  them  as  the  children  of  their  souls^  a  name  by  which  they  are 
called     A  slave  is  not  unfrequently  the  confidant  of  her  mistress,  sb 
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well  «s  none,  -and  on  certain  occasions  her  coansellor  and  adiiiiftt 

The  servants  are  always  ready  to  follow  tlieir  mistress  when  she  g^oes 
abroad.  The  train  of  slaves  and  servants  form  the  equipage  of  tho 
Greeks  A  woman  of  character  among^  the  Greeks  mi:st  never  be 
seen  from  home  without  one  servant  at  least.  Those  of  very  higb 
rank,  or  who  are  ambitious  of  making  a  parade  of  their  opulence  and 
vanity,  are  attended  bv  an  innumerable  troop  of  domestics. 

The  slaves  are  not  Greeks,  but  such  as  are  either  taken  in  war,  or 
stolen  by  the  Tartars  from  Russia,  Circassia,  or  Georgia.  Many 
thousands  were  formerly  taken  in  the  Morea,  but  these  have  heea 
mostly  redeemed  by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  Christians,  or 
ransomed  by  their  own  relations.  The  fine  slaves,  that  wait  upon 
great  ladies,  are  bought  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  and  edu- 
cated with  gpreat  care,  to  accomplish  them  in  singing,  dancing,  era 
broidery,  &c.  They  are  commonly  Circassians,  and  their  patron  rare 
ly  ever  sells  them  ;  but  if  they  grow  weary  of  them,  they  either  pre 
•ent  them  to  a  friend,  or  give  them  their  freedom. 

Of  Oreek  Manners. 

During  courtship  the  Greek  lover  serenades  his  mistress  either  in 
front  of  her  house,  or  from  the  water.  On  these  occasions  he  recites, 
in  a  pathetic  song,  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  passion.  The  noc- 
turnal serenades,  which  are  devoted  to  love,  are  so  frequent  at  Buy- 
nkdere,  a  pleasant  village  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphoms,  as 
to  break  in  on  the  repose  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  a  person  of  a  lively 
fancy  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  deity  of  love  had  made  it  las 
favourite  residence,  from  the  beauty  of  the  spot. 

Nearly  opposte  to  Buyukdere,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphoms,  is  a 
fountain  overhung  with  beautiful  clumps  of  trees,  much  frequented 
on  moon-light  evenings  by  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  others.  This 
happens  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  when  the  clear  transpa- 
rency of  the  moon' s  light,  illuminating  the  foliage  which  surrounds 
them,  as  well  as  distant  objects,  invites  the  company  to  spend  late 
hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  charming  scene. 

Dr.  Wittman,  m  his  Travels,  informs  us  that  he  went  to  a  kiosk  in 
Buyukdere,  where  the  Greeks  were  assembled  to  sing,  dance,'  and 
partake  of  other  amusements.  "  I  joined,"  says  he,  "  the  promenade 
afterwards  in  the  meadow,  in  which  there  was  a  very  numerous  aS' 
semblage  of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  others.  It  being  Sunday,  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  neighbouring  villages  were  collected;  and  the 
groupes  which  were  formed,  by  the  variety  of  their  costumes,  and 
the  characteristic  traits  peculiar  to  each,  had  a  very  pleasing,  and 
to  me  a  novel  eflTect.  While  the  Greeks  displayed  all  the  gaiety  and 
nonchalance'^  belonging  to  their  character,  the  Turks,  with  much 
gravity,  had  recourse  to  their  constant  companion,  the  pipe,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  smoking  they  took  coffee." 

At  Easter,  the  Greeks  have  amnseiQents  of  all  kidds,  and  inunense 
crowds  of  people  are  collected  on  the  outside  of  the  city  to  enjoy'the 
festival.  Here  are  wrestling-matches,  stalls  filled  with  sweetmeats, 
sherbet,  and  groups  of  people  seated  on  the  grass,  p'laying  at  differ- 
ent games  of  chance,  while  others  are  engaged  in  dancing  in  rings, 
to  the  music  of  an  instrument  not  unlike  our  bagpipe.  On  every  such 
day  of  festivity,  the  Greeks  of  course  display  their  best  dresses,  which 
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eqaaily  commended :  since  it  too  frequently  happens  that,  by  launch* 
mg  out  into  erery  excess,  they  require  the  intederence  of  the  Turkisb 
gimrds,  stationed  purposely  to  repress  the  tumult  and  disorder  in 
which  the  giddy  scene  may  chance  to  terminate. 

The  modem  Greeks,  adverting  to  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  have 
retained  the  greatest  part  of  the  ceremonies  which  were  formerly  used 
in  the  celebration  of  nuptials.  On  the  eye  of  the  marriage  day  the 
bride  is  led  by  her  female  acquaintance  in  triumph  to  the  bath.  Nu- 
merous attendants  and  music  are  always  to  be  found  upon  these  occa* 
ttk»8.  The  bride  profusely  adorned,  covered  with  a  red  veil,  pro- 
ceeds with  a  solemn  pace,  supported  by  her  female  friends  and  rela- 
tkms.  The  splendid  torch  of  Hymen  still  maintains  its  place  among 
the  modern  Greeks.  It  blazes  in  their  processions,  and  is  an  attend- 
ant in  the  chamber  of  the  new-married  couple,  where  it  remains  until 
the  whole  is  consumed.  If  by  any  accident  it  should  become  extin- 
guished, the  most  unfortunate  presages  would  be  drawn,  to  prevent 
which  unremitting  vigilance  is  used. 

The  bridegroom  and  bride,  before  their  presentation  at  the  altar, 
are  each  adorned  with  a  crown  or  chaplet,  which,  during  the  cere- 
mony, are  exchanged  by  the  priest.  A  cup  of  wine,  immediately  af- 
ter the  benediction,  is  first  given  to  the  married  couple;  it  is  then  de- 
livered to  the  sponsors,  and  finally  to  the  witnesses  of  the  marriage 

The  bride  is  supported  by  her  friends,  who  accompany  her  home, 
and  who  prevent  her  from  touching  tlie  threshold  of  the  door,  which 
would  be  reckoned  ominous.  She  is  then  compelled  to  walk  over  a 
flieye,  which  is  covered  with  a  carpet,  in  the  way  to  her  husband's 
room.  If  the  sieve  should  not  crackle  as  she  passes,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered as  veiy  prejudicial  to  the  lady's  honour;  but  all  are  happy, 
provided  the  ordeal  prove  propitious. 

A  Grecian  funeral  is  attended  by  the  nearest  relations  .and  friends 
of  the  deceased;  women  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  weeping: 
*bey  cry,  indeed,  without  ceasing,  as  soon  as  a  death  hannens,  and  re- 
fuse nourishment  and  sleep,  until  they  can  exist  no  longer  without 
them.  When  a  young  unmarried  woman  dies,  the  body  is  dressed  in 
the  richest  habits,  and  the  head  crowned  with  flowers.  The  women 
throw  roses,  and  scatter  scented  water  on  the  bier,  as  it  passes  along 
the  streets.  , 

The  funeral  feast  is  never  omitted  by  the  Greeks.  The  nearest  re- 
lation is  charged  with  the  preparation,  and  with  this  terminates  the 
ftineral  ceremony. 

Religion  of  the  Greeks, 

Th£  Greeks  retain  their  priests,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  patri- 
archs ,  but  their  church  is  in  the  last  stage  of  degradation,  and  its  dig- 
nities are  openly  sold  by  the  Turks.  Travellers  have  expressed  the 
deepest  regret  at  this  abomination,  arising  partly  from  the  desire 
whi<^  Mal^metans  have  of  rendering  the  Christians  contemptible, 
and  partly  from  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  some  of  the  Greek  eccle 
•iastics,  who  think  they  cah  atone  by  idle  ceremonies  for  the  n^Iect 
of  all  the  invaluable  morality  of  the  gospel. 

The  Greeks  are  extremely  credulous,  and  attached  to  prodigies, 
angaries,  omens,  and  dreams  ;  they  are  constant  observers  of  &t8, 
and  of  public  worship ;  they  assemble  at  church  before  sun-rise,  and 
are  kept  in  gpreat  awe  hj  tiieir  priests,  who  occasionally  threaten 
tiiem  with  excommunication  and  an  exclasion  firom  the  assembly  of 
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the  fiathftiL  The  Greek  religion  is  now  become  that  of  the  Rnssiuis ; 
tite  priests  of  both  nations  are  habited  in  the  same  manner ;  they  have 
their  venerable  caverns  and  forests,  and  their  consecrated  waters. 

The  Greeks  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  abhor  the  wor- 
ship of  images;  but  they  have  a  multitude  of  pictures  of  saints  in 
their  churches,  whom  they  address  as  meditators.  They  practise  much 
severity  in  fasting',  and  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  traasubstantiation. 
Though  they  will  not  admit  of  purgatory,  they  allow  of  a  third  place, 
where  they  say  the  blessed  remain  in  expectation  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. Baptism  is  performed  among  them  by  plunging  the  whcfe 
body  of  the  child  thrice  into  the  water:  immediately  auer  baptism, 
they  |;'ive  it  confirmation  and  the  communion,  and  seven  days  after 
that,  it  undergoes  the  ceremony  of  a  second  ablution. 

Mode  of  Travelling  in  Greece. 

At  our  head,  says  that  enthusiastic  writer,  M.  Chateaubriand,  ap 
peared  the  guide,  or  Greek  postillion  on  horseback,  leading  a  spare 
horse  provided  for  remounting  any  of  the  party  m  case  an  accident 
should  happen  to  his  steed.  Next  came  the  janissary,  with  his  tur- 
ban on  his  head,  two  pistols  and  a  dagger  at  his  girdle,  a  sabre  by  his 
side,  and  a  whip  to  nog  the  horses  of  the  guide,  i  followed,  armed 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  janissary,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fowling-piece.  My  man  Joseph  brought  up  the  rear.  This  Milanese 
was  a  short,  fair  man,  with  a  large  belly,  a  florid  complexion,  and  ai 
affable  look ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  blue  velvet ;  twc 
Large  horse-pistols,  stuck  under  a  tight  belt,  raised  up  his  waistcoat  in 
su<^  a  grotesijue  manner,  that  the  janissary  could  never  look  at  him 
mthout  laughing.  My  baggage  consisted  of  a  carpet  to  sit  down  upon, 
a  pipe,  a  coffoe-pot,  and  some  shawls  to  wrap  round  my  head  at  night. 
We  started,  at  the  signal  givea  by  our  guide,  ascending  the  hills  at 
full  trot,  and  descending  over  precipices  in  a  gallop.  Tou  knust 
make  up  your  mind  to  it :  the  military  Turks  know  no  other  paces, 
and  the  least  sign  of  timidity,  or  even  of  prudence,  would  expose  you 
to  their  contempt.  You  are  moreover  seated  on  Mameluke  saddfles, 
with  wide  short  stirrups,  which  keep  your  legs  constantly  bent,  which 
break  your  toes,  and  lacerate  the  nanks  of  your  horse.  At  the  slight- 
est trip,  the  elevated. pommel  comes  in  painful  contact  ivith  your  bel- 
ly, and  you  are  thrown  the  contrary  way,  the  high  ridge  of  the  saddle 
breaks  your  back.  In  time,  however,  you  find  the  utility  of  these 
■addles,  in  the  sureness  of  foot  which  they  give  to  tlie  horse,  espe- 
cially in  such  hazardous  excursions. 

You  proceed  from  eight  to  ten  leagues  with  the  same  horses.  About 
half  way  they  are  suffered  to  take  breath,  without  eating ;  you  then 
mount  again  and  continue  your  journey.  At  night  you  sometimes  ar- 
rive at  a  kan^  the  ruins  of  a  forsaken  house,  where  you  sleep  among 
all  sorts  of  insects  and  reptiles,  on  a  worm-eaten  floor.  At  this  kan, 
you  can  demand  nothing,  unless  you  have  a  post  firman ;  so  that  you 
must  procure  provisions  as  you  can.  My  janissary  went  a  foraging  in 
the  villages,  and  sometimes  brought  back  fowls,  which  I  insisted  on 
paying  for.  We  had  them  broiled  upon  the  green  branches  of  the 
olive,  or  boiled  with  rice  to  make  a  pilaw.  Seated  on  the  ground, 
about  this  repast,  we  tore  our  victuals  to  pieces  with  our  fingers ;  and 
when  the  meal  was  finished,  we  went  to  the  first  brook  to  wash  our 
beards  emd  hands.  Such  is  now-a-days  the  mode  of  traveUine*  in  the 
country  of  A1cibiade«  and  Aspasio. 
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Aspect  of  the  Country. 

1  FANCIED  myself,  says  the  same  writer,  waodering|'  among  the  wild* 
of  America:  here  was  the  same  solitude,  the  same  silence.  We  pass- 
ed throug'h  woods  of  oliye-trees,  proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction. 
At  day-break,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  level  summits  of  the  most 
dreary  hills  that  I  ever  beheld.  For  two  hours  we  continued  our 
route  over  these  elevated  plains,  which,  being  ploughed  up  by  the 
torrents,  resembled  forsaken  fallows,  interspersed  with  the  sea-msh 
and  bushes  of  a  species  of  briar.  Large  bulbs  of  the  mountain  lily, 
uprooted  by  the  rains,  appeared  here  and  there  upon  the  sur&ce  o' 
the  ground.  We  then  descended  into  a  valiey,  where  we  saw  some 
fields  of  barley  and  com. 

We  crossed  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  now  dried  up ;  it  was  full  of  rose 
laurels,  and  agnus-castus,  a  shrub  with  a  long,  pale,  narrow  leaf, 
whose  purple  and  somewhat  woolly  flower  shoots  nearly  into  the  form 
of  a  spindle.  I  mention  these  two  shrubs,  because  they  are  met  with 
over  sdi  Greece,  and  are  almost  the  only  decorations  of  those  solitudes, 
once  so  rich  and  gay,  now  so  naked  and  dreary.  Now  I  am  upon  the 
subject  of  this  dry  torrent,  I  shall  observe,  that  in  the  native  country 
of  the  Uissus,  the  Alpheus,  and  the  Erymanthns,  I  have  seen  but  three 
rivers,  whose  urns  were  not  exhausted ;  these  were  the  Pamisus,  the 
Cephisus,  and  the  Eurotas. 

Chardcteristic  Featurett  of  Grecian  Cities. 

Athuns,  Argos,  Nauplia,  Corinth,  and  many  more,  had  each  their 
lofty  citadel,  with  its  dependent  buigh  and  fertile  plain ;  in  this  they 
resembled  each  other ;  but  in  certain  characteristics  they  all  differ. 
Athens,  says  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke,  appears  as  a  forsaken  habitation 
of  holiness :  for  a  moment,  unmindful  of  the  degrading  character  of 
its  divinities,  the  spectator  views,  with  a  degree  of  awe,  its  elevated 
ihrines,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  mountain  barrier,  enclosing 
the  whole  district  as  within  one  consecrated  Peribolus.  Argos,  with 
leu  of  a  priestly  character,  but  equal  in  dignity,  sits  enthroned  as  the 
'mistress  of  the  seas :  facing  the  sun's  most  powerful  beams,  she  spreads 
her  flowery  terraces  on  either  side,  before  the  lucid  bosom  of  the  wa* 
ters,  in  regal  majesty.  Nauplia,  stretching  out  upon  a  narrow  tongpie 
of  land,  and  commanded  by  impregnable  heights,  rich  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  port,  "  the  most  secure  and  best  defended  in  the  Morea," 
but  depending  always  upon  Argos  for  supplies,  was  fitted  by  every 
circumstance^  of  natural  form,  to  become  a  mercantile  city,  and  the 
mart  of  Grecian  commerce.  Corinth,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, by  its  very  nature  a  fortress,  is  marked  by  every  facility  that 
may  conduce  to  military  operations,  or  render  it  conspicuous  for  its 
warlike  aspect.  In  every  part  of  Greece  there  is  something  naturally 
appropriate  to  the  genius  and  the  history  of  the  place ;  as  in  the  bul>- 
bling  fountains  and  groves  of  Epidauria,  sacred  to  iCsculapius ;  the 
pastoral  scenes  of  Arcadia,  dedicated  to  the  muses  and  to  Pan ;  the 
noUow  rocks  of  Phocis  echoing  to  Pythian  oracles;  and  perhaps  the 
cnstom  of  making  offerings  to  aJl  the  gods,  upon  the  summits  of  Ol^- 
pus  and  PamaAsus,  did  not  so  much  originate  in  any  Eastern  practice, 
as  in  the  peculiar  facility  wherewith  the  eye  commanded  from  those 
eminences  almost  every  seat  of  sanctity  in  G  reece. 

In  various  parts  of  Greece,  where  the  labours  of  man  hare  been 
swept  away — ^where  time,  barbarians,  nay,  even  earthcjuakes,  and 
every  other  moral  and  physioal  revolution  have  done  their  woilr— e|l 
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eternal  city  seems  still  to  sarvive ;  because  toe  acropolis,  the  8tadiam» 

the  theatre,  the  sepulchres,  the  shrines,  aod  the  yotive  receptacles^ 
are  so  many  ''sure  aod  firm-set"  rocks,  slig^htly  modified  indeed  by 
the  hand  of  man,  but  upon  which  the  blast  of  desolation  passes  like 
tiie  breath  of  a  zephyr.  Arg-os  is  conspicuous  in  this  class  of  cities: 
and  if,  in  the  approach  to  it  from  Tiryns,  where  art  seems  to  hare 
rivalled  nature  in  the  eternity  of  her  existence,  the  view  be  directed 
towards  the  sea,  a  similar,  and  not  less  striking  object  is  presented 
in  the  everlasting  citadel  of  Nauplia. 

Corinth, 

Co&iKTH  stands  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  in  a  plain  which  ^tends 
to  the  sea  of  Crissa,  no^.  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  the  only  modem  name 
ki  Greece  that  vies  i*^  eauty  with  the  axunent  appellations.  In  clear 
weather  you  discern,  beifond  this  sea,  the  top  of  Heliocm  and  Pamas- 
stts ;  but  from  the  town  itself  the  Saronic  sea  is  not  visible.  To  olvtac^ 
a  view  of  it,  yon  must  ascend  to  Acro-Corinth,  when  you  not  onfy 
overlook  that  sea,  but  the  eye  embraces  even  the  citadel  of  Athens 
and  Cape  Colonna.  *'  It  is,"  says  Spon,  '^  one  of  the  most  delicious 
views  in  the  world."  I  can  easily  believe  him,  for  even  from  the  foot 
of  Acro-Corinth,  the  prospect  is  enchanting.  The  houses  of  the  vil- 
lages, which  are  large,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  are  seattered  inr 
groups  over  the  plains,  embosomed  in  mulberry,  orange,  and  cyppeaa 
trees.  .The  vines,  which  constitute  the  riches  of  this  district^  give  a 
fresh  and  fertile  appearance  to  the  country ;  tliey  do  not  cUrab  in 
festoons  upon  trees,  as  in  Italy,  nor  are  they  kept  low,  as  in  the  vi- 
oinity  of  Paris.  Each  root  forms  a  detached,  verdant  bush ;  Tonml 
ivhion  the  grapes  hang,  in  autumn,  like  crystals.  The  summits  of 
Parnassus  and  Helicon,  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  which  resembles  a  mag- 
nificept  canal.  Mount  Oneius,  covered  with  myrtles,  form  the  horisoft 
of  the  picture  to  the  north  and  east ;  while  the  Acro-Corinthus,  and 
the  mountains  of  Argolis  and  Sicyon,  rise  to  the  south  and  west.  As 
to  the  monuments  of  Corinth,  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  existence. 
M.  Foucherot  has  discovered  among  their  ruins,  but  two  Corintbioui 
capitals,  the  sole  memorials  of  the  order  invented  in  that  city. 

^  Eletuis, 

1  STROLLED,  saysM.  de  Chateaubriand,  among  the  ruins,  and  paused 
JO  survey  the  Strait  of  Salamis.  The  festivities  and  the  glory  of  Elen- 
lis  are  past ;  profound  silence  pervaded  both  the  land  and  the  sea:  no 
acclamations,  no  songs,  no  pompous  ceremonies  on  shore;  no  warlike 
shouts,  no  shock  of  galleys,  no  tumult  of  battle  on  the  wives.  My 
imagination  was  too  confined  now  to  figure  to  itself  the  religious  pro- 
cession of  !l^leusis,  now  to  cover  the  shore  with  countless  hostoff  er- 
Siians  watchinff  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Eleusis  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  venerable  place  in  Greece,  because  the  unity  of  God  was  there 
inculcated,  and  because  it  witnessed  the  grandest  struggle  ever  made 
by  men  in  defence  of  liberty. 


effaced  i 

^y^  ■  . 

gotten,  topfcther  with  that  of  Themistocles.'*^  "  Spon  relates,  that  be 
r^ged  at  Salamis  with  the  papas  Joannis,  "a  man,"  he  adds,  "  less  ig- 
Apraht  than  any  of  his  parishoners,  since  he  knew  that  the  island  was 
formerly  called  Salamis ;  and  this  information  he  received  from  lus 
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%flier.*'  I  did  not  return  tOl  ii%ht  drove  me  from  the  shore.  The 
waves,  raised  by  the  evening  breeze,  broke  against  the  beach  and 
expired  at  my  feet ;  I  walked  for  some  time  along  the  shore  of  thai 
«ea  which  bathed  the  tomb  of  Themistocles ;  and  in  all  prolnlnlity  I 
was  at  this  moment  the  only  person  in  Greece  that  called  to  mind  this 
great  man. 

Athens. 

At  lemgth,  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  arrived  the  great  day  of 
our  entrance  into  Athens.  At  three  in  the  morning,  we  were  all  oc 
horseback,  and  proceeded  in  silence  along  the  ^jicred  Way;  anc* 
never  did  the  most  devout  of  the  initiated  experience  transports  equa 
to  mine. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  citadel  illuminated  by  the 
rising  sun.  It  was  exactly  opposite  to  me,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plain,  and  seemed  to  be  supported  by  Mount  Hyraettus,  which  form- 
ed the  back  ground  of  the  picture.  It  exhibited,  in  a  confused  as- 
wsiblaget  the  capitals  of  the  Propylaea,  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  of  the  temple  of  Erectheus,  the  embrasures  of  a  Wall  planted 
with  cannon,  the  Gothic  ruins  of  the  Christians,  and  the  edifices  of 
the  Mussulmans. 

I  pfioceeded  towards  Athens  with  a  kind  of  pleasure  which  deprived 
me  of  the  power  of  r^ection ;  not  that  I  experienced  any  thinr  like 
THiat  I  had  felt  at  the  sight  of  Lacedoemon.  Sparta  and  Athens  have, 
even  in  their  ruins,  retained  their  different  characteristics  ;  those  of 
the  former,  arfe  gloomy,  grave,  and  solitary ;  those  of  the  latter,  pleas- 
ing, light,  aind  social.  At  the  sight  of  the  land  of  Lycurgus,  every 
idea  becomes  serious,  manly,  and  profound ;  the  soul,  fraught  with 
new  energies,  seems  to  be  elevated  and  expanded :  before  the  city 
of  Solon,  you  are  enchanted,  as  it  were  by  tne  magic  of  genius ;  you 
are  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  perfection  of  man,  considered  as  an  in- 
t^lkrent  and  immortal  being. 

We  entered  the  olive  wool ;  and  before  we  reached  the  Cephisus 
we  met  with  two  tombs  and  an  altar  to  Jupiter  the  indulgent.  We 
soon  distinguished  the  bed  of  the  Cephisus,  between  the  trunks  of  the 
olive  trees  which  bordered  it  like  aged  willows.  1  alighted  to  salute 
the  nver  and  to  drihk  of  its  water;  I  found  just  as  much  as  I  wanted 
in  a  h(^ow,  close  to  the  bank ;  the  rest  had  been  turned  off  higher 
up,  to  irrigate  the  plantations  of  olives. 

We  proceeded  for  about  half  an  hour,  through  wheat  stubbles,  be- 
fore we  reached  Athens.  A  modern  wall,  recently  repaired,  and  re- 
sembling a  garden  wall,  encompasses  the  city.  We  passed  through 
the  gate,  and  entered  little  rural  streets,  cool,  and  very  clean :  each 
bouse  has  its  garden,  planted  with  orange  and  fig-trees. 

My  guide  pointed  out  the  relics  of  an  antique  temple,  almost  at  his 
own  door ;  then,  turning  to  the  right,  we  proceeded  along  small  but 
very  populous  streets.  We  passed  through  the  bazaar,  abundantly 
supplied  with  butcher's  meat,  game,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  * 

CNi  passing  the  middle  of  m<^ern  Athens,  and  proceeding  directly 
west,  the  houses  begin  to  be  more  detached,  and  then  appear  large 
vacant  spaces,  some  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  others 
lying  without  the  walls.  In  these  forsaken  spaces  we  find  the  temple 
of  'nieseus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Areopagus.  I  shall  not  describe  the 
first,  of  which  there  are  already  so  many  descriptions,  and  which 
bearn  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Parthenon ;  but  comprehend  it  in  the 
gieocral  reflections  which  I  shall  presently  make  on  the  subject  of  the 
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trohitecture  of  the  Greeks.  This  temple  is  in  belter  presemctMli 
than  any  other  edifice  in  Alliens :  after  having'  lon^  oeen  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  George,  it  is  now  used  for  a  store-houst; 

The  Areopagxis  was  situated  on  an  eminence  to  the  wesx  of  the  ci- 
tadel. You  can  scarcely  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to  erect  a.  struc- 
ture of  any  magnitude  on  the  rock,  where  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen. 
A  little  raJley,  called  in  ancient  Athens,  Ccele,  the  hollow,  separates 
the  hill  of  the  Areopagus  from  the  hill  of  the  Pnyx,  and  that  of  the 
citadel.  Id  the  €<ele  were  shown  the  tombs  of  the  two  Cynums,  of 
Thucydides,  and  Herodotus. 

The  Pnyx,  where  the  Athenians  first  held  their  popular  assemblies. 
IS  a  kind  <m  esplanade,  formed  on  a  steep  rock,  at  the  back  of  the  Ly- 
cabettus.  A  wall  composed  of  enormous  stones  supports  this  espla- 
nade on  the  north  side ;  on  the  south  stands  a  rostrum,  hewn  out  %** 
the  8c4id  rock,  with  an  ascent  of  four  steps,  likewise  cut  out  of  the 
rock. 

The  top  of  the  Acropolis  is  surrounded  with  walls,  partly  of  ancient 
and  partly  of  modem  constiuction ;  other  walls  formerly  encompassed 
its  base.  "  In  the  space  comprised  within  these  walls  are,  in  the  first 
place,  the  rehcs  of  the  Propylaea,  and  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
victory.  Behind  the  Propylaea,  on  the  left,  towards  the  city,  you 
next  find  the  Pandroseum,  and  the  double  temple  of  Neptune  Erec- 
t  heus  and  Minerva  Polias ;  lastly,  on  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
Acropolis  stands  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  rest  of  the  space  is 
f^ver^  with  the  rubbish  of  ancient  and  modem  buildings,  and  witii 
the  tents,  arms,  and  barracks  of  the  Turks. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  in  the  edifices  of  Athens  is  the 
beautiful  colour  of  those  monuments.  In  our  climate,  in  an  atmos- 
phere overcharged  with  smoke  and  rain,  stone  of  the  purest  white 
soon  turns  black,  or  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  serene  sky  and  the  bril- 
hant  sun  of  Greece  merely  communicate  to  the  marble  of  Paros  and 
Pentelicus,  a  gulden  tint  resembling  that  of  ripe  com  or  the  autumnal 
foliage. 

Next  to  their  general  harmony,  the  tr  accordance  with  places  and 
sites,  tlieir  adaptation  to  the  purposes  ftsr  which  they  were  desired, 
what  must  be  admired  in  the  edifices  Oi"  Greece,  is  the  high  finish  ol 
all  the  parts.  In  them,  the  object  wfaii  b  is  not  intended  to  be  seen, 
is  wrought  with  as  much  care  as  the  exterior  compositions.  The 
junctures  of  the  blocks  which  form  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva are  so  perfect  as  to  require  the  g^  eatest  attention  to  discover 
them,  and  to  leave  a  mark  no  thicker  ti  an  the  finest  thread. 

The  roses,  the  plinths,  the  mouldings,  the  astragals,  all  the  details 
of  the  edifice,  exhibit  the  same  perfection.  The  lines  of  the  capital, 
and  the  fluting  of  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  are  so  sharp,  that 
you  would  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  entire  column  had  passed 
through  a  lathe.  No  turner's  work  in  ivory  can  be  more  delicate  than 
the  Ionic  ornaments  of  the  temple  of  Erectheus :  and  the  canatides 
of  the  Pandroseum  are  perfect  models.  If,  after  viewing  the  edifices 
of  Rome,  those  of  France  appeared  coarse  to  me,  the  structures  ol 
Rome  now  seem  barbarous  m  their  turn,  since  1  have  seen  the  mo- 
nujnents  of  Greece:  not  even  excepting  the  Parthenon,  with  its  dis- 
proportionate pediment.  The  comparison  may  be  easily  made  at 
Athens,  where  the  Grecian  architecture  is  often  placed  quite  close 
to  the  architecture  of  Rome. 

We  ascended  by  the  half-destroyed  staircase  of  the  minaret ;  we 
seated  ourselves  on  a  broken  part"  of  the  frieze  of  the  temple,  and 
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kNdBed  aroatid  us.  We  had  Mount  Hymettm  on  Chd  east ,  tlie  ¥mm 
teUcus  on  the  north ;  the  Fames  on  the  north-west ;  the  Mounts  left 
rus,  Cordyalus,  or  ^^alsea,  on  the  west;  and  beyond  the  former  wfti 
perceived  the  summit  of  the  Cithseron ;  and  to  the  south-west  and 
south  appeared  the  sea,  the  Piraeus,  the  coast  of  Saianus,  JRf^^  Epi 
daurus,  and  the  citadel  of  Corinth. 

Below  us,  in  the  hollow,  whose  circumference  I  hare  just  described, 
were  Been  the  hills  and  most  of  the  monuments  of  Athens ;  to  the 
south-west,  the  hill  of  the  Museum,  with  the  tomb  of  Philopappus;  to 
the  west,  the  rocks  of  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnjx,  and  the  Lijcabettas; 
to  the  north,  tibe  little  mount  of  Anchesmus,  and  to  the  east  the  hills 
which  overlook  the  Stadium.  At  the  very  foot  of  the  citadel  lay  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  and  of  Herodes  Atticus.  To  the  left 
of  these  ruins  stood  the  huge  detached  columns  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius ;  and  still  farther  oS^  looking  towards  the  norCh-easI, 
we  perceived  the  site  of  the  Lyceum,  the  course  of  the  Ilissus,  the 
Stadium,  and  a  temple  of  Diana  or  Ceres.  In  the  west  and  north- 
west  quarter,  towards  the  lai^e  wood  of  olive  trees,  was  the  site  of 
the  outer  Ceramicus,  the  Academy,  and  its  road  bordered  with  tombs. 
«  Lastly,  in  the  valley  formed  by  the  Anchesmus  and  the  citadel,  was 
seen  the  modem  town. 

You  must  now  figure  to  yourself  all  this  space,  partly  waste  and  co- 
vered with  a  yellow  heau;  partly  interspersed  with  olive  g^roves, 
fields  of  barley,  and  vineyards.  Your  imagination  must  represent 
shafts  of  columns  and  heaps  of  ancient  and  modem  ruins,  scattered 
among  these  cultivated  lands ;  and  whitened  walls,  and  the  enclosm^s 
of  garaens  intersecting  them.  You  must  scatter  over  this  space  Al- 
banian women  fetching  water,  or  washing  the  ^prments  of  the  Turks 
at  the  wells ;  peasants  going  and  coming,  driving  asses,  or  carrying 
provisions  on  their  backs  to  the  city.  You  must  conceive  all  these 
mountains  which  have  such  fine  names,  all  these  celebrated  ruins,  all 
these  islands,  all  these  seas  not  less  famous,  illumined  by  a  brilliant 
light.  From  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  I  beheld  the  sun  rise  be- 
tween the  two  peaks  of  Mount  Hymettus :  the  crows  which  build 
their  nests  around  the  citadel,  but  never  soar  to  its  summit,  hovered 
below  us ;  their  black  and  polished  wings  were  tinged  with  roseate 
hues  by  the  first  radiant  beams  of  Aurora;  columns  of  light-blue 
smoke,  ascended  in  the  shade,  along  the  side  of  the  Hymettus,  and 
mailed  the  gardens  where  the  bees  are  kept ;  Athens,  the  Acropolis, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  were  coloured  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful tints  of  peach  blossom ;  the  sculptures  of  Phidias,  struck  horizon- 
tally by  a  ray  of  gold,  started  into  life,  and  seemed  to  move  upon  the 
marble  from  the  mobility  of  the  shadows  of  the  relief:  in  the  distance, 
the  sea,  and  the  Piraeus,  were  perfectly  white  with  the  light ;  and  the 
citadel  of  Corinth,  reflecting  the  brilliancy  of  the  rising  day,  glowed 
on  the  southern  horizon  like  a  rock  of  purple  and  fire. 

The  Cyclades. 
I  BEHELD,  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,,  at  different  distances,  all  the 
Cyclades ;  Scyros,  where  Achilles  spent  his  infancy ;  Delos,  cele- 
brated for  the  birth  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  for  its  palm  trees  and  its 
festivals ;  Naxos,  which  reminded  me  of  Ariadne,  Theseus,  and  Bac- 
chus. But  all  these  islands  once  so  enchanting,  or  perhaps  so  highly 
embellished  by  the  imaginations  of  the  poets,  now  wear  no  other  ap- 
pearance than  that  of  desolation  and  sterility.  Dreary  villages  rise 
tfi  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf  upon  the  rocks ;  they  are  commanded  hy 
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Oii0ti«8  Still  more  di^ary,  and  sometimes  surrounded  with  a  douMe  or 
a  triple  wall,  within  which  the  inhabitants  live  in  perpetual  fear  of 
&e  Turks  and  of  pirates.  As  these  fortified  villages  are,  neverthe- 
less, fiiUing  to  ruin,  they  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  an  idea 
oi  every  qsec^es  ot' wretchedness  at  once.* 

*  Greece,  after  remaining  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  Romans, 
Venetians,  and  Turks,  for  two  thousand  years,  has  at  last  attempt»i 
to  establish  its  independence.  In  1821,  a  revolt  wais  excited  in  Mol- 
davia by  Prince  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  but  was  soon  quelled  by  the 
Turks.  It  was  followed  by  the  plunder  and  massacre  of  the  Greeks 
m  Constantinople,  and  among  the  victims  was  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Greek  Church.  At  the  same  time,  the  Greeks  mose  in  Greece  Pro«- 
per^  the  Morea,  and  the  islands,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  tfa^ 
had  pQSse8si(»|  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Morea,  with  its  capital  TVi- 
polizza';  the  city  of  Atbe.ns,  and  the  islands  of  Hydra,  Spezzia,  and 
l^sara,  their  gpreat  naval  stations,  Samis,  and  a  large  part  of  Crete; 
They  have  since  established  a  government,  consistitjg  of  an  execo.- 
tive  council,  a  legislative  body,  with  their  presidents,  and  hare  eaiw 
ried  on  an  uninterrupted  warfare  with  the  Turks,  in  which  tbev  have 
beeaffeoerally  successful,  particularly  at  sea.  In  1822,  Apri  11th, 
the  l^irks  took  Scio,  and  massacred  and  enslaved  the  inhabitants, 
tllie  Greeks  soon  retook  the  island,  and,  June  17th,  defeated  and 
^persed  the  Turkish  fleet.  They  captured  Napoli  di  Romania,  this 
year,  and  drove  out  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Morea,  as  iaraa 
Argos.  In  1824,  Lord  Byron  offered  his  services  to  the  Greeks,  btit 
unfortunately  died  at  Missolonghi,  April  19th.  Psara  was  takeii  by 
the  Turks,  July  4,  but  soon  after  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Turkish  garrison  massacred.  The  Turkish  fleet,  intended  for  the 
capture  of  Samos,  was  soon  after  dispersed  by  the  Greckst-  At  the 
commencement  of  1825,  the  Greeks  possessed  the  Morea;  exbepttfae 
fortresses  <^  Patras,  Modon,  and  Coron ;  the  greater  part  of  Gre^sce 
Proper,  and  most  of  the  smaller  islands,  with  S^os  and  part  of  Crete 
Theu*  naval  stations  were  at  Hydra  and  Spezzil;  their  seat  of  go* 
Fernment  at  Napoli.  They  had  a  considerable  fleet  of  brigantines 
but  no  frigates,  and  had  snown  themselves  very  skilftd  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  fire-ships.  Their  army  was  not  regularly  disciphned, 
except  a  few  small  corps  of  foreigners.  There  had  been  civil  con- 
tentions between  Colocotroni,  the  leader  of  the  capitanosy  and  Mar^^ 
rocordato  and  Conduriottis,  the  leaders  of  the  maritime  ahd  oonsti 
tntional  party^  but  these  had  been  deicided  in  fe.vour  of  the  latter; 
At  this  juncture,  Ibrahim  Pacha  effected  a  landing,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Morea^  with  a  large  force  of  disciplined  Ar^s,  after  a  spirited 
opposition  from  the  Greek  fleet,  and  advanced  across  the  country,  by 
Tripolizza,  to  the  walls  of  Napoli,  where  he  was  repulsed,  and  com« 
polled  to  retreat.  At  the  last  accounts  h^  remained  m  the  Morea,  and 
the  issue  of  the  contest  was  doubtfol,  particular^  as  he  had  received 
brge  reinfercements — P. 
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FRANCE. 

f^rance  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  English  channel ;  N.  £»  fay  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netheilands ;  £.  by  Grermany,  SwitzeriaxMl,  ana  Ita^ 
ly ;  S.  £.  hj  Spain,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay.  It  lies  betiir^eii 
latitude  42^  ^  and  51^  ^  N.  and  between  longitude  4^  Aff  W.  and 
9^  3*  £.  It  is  650  miles  long  firom  £.  to  W.  and  560  broad  from  N.  to 
S.    The  area  is  computed  at  200,000  square  miles. 

Persons  and  Dress  of  the  French, 

Ths  French  are  slender,  active,  well-proportioned,  and  rather 
shorter  than  their  neighbours.  Their  eyes  and  hair  are  black,  and 
their  complexions  brown  or  sallow,  which  it  has  been  thought  g^ve 
rise  to  the  custom  of  painting  the  face  amon^  the  ladies.  The  women 
ia  France  are  celebrated  more  for  their  yivacity  and  wit,  than  for 
personal  beauty.  The  superior  people  are  very  attentive  to  the  ex- 
erc'ses  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  ridmg,  in  all  which  they  generally 
exeel  in  point  of  gracefulness. 

X^othing  appears  to  the  French  more  odious  than  uniformity,  on 
winch  account  the  changes  among  them  are  so  frequent,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  any  particular  dress  as  that  which  is  adopted  as 
a  standard.  Notwithstanding  the  fickleness  of  fashion  at  Paris,  and 
other  lar|g[e  cities  of  the  empire,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  dis- 
tant provmces,  always  faithful  to  ancient  manners,  smile,  under  the 
enormously  large  hat,  at  the  new  modes  which  rise  and  fall  almost 
ercry  day  among  their  more  polished  compatriots. 

I  shall,  says  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  April,  1817, 
vappose  an  Englishman's  family  landed  on  Gallic  gpround ;  one  of  the 
fiiBt  things  ibat  will  strike  them  is  the  odd  variety  of  dress  exhibited 
ta  the  streets  and  market-places — great  coats,  jackets,  trowsers, 
caps,  cocked  hats,  and  wooden  shoes,  are  all  displayed  in  delightful 
mixture,  without  exciting  any  surprise  on  the  part  of  those  who  hare 
be^i  some  time  settled  in  the  country,  and  who  consider  this  strai^e 
assemblage  to  be  perfectly  correct.  The  female  part  of  this  moymg 
scene  are  in  general  equipped,  if  not  with  taste,  at  least  with  some 
regard  to  neatness  and  cleajoliness  ;  but  the  male  sex  appear,  on  th0 
whole,  to  great  disadvantage,  from  their  habitual  negligence  in  these 
essential  points.  ,     , 

Paris  sets  the  fashions  of  all  £urope,  and  an  immense  trade  in  aHi 
desof  dress  and  new  patterns  is  earned  on  by  tailors,  mantua-makers, 
and  miUiners.  £yery  week  has  its  new  female  fashions,  and  every 
month  its  new  male  fashions ;  all,  say  they,  for  the  good  of  trade. 

Manners  of  the  French, 

BnuTAi.  battles,  ouarrels,  and  noisy  drunken  fellows,  are  nuisances 
seldom  met  with.  The  lower  class  of  people  behave  to  each  other 
with  a  surprising  degree  of  civility.  The  unhappy  females,  who  roam 
the  streets  at  nights,  are  neither  obtrusive,  rude,  nor  riotous.  At  the 
theatres,  the  tranquillity  of  the  audience  is  seldom  interrupted:  peo- 
ple* go  for  the  wise  purpose  of  being  pleased,  and  with  the  good  hu- 
moured disposition  to  be  satisfied.  These  places  of  amusement  are^ 
doubtless,  much  indebted  for  their  tranquillity  to  the  national  sobna? 
ty  of  tiie  French.  .      .^        • 

Pelileiness  and  good  manners  may  be  traced,  though  in  difforent 
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MM  Manners  tfthe  French.  ' 

proportions,  throng^h  eveiy  rank.    This,  however,  does  not  form  s 
\  remarkable  and  distinguishing  feature  in  the  French  naliona] 


character,  than  the  rivacity,  impetuosity,  and  fickleness,  for  which 
the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Paris^  have  been 


We  one  day,  sajrs  an  intelhg-ent  writer  in  the  Month^  Magazine, 
January,  1815,  dined  at  arestauratenr's  in  the  Boulevards,  wberfe  we 
were  shown  into  a  small  g^arden,  or  shrubbery,  behind  the  house.  In 
one  oomer  was  an  arbour,  with  a  table  ready  laid  for  dinner.  The 
weather  being  very  warm,  we  were  much  pleased  with  this  cool  and 
retired  spot  We  had  been  seated  but  a  few  minutes,  when  a  waiter 
appearea  with  a  bill  of  fare,  or  carte  du  jour,  printed,  ornamented 
around  the  border,  and  about  the  size  of  a  sheet  almanack.  It  con- 
tained,  including  the  dessert,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  diferent 
dishes,  with  between  fifty  and  sixty  sorts  of  wines,  iiqueurr,  &g.  Be- 
in^  at  a  loss  what  to  choose  from  so  gpreat  a  variety,  we  desired  Urn 
guide  to  order  a  plain  dinner ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  we  had  served 
up  in  our  litde  arbour,  soup,  mutton-chops,  fish,  fowls,  vegetables, 
and  a  dessert :  one  dish  only  appeared  on  the  table  at  a  time,  as  is 
the  common  practice ;  even  the  vegetables  form  a  distinct  course. 
But,  if  you  order  them  otherwise,  they  will  readily  accommodate  yon ; 
and  we  could  always  have  peas,  caulifiowers,  and  potatoes,  dressed 
plain  in  the  English  manner :  the  latter  vegetable  seems  not  yet  in 
much  esteem  in  France,  and  I  understood,  was  not  used  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  For  the  above  dinner,  including  wine,  we  were  only 
charged  three  fVanks,  or  balf-a-crown  English,  a  head.  The  quan* 
tity  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  eggs,  to  be  seen  on  a  market-day,  is 
astonishing.  A  French  gentleman  told  us,  that  it  had  been  computed 
that  there  was,  at  the  least,  JS20,000  worth  of  eggs,  exposed  for  sale 
every  week  in  Paris.  This  profusion  of  eggs  seems  common  in  France ; 
for  at  one  inn,  where  we  stopped  to  breakfast  on  the  road  to  Paris, 
there  were  ei^t  eggs  brought  to  table,  wrapped  up  in  a  large  wann 
napkin  ;  and  yet  uiis  great  provision  was  made  for  two  persons  only. 
It  IS  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  manner  of 
living  in  France,  and  that  in  our  own  country ;  for  it  is  totally  dif- 
ferent, as  different  as  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  two  people. 

An  Englishman  in  France,  is  surprised  at  never  seeing  a  joint  of 
meat  brought  to  table,  and  apparently  makes  little  account  of  the  nu- 
merous di^es  which  rapidly  succeed  each  other.  He  is  as  little  pleased 
with  the  small  blunt  knife  which  is  brought  him,  forgetting,  that  there 
is  ^either  a  leg  of  mutton  nor  a  round  of  beef  to  be  carved .;  and 
as  for  the  poulby,  it  is  so  young,  and  so  thoroughly  cooked,  that  a 
fowl,  or  a  duck,  is  separated  wi3i  the  greatest  ease.  Fish  is  always 
senred  with  a  spoon,  and  eaten  with  a  fork.  A  Frenchman  is  never 
seen  to  touch  fish  with  a  knife ;  hence,  it  is  less  necessary  to  change 
the  knife  at  everj  course,  a  practice  our  neighbours  are  thought  to 
be  very  deficient  in.  A  large  four-pronged  silver  fork  is  used  upon  al- 
most all  occasions  at  dinner;  and  we  remarked,  that,  even  at  the  in* 
ferior  inns  on  the  road,  plate,  especially  silver  forks  and  spoons,  woe 
in  common  use.  It  is  also  a  general  custom  in  France,  touse  napkins 
at  table ;  we  never  breakfasted  or  dined  without  them ;  they  are  some- 
times very  large,  and  we  observed  some  elderly  people  tied  them  un- 
der their  chin,  or  at  a  button-hole ;  but  modem  politeness  has  banish- 
ed this  mode  of  using  them.  Wine  is  drank  during  the  niea],  and 
with  the  dessert:  the  vin  ordinaire,  about  Is.  3d.  a  bottle,  is  mostly 
^ed  on  the  table,  unless  another  sort  is  ordered ;  and,  as  it  is  uauiu 
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o  dilttta  the  wine,  iar^  decanters  of  water  are  put  on  the  table,  and 
tumblers,  instead  of  wine-g^lasses.  As  the  vin  ot^linaire  is  often  tart, 
some  prefer  macon  or  beatrnie^  both  very  agreeable,  and  only  about 
two  shillings  the  bottle. 

The  rapacity  with  which  they  attack  the  purses  of  English  travel- 
lers is  the  commercial  spirit  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  present 
itself.  The  higgling  disposition  of  the  French,  which  is  so  teasing  to 
strangers,  rises  from  their  wa^  of  living ;  buying  their  daily  food  al- 
most by  the  mouthful ;  a  handful  of  spinach,  a  cucumber,  a  little  fruit, 
the  yalue  small,  but  uncertain,  and  of  course  subject  to  perpetual 
barg^ning.  If  you  are  obliged  to  higgle  about  a  fourth  yoa  will  na- 
tnr^y  do  the  same  in  greater  matters ;  and  thus  it  becomes  habitual. 

The  ancient  nobility,  before  the  revolution,  were  not  very  refined 
in  their  mode  of  living  at  their  chateaux :  these  houses,  generally  in  a 
ruinous  state,  and  badly  furnished,  were  occasionally  visited  by  their 
owners,  accompanied  probably  by  a  party  of  guests,  and  a  numerous 
tribe  of  domestics.  These  visits  were  the  result  of  caprice  sometimes, 
often  of  necessity';  to  recover  fresh  vigour  for  the  expenses  of  Paris; 
but  rarely  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  tbe  country.  Their  appearance 
was  not  welcomed  by  their  tenants,  from  whom  certain  extra  ser- 
vices were  then  reqmred.  Provisions  of  all  kinds,  grain,  fish,  fiesh, 
fowl,  all  were  in  requisition.  The  dependents,  almost  plundered, 
and  insolent  of  course.  The  gentry,  spending  their  time  at  cards  or 
billiards ;  or  promenading  in  their  strait-lined  gardens,  in  stiff  Pari- 
sian dresses,  were  only  known  on  their  estates  to  be  hated  and  de- 
spised. A  better  spirit  prevails  at  present  Proprietors  have  ac- 
quired a  touch  of  the  country  gentleman,  and  are  cultivating  their 
estates ;  whilst  the  tenants  are  relieved  from  the  degradiog  corveei^ 
and  other  odious  oppressions.  Still,  much  is  wanting  to  render  a 
country  residence  invitin^^  to  those  who  cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  so- 
ciety of  their  own  domestic  circle ;  or  who  may  not  be  blessed  with  a 
numerous  and  happy  fe.mily. 

Sunday  is  but  slightly  observed  in  France,  at  any  season ;  and  very 
slightly  indeed  in  harvest.  Some  go  to  church  for  about  an  hour; 
but,  before  and  after,  no  great  marks  of  Sabbath  are  perceptible* 
This  is  to  be  regretted :  a  day  of  rest  is  at  least  an  excellent  political 
regulation ;  good  for  man  and  beast;  but  in  France  all  the  theatret 
2jSi  places  of  amusement  are  open,  and  more  frequented  than  <m  any 
other  day  in  the  week. 

Jforal  and  Personal  Character, 
I  PREFER,  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  the  country  character  of  France  to 
that  of  the  city.  In  the  former,  the  good  fruits  of  the  revolution  are 
visible  at  every  step :  previous  to  that  aera,  in  the  country,  tlie  most 
numerous  class,  the  bulk  of  the  population,  all  but  the  nobles  and  tlw 
priests,  were  wretchedly  poor,  servile,  imd  thievish.  This  class  has 
assumed  a  new  character,  improved  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  condition.  Servility  has  vanished  with  their  poverty ; 
their  thievishness,  an  effect  of  the  same  cause,  has  also  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared.  But  there  is  a  selfishness  and  avarice,  too  pre- 
valent in  the  generality  of  the  people ;  which  may  be  natural  to  their 
present  state  of  society,  from  the  virtues  of  industry  and  economy  iyi 

♦  Feudal  services,  by  which  the  vassab  were  bound  to  labour  foi 
ibeir  lords.  —P. 
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ezress,  I  question  if  a  proportionate  melioration  has  taken  p1ae« 
among  theP-arisians ;  a  sort  of  insulated  nation,  who  know  very  littTe, 
and  seem  to  care  as  little,  about  the  rest  of  France. 

Ib several  points,  f^ays  the  same  writer,  I  found  the  French  character 
different  from  what  I  had  conceived  it,  from  the  common  report.  There 
is  a  sort  of  independence,%n  uprightness  of  manner,  denotmg  equalitv 
and  the  consciousness  of  it,  which  I  was  not  prepared  for.  This  is 
sometimes,  in  the  lower  class,  accompanied  by  something  like  Ameri- 
can roughness,  and  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  our  habits.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  extremely  attentive  to  good  manners  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  with  their  superiors  ;  but  you 
.may  look  in  vain  for  that  deference,  bordering  on  servility,  which  tre 
are  accustomed  to  from  our  dependants ;  who  are,  notwithstanding^ 
free-born 'Englishmen. 

I  have  had  constant  occasion  to  remark  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  labouring  class ;  their  decent,  respectable  appearance.^ 

The  decorum  of  manners  in  both  sexes  which  prevails  universally, 
surprised  and  delighted  me  beyond  expression.  Here  are  none  of 
those  exhibitions  of  profligacy,  which  disgust  you  at  every  step  eren 
in  our  country  villages.  No  ragged  wretches  staggering  home  from 
a  filthy  ale-house.  One  drunken  man,  and  but  one,  I  saw  in  all  my 
journey. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  temperance  of  the  men  is  the  mo- 
desty of  the  Women,  and  equally  exemplary.  A  habit  of  economy 
"and  frugality,  accompanied  by  a  perfect  mdifference  to  style  ajid 
show,  is  another  characteristic  of  the  French  nation,  extending 
.  through  all  ranks ;  and  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  fashionable 
frivohty  which  has  been  attributed  to  them. 

We  cannot,  says  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  April  1817, 
add  to  the  list  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  French  the  praise  of  vera- 
city, there  being,  throughout  almost  all  their  conversations,  a  lament- 
able disregard  of  truth.  This  proceeds,  however,  less  from  a  wish  tc 
deceive  than  from  a  habit  of  exaggerating,  and  the  desire  of  exciting 
wonder,  and  of  attracting  attention.  The  great  practical  evil  result- 
ing from  it  is  the  wrong  imjiressions  received  by  travellers. 

Another  curious  peculiarity  of  our  southern  neighbours  is  the  ha- 
bit of  speaking  without  reserve  about  their  private  affairs,  and  of 
questioning  a  stranger  with  equal  freedom  about  his  own*  They 
have  not  thought  enough  to  solicit  a  communication  by  indirect  hints, 
which  leave  it  at  the  option  of  the  party  to  speak  out  or  not,  as  he 
may  choose ;  they  put,  without  hesitation,  the  most  pointed  qustions 
on  private  or  family  affairs. 

These  queries,  which  to  us  wear  an  air  of  impertinence,  are  put 
by  the  French  without  design,  and  are  merely  meant  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing on  a  friendly  conversation.  Tn  like  manner  thosie  appearances  m 
their  language  and  conduct,  which  strike  so  many  of  us  as  indicative 
of  a  want  of  moral  propriety,  arise  not  from  any  tendency  to  vice, 
but  from  habitual  want  of  thought,  combined  with  a  propensity  to 
talk  for  tlie  sake  of  talking.  This  frivolity  of  character  was  appa- 
ent  in  the  indifference  with  which  they  witnessed  many  of  those  poli- 
tical changes  which  took  place  during  their  revolution,  and  the  long 
"war  to  which  it  gave  rise.  But  that  inquisitiveness  which  is  so  an- 
noying to  a  strsMiger,  may  be  ascribed  to  anotlter  <?ause,  that  self^ 
complacency  which  leads  them  to  regard  foreip^nera  of  every  nation 
as  their  inferiors.  All  that  exists  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  ter- 
ritory has  so  little  interest  for  them  tiiat  their  best  writers  in  describ- 
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ing  other  countries,  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  spell  tiie  namei  of 
persons  or  places  correctly,  but  alter  them  in  conformity  to  their  own 
orthography.  In  their  opmion,  France  is  eminenfly  the  cirilized  na- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  Paris  the  metropolis  of  Eun^pe. 

The  unreserved  freedom  of  conyersation  in  France  leads  people 
into  a  habit  of  trumpeting  their  own  praise,  in  a  manner  tbftt  teems 
not  a  little  strange  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it.  Snoh  fam- 
guage,  in  England,  is  generally  considered  as  the  foreranner  of  im- 
position, or  indicatjye  at  least  of  unpardonable  vanity;  with  a  Frenoh- 
man  it  has  very  little  meaning  one  way  or  another,  for  vanity  ctti 
form  no  characteristic  among  a  people  who  possess  it  universally,  uid 
who  never  make  an  effort  to  conceal  it. 

In  nothing  does  the  exaggerating  propensity  of  the  French  appear 
more  conspicuous  than  in  tne  tale  of  scandal ;  not  that  such  tales  are 
particularly  frequent  in  this  country,  but,  because,  when  they  do 
come  forth,  they  are  arrayed  in  a  garb  that  would  hardly  ever  enter 
into  the  imagination  of  any  of  our  countrywomen.  In  England,  a  m 
mour,  whether  amon^  the  fair  or  the  mercenary  part  of  the  public 

fenerally  has  probability,  in  some  degree,  for  its  foundatioD ;  but  in 
'ranee  all  you  require  is  a  direct  allegation,  a  confident  assertion. 
Nobody  thinks  of  scrutinizing  your  evidence,  and  you  are  in  no  dag- 
ger of  being  afterwards  reminded  of  your  fallacy  in  a  country  w4iere 
almost  every  feeling  is  absorbed  in  the  thirst  of  novelty.  A  lady  in 
Fnuice,  who  may  happen  to  have  a  quarrel,  or  who  may  gfive  riic  to 
a  hostile  feeling  by  her  vanity  or  affectation,  is  not,  as  with  us,  mer^y 
satirised  for  the  eccentricity  of  her  dress  or  manner,  but  is  doomed 
fox  th with  to  encounter  the  most  vehement  attacks  on  her  reputatiim 
A  residence  of  several  years  in  a  provincial  town  of  considerabV 
sire,  and  of  much  genteel  society,  has  satisfied  me,  says  this  writer, 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  tales  circulated  against  ]>articular  individuals 
are  unfounded,  and  were  never  meant  by  the  inventors  to  produce 
any  thin^  beyond  a  temporary  discredit  to  the  obnoxious  party. 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  French  of  Paris  and  the 
privincial  towns,  so  that  the  favourable  part  of  the  picture  is  to  be 
understood  as  applicable  chiefly  to  the  latter.  Paris  has  always  been 
the  residence  of  an  extraordinary  number  of  idlers,  whether  oflScers, 
nobility,  or  others,  who  have  just  money  enough  to  pay  their  way 
fn  m  day  to  day ;  and  who,  without  being  absolute  adventurers,  are 
perpetually  falling  mto  all  the  exceptionable  habits  of  the  inexp<h 
rif  need  and  idle.  A  Frenchman  is  the  creature  of  habit,  he  has  no 
&3  od  principles,  and  follows,  with  all  imaginable  pliancy,  the  example 
or  lolicitation  of  those  witli  whom  he  happens  to  be  connected  for  the 
m€4nent  Such  a  flexibility  of  character  must  inevitably  pave  the 
way  to  a  variety  of  irregularities,  and  eventually  to  vices ;  time  is 
n  asted  at  theatres,  at  shows,  or  at  the  more  dangerous  occupation  of 
the  gaming-table :  and  although  the  habitual  exaggeration  of  the 
French  le^s  them  (when  speaking  of  the  vices  of  the  metropolis,J  to 
exhibit  a  very  extravagant  picture,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  tnstt 
Paris  is  a  place,  where,  of  aJl  others,  the  national  character  of  the 
French  appears  to  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

The  scrupulous  honesty  of  the  lower  and  middling  classes  in  restor 
mg  any  lost  property  to  its  owner,  is  worthy  of  particular  remark. 
The  postillions,  coachmen,  servants,  &c.  may  generally  be  trusted 
with  confidence.  The  tradesmen  also,  though  they  ask  more  than 
they  mean  to  take  for  their  goods,  would  cheerfully  and  unasked  re- 
store to  you  your  purse,  umbrella,  cane,  or  any  thing  you  might  hart 
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left  io  his  §hapf  by  accident,  and  this,  if  not  reclaamed  for  a  consider- 
aUe  time. 

Some  particulars  in  which  the  French  are  considered  to  excel  the 
English:  1.  Their  drinking  no  healths,  and  their  temperance  in  ge« 
neral.  2.  lieatness  in  their  linen,  of  every  de8crii>tion.  3.  Their  great 
propriety  of  manners,  and  general  politeness  ;  including  all  ranks, 
but  most  remarkable  in  the  lowest.  4.  The  good  treatment  and  ex 
cellent  condition  of  their  unmuHktted  horses,  of  erery  sort.  5.  The 
aotivit^  and  consequent  good  health  of  the  women.  6.  The  superioi 
condition  of  the  labouring  class ;  and  exemption  from  tithes,  poor 
rates ;  and,  in  comparison,  from  taxes. 

The  tem|)erate  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the  French,  their  geogra 
laical  position  and  agricultural  pursuits,  exempt  them  from  Utat  va 
riety  and  severity  of  disease  to  which  our  countrymen  are  exposed 
from  the  natural  variations  of  an  English  climate,  the  still  grater  ex 
tremes  of  temperature,  to  which  a  large  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  by  ■ 
their  mercantile  pursuits  exposed,  and  their  comparative  intempe 
ranee  as  to  food  and  drink.    This  fact  is  exemplified  not  less  in  the 
happy  constitution  of  the  people,  than  in  the  advanced  age  at  which 
the  majc«ity  of  those  persons  die  in  France,  where  it  is  an  object  to 
record,  fnxn  the  abilities  of  the  individual,  or  the  rank  which  he  may 
have  held  in  society.   He  was  only  56  or  60,  is  a  common  formula  ot 
French  biography.    The  Cardinal  de  Fleuri  died  at  90 ;  the  Presi 
dent  d'Henault  at  96 ;  Crebillon,  the  son,  at  70  ;  Condamine  at  74 
Voltaire  at  84 ;  the  Marquis  du  Deffand  at  84.     Men  of  70  and  80 
have  usually  as  much  life  and  playfulness  in  France,  as  their  grand 
children* 

The  Women. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world,  (observes  Lady  Morgan, 
m  her  *'  France,"j  where  the  social  position  of  woman  is  so  delectable 
as  in  France.  ^  The  darling  child  of  society,  indulged,  not  spoiled, 
presiding  over  its  pleasures,  preserving  its  refinements,  taking  no- 
thing from  its  strength,  adding  much  to  its  brilliancy,  permitt^  the 
full  exercise  of  all  her  faculties,  retaining  the  full  endowment  of  all 
her  graces,  she  pursues  the  golden  round  of  her  honoured  existence, 
limited  only  in  her  course  by  her  feebleness  and  her  taste ;  by  her 
want  of  power  and  absence  of  inclination  to  "  overstep  the  modesty 
of  nature,"  or  to  infringe  upon  privileges  exclusively  tne  attribute  of 
the  stronger  sex. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  a  French  beauty  is  expression.  Be- 
sides the  ease  of  her  manners,  a  French  woman  has  commonly  a  look 
fji  cheerfulness  and  great  vivacity. 

At  the  hotel  or  inn  where  you  arrive,  says  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  May  1817,  you  may  fiud  the  husband  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  market  and  keeping  the  books ;  but  all  other  business,  such  as  re- 
ceiving the  travellers,  adjusting  the  bills,  superintending  the  servants, 
male  and  female,  falls  under  the  province  of  J^Itidame.  Again,  if 
you  go  to  an  upholsterer's  to  buy  a  few  articles  of  furniture,  you  may 
observe  the  husband  superintending  his  workmen  in  the  back  shop 
or  yard,  but  leaving  it  to  his  fair  partner  to  treat  with  customers,  to 
manage  all  cash  receipts  and  payments,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  fix  on 
the  articles  to  be  purchased  out  of  doors.  The  mercer's  wife  does 
not  limit  her  services  to  the  counter,  or  to  the  mechanical  tasks  of  re 
tailing  and  measuring — ^you  see  her  at  one  time  standing  beside  tlie 
desk,  and  giving  directions  to  the  clerks ;  at  another  you  hear  of  her 
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being  absent  oa  a  jouniey  to  the  manufiictiiriiip  tovrns,  and  are  de- 
sired to  suspend  your  purchases,  not  till  her  return,  which  would  be 
remote,  but  for  the  few  days  necessary  to  let  her  send  home  some 
account  of  her  prog-ress.  In  short,  women  in  France  are  expected 
not  only  to  lend  an  assisting-  hand  to  their  husbands  in  business,  bat 
to  take  a  lead  in  the  management,  to  keep  the  correspondence,  to 
calculate  the  rate  of  prices,  and  to  do  a  number  of  things  that  imply 
not  merely  fidelity  and  vigilance,  but  the  habit  of  deciding  and  act- 
ion by  herself  in  the  most  unportant  departments  of  the  concern. 
We  need  hardly  add,  that  they  are  abundantly  zealous  in  points  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  their  &milies,  and  tliat  the  ex- 
tent of  assistance  thus  afforded  to  the  husband  far  exceeds  any  idea 
that  can  be  formed  by  those  who  have  not  resided  in  France. 

In  every  part  of  France,  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  women  employ  them- 
selves in  offices  which  are  deemed  with  us  unsuitable  to  the  sex. 
Ilere  there  is  no  sexual  distinction  of  employment :  the  women  un- 
~  dertake  any  task  they  are  able  to  perform,  without  much  notion  of 
fitness  or  unfitness.  This  applies  to  all  classes.  The  ladv  of  one  of 
the  principal  clothiers  at  Louviers,*  conducted  us  over  the  works ; 
l^ve  us  patterns  of  the  best  cloths ;  ordered  the  machinery  to  be  set 
m  motion  for  our  gratification,  and  was  evidently  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending' to  the  whole  of  the  business.  Just  so,  near  Rouen,  the  wife 
of  the  larg-est  farmer  in  that  quarter,  conductedTue  to  the  barns  arid 
stables;  showed  me  the  various  implements, and  explained  their  use; 
took  me  into  the  fields,  and  described  the  mode  of  nusbandry,  which 
she  perfectly  understood ;  expatiated  on  the  excellency  of  uieir  fal- 
lows ;  pointed  out  the  best  sheep  in  the  flock,  and  gave  me  a  detail  of 
their  management  in  buying  their  wether  lambs  and  fattening  their 
wethers.  This  was  on  a  farm  of  about  400  acres.  In  every  shop  aad 
warehouse  you  see  similar  activity  in  the  females.  At  the  royal  por- 
celain manufactory  at  Sevres,  a  woman  was  called  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  the  articles  we  purchased.  In  the  Halle  de  Bled,  at  Pans, 
women,  in  their  little  counting  houses,  are  performing  the  office  of 
factors,  in  the  sale  of  grain  and  flour.  In  every  department  they  oc- 
cupy an  important  station,  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the 
other. 

In  many  cases,  where  women  are  employed  in  the  more  laborious 
occupations,  the  real  cause  is  directly  opposite  to  the  apparent.  You 
see  them  in  the  south,  threshing  with  the  men  under  a  burning  sun ; 
it  is  a  family  party  threshing  out  the  crop  of  their  own  free-hold  i 
the  woman  is  holding  the  plough — the  plough,  the  horses,  the  land  is 
her's,  or,  as  we  have  it,  her  husband's,  who  is  probably  sowing  the 
wheat  which  she  is  turning  in.  You  are  shocked  on  seeing  a  fine 
young  woman  loading  a  dung  cart; — it  belongs  to  her  father,  who  is 
manuring  his  own  field,  for  their  common  support.  In  these  instances 
the  toil  of  the  woman  denotes  wealth  rather  than  want ;  though  the 
latter  is  the  motive  to  which  a  superficial  observer  would  refer  it. 

French  Towns  and  HoxAses* 

Aw  Englishman,  says  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  March 
1817,  on  arriving  in  a  French  town,  imagines  himself  set  down  in 


♦A  town  in  Normandy,  where  the  finest  French  cloths  are 
made.— P. 
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'  tome  unlucky  suburb,  and  walks  along^  expecting^,  at  every  IniH^  tHat 
the  miserable  street  before  bim  must  draw  to  an  end,  and  be  suo 
ceeded  by  one  better  suited  to  his  ideas  of  neatness  and  comfort.  Oa 
entering^  the  precincts  of  a  French  mansion,  he  is  struck  with  a  wo* 
ful  want  of  order  in  the  court  yard,  every  thing  seeming'  out  of  Um 

'  place;  a  cabriolet  sometimes  obstructing  his  approach  to  the  door, 
and  a  well  almost  always  occupying  the  place  of  a  pump.  On  cross- 
ing the  threshold,  his  eye  is  saluted  with  stone  floors,  a  wandering 
passage,  dark  rooms,  and  doors  and  windows  that  have  never  been 
shut  tight  since  they  were  fixed  on  the  spot.  To  mend  the  matter, 
a  Frenchman,  on  showing  him  through  this  uninviting  abode,  wfll 
call  out  at  every  dark  apartment  he  opens,  <'  See,  Sir,  how  coromodi* 
ous  it  is  ;"  and,  if  he  have  tlie  ^ood  fortune  to  walk  into  a  room  a  lit- 
tle more  decent,  he  will  excla'm,  ''This  is  superb;"  while  his  wift 
re-echoes,  "  It  is  magnificent." 

In  their  houses  alsK)  great  numbers  of  the  most  common  conve«- 
niences  are  wanting ;  some  arc  lost,  some  are  broken,  some  mislaid, 
and  many  have  never  been  provided,  or  even  thought  of.    The  inat- 

.  tention  to  convenience  is  so  general,  that  an  Englishman  is  astonish- 
ed at  the  discordancy.     Finery  and  wretchedness  are  in  frequent 

.  contrast,  gilding  and  cobwebs,  dark  gateways  and  dirty  staircases, 
leading  to  spacious  apartments,  in  which  magnificence  lies  in  disorder 
and  neglect;  this,  and  the  continual  repetition  of  similar  incongrui- 
ties, obtrude  upon  the  observation  an  almost  unvaried  picture  of 
grandeur  and  beggary. 

AmuaevMnU. 

Public  amusements  abound,  particularly  balls  and  masquerades. 
Dancing  is  the  rage  of  all  classes ;  and  from  its  great  prevalence, 
private  persons  are  met  witli  in  every  society,  whose  talents  equal 
the  professors.  On  the  national  festivals,  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
tea-gardens  are  filled  with  dancing  groupes,  some  of  which  would  not 
disgrace  the  opera. 

The  theatres  are  a  favourite  amusement ;  no  less  than  fifteen  be- 
ing open  and  filled  every  night.  On  Sundays,  the  fashionable  peonle 
vacate  their  seats,  which  are  occupied  by  bolyday  folks  of  every  de- 
scription. A  Parisian  never  exhausts  his  stock  of  good  spirits,  and 
a  spectacle  is  at  once  meat  and  drink  to  him.  The  French  opera  is 
deservedly  the  pride  of  the  nation.  The  splendid  decorations,  the 
dancing,  which  appears  to  exceed  human  powers,  the  spacious  stage, 
the  rapidity  and  exactness  of  the  scene-shifting  are  no-vhere  to  be 
equalled.  Picturesque  in  the  highest  degree  are  the  attitudes  of  the 
actors  and  actresses,  and  they  make  their  entrance  with  a  certain 
hilarity  in  their  looks,  arising  from  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
before  a  gt)od-humoured  public. 

Tlie  passion  for  dancing  is  universal ;  not  a  village  in  France  But 

has  its  rural  ball  upon  a  Sunday  evening ;  and  here  may  be  witness^ 

<»d  scenes  which  pourtray,  in  lively  colours,  the  innocent  gaiety  and 

good-iiatuied  mirth  of  the  country  people  in  France,  and  forcibly 

.  call  to  our  recqiiection  the  well-known  descriptions  of  Goldsmkh. 

Amidst  the  strugg'les  of  the  F rcnch  for  their  political  independence, 
they  have  not  neglected  the  fine  arts  ;  they  have,  indeed,  formed  vast 
repoeit€M*te8  and  monuments  of  them.  Wherever  their  armies  have 
been  fVictorious,  theii  Emperor  never  waged  war  with  science.  Hk 
object  was  uniformly  to  collect  and  preserve  monuments  of  genn% 
and  transport  them  to  Paris  for  the  P^apoleon  Museum* 
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Oo  fm^  evenings  the  streets  of  townA,  the  boulevards,*  the  boarse^t 
ftwery  coarenient  place  was  filled  with  g^roiips  of  people,  of  all  de 
scriptioQs,  engaged  in  conrersation.  No  rudeness  in  the  men,  no 
lerity  in  the  females ;  politeness,  eheerfulness,  and  good  bumoury 
prevailing  on  all  sides. 

Cteneral  CondUion  of  the  People. 

THKii&  is,  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  in  1815,  more  appearance  of  enjoy* 
meat,  and  less  of  positire  suffering,  than  I  ever  beheld  before,  or  had 
any  conception  of.  The  people  of  France,  though  infinitely  behind 
Its  in  the  accommodations  of  life,  seem  to  be  as  much  our  superiors 
•n  the  art  of  living. 

All  the  children  of  the  labouring  class  learn  to  read ;  and  are  gene* 
rally -taught  by  their  parents.  The  relation  between  a  good  educa* 
tion  and  good  morals  might  be  studied  here  to  advantage,  by  the  op* 
posers  of  our  improved  modes  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  population  of  France  seems  to  be  arranged  thus :  a  town  de- 
pends for  subsistence  on  the  lands  immediately  surrounding  it  The 
cultivators  individually  have  not  much  to  spare ;  because,  as  their 
husbandry  is  a  sort  of  gardening,  it  requires  a  large  courU'ry  popular 
tion,  and  has  in  proportion,lesssuperfiuity  of  produce.  Thus  is  formeda 
numerous  but  poor  country  population.  The  daily  supply  of  the  num- 
berless petty  articles  of  French  diet,  employs,  and  therefore  produces, 
a  multitude  of  petty  traders.  It  must  be  brought  daily  from  the  coun- 
try;  and  the  number  of  individuals  whom  this  operation  employs  is 
beyond  calculation.  Multitudes,  again,  make  a  scanty  living  by  re- 
tailing through  the  streets  these  low-priced  and  perishable  articles. 
The  cultivator  receives  payment  for  his  surplus  produce  in  sous,  and 
he  expends  only  sous.  The  tradesman  is  on  a  par  with  the  farmer : 
as  they  receive  so  they  expend.  And  thus  50,000  persons  may  in- 
habit a  district  with  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  in  the  centre  of  it; 
bartering  the  snperiuity  of  the  country  for  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  the  town  :  poor  from  generation  to  generation,  aaid  growing  con- 
tinually poorer  as  they  increase  in  numbers ;  in  the  country,  by  the 
division  and  subdivision  of  property;  in  the  town,  bj  division  and  sub- 
division of  trades  and  professions.  Such  a  people,  instead  of  proceeii- 
ing  from  the  necessaries  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  then  to  tne  luxu- 
ries, as  is  the  order  of  things  in  England,  are  rather  retrograde  than 
progressive.  French  houses  are  generally  large,  old,  and  shabby : 
expensive  in  tlieir  original  construction ;  and  filled  with  people  who 
nave  no  means  of  building  such  houses  now  r  th^  can  hardly  afford 
to  repair  them.  There  is  no  advancement  in  French  society ;  no 
•mprovement,  nor  hope  of  it.  Yet  they  seem  happier  than  we  are. 
Being  much  on  a  level  among  themselves,  and  possessing  enough  to 
supply  their  temperate  wants,  they  feel  no  degradation. 

The  labouring  class  is  certainly  much  higher,  on  the  social  scale, 
than  in  England.  Every  opportunity  of  collecting  information  on  this 
subject  confirms  my  first  impression,  that  there  are  very  few  really 
poor  people  in  France.  In  England,  a  poor  man  and  a  labourer  are 
synonymons  terms :  we  speak  familiarly  of  the  poor,  meaning^iela- 
boaring  class — ^not  so  here.  I  have  now  learnt  enough  to  expbiin  this 

*  The  walks  around  the  walls.    The  same  term  is  still  applied  to 
the  streets,  which  bordered  the  old  walls  of  the  city. — P. 
f  The  Exchange. 
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difference;  and  having  received  the  same  information  from  evciy 
qnarter,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  its  correctness. 

Since  1  entered  the  country,  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  I  have  been  look- 
ing in  all  directions  for  the  ruins  of  France  ;  for  the  horrible  effects 
'  of  the  Revolution,  of  which  so  much  is  so  absurdly  said  on  our  side 
of  the  water :  but  instead  of  a  ruined  country,  I  sfee  fields  highly  cul- 
tivated and  towns  full  ot  inhabitants.  No  houses  tumbling  down,  or 
empty ;  no  ragged,  wretched-looking  people.  I  have  uujuired,  and 
everv  body  assures  me  that  agriculture  has  been  improvmg  rapidly 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  that  the  riches  and  comforts  of  tlie 
cultivators  of  the  soil  have  been  doubled  during  that  period ;  and 
that  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  conunon  people. 

The  National  Domains,  consisting  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
Church  and  the  emigrant  Nobility,  were  exposed  to  sale  during  the 
pecuniary  distresses  of  tljc  revolutionary  government,  in  small  por- 
tions, for  the  accommodation  of  the  lowest  order  ofpurchasers,  and 
iire  years  allowed  for  completing  the  payment.  Tnis  indulgence, 
joined  to  the  depreciation  of  assignats,  enabled  the  poorer  description 
of  peasants  to  become  proprietors ;  and  such  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally ;  possessing  from  one  to  ten  acres.  And  as  the  education  also  of 
the  poor  was  seidulously  promoted  during  the  early  years  of  the  re- 
volution, their  gpreat  advance  in  character,  as  well  as  condition,  is  no 
mystery. 

On  my  first  landing  I  was  struck  with  the  respectable  appearance 
of  the  Isibouring  class ;  I  see  the  same  marks  or  comfort  and  plenty 
every  where  as  l  proceed.  I  ask  for  the  wretched  peasantry,  ofwhom 
I  have  heard  an^  read  so  much ;  but  I  am  always  referred  to  the  Re- 
volution :  it  seems  they  vanished  then. 

LawM. 

Thb  Code  JVbpoZeon,  still  forms  the  law  in  France,  and  breathes  a 
spirit  c^  humanity  throughout.  The  punishment  of  death,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Blacl^tone,  may  be  inflicted  by  the  English  law  on  150 
different  offences,  is  now  in  France  confined  to  the  very  highest 
crimes  only,  the  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  twelve.  A  rai- 
.Dute  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  different  degrees  of  guilt  in  the 
commission  of  the  same  crime ;  and  according  to  these,  the  punish- 
ments are  as  accurately  proportioned  as  the  case  will  permit.  One 
species  of  capital  punishment  has  been  ordained,  instead  of  that  mul- 
titude of  cruel  ana  barbarous  deaths  which  were  marshalled  in  ter- 
rible array  along  the  columns  of  the  former  code.  This  punishment 
is  decapitation  by  the  gfuillotinc.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  are  in 
the  case  of  parricide  and  high  treason,  when  the  right  hand  is  first 
cut  off 

The  trial  by  jury  has  been  for  some  time  established  in  France 
Robbery,  burglary,  murder,  and  other  great  crimes,  are  infinitely  less 
frequent  than  in  England,  Infanticide  is  unknown.  There  is  no 
legal  provision  for  the  poor  in  France,  but  they  are  maintained  m 
nchly  endowed  charitable  foundations,  or  supported  by  the  liberality 
of  a  generous  public.    Beggars  are  taken  to  a  Depot  de  mendicite,* 

The  police  of  France  is  excellent,  and  is  powerfully  assisted  by  tlie 
"  royal  gendarmerie,  a  corps  of  nearly  eighteen  thousand  horse-soldiers 

*  Asylum  for  mendicity. 
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refleffibHog  our  life-gtiards  in  their  equipm^iU,)  divided  into  twenty* 
eight  legions,  stationed  by  small  brigades,  all  over  the  country*  and 
destined  to  watch  more  particularly  over  the  safety  of  the  high  roads. 
The  expense  of  conducting  the  whole  police  of  the  empire  is  not  more 
than  40,000/.  per  annum. 

The  ClimaU  if  France. 
Thk  climate  of  6ie  departments  of  the  Nivre  and  the  Allier,  which 
inclnde  the  Provinces  or  the  Nivemais  and  Bourbonnais,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  most  delightful  under  heaven,  being  at  once 
most  healthy,  and  such  as  to  animate  and  inspirit  the  senses  and  the 
imagination ;  it  is  an  endless  succession  of  tlie  most  lively  skies,  with- 
ont  any  interruption,  except  by  those  rains  which  are  necessary  to 
nonrish  and  ferulize.  The  winters  are  mild,  without  fos^,  and  with 
viifficient  sunshine,  to  render  fires  almDst  unnecessary.  The  springy 
answer  to  the  ordinatry  weather  of  May  in  other  kingdoms.  The  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  with  the  exception  of  hail  and  thunder,  which  are 
certainly  violent,  but  not  frequent,  are  not  characterized  by  those 
heavy  humid  heats,  which  are  so  pestilential  in  other  parts  of  the 
worid :  they  are  light,  elastic,  and  cheering.  The  windows  of  the 
bed-chambers  are  almost  all  without  glass :  or  if  they  have  it,  it  is  for 
■how  rather  than  for  use ;  the  universal  custom  is  to  sleep  with  them 
open.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  the  swallows  fiying  into  your  cham- 
ber, and  awakening  you  by  early  dawn  with  their  twittering.  When 
these  windows  ^pen  into  gardens,  nothing  can  be  more  pleasant :  the 
purity  of  the  air,  the  splendour  of  the  stars,  the  singing  of  nightin- 
gales, and  the  perfume  of  flowers,  all  concur  to  charm  the  senses.  In 
nferch  and  April  the  ground  is  covered  with  flowers,  and  many, 
which  are  solely  confined  to  the  gardens  and  hot-houses  in  £ngland, 
may  be  seen  in  the  fields  and  hedge-rows ;  the  colours  are  perhaps 
not  altogether  so  brilliant  as  in  more  humid  climates,  but  they  give 
the  country  an  appearance  of  a  fairy  land.  Peas  are  in  common  use 
on  every  table  in  March,  and  ever^  kind  of  culinary  vegetable  is 
equally  forward,  and  reasonable  m  price !  The  meadows  are  covered 
with  violets,  and  the  gardens  with  roses,  and  the  banks  by  the  side  of 
the  roads  seem  one  continued  bed  of  cowslips.  In  a  word,  spring 
here  indeed  seems  to  hold  her  throne,  and  to  reign  in  all  that  vernal 
sweetness  and  loveliness  which  is  imputed  to  her  by  the  poets.  Every 
spot  of  ground  is  cultivated ;  if  there  be  no  natural  soil,  the  peasants 
will  carry  some  thither.  As  there  are  numerous  woods  and  forests  in 
these  departments,  fuel  is  very  cheap ;  coal  also  is  found  here.  The 
most  beautiful  shrubs  are  common  in  the  woods  and  hedges. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Orange^  in  the  south,  we  may  see  the  peo- 
ple busied  in  gathering  the  leaves  of  tlie  mulberry-trees,  to  feed  the 
silk-worms.  The  fields  where  these  trees  grow  have  a  singular  ap- 
pearance ;  some  of  the  trees  are  stripped  entirely  bare,  and  under 
the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun,  present  the  aspect  of  winter  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer,  while  others  invite  the  traveller  to  repose,  under  the 
shade  of  their  verdant  and  luxuriant  foliage.  An  inhabitant  of  nor- 
thern climates  will  here  behold  the  face  of  the  country  totally  difler« 
ent  from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see.  Gom-fields,  vineyards, 
and  numberless  mulberry-trees,  diversify  the  enchanting  prospect ; 
here  are  also  to  be  seen  some  olive  and  pomegranate-trees. 

The  climate  oC  A'lx,  during  the  winter,  is  very  mild,  and  highly  be- 
neficial to  those  affiicted  with  pulmonary  complaints.  In  the  month 
of  December,  the  temperature  is  from  60®  to  60®  of  Fahrenheit*  fiiul 

10* 
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newer  bdow  50^ :  in  January  it  is  rather  colder,  avera^ne  about  44^ 
gradually  rising^  from  the  cad  of  the  month,  and  delightful  in  Febru- 
'ary  and  March. 

Warmth  and  aridity,  united  with  a  pure  and  salubrious  air,  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  Marseilles.  The  spring,  witl& 
the  exception  of  the  equinoctial  season,  and  a  few  rainy  days,  is  in- 
expressibly pleasant  The  mild  and  lovely  autumn  extends  far  into 
'November,  and  even  sometimes  into  December. 

The  climcUe  of  Angers,  says  Mr.  Pinckney,  is  delightful  beyond 
description.  The  high  vault  of  Heaven  is  clad  in  ethereal  blue,  and 
tbe  sun  sets  with  a  glory  which  is  inconceivable  to  tiiose  who  have 
'~o£tly  lived  in  more  northerly  regions ;  for  week  after  week,  this  wea 
ther  never  varies,  the  rains  come  on  at  once,  and  then  cease  till  tbe 
following  season.  The  tempests  which  raise  the  fogs  from  the  cx;ean 
have  no  influence  here,  and  the^p^  are  strangers  likewise  to  that  hot 
moisture  which  produces  the  {>estilential  fevers  in  England  and  Ame- 
i*ica.  There  are  sometimes  indeed  heavy  thunder-storms  when  tbe 
clouds  burst,  and  pour  down  torrents  of  rain ;  but  the  storm  ceaaes 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  heavens,  under  tbe  influence  of  a  pow^fid 
ran,  resume  their  beauty  and  serenity. 

Mode  of  Travelling. 

A  French  diligence  merits  particular  notice  as  a  trait  of  character, 
as  well  as  a  novelty.  As  a  carriage,  its  external  appearance  indicates 
it  to  be  a  mixed  species,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  wagon  with  a  sta^ 
coach ;  but  let  me  confess,  that  however  unprepossessing  its  look 
may  be,  its  qualities  realize  many  of  those  advantages  which  are 
found  to  result  from  crossing  bree^.  It  certainly  is  not  so  strong  as 
ft  wagon,  nor  so  lightsome,  or  swift,  as  one  of  our  Highfliers ;  but  to 
much  of  the  security  and  roominess  of  the  former,  it  adds  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  celeribr  of  the  latter.  There  is  to  be 
sure,  a  great  want  of  arrangement,  ofsuitableness,  completeness,  and 
nicety,  visible  about  itself  and  all  its  appurtenances;  but  this,  after 
the  first  disgust  it  occasions  is  over,  excites  admiration  of  the  dex« 
terity  of  the  people,  who  contrive  to  ^et  on,  in  every  thing,  with  the 
most  awkward  and  insufficient  means  m  the  world,  very  nearly  as  w^ 
as  they  do  who  are  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous  in  their  preparations. 

A  French  postillion  is  on  and  off  his  horses  back  twenty  times  im 
the  course  of  one  stage,  without  ever  stopping  the  vehicle.  As  ropes 
are  likely  to  break,  he  is  not  surprized  or  dismayed  if  called  upon  to 
mend  those  bjj  which  his  horses  are  tied,  rather  than  harnessed ;  and 
this  he  does  with  packthread,  if  he  happen  to  have  any  in  his  pocket, 
and  with  his  garters,  if  he  have  not.  If  a  passenger  call,  he  dismounts, 
and  pops  his  head  into  the  window  as  he  runs  by  its  side,  leaving  ibe. 
animals  that  draw  the  coach  to  their  own  guidance-^a  freedom  which 
they  are  accustomed  to,  and  therefore  seldom  abuse.  You  scarcely 
ever  look  at  him  but  you  find  him  repairing  an  accident — knotting* 
his  whip,  or  mending  his  saddle,  or  joining  a  bridle,  or  ksocking'eome 
part  of  the  machinery  with  a  stone  picked  up  from  the  road.  The 
prog^ss  of  the  travellers  does  not  stop  while  these  repairs  are  mak- 
ing ;  no  embarrassment  is  discoverable ;  neither  discomposure  nor 
anger  takes  place.  The  horses  are  arranged  in  a  strange  order:  a  few 
ropes  loosely  bind  three  of  them  abreast  as  leaders — one  behind  runs 
between  heavy  shafts,  and  carries  the  postillion,  and  a  fifth  is  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  latter,  by  the  same  msui^cient  and  coarse  sort  of 
tsoUe.    The  whole  sot,  except  the  one  wMhin  the  sha^s.  ve  thf 
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tree  qd  cunret,'  and  prance,  and  zig'za^ ;  and  they  make  a  ^eat  sUow 
of  availing  themselres  of  this  liberty.  In  truth,  however,  they  are 
yery  tractable ;  tiiey  get  along  at  a  good  pace,  and  readily  obey  the 
driver's  whip,  (Which  he  employs  more  than  his  reins,)  notwithstand- 
ing tiie  impatience  Ihey  pretend  to  show  by  rampant  pawingB,  yehe- 
ment  snortings,  and  deviating  plunges.  The  horse  in  France  gene- 
rally displays  the  native  and  natural  appearance  of  that  fine  animal, 
which  is  seidora  seen  in  England  The  particular  breed  of  each  pro 
yiDcse  is  kept  distinct,  and  in  its  pure  state,  and  accordingly  evinces 
that  ori^nal  spirit  and  peoiilivi^y  ofdisposi^^  which  constitute  what 
is  oadled  character,  and  which,  putting  utility  out  of  the  question,  ii 
infinitely  more  interesting  than  combined  qualities,' and  miftdD-up 
perfections. 

Of  the  dil^fenoe,  it  has  also  been  very,  thily  observed,  hy  aaetiMr 
modem  tourist :  ''  £very  thing  here  is  life,  and  motion,  and  jo^.  Tb# 
moment  you  enter,  you  are  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  whde  set  of  your  ti*avelling  companions.  In  an  instant,  every 
tongue  is  at  work,  and  every  individual  bent  upon  makin^^  them 
selres  happy  for  the  moment,  and  contributing  to  the  happmess  of 
their' fellow-travellers.  Talking,  joking,  laughing,  singing,  recitinr, 
erery  enjoj-ment  which  is  light  and  pleasurable,  is  instantly  adopted* 
Some  species  of  round  gaime,  like  our  cross-purposes,  involving  for- 
feits, is  frequentfy  played  in  a  diligence,  and  gives  rise  to  much  mirth. 

Agricultural  Condition  of  the  Country. 

On  leaving  Dieppe  for  Rouen,  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  we  enter  on  9 
rast  expanse  of  open  country,  covered  with  luxuriant  crops.  Not  a 
speck  CM  waste  to  be  discovered.  The  road  itself  is  a  magnificent 
objeoC,  wide,  well-formed,  and  in  ejccellent  order;  running  m  a  right 
line  four  leagues  before  us,  and  planted  on  each  side  with  apple  and 
pear  trees.  As  we  pass  along  we  perceive,  to  right  and  leh,  in  all 
directions,  the  crosis  roads  marked  by  similar  rows  of  luxuriant  fruit- 
trees,  as  for  as  tiie  eye  can  reach.  No  hedges,  and  few  villages  or 
habitations  in  sight. 

At  a  very  poor  inn  in  a  remote  village,  where  we  stopped  on  our 
morning's  ride,  the  landlady  kept  a  chud's  school,  and  her  daughter 
Was  weaving  cotton  check ;  her  sister  kept  a  little  shop,  and  was 
reading  a  translation  of  Young's  Ni^ht  Thoughts.  This  was  more 
than  we  should  have  expected  in  a  Tillage  ale  nouse  in  England. 

Aboat  nine  miles  north  of  Rouen,  we  open  on  a  different  scene;  de- 
scending suddenly  into  a  beautiful  valley,  full  of  noble  houses  and 
manufoetaring  establishments.  Rouen  and  its  neighbourhood  is  a 
principal  seat  of  the  cotton  manufactory — the  Manchester  of  France. 

From  Dieppe  to  Montpcilier,  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  we  have  seen 
scsttcely  a  working  animal  whose  condition  was  not  excellent. 
Oxen,  norses,  and  now  mules  and  asses,  fat  and  well-looking,  but 
not  pampered. 

Poultry  is  an  important  object  of  French  forming' ;  it  is  a  question, 
whether  there  is  m(>re  wei^t  of  mutton  consumed  than  of  poultry. 

This  looks  like  prosperi^r.  And  when  I  add  that  we  have  not  seen 
among  the  labouring  people,  one  such  famished,  worn-out,  wretehed 
objject,  as  may  be  met  with  in  every  parish  of  England,  I  had  almost 
€aldi  on  every  farm  ;  this  in  a  country  so  populous,  so  entirely  agri 
ctiHural,  denotes  real  prosperity.  Again,  from  Dieppe  to  this  place, 
f  eonld  not  easily  point  out  an  acre  of  waste,  a  spot  of  land  that  is  not 
kndmMrkmaUf  oiutivated  though  not  always  wc//,  according  to  our 
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Dfitkmi.  France  so  peopled,  so  cultivated ;  moderately  taxed ;  wititt- 
•  out  paper  money,  without  tithes,  without  poor  rates,  ahnost  without 
poor ;  with  excellent  roads  in  erery  direction,  and  overflowiDg  with 
wine  and  oil,  must  be,  and  really  is,  a  rich  country.  Yet  there  are 
few  rich  indiyiduals. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  is  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  Germany ;  S.  by  Italy,  and 
W.  by  France.  It  lies  between  45^^  45^  and  47^^  48^  N.  latitude,  and 
between  6^  6'  and  l(P  36'  £.  lon^tude.  The  area  is  estimated  at  1 9,000 
tquare  mUet.  Population,  1,750,000.  Population  on  a  square  mile,  92m 

Penoru  and  OenereU  Character  of  the  Swiss. 

The  Swiss  are  generally  tall,  well-proportioned,  active,  and  labo- 
rious ;  distinguished  for  their  honesty,  steadiness,  and  bravery ;  and 
above  all,  for  their  z^ous  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  their  conn* 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  history  we  find  them  inured  to  anna 
and  ag^culture.  A  general  simplicity  of  manners,  an  open  and  un* 
affected  frankness,  and  an  invincible  spirit  of  freedom,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Swiss  Cantona. 
Though  not  celebrated  for  g^reat  learning,  yet  they  may  be  re^rded 
as  a  very  enlightened  nation ;  the  common  people  are  more  intelli- 
gent than  those  of  most  countries ;  a  certain  taste  for  literature  per- 
vades all  ranks. 

In  their  manners,  behaviour,  and  dress,  strong  outlines  might  be 
traced,  which  distinguish  this  happy  people  from  the  inhabitanta  of 
neighbouring  countries,  who  labour  under  the  oppressions  of  despo- 
tism and  tyranny.  '*  I  feel,"  says  Mr.  Coxe,  '^  great  delight  in 
breathing  the  air  of  liberty :  every  person  here  has  apparency  the 
mien  of  content  and  satisfaction.  The  cleanliness  of  the  houses  and 
of  the  people  is  peculiarly  striking ;  and  I  can  trace  in  all  theti 
manners,  behaviour,  and  dress,  some  strong  outlines  which  distio- 
guish  this  happy  people  from  neighbouring  nations."  Among  the  obief 
part  the  origplnal  simplicity  of  the  pastor^  lif^  is  still  preserved :  and 
venerable  fibres  with  long  beards,  resembling  the  pictures  of  the 
ancient  patnarchs,  may  be  often  seen.  The  natives,  in  common  with 
the  inhabitants  of  democracies,  possess  a  natural  frankness,  and  pe- 
culiar tone  of  equality,  which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  independence.  They  also  display  a  fund  of  original  humour,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  great  quickness  of  repartee,  and  rude  sal- 
lies of  wit,  which  render  their  conversation  extremely  ag^reeable  and 
interesting. 

Such  is  the  simplicity  that  still  prevails  in  some  remote  parts  of 
Switzerland,  that  neither  attorney  nor  notary  is  to  be  found  there; 
that  contracts  are  inscribed  on  pieces  of  wood,  instead  of  parchment ; 
and  that  there  are  neither  locks,  nor  thieves,  nor  pilferers. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  that  runs  through  the  valley  of  Muotta,  in 
the  canton  of  Schweitz,  are  scvc ml  ranges  of  shops  uninhabited,  yet 
fined  with  various  goods,  of  which  the  prices  are  marked:  any  pas- 
sengers who  wish  to  become  purchasers  cntor  the  shops,  take  mwef 
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ISint  meieliftiidise,  and  deposite  the  price,  which  the  ownen  call  finr  ia 
te  erening.*  ^    • 

Qf  the  Savoyards, 

Thk  Savoyards,  from  the  nature  of  their  country,  are  renerally  so 
pooTi.  that  a  traveller  meets  few  people  in  the  public  road  who  do  not 
lecommend  themselves  to  his  benevolence ;  and  a  fanner  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  two  horses,  four  cows,  a  few  g^ts  and  sheep,  and  a  small 
«mcel  of  land,  is  esteemed  a  man  of  considerable  fortune.  Their 
Di^ul  is  of  oats ;  but  the  more  wealthy  use  some  wheat.  Their  other 
food  consists  of  butter,  cheese,  walnuts,  vegetables,  and  sometimes, 
thongh  seldom,  flesh  meat ;  and  their  drink  is  milk  and  good  water. 
However,  those  who  live  in  the  vallies,  live  somewhat  better.  They 
are  all  cheerfiil,  have  healthy,  florid  complexions,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  fecundity.  Among  both  sexes,  however,  in  some  peculiatr 
spots,  many  are  seen  deformed  and  lame :  and  the  women  in  parti- 
cular, have  wens  that  reach  from  ear  to  ear,  which  are  called  goitres^ 
the  cause  of  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  One- 
third  at  least  of  the  males  seek  a  subsistence  in  France,  and  other 
Goontries,  in  quality  of  chimney-sweepers,  shoe-blacks,  raree-show- 
men,  livery  servants,  &c. ;  yet  they  are  so  honest,  that  they  may  be 
safely  trusted ;  and  if  they  are  once  able  to  set  up  a  little  shop,  they 
Kre  such  masters  of  the  thriving  talent,  that  they  often  acquire  very 
ooDsiderable  fortunes ;  yet  so  prevalent  is  the  love  of  their  country, 
tliat  when  they  have  acquired  a  little  stock  abroad,  th^  generally 
return  home,  and  are  incapable  of  enduring  an  absence  from  it. 

Of  the  Housesy  Climate^  SfC.  of  the  Sujus. 

For  persons  who  have  never  seen  these  states,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  accurate  idea  of  the  general  equality  and  indistinction  that  pre- 
Ta&  among  the  inhabitants.  Th«;  houses  are  built  of  wood,  with 
staircases  on  the  outside,  large,  solid,  and  compact,  with  great  pent- 
house roofe  that  hang  very  low,  and  extend  beyond  the  area  of  the 
foundation.  This  peculiar  structure  is  to  keep  off  the  snow ;  and  from 
its  singularity,  accords  with  the  beautiful  wildness  of  the  country. 
The  houses  of  the  richer  inhabitants  in  the  principal  bur^s  are  of  • 
the  same  materials,  the  only  difference  consists  in  their  beinff  larger. 

Switzerland  being  a  mountainous  country,  the  frosts  are  long  and 
severe  in  whiter,  and  the  hills  are  sometimes  covered  with  snow  all 
the  year  round.  In  summer,  the  inequality  of  the  soil  renders  the 
same  province  very  unequal  in  its  seasons:  on  one  side  of  these 
Diountains  the  inhabitants  are  often  reaping,  while  they  are  sowing 
on  the  other.  The  valleys,  are  however,  warm,  fruitful,  and  weU 
cultivated;  and  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  summer 
months  in  this  charming  country.  It  is  subject  to  rains  and  tempests, 
oo  which  account  public  grananesare  everywhere  erected  to  supply 
the  failure  of  their  crops.  The  feet  of  the  mountains,  and  sometime* 
the  very  summits,  are  covered  with  vineyards,  corn-fields,  meadows, 
and  pasture  grounds.  In  some  parts  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from 
extreme  wildness  to  high  cultivation  ;  in  others,  the  transitions  are 
very  abrupt  and  very  striking.  .     .l  .  .i. 

Such  is  the  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  that  the  rose 


*  This  stortr  is  found  in  the  old  geographies.     It  is  not  noticed  b> 
Sittioa J  an  1  other  late  travellers.-— P. 
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and  campanula  are  often  observed  to  rear  their  heads  amidst  Hi&ic^ 
while  the  native  plants  of  Greenland  and  hapland  are  not  fair  dxB* 
tant  from  those  of  Italy  and  Spain.  According'  to  some  writers,  thfl 
cold  reg-ions  of  the  Alps  are  said  to  produce  the  tallest  and  most  vi 
gorous  trees,  and  they  are  covered  with  the  largest  cattle ;  while :the 
men  born  there  are  towering  in  point  of  statiue,  and  possess  the  most 
rigorous  bodies.  The  pine  tree  is  represented  as  attaming  the  heig-Lt 
of  150  feet:  the  grapes  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egig* 
The  fertility  of  the  Grison  country  is  such,  that  a  field,  ploug-hed  by 
a  single  ox,  produces  first  a  crop  of  com,  then  another  of  Indian 
wheat,  afterwards  of  radishes,  and  lastly,  of  fruits. 

No  cbuntr)^  in  the  world  can  be  more  agreeable  to  travellers,  dur- 
ing summer,  than  Switzerland  ;  for,  besides  good  roads,  and  in  ge* 
neral  comfortable  inns,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature 
are  presented  to  the  eye  in  a  greater  variety,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  any  other  country.  Even  the  Swiss  cottages  convey  the  live- 
liest image  of  cleanliness,  ease,  and  simplicity,  and  cannot  but  im* 
press  upon  the  observer  a  pleasant  conviction  of  the  peasant's  happi> 
ness.  In  some  of  the  cantons,  each  cottage  has  its  little  territory, 
generally  consisting  of  a  fielder  two  of  fine  pasture  ground,  frequent* 
nr  skirted  with  trees,  and  well  supplied  with  water  ;  it  is  no  wonder^ 
therefore,  that  the  Swiss  peasant  should  be  attached  to  his  country. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  general  simple,  and  mav, 
perhaps,  in  these  times,  be  esteemed  antiquated.  Dinner  is  usually 
served  at  twelve ;  in  the  afternoon  the  gentlemen  assemble  in  clubs, 
or  small  societies  in  the  town  during  winter,  and  at  their  respective 
villas  in  summer.  They  frequently  smoke,  and  partake  ot  wine, 
fruit,  cakes,  and  other  refreshments.  The  women,  for.  the  most  part, 
employed  in  their  domestic  occupations,  or  devoted  to  the  improre 
ment  of  their  children,  are  not  fond  of  visiting. 

Religion^  Curiosities,  JSIamrfactur&t,  4rc. 

Though  the  Swiss  Cantons  form  but  one  political  confederacy, 
they  are  not  united  in  religious  sentiments ;  the  two  prevailing  per- 
suasions are  Galvanism  and  Popery  :  the  former  is  professed  in  four 
cantons,  the  latter  in  seven ;  and  in  two  cantons  among  the  Grisons, 
both  religions  are  on  the  same  footing  ;*  but  everj-  separate  town, 
place,  or  state,  has  its  particular  constitution,  for  the  management  of 
Its  churches,  schools,  and  other  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Frotestant 
cantons  are  better  inhabited,  and  more  opulent,  than  the  Popish. 
^  These  differences^  in  religious  opinions  formerly  originated  in  pub- 
Kc  commotions,  which  appear  now  to  have  subsided ;  bnt  the  effects 
of  them  are  still  felt.  The  old  st\'le  is  in  use  among  the  Protestants, 
the  new  among  the  Catholics.  Ziiinglius  was  the  a]>ostle  of  protest- 
antism in  Switzerland  :  he  differed  from  Luther  and  C/alvin  only  on 
a  few  speculative  points  :  so  that  Galvanism  may  be  called  the  reli- 
gion of  the  protestant  Swiss.  In  tliis  country  the  same  sentiments 
do  not  prevail  on  the  subjects  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  religious  tole- 
ration ;  with  respect  to  the  former  they  are  extremely  liberal,  but  in 
the  latter,  bigoted  to  excess. 


*  At  present,  of  tne  22  cantons,  wliich  compose  the  TIelveric  con- 
federacy, seven  are  Protestants,  eight  Catholic  and  in  seven  both 
sects  are  on  the  same  footing  -  -^ 
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ffMT  Trejhwrg  is  an  hennitage,  esteemed  a  yerjringiilarciirion* 
1^':  it  is  situated  among^  woods  and  rocks,  which  lead  the  mind  to  se- 
rious coatemplation.  In  this  romantic  retreat  a  hermit  is  said  to  hare 
liyed  twenty-iive  years,  who  with  his  own  hand  had  formed  m  the 
rock  a  very  neat  chapel,  chamber,  parlour,  pefectory,  kitchen,  cellar, 
and  other  offices ;  and  notwithstanding'  the  rooms  lie  deep,  a  chimney 
18  carri^  up  through  the  rock  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet 

Mr.  Coxe  gives  an  accoimt  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Einsidlen,  a  rich 
abbey  of  the  Benedictines,  which  owes  its  celebrity  to  a  miracolout 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

«*  As  I  walked,"  vays  lie,  <^  to  this  celebrated  conrent,  I  found  tlie 
whc4e  way  furnished  with  stalls,  provided  with  cakes,  whey,  and  other 
refreshments,  for  the  numerous  pilgrims  on  the  rcrad.  I  saw  aeveral 
hundreds  in  croups  of  different  numbers.  Some  consisted  of  a  whole 
parish,  attended  by  their  spiritual  pastor.  More  than  once  I  obsenr* 
ed  some  grievous  sinner  driven  from  the  flock,  and  walking  at  a  di»* 
tance  counting  his  beads,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  doing  full  pe* 
nance  for  his  crimes.  I  saw  also  several  bevies  of  merry  damsels,  whc 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  pilgrimage  as  much  as  Welch  lasses  relish  a 
wake.  They  otten  turned  into  the  little  chapels  which  lay  open  ob 
the  way,  and  wantonly  sprinkled  each  other  with  holy  water." 

Commerce  and  manufactures  do  not  much  flourish  in  this  inland 
region.  Cattle  constitute  the  chief  produce  of  the  country,  and  some 
of  the  cheese  forms  an  export  of  luxury.  The  principal  hnen  mana- 
&ctures  are  at  St  Gail.  Printed  cottons  and  watches  also,  form 
considerable  articles  of  sale ;  nor  are  silk  manu.facture8  unknown  in 
Switzerland.* 

OfSvnts  Dreg*es  and  Manners, 

No  dress  can  better  become  a  tall  and  well-shaped  woman  than 
that  of  the  upland  vale  of  Hash.  The  hair  is  simply  and  loosely 
plaited,  and  wound  round  a  small  cushion  on  the  crown  of  the  head; 
the  neck  is  covered  with  a  fluttering  kerchief,  striped  with  various 
colours ;  the  blue  apron  is  half  tucked  up,  and  stuck  into  the  high 
eirdle ;  the  gown  flows  in  beautiful  folds  aiter  the  Grecian  fashion, 
betraying  at  every  motion  the  shape  of  the  youthful  limbs. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  neatness  and  simph- 
City  which  reign  In  many  parts  of  Switzerland.  Mr.  Coxe  speaks  of 
a  clerg}'maa's  family  which  he  and  his  friends  visited ;  the  daugh- 
ters, sibout  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  politely  brought  milk  and 
cherries  for  their  refreshment ;  they  were  neatly  dressed  like  peasant 
girls,  in  straw  hats,  their  shift  sleeves  tied,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  above  the  elbows. 

Sumptuary  laws,  as  well  as, othei'9 against  immorality,  are  observed 
at  Zurich.  Among  their  sumptuary  laws  the  use  of  a  carriage  in  the 
town  is  prohibited  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  except  strangers :  and  it  Ib 
alniost  inconceivable  that  in  a  place  so  commercial  and  wealthy, 
luxury  should  so  little  prevail. 


>*  Some  of  the  Swiss  may  be  called  a  strictly  manufacturing  people, 
particnlarly  Geneva  and  Chaux  de  Fcmd,  for  their  clocks,  watches, 
and  jewelry,  St.  Gall  and  Appenzt^ll  for  their  linens,  cottons,  kc> 
The  pea^e  of  Europe  has  had  a  bad  eflect  on  the  cottons,  from  their 
mability  to  compete  with  Great  Britain. — ^P. 
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Cffthe  Ghitrea  and  Idiotg^  SfC. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Switzerland  called  the  Valais,  are 
very  much  subject  to  Goitres,  or  larg-e  excrescences  of  flesh,  that 
grow  from  the  throat,  and  often  increase  to  an  enormous  size :  but 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  idiotcyalso  remarkably  abounds  among 
them.  Instances  of  both  kinds  perpetually  attract  the  attention  c^ 
trarellers :  some  idiots  may  be  seen  basking-  in  the  sun,  with  their 
tongues  out,  and  their  heads  hang-ing*  down,  exhibiting  the  most  affect- 
ing spectacle  of  intellectual  imbecility  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 
It  18  not  altogether  certain  what  are  the  causes  which  produce  these 
strange  phenomena. 

But  the  same  causes  which  generate  goitres,  probably  operate  in 
the  case  of  idiots ;  for  whenever  the  former  prevail  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  latter  invariably  abound.  As  such  is  the  nice  inexplica- 
ble connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  the  one  ever 
sympathizes  with  the  other,  it  is  by  no  means  an  ill-grounded  con- 
jecture, that  the  same  causes  which  affect  the  body  should  affect  the 
mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  same  waters  which  create  ob- 
structions and  goitres,  should  also  occasion  mental  imbecility  and  de- 
rangement 

Of  the  Alps. 

The  Alps  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe ;  or  rather  they  are 
a  long  chain  of  mountains,  that  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Var, 
and,  after  many  irregular  windings,  terminate  near  the  river  Arsia, 
in  Istria.  They  divide  Italy  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Gennany, 
and  arc  variously  denominated,  according  to  their  situation.  The 
Alps  on  the  sea-coast,  or  J^Iaritime  Alps^  reach  from  Vada,  or  Vado, 
to  the  source  of  the  Var,  or  even  that  of  the  Po;  tlie  Cottian  Alps, 
from  the  source  of  the  Var  to  the  city  of  Susa ;  the  Greek  Alps^  from 
the  city  of  Susa  to  Mount  St.  Bernard ;  the  Pennian  Alps,  from 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  to  Mount  St.  Gothard;  on  these  border  the 
Rhoetmn  Alps^  which  extend  to  the  source  of  the  river  Piava;  and 
lastly  the  Jroric,  or  Comidan  Alps,  extend  from  the  river  Piava  to 
Istria,  and  the  source  of  the  Saustrum.  Livy  supposed  them  to  mea- 
sure two  thousand  stades  (furlongs)  in  length,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles ;  and  his  description  of  Hannibars  attempt  to  cross  them, 
in  the  winter  season,  to  invade  Italy,  records  a  very  interesting  event 
in  the  Roman  history.  In  the  vallies  lying  between  these  mountains 
Swisserland,  or  Switzerland,  the  Helvetia  of  the  ancients  is  situated, 
which  is  the  highest  country  in  this  part,  of  the  world ;  and  though 
lying  between  45^  and  48°  of  north  latitude,  has  the  air  much  sharper 
than  in  more  northern  latitudes.  The  Alps  are  composed  of  stupen- 
dous rocky  masses,  chiefly  of  granite  and  gneiss,  two,  four,  and  even 
six  being  piled  on  each  other,  and  from  four  to  twelve  thousand  feet 
high.  The  peak  of  mount  Gothard  is,  by  Du  Cret,  computed  at  six- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  French  feet.*  The  lower  parts  of  these 
high  mountains  are  covered  with  woods  and  pastures,  the  herbage  m 
which  is  of  a  remarkable  length  and  richness.  The  middle  abounds 
with  a  great  variety  of  odoriferous  herbs,  thickets,  bushes,  and  ex- 
cellent springs,  which,  in  summer,  are  resorted  to  by  herdsmen  with 
their  cattle.     The  third  part  of  these  mountains  almost  entirely  con 
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wu^Qtcmggy  txA  iAailceisible  rockt,  some  of  which  «re  qvite  han, 

without  the  least  herbage  growing'  upon  them,  while  others  are  ood* 
tiouaily  covered  with  snow  or  ice.  The  Tallies  between  these  icv 
and  soowy  mountains  appear  like  so  many  smooth  frozen  lakes ;  whtiv 
fast  fragments  of  ice  frequently  fall  down  from  the  mountains  int 
the  more  fruitful  spots  beneath.  It  is  from  these  manes,  and  tk 
thawing  of  the  ice  and  soow,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  streams  ai 
riyers  in  Switzerland  are  derived.  The  ice-hills  b^in  in  the  cantiu« 
of  Glans,  and  after  passing  througii  the  territory  of  the  Grisons,  and 
thence  into  the  canton  of  Uri,  tenninate  in  the  district  of  Berr 
The  most  lofty  of  these  mountains  are  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  namely, 
St,  Ooihardy  FurkMy  CtriapaU^  and  Luckmanierj  which  send  forth 
rivers  to  all  the  principal  quarters  of  Europe.  The  loftiest  of  Hio 
whole  chain,  according  to  Saussure,  are  Monte  Blanc,  Tiltis,  to  the 
north  of  Furka ;  Schreckhom,  Pinsteraar,  to  the  south  of  Schreck- 
hom.  Monte  Blanc  rises  in  its  summit  to  15,662  English  feet,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  measurement  of  Sir  George  Shuckborough ;  Tiltis  is 
10,818  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  two  last  are  at  least 
2400  feet  higher. 

•This  is  the  most  dreary  part  of  all  Switzerland,  for  on  the  summits 
of  these  mountains  an  intense  cold  almost  constantly  prevails,  with 
hard  gales  of  wind,  and  very  damp  fogs ;  while  the  vallies,  except 
rarious  towns  and  villages,  with  a  few  fields  and  vineyards,  thick 
woods,  and  rich  pastures,  are  covered  with  lakes ;  and  here  the  sum- 
mer heats  are  frequently  so  insupportable,  that  the  inhabitants  betake 
themselves  to  the  mountains,  though  in  winter  their  houses  are  al- 
most buried  in  snow.  In  many  places,  within -a  small  compass,  the 
four  seasons  are  seen  at  once:  and  sometimes  summer  and  winter 
are  so  near  each  other,  that  one  hand  may  take  up  snow,  and  the 
other  pluck  flowers. 

t>uring  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  th^  clouds  hang  beneath  the 
peaks  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  resemble  a  sea,  from  which  the 
peaks  rise  like  islands.  Sometimes  th^  break,  and  tluis  display  a 
iriew  of  the  extensive  country  beneath.  From  the  rising  and  sinking 
of  these  clouds,  the  inhabitants  form  pretty  certain  conjectures  with 
respect  to  the  weather.  Not  one  of  the  afcove  mountains  is  without 
a  cataract,  and  as  the  eye,  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the 
clouds,  is  not  alv^ys  able  to  trace  their  origin,  they  look  as  if  poured 
down  upon  the  rocks  from  heaven. 

The  water  thus  falling  from  one  rock  to  another  makes  an  astonish- . 
ing  noise,  and  raises  a  mist  around  it,  on  which  when  the  sun-beams 
play,  is  formed  a  most  beautiful  spectacle,  particularly  at  the  foot  of 
the  cataract,  where  those  beams  exhibit  rainbows  of  tne  most  lively 
colours. 

Among  these  mountains  are  many  medicinal  springs,  some  of 
which  form  cold,  and  others  warm  baths,  celebrated  lor  different  and 
extraordinary  virtues. 

Glaciers, 

The  chief  curiosity  of  Chamouny,  observes  Mr.  Bakewell»o<msisii 
in  the  numerous  glacier»  which  descend  from  Monte  Blanc,  and  the 
roountaios  on  the  soutU,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  valley.  No  whca^' 
*tt  the  Alps  are  they  of  such  magnitude,  or  approach  so  hr  into  the 
regions  of  cultivation  as  here ;  the  glaciers  in  the  Bernese  Ov^daad 
aje  hot  to  be  compared  with  them,  nor  can  any  descriptton  or  ff% 
phic  representation  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  soene* 
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Could  we  SQppooe  a  torrent,  nearlj  a  mile  in  breadth  and  teveral 

hundred  feet  in  depth,  to  be  descending'  down  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
rolling'  waves  over  each  other  more  tluin  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  the 
whole  to  be  instantljr  consolidated  and  split  into  an^ar  fragments 
on  the  surface,  we  might  have  a  tolerable  correct  notion  of  a  glacier. 
Nothing  respecting  them  is  more  extraordinary  or  better  attested 
than  the  progressive  motion  of  these  enormoos  masses  of  ice.  The 
process  is  thus  stated :  the  glaciers  are  principally  formed  in  the  high 
ntountain  raUies  of  the  Alps,  the  bottoms  of  which  slope  down  towards 
the  lower  vallies.  As  the  ice  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rlacier  which  is 
exposed  to  a  warm  temperature  is  dissolved,  the  ice  aoove,  as  it  rests 
upon  an  inclined  plane,  is  pressed  forward  by  the  force  of  gpravity 
and  thus  the  whole  is  put  in  motion. 


ITALY. 

Italy  is  a  large  peninsula  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  natural  boun- 
daries ;  the  Alps  separating  it  from  France  on  the  west,  Switzerland 
on  the  north,  and  Germany  on  the  north-east,  while  on  all  other  sides 
it  is  washed  by  the  Adriatic  sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  extends 
fipom  37°  SC  to  46°  50  N.  lat.  and  from  6°  to  19°  E.  Ion.  Its  greatest 
length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  is  700  miles.  The  area,  including  the 
*slands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  is  estimated  at  117,090  square  miles 
Population  19,044,000.    Popidation  on  a  square  mile  162. 


The  palaces,  I  apprehend,  gave  to  Genoa  the  epithet  of  Proud  * 
fheir  black  and  white  fronts  were  once  the  distinctive  marks  of  the 
highest  nobility ;  but  most  of  those  marble  mansions  have  disappear- 
ed ^  the  modern  palaces  are  all  faced  with  stucco,  and  some  are  paint- 
ed in  fresco.  The  fashion  of  painting  figures  on  house  fronts  was  first 
introduced  at  Venice  by  Gior^oni,  and  has  been  lately  admired  even 
by  severe  critics ;  but  to  me  it  appears  too  gay  for  any  building  that 
anects  grandeur.  Nothing  can  be  grand  in  architecture  that  bears 
a  perishable  look. 

The  Ducal  palace  is  large  and  magnificent  enough  even  for  Genoa; 
but  two  balustrades  break  the  unity  of  the  front  and  lessen  its  eleva- 
tion. The  statues  are  not  ill  arranged.  Their  enemies  are  chained  on 
ll:f^  attic,  and  their  benefactors  are  lodged  within. 

Prince  Doria's  palace  is  detached  from  the  throng,  and  commands 
attention  as  an  historical  monument.  Though  magnificent  wbeb 
viewed  from  the  bay  or  the  mole,  the  mansion  itself  is  patched  and 
neglected ;  tne  titles  of  the  immortal  Andrew,  which  extended  200 
feet  in  front,  have  been  effaced  by  the  late  revolution ;  the  gardens 
are  unnaturally  pretty ;  colossal  statues  rise  over  dipt  box ;  nothing 
corresponds  with  the  majesty  of  the  site. 

The  Serra  palace  boasts  the  finest  saloon  in  Europe.  This  cele- 
brated object  is  oval  in  plan,  tlie  elevation  a  rich  Corinthian,  the 
walls  are  covered  with  gold  and  looking-glass :  the  floor  consists  of  a 
polisKed  mastic,  stained  like  oriental  breccia.  Surfaces  so  brilliant 
as  these  would  deaden  any  pictures  except  those  of  a  ceiling,  which, 
on  the  cootraiy,  require  a  bright  reflection  from  the  walls.    Hen» 
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then  the  cefliDj^  alone  is  painted,  and  borrows  and  lends  besiaty  to 
the  splendoiit*  below. 

The  hospitals  of  Genoa  vie  with  its  palaces  m  magnificence,  and 
rteem  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  disease  and  misery  that  should 
exist  in  so  small  a  state.  They  are  crowded  with  honorary  statues ; 
but  1  write  oulv  from  recollection,  and  one  seldom  recollects  thmrs 
so  pomnous  and  so  uniform  as  the  effigies  of  rich  men.  At  the  Al- 
bergo  de  Poveri*  is  a  sculpture  of  a  higher  order,  a  dead  Chnst  in 
aUo  relievo,  bjr  Mi^haeLAngelo.  The  life  and  death  which  be  has 
thrown  mto  this  little  thing,  the  breathing  tenderness  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  heavenly  composure  of  the  corpse,  appeared  to  me  beauties 
foreign  to  the  tremendous  genius  of  the  artist.  At  the  hospital  of  In- 
curables I  found  priests  and  choristers  chanting  between  rows  of 
wretches,  whom  their  pious  noise  would  not  sufier  to  die  in  peace. 
The  very  name  of  such  hospitals,  by  forbidding  the  patient  to  hope, 
and  the  physician  to  struggle,  cuts  off  at  once  two  sources  of  reco- 
very. 

Italy,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  happy  in  its  soil  and  climate ;  it  pro- 
duces not  only  the  comforts,  but  the  luxuries  of  life  in  abundance. 
Kach  district  possesses  some  peculiar  excellency,  and  afibrds  some 
valuable  commodity ;  the  best  wines,  fruits,  and  oil,  are  among  the 
general  productions.  Corn  is  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  demands  of  domestic  consumption,  and,  were  tlie  lands  properly 
cultivated,  considerable  exportations  might  be  made. 

Of  the  Persons^  DisponiUms^  ami  Dress  of  the  IkUiasis, 

The  Italians  are  in  general  well-proportioned,  active,  and  come- 
ly ;  with  such  expressive  countenances  as  liave  greatly  assisted  their 
painters  in  the  expression  of  real  beauty  on  the  canvass.  The  ladies 
are  remarkably  handsome,  and  are  said  to  possess  all  that  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  gives  birth  to  the  enthusiasm  of  love. 

•  In  their  external  deportment,  the  Italians  have  a  grave  solemnity 
of  manner,  which  is  sometimes  thought  to  arise  from  a  natural  gloomi- 
ness of  disposition.  Tliough  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  theatre,  and  even 
in  common  conversation,  the  Italians  make  use  of  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
tion, yet  Italian  vivacity  is  different  from  the  French ;  the  former 
proceeds  from  sensibility,  the  latter  from  animal  spirits. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  country  move  rather  in  a  slow,  composed 
pace,  and  people  of  all  ranks  seem  to  prefer  the  unconstrained  atti- 
tude of  the  antique  statues,  to  the  artificial  graces  of  the  French,  or 
to  the  erect  posture  of  a  German  soldier. 

"  I  imagine,"  says  an  entertaining  traveller  and  accurate  observer . 
•*that  I  perceive  a  great  resemblance  between  many  of  the  living 
countenances  which.  I  see  dail}',  and  the  features  of  the  ancient  busS 
and  statues,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  Old  Romans  in  Italy  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.  I  am  often  struck  with  the  fine  charafcter  of  counte- 
nance to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  I  never  saw  features  more  ex- 
pressive of  reflection,  sense,  and  genius ;  in  the  very  lowest  ranks 
there  are  conntenances  which  announce  minds  fit  for  the  highest  and 
most  important  situations ;  and  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that  those 
to  whom  they  belong  have  not  received  an  education  adequate  to  the 
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nattiral  abilities  which  they  seem  certainly  to  possess,  aiod  placed 
where  these  abilities  could  be  broug^ht  into  action.  Hence,  in  do 
country  is  the  pride  of  birth  more  perceptible,  for  the  present  inha- 
bitanU  g'enerally  consider  themselves  as  the  actual  representatives 
of  the  oDce  celebrated  Romans. 

The  modem  Italians  are  celebrated  for  their  extreme  sobriety,  the 
immoderate  use  of  stron?  liquors  beings  almost  unirersally  discoun- 
tenanced. Under  every  form  of  government,  the  natives  seem  cheer- 
fblly  to  acquiesce,  or,  at  least,  they  conceal  their  sentiments,  by  co- 
serving^  a  strict  silence  on  political  subjects.  In  their  dispositions 
they  are  rather  vindictive  than  brave,  superstitious  than  devout. 
The  middling  classes  are  strongly  attached  to  original  habits  and  cus^ 
toms,  and  seem  averse  from  every  idea  of  improvement ;  subsisting 
chiefly  on  vegetables,  then*  spirits  are  seldom  subject  to  those  depres- 
sions which  an  animal  diet  is  thought  frequently  to  occasion. 

In^their  dress  the  Italiaos  observe  a  due  medium  between  the  modes 
adopted  by  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  their  dispositions  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  equally  remote  from  tlie  volatility  of  the  former, 
and  from  the  aiTectbd  gravity  of  the  latter.  By  some  travellers,  they 
ara  characterized  as  a  grateful,  obliging  people,  extremely  affable  to 
strangers,  and  nice  in  ail  the  punctilios  of  civility :  at  the  same  time 
they  are  too  retentive  of  the  sense  of  injuries,  which  leads  them  some- 
times to  the  commission  of  acts  of  treachery,  and  even  assassination. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  lavish  their  money  on  fine  houses,  paintings, 
beautiful  gardens,  grottos,  fountains,  and  cascades ;  rather  than  in 
*  keeping  splendid  tables,  and  indulging  in  the  luxuries  common  in 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Peculiar  Customs, 

One  of  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Italians  is,  that  they  ac- 
count the  commencement  of  their  day  from  sunset,  and  their  clocks 
strike  all  the  hours  from  one  to  twenty-four.  According  to  this  me- 
thod of  computation,  the  hour  of  noon  varies  every  day,  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  or  the  ringing  of  the  Ave-Mary  bell,  is  what  they  be- 
g^n  to  reckon  their  time  from ;  so  that  if  the  sun  set  at  eight  o'clock, 
then  our  nine  is  their  one  o'clock ;  and  so  on  till  the  sun  set  again, 
which  is  twenty-four.  Few  clocks,  however,  go  farther  than  twelve, 
and  in  many  places  not  beyond  six,  and  then  begin  again  ;  so  that 
when  a  clock  strikes  three  at  onetime,  i^  is  to  be  understood  as  thtee, 
at  another  time  as  nine,  at  another  as  fi.leen,  at  another  as  twenty- 
one,  and  it  is  left  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  day,  to  guide  a  person 
to  decide  which  three  it  is. 

The  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  universally  established  throughoot 
Italy,  but  the  power  of  the  inquisition  is  very  circumscribed  :  and 
persons  of  all  religions  live  unmolested  in  Italy,  provided  they  behave 
with  circumspection. 

Though  the  Italians  are  very  superstitious,  they  have  less  dread  of 
spectres,  or  evil  spirits,  than  the  people  of  other  countries.  Their 
carrying  the  dead  uncovered  to  the  grave  will  account  for  this :  and 
this  cnatom  is  excellent  in  man)^  points  of  view ;  it  annihilates,  the 
puerile  dread  of  corpses,  and  is  an  instructive  and  striking  image  of 
the  vanity  of  human  life. 

At  Naples  it  is  usual  to  carry  the  corpse  to  church  in  full  dress 
very  soon  after  death,  and  the  nearest  relation »  display  the  magni- 
tude of  their  grief,  by  the  magnificent  manner  m  which  ^ey  deco* 
rate  the  dead  body. 
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If  a  widow  Is  the  snnrivor,  she  usually  dresses  her  deceased  ha»- 
baiKi  in  a  new  soit  of  clothes,  with  otlier  appendages.  When  tibt 
corpse  arrives  at  the<;hurch,  the  service  is  read  orerit;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  ceremony  is  performed,  the  body  is  carried  home,  stripped  of 
Its  fine  raiment,  and  buried  priyately. 

In  Turin  the  manner  of  sepulture  is  highhr  disgusting  to  every 
person  who  possesses  a  just  sense  of  decency ;  for  a  corpse,  after  har- 
ing  been  carried  in  procession  to  the  grave,  is  generally  thrown  into 
it  without  a  coffin ;  numbers,  indeed,  are  at  times  thrust  indiscrimi- 
nat^T  into  one  vault,  in  the  same  indecent  manner;  and  as  every 
parish  church  is  furnished  with  a  general  vault  for  the  reception  of 
the  jpoor,  the  noxious  effluvia^  penetrating  into  the  churchn,  often 
produces  fatal  effects. 

Though  the  Florentines  a&ct  gn^at  pomp,  many  of  the  nobility 
carry  on  a. retail  trade  in  wine  from  their  cellar  windows;  having 
broken  flasks  affixed  to  them  by  way  of  signs. 

In  the:  church-yard  b^onging  to  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  stands  the 
famous  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  A  plummet  let  down  from  the  top 
faUs  fifteen  feet  from  the  building. 

In  many  parts  of  Italy  every  precaution  is  made  use  of  to  protect 
the  iiihabitants  from  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  such  as  building  the  apart- 
ments low,  paving  them  with  marble,  and  cooling  them  with  roun* 
tains  and  water-^pouts.  Their  beds  are  surrounded  with  curtains  of 
gauze  tacked  to  the  floor  and  ceiling,  to  prevent  molestation  from 
the  gnats.  It  is  customary  to  sleep  two  or  three  hours  immediately 
after  dinner. 

The  vintage  is  a  time  of  general  festivity,  when  the  common  people 
giv^  themselves  up  to  all  manner  of  licentiansness :  but  the  summer 
at  Rome  appears  very  tedious ;  and  it  is  commonly  said,  that  none 
but  dog^,  idiots,  and  Frenchmen,  will  walk  the  streets  in  the  day- 
time during  that  season. 

THE  POPE'S  DOMINIONS. 

On  entering  the  Papal  state,  we  were  long  fatigued,  says  Mr.  For- 
syth, with  the  same  sad  colour  of  dry  clay.  At  leng^  Acquapendente 
broke  fresh  upon  us,  surrounded  with  ancient  oaks,  and  terraces  clad 
in  the  greens  of  a  second  spring,  and  hanging  vineyards,  and  cascades, 
and  clifls, andgprottos,  screened  with  pensile  foliage.  Then  the  lake 
of  Bolsena  expanding  at  San  Lorenzo  displayed  its  islands  and  cas- 
tellated cliffs,  and  banks  crowned  with  inviolate  woods,  and  ruins 
built  upon  ruins,  Bolsena  mouldering  upon  Volsinii.  Such  scenes 
lift  the  mind  above  its  prosaic  level.  I  passed  through  Montefiascone 
and  Viterbo  without  any  poetical  emotM»ns ;  nor  could  Socrates'  long 
black  ridge,  though  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  sung  by  two  of  his  noblest 
sons,  raise  any  admiration  on  this  line  of  road. 

The  vintage  was  in  full  glow.  Men,  women,  children,  asses,  all 
were  variously  engaged  in  the  work  I  remarked  in  the  scene  a 
prodigfality  and  negligence  which  I  never  saw  in  France.  The  grapes 
dropped  unheeded  from  the  panniers,  and  hundreds  were  left  unclipt 
on  the  vines.  The  vintagers  poured  on  us  as  we  passed  the  richest 
ribaldry  of  the  Italian  language,  and  seemed  to  claim  from  Horace's 
old  mndemiator  a  prescriptive  right  to  abuse  the  traveller. 

Rome, 

The  Flaminian  Gate,  at  Rome,  after  repeated  changes  of  both 
^«kce  ^md  name,  remains  the  gpreat  entrance  of  Rome,  aiul  lays  ope  I 
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its  interior  to  the  first  view  by  three  diyer^iofT  8(reets.  The  etriett 
seem  to  have  been  made  oaiy  for  the  rich.  Their  small  reticular 
parement  g^adls  the  pedestrian ;  they  afford  no  protection  against  the 
fury  of  carriages,  and  are  lighted  only  by  the  lamps  of  a  few  Madoo^ 
nas.  Public  reverberes  had  been  once  proposed ;  but  the  clenr, 
who  order  all  thin^  prudentl}r  for  the  interest  of  religion^found  dark- 
ness more  convenient  for  their  decorous  gallantry. 

Whichever  road  you  take,  your  attention  will  be  divided  between 
magnificence  and  flth.  The  inscription,  '*  Immondezzaio,"  on  the 
waUs  of  palaces  is  only  an  invitation  to  befoul  them.  The  objects 
which  detain  you  longest,  such  as  Trajan's  coltunn,  the  Fountam  of 
Trevi,  &c.,  are  inaccessible  from  ordure.  Ancient  Borne  contained 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  public  necessaries,  besides  the  SeUse 
Patroclianae.  The  modem  city  draws  part  of  its  infection  fnun  the 
want  of  such  convenience. 

In  the  inhabited  quarters  you  will  find  palaces  and  churches,  co- 
lumns, obelisks,  and  fountains ;  but  you  must  cross  the  Capitol,  or 
strike  off  among  the  mounts,  before  the  Genius  of  Ancient  Borne 
meets  you  amid  its  ruins. 

The  study  of  these  antiquities  leads  you  first  to  trace  the  figure,  ex- 
tent,  mould,  and  distribution  of  the  city.  Tou  should  begin  this  oo 
some  eminence,  such  as  the  top  of  the  Corsini  garden,  or  on  any  of 
the  towers  that  command  all  the  hills.  On  each  hill,  except  the  Vi 
minal,  (which  is  the  most  difficult  of  all)  you  will  find  one  master  ob- 
ject, as  the  Villa  Medici  on  the  Pincian,  the  Papal  Palace  on  the 
Quirinal,  the  three  basilicas  on  the  Esquiline,  CoeUan,  and  Vatican, 
£c.  Those  objects  will  serve  as  so  many  points  a(  general  reference, 
and  enable  vou  to  combine  the  perspective  with  the  plan.  You 
should  then  trace  on  foot  the  outlmes  of  those  hills,  the  successive 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  city,  neglecting  the  division  of  the  Augus- 
tan regions  or  the  modem  Kioni ;  and  at  last  you  should  make  the 
circuit  of  the  inviolable  walls. 

This  circuit  will  bring  into  view  specimens  of  every  construction 
from  the  days  of  Servius  Tullius  down  to  the  present.  To  save  ex- 
pense, Aurelian  took  into  his  walls  whatever  he  found  standing  in 
their  line ;  and  they  now  include  some  remains  of  the  Tullian  wall, 
the  wall  of  the  Praetorian  barracks,  the  facing  of  a  bank,  aqueducts, 
sepulchral  monuments,  a  managery,  an  amphitheatre,  a  py^mid. 
Thus  do  they  exhibit  the  uncemented  blocks  of  the  Etruscan  style, 
the  reticular  work  of  the  republic,  the  travertine  preferred  by  the 
first  emperors,  the  alternate  tuff  and  brick  employed  by  their  suc- 
cessors, and  that  poverty  of  materials  which  marks  the  declining  em- 
pire. The  first  Romans  built  with  a  prodigal  solidity,  which  has  left 
the  cloaca  nuixima  to  astonish  f>erhaps  as  many  generations  to  come 
as  those  which  have  yet  beheld  it.  Later  architects  became  scienti- 
fic from  very  parsimony.  They  calculated  exf>enses,  the  resistance 
•jf  arches,  the  weight  of  superstructures,  and  with  mathematical  fru- 
Jality  they  proportioned  their  work  to  the  mere  sufficient.  Since  the 
irst  dreadful  breach  made  by  Totila,  the  walls  have  been  often  and 
Variously  repaired ;  sometimes  by  a  case  of  brick-work  filled  up  with 
shattered  marbles,  rubble,  shard,  and  mortar ;  in  some  parts  the  ce- 
ttentitious  work  is  unfaced ;  here  you  find  stone  and  tufo  mixt  in  the 
^•opus  incertum:"  there,  tufo  alone  laid  in  the  Saracenic  manner; 
lie  latter  repairs  have  the  brick  revetement*  of  modem  fortihoatioii 

*Far 
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Of  tbe  gates,  some  bare  been  walled  up  for  agess;  othen  recentlji 
h>  sare  the  trouble  of  guarding  them.  Eight  are  still  open  on  the 
Iiatin  side  of  the  river,  and  four  on  the  Tuscan.  Their  ancient  names 
liare  been  lone-  the  subject  of  contest.  Very  few  are  certain,  and 
eren  to  these  few  the  antiquaries  hare  superadded  other  names,  as  if 
un  purpose  to  renew  contentions.  On  the  other  hand,  thej  assign  the 
same  name  to  yery  different  gates.  We  cannot  bring  all  the  ancient 
ways  to  their  respectire  gates;  nor  can  we  trace  the  translation  of 
the  same  gate  from  the  TuUian  walls  to  Aurelian*s  which  coincide 
but  a  short  way.  How  doubtful  then  must  the  three  irates  of  Romu- 
lus be! 

The  bridges,  on  the  contrary,  deny  us  the  pleasure  of  disputing  on 
them.  Some  are  broken,  and  those  which  are  entire  from  reparation 
haye  changed  their  names ;  yet  the  first  names  and  situations  of  all 
are  certain.  The  city-mills  are  anchored  between  these  bridges  in 
the  yery  currents  where  necessity  led  Belisarius  to  an  expedient 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  on  all  great  rivers. 

The  most  populous  part  of  ancient  Rome  is  now  but  a  landscape. 
Mount  Palatine,  which  originally  contained  all  the  Romans,  and  was 
afterwwids  insufficient  to  accommodate  one  tyrant,  is  inhabited  only 
by  a  few  friars.  I  have  gone  over  the  whole  hdl,  and  not  seen  six  hu- 
man beings  on  a  surface  which  was  once  crowded  with  the  assembled. 
orders  of  Kome  and  Italy.  Raphael's  villa,  the  Famesian  summer- 
house,  Michael  An^elo's  aviaries,  are  all  falling  into  the  same  deso- 
lation as  the  impenal  palace,  which  fringes  the  mount  with  its  bro- 
ken arches. 

I  have  found  the  statue  of  a  god  pared  down  into  a  Christian  saint — 
ft  heathen  altar  converted  into  a  church-box  for  the  poor — a  baccha- 
nalian vase  officiating  as  a  baptismal  font — a  bacchanalian  tripod 
supporting  the  holy-water  basin — ^the  sarcophagus  of  an  old  Roman 
adorned  as  a  shrine  full  of  relics — cups  which  were  inscribed  to  the  • 
Dis  Manibns  now  set  in  pavements  hallowed  by  the  knees  of  the  de- 
vout— ^the  brass  columns  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  now  consecrated  to 
the  blessed  sacrament — ^and  the  tomb  of  Agrippa  now  the  tomb  of  a 
IPope. 

A  colossal  taste  gave  rise  to  the  Coliseum.  Here,  mdeed,  gigantic 
dimensions  were  necessary ;  for  though  hundreds  could  enter  at  once, 
and  fifty  thousand  find  seats,  the  space  was  still  insufficient  for  Rome, 
and  .the  crowd  for  the  moming-ganies  began  at  midnight. 

yes(>asian  and  Titus,  as  if  presaging  their  own  deaths,  hurried  the 
DUilding,  and  have  left  several  marks  of  their  precipitancy  behind. 
In  the  upper  walls  they  have  inserted  stones  which  have  been  evi- 
dently dressed  for  a"  different  purpose.  Some  of  the  arcades  are 
grossly  unequal :  no  moulding  preserves  the  same  form  round  the 
whole  dllipse,  and  every  order  is  full  of  license.  The  Doric  has  no 
metops,  and  its  arch  is  too  low  for  its  columns ;  the  Ionic  repeats  the 
entablature  of  the  Doric ;  the  third  order  is  but  a  rough-cast  of  the 
Corinthian,  and  its  foliage  the  thickest  water-plants;  the  fourth  seems 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  third,  in  pilasters ;  and  the  attic,  which 
crowns  all,  is  still  coarser  than  these. 

Happily  for  the  Coliseum,  the  shape  necessary  to  an  amphitheatre 
has  given  it  a  stability  of  construction  sufficient  to  resist  fires  and 
earthquakes,  and  lightning  and  sieges.  Its  elliptical  form  war  the 
hoop  which  bound  and  heu  it  entire ;  but  barbarians  rent  that  jon- 
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BoUdating^  rio^,  popes  widened  the  breoeb,  stnd  time  not  iniasi>'<;ted» 
continues  tlie  work  of  dilapidation.    At  this  moment  the  hermilag'e 
is  threatened  witJh  a  dreadful  crash,  and  a  i^'eneration  not  yery  re- 
mote must  be  content,  I  fear,  with  the  picture  of  this  stapendocu. 
monument 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Coliseum  is.  a  striking  imag^e  of  Rome  itself; 
decayed — ^vacant — serious — yet  ^rand ;— half  gray  and  half  green-— 
erect  on  one  side  and  fallen  on  the  other,  with  consecrated  ground  in 
its  bosom — inhabited  by  a  beadsman;  visited  by  every  cast ;  for  mo- 
"l^ists,  antiquaries,  painters,  architects,  derotees,  all  meet  here  to 
meditate,  to  examine,  to  draw,  to  measure,  and  to  pra^. 

««In  contemplatiog  antiquities,"  says  Liyy,  *<  the  mind  Itself  be- 
comes antique."  It  contracts  from  such  objects  a  renerable  rast, 
which  I  prefer  to  the  polish  and  the  point  of  those  wits  who  have 
lately  profaned  this  august  ruin  with  ridicule. 

The  ancients  excell^  us  more  in  architecture  than  in  painting,  or 
even  in  sculpture.  They  trusted  to  magnitude  and  design  for  the 
effects  which  we  seek  in  ornament.  It  is  perhaps  the  misfortune  of 
modem  Home  io  have  employed  painters  and  sculptors  too  often  as 
her  architects.  Michael  Angelo  mjnred  some  of  his.  edifices  by  a 
passion  for  the  awful  and  the  singular ;  Bernini,  by  his  addiction  to 
the  brilliant  and  the  ingenious ;  Pietro  da  Cortona,  by  a  luxuriance 
and  prodigality  of  Composition :  Domenichino  is  charged  with  some 
licenses  of  the  picturesque ;  Julia  Romano  built  more  chastely  than 
these ;  his  master  Raphael  built  but  little,  and  little  of  what  he  did 
build  subsists. 

The  Palaces  of  Rome  are  built  rather  fbr  the  spectator  than  for  the 
tenant  Hence  the  elevation  is  more  studied  than  the  plan.  Some 
are  mere  fronts  and  are  so  crowded  with  stories,  that  the  mansion  0( 
a  prince  oflen  suggests  the  idea  of  a  lodging-bouse,  and  the  lower  file 
is  grated  like  a  gaol. 

The  principal  churches  of  Rome,  however  different  their  style  ol 
building  and  ornament,  have  their  aisles  generally  formed  by  arcades : 
over  these  are.  sometimes  gfrated  recesses,  but  never  open  galleries. 
The  choir  terminates  in  a  curve,  which  is  the  grand  field  of  decora- 
tion, and  loaded  with  curiosities,  and  glories  in  brass  or  marble.  The 
high  altar  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  cross.  The  chapels  c^  the  Holy 
Sacrament  and  of  the  Virgin  are  usually  in  the  transepts.  Those  of 
the  Saints  are  ranged  on  the  sides ;  and  each,  being  raised  by  a  differ- 
ent family,  has  an  architecture  of  its  own  at  variance  with  the  church, 
which  thus  loses  its  unity  amidst  nestfr  of  Polytheism. 

The  catacombs  of  St.  Peter's  are  the  vastest,  the  most  noted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  We  explored  them  accompanied  by  a  rag- 
ged, ill-looking  fellow,  whose  business  is  to  sweep  the  church,  and 
show  these  silent  mansions  of  the  dead.  We  were  provided  with  little 
wax  candles,  and  descended  the  stair-case,  each  carrying  a  lighted 
hou^e  ;  the  others  were  for  provision,  lest  any  of  those  already  light- 
ed should  burn  out  or  extinguish.  Having,  at  length  reached  the 
bottom,  after  no  very  agreeable  descent,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
labyrinth  of  very  narrow  passages,  turning  and  winding  incessantly; 
most  of  these  are  upon  the  slope,  and,  I  believe,  go  down  inl^  the 
earth  to  a  considerable  depth.  They  are  not  wider  than  to  admit  one 
person  at  a  time,  but  branch  out  various  ways  like'  the  veins  in  the 
bmnan  body,  they  are. also  extremely  damp,  being  practked  fin  th« 
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eartli.,  and  cansed  our  candles  to  bum  blue.  In  the  nde-niches  aro 
deposited  the  bodies  (as  they  say)  of  more  than  twenty-four  tbousaud 
martyrs.  These  niches  are  mostly  closed  by  an  upright  slab  of  mar- 
ble, which  bears  an  inscription  descriptire  of  their  contents.  Sere- 
ral  are  also  buried  under  these  passages,  whose  g^yes  are  flecorad 
by  iron  grates. 

SL  Peter's. 

Osi  first  entering  the  church,  I  was  prepared  for  that  disappoint- 
ment  which  strangers  generally  feel ;  and  which  some  reg^ra  m  a 
merit,  others  as  a  defect  Our  St.  Paul's,  they  tell  you,  appears  fully 
as  great.  But  greatness  is  ever  relatire.  St.  Paul's  is  great,  be- 
cause every  thing  around.it  is  little.  At  Rome  the  eye  is  accustCMned 
to  noble  dimensions,  and  measures  St.  Peter's  by  a  larger  scale.  Per- 
haps we  may  estimate  the  apparent  diminution  of  the  whole  pilefrom 
.  iligardi's  relievo,  where  the  front  figures  are  fifteen  feet  long,  yet 
appear  only  of  the  natural  size.  How  fortunate  that  a  structure 
created  by  so  many  pontiffs,  and  subject  to  so  many  plans,  should 
keep  its  proportions  inviolate  even  in  the  meanest  ornament !  M. 
Angelo  left  it  an  unfinished  monument  of  his  proud,  toweriog,  gi- 
gantic powers;  and  his  awful  genius  watched  over  his  successors, 
till  at  last  a  wretched  plasterer  came  from  Como,  to  break  the  sa 
cred  unity  of  the  master-idea,  and  him  we  must  execrate  for  the  La 
tin  cross,  the  aisles,  the  attic,  and  the  front. 

The  nave  is  infinitely  g^rand,  and  sublime  without  the  aid  of  ob 
scurity  ;  but  the  eye,  having  only  four  pillars  to  rest  on,  runs  along 
it  too  rapidly  to  comprehend  its  whole  extent.  Its  elevation  and  its 
span  forbid  all  comparison  with  the  side  aisles,  which  hardly  deserve 
the  common  name  of  navate  ;"*  for  they  do  not  extend  to  the  tran- 
septs, and  seem  bu(  passages^eadio^  along  the  chapels. 

The  cupola  is  glorious.  Viewed  m  its  desig^n,  its  altitude,  or  even 
its  decoration ;  viewed  either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the 
eye,  it  satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul.  The  very  air  seems  to 
eat  up  all  that  is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us  nothing  but  the  sub- 
lime to  feast  on — ^a  sublime  peculiar  as  the  genius  of  the  immortal 
architect,  and  comprehensible  only  on  the  spot.  The  four  surround- 
ing cupolas,  though  but  satellites  to  the  majesty  of  this,  might  have 
crowned  four  elegant  churohes.  The  elliptical  cupolettas  are  mere 
expedients  to  palliate  the  defect  of  Maderno's  aisles,  which  depend 
on  them  for  a  scanty  light. 

Perhaps  the  picturesque  has  been  too  much  studied  in  the  interior. 
The  bronze  canopy  and  wreathed  columns  of  the  hi^h  altar,  though 
admirably  proportioned,  and  rich  beyond  description,  form  but  a  v 
stately  toy  which  embarrasses  the  cross.  The  proud  chair  of  St.  Pe- 
ter supported  by  four  doctors,  is,  in  every  sense,  a  trick.  The  sta- 
tues recumbent  on  the  great  arches  are  beauties  which  break  into  the 
architrave  of  the  nave.  The  very  pillars  are  too  $ne.  Their  gaudy 
and  contrasting  marbles  resemble  the  petty  assortments  of  a  cabinet, 
and  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  fabric  like  this,  where  the  stupendous 
dimensions  accord  only  with  simplicity,  and  seem  to  prohibit  the  beau- 
tiful. Vaults  and  cupolas  so  ponderous  as  these  could  be  trusted  only 
ti»  massive  pillars.  Hence  flat  surfaces  which  demand  decoration. 
Hence  idle  columns  and  pilasters,  the  chased-work  of  architecture. 

•  Naves. 
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A  cnlunin  never  gives  beauty  where  it  docs  not  support;  but  remove 
everj'  column,  cvcr^  pilaster  that  you  find  within  this  church,  and 
nothing  essential  to  its  design  will  fall. 

The  middle  vault  is  composed  of  gilt  stuccos  on  a  white  ground. 
The  caissons  are  oblong,  like  the  nave ;  but  their  arrangement  m 
broken  into  unequal  bands,  to  comply  with  the  windows  of  the  vault. 
The  ornaments  within  each  caisson  are  various,  rich,  large,  not 
heavy,  but  too  prominent,  1  apprehend,  to  be  durable  ;  for  in  ruins 
the  roses  are  generally  fallen  from  the  deeper  caissons,  and  remain 
only  where  the  relief  was  low.  The  chief  of  these  stuccos  has  already 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  vanity  of  an  old  priest.  The  late  Pope,  whose 
arms  are  carved,  painted,  inlaid,  cast,  or  hammered,  all  over  St.  Pe- 
ter's, had  long  beheld  with  envy  the  middle  orb  of  the  vault  adorned 
with  the  dragon  and  eagle  of  Borghese ;  but  dreading  the  imitation 
of  his  own  example,  he  durst  not  supplant  it  openly.  It  therefore  fell 
down  in  the  dark,  (by  accident,  to  be  sure,)  and  it  was  presently  re^ 
placed  by  the  armorial  puff  of  Braschi. 

The  statues  and  the  relievos,  being  all  subservient  to  the  architec- 
ture, and  proportioned  to  different  elevations,  are  differently  colossal. 
The  colossal  is  not,  indeed,  the  size  which  sculpture  excels  in,  nor 
is  it  proper  for  young  or  delicate  forms.  The  greatest  sculptors 
have  been  contending  here  with  it  for  three  centuries,  and  beine 
oblig^  to  toil  for  the  general  perspective,  have  produced  only  archi- 
tectural Saints  and  Apostles. 

The  Popes  surpass  all  other  monarchs  in  their  tombs.  Each  is  sur 
mounted  by  a  statue  i)f  the  deceased,  either  sitting  or  kneeling. 

l*he  papal  dress  is  fritted  into  too  many  pieces,  is  too  jagged,  and 
plaited,  and  cut,  to  become  an  old  man  in  the  act  of  benediction,  an 
act  which  caiis  for  simplicity  of  drapery.  The  last  tomb  is  the  best. 
The  genius  sighing  celestially  at  the  foot  of  Rezzonico  is  surely  the 
most  beautifiil  statue  in  the  church.  Even  the  lions  of  that  tomb, 
(for  a  dead  Pope  must  have  always  a  couple  of  lions  or  of  young  wo- 
men at  his  feet,]  Canova's  lions  are  unrivalled  in  marble. 

St.  Peter's  no  where  unfolds  its  dimensions  so  strikingly  as  on  the 
roof.  There  you  see  streets  of  cupolas  which  are  elsewhere  lost  to 
every  eye  but  the  bird's :  there  the  dome  alone  appears  an  immense 
temple,  encircled  with  magnificent  columns.  But  here  again  comes 
the  question — what  do  these  columns  apparently  support  ?  They 
mask,  you  will  say,  the  buttresses  of  the  dome,  and  form  a  part  of 
those  buttresses.  If  they  do  mask  them,  they  also  conceal  their  own 
utility ;  and,  as  part,  of  those  buttresses,  they  have  failed  in  their  of- 
fice, for  the  cupola  is  rent  in  spite  of  their  support. 

The   VaJti4:m. 

The  superb  palace  called  the  Vatican  is  attached  to  St.  Peter's 
church,  and  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  Pontiffs.  But 
they  have  of  late, preferred  Monte  Cavallo,  as  a  drier  and  healthier 
situation.  The  dimensions  and  elaborate  descriptions  of  this  palace 
have  been  jriven  by  several  Italian  and  other  authors.  According  to 
M.  Ventui  it  contains  eleven  thousand  and  five  hundred  rooms;  but 
according  to  Bonanni,  thirteen  thousand,  including  the  SouUrrainM 
and  cellars.  It  is  asserted  by  some,  to  have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of 
Nero's  palace;  others  say,  on  the  spot  where  that  Emperor's  gardens 
commenced.  The  principal  objects  that  merit  the  attention  of  a  tra- 
veller are,  the  library,  the  paintinjrs  of  Baffnclo,  and  the  antique  sta- 
tues*    Afler  haA'i ng  passed  throtigh  two  great  courts,  you  ascend  a 
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•UiueaBe  ealtod  La  Sctda  BegiOy  desigaed  by  Beniiiii,  wfaick  is  rea% 
nia^Dificent.  You  then  enter  a  yast  saloon  called  SiiUi  i2<^ta,  paint- 
ed in^resco,  by  various  artists ;  the  subjects  mostly  alleg^orical  and 
historical.  Many  of  them  have  been  much  injured  by  the  psunters  who 
were  employed,  owing  to  their  riyality  and  private  enmities  to  racl- 
other ;  blurring^  over  and  maliciously  spoilmg  the  labours  of  theu 
brethren,  from  motives  of  envy  and  revenge.  You  are  then  shown  the 
Chapel  of  Sextus  the  Fourth.  Michael  Angelo  painted  the  vaulted 
ceiluag.  The  plan  of  the  chapel  is  an  oblong  square.  Over  the  tapes- 
try are  twelve  pictures  representing  different  histories  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  by  Pietro  Perugino.  The  heads  of  the  figures 
are  finely  executed,  but  their  drapery  is  quite  absurd,  being  for  the 
most  part,  attired  in  gold  and  silver.  Over  the  door,  a  picture  re- 
presenting St  Michael  fighting  with  devils  for  the  body  of  Moses,  is 
executed  in  what  the  Italians  call  Una  Maniera  Terribtle,  by  Matteo 
Dalecio.  The  famous  picture  by  Michael  Angelo,  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, occupies  the  whole  of  the  chapel.  It  is  painted  in  fresco.  The 
group  in  the  middle  represents  Jesus  Christ ;  on  his  right  hand  the 
elect,  on  his  left  the  condemned  souls ;  at  the  top,  two  groups  of  an- 
gels, who  bear  the  attributes  of  the  passion.  The  saints,  spectators 
of  the  last  judgment,  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  two  groups  which 
surround  our  Saviour.  There  are  also  choirs  of  angels  who  sound  the 
trumpets,  some  conduct  the  blessed  into  heaven,  and  others  thrust  the 
damned  into  hell.  At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  Charon  in  his  boat; 
and  in  the  corner  of  hell  stands  a  man  with  serpents  twisting  round 
hiraf  being  the  portrait  of  a  person  to  whom  Michael  had  a  particular 
aversion.  This  vast  piece  of  painting  is  more  surprising  than  pleas- 
ing ;  the  confusion  such  crowds  of  figures  produce — the  variety  and 
strength  of  design — the  powers  of  imagination,  and  all  the  whim? 
of  fancy  are  here  un''>d.  The  back  ground,  representing  an  azure 
sky,  all  of  one  tint,  ^:ves  no  relief;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  a 
poverty  of  colouring,  joined  to  a  great  correctness  in  the  drawing. ' 

The  Camyagna  round  Rome.  - 

The  desert  which  encircles  Rome  owed  its  ancient  salubrity  not  to 
any  natural  advantages  which  it  now  wants,  but  to  the  population  and 
tillage  of  its  Latin  states.  During  the  empire  the  public  ways  were 
lined  with  houses  from  the  city  to  Aricia,  to  Tibur,  to  Ocriculum,  to 
tiie  sea.  In  the  interval  between  tliose  lines  the  town  and  country 
were  so  interwoven,  that  Nero  projected  a  third  circuit  of  walls  that 
should  embrace  half  the  Campagna.  At  this  period,  the  bad  air  in- 
fected but  a  small  part  between  Antium  and  Lanuvium,  nor  did  it 
desolate  these ;  for  Antium  grew  magnificent  under  different  empe- 
rors, and  Lanuvium  was  surrounded  by  the  villas  of  the  great- 

At  length,  when  a  dreadful  succession  of  Lombards,  Franks,  and 
Saracens  destroyed  the  houses,  pavements,  drams,  crops,  plantations^ 
and  cattle  which  protected  the  Campagna  from  mcphitism,  it  then 
returned  to  its  own  vicious  propensity ;  for  both  the  form  of  its  surface 
and  the  order  of  its  soils  promote  the  stagnation  of  water.  Some  lakes, 
lodged  in  ancient  craters,  can  never  be  discha^^ed ;  but  they  might 
be  deepened  and  circumscribed,  marshes  might  be  drained  into  them, 
perennial  streams  brought  to  them,  and  aquatic  vegetation  extirpat- 
ed or  shorn.  _ 

Here,  loo,  in  the  variety  of  earths  peculiar  to  volcanic  ground,  sub- 
terranean pools  have  found  a  hard  stratum  for  their  bed,  and  a  loose 
ODe  for  their  cover.    Thus  retired  from  his  reach,  tliose  invisible  e~* 
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Buesmttsiek  man  with  exhaktiom  which  he  cannot  resist  From  tboae 
he  must  fly,  and  for  the  present  attempt  more  practicable  cbnanests 

This  m^ariok  is  an  evil  more  actire  than  the  Romans,  and  con- 
tmues  to  increase  in  spite  of  all  the  science  which  they  publish  a^inst 
it.  Last  autumn  four  thousand  persons  died  victims  to  it  in  the  Ro- 
man hospitals.  It  is  a  battle  renewed  every  spring,  and  lost  every 
lall.  In  some  of  the  tracts  in  the  vicinity  the  maVaria  has  been  es- 
tablished for  many  ages;  but  for  some  years  back  it  has  been  ad- 
vancing' to  the  suburbs,  and  the  city  of  Rome,  while  the  checks  op- 
posed to  its  progress  are  either  defective  or  absurd. 

T%e  present  Romans  seem  to  have  lost  that  agricultural  taste  which 
so  weU  promoted  the  warlike  institutions  of  their  ancestors.  They 
abandon  their  richest  ground  to  the  care  of  men  who  are  as  lazy  as 
themselves.  Hence  the  bailiff  or  the  vignerone  often  meets  the  land- 
kurd's  demand  with  a  bill  of  expenses  which  exceed  the  rent. 

Thus  the  soil  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  accumulating  pro- 
prietors ;  and  the  enormous  feuds  of  the  Boi^hese  and  C<rionna  fami- 
Ees,  that  tiie  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  and  some  religious  houses  are 
divided  into  few  farms.  The  farmers,  not  enjoyin|^  the  free  sale  of 
their  own  grain,  raise  little  here  besides  grass,  which  costs  only  the 
trouble  of  cutting  it. 

Thus  the  Campagna  remains  the  same  melancholy  waste ;  divided 
only  by  ruined  aqu^ucts ;  without  habitation,  or  hedge,  or  tree ;  and 
all  this  in  spite  of  doctors  who  are  daily  offering  new  recipes  to  cure 
the  air.  Some  prescribe  the  planting  of  olive  or  mulb^ny  trees,  at 
once  to  absorb  the  miasma  and  enrich  the  country.  One  cardinal 
has  recommended  a  night  patrol  of  the  sheep  and  black  cattle;  ano- 
ther has  proposed  to  pave  the  Agra  Romano.* 

The  B[omans  allow  that  agpriculture  and  draining  would  reduce 
both  the  extent  and  the  virulence  of  the  mephitic  air ;  but  then  they 
enlaige  on  the  sacrifice  of  lives  which  the  enterprise  would  cost,  on  ' 
the  want  of  wholesome  water  which  in  some  parts  is  dearer  than  wine, 
on  the  scarcity  of  labourers  and  cattle,  on  the  confusion  which  would 
ensue  on  the  opposition  of  CTeat  feudatories  and  gredX  farmers.  Thus 
difficulties  are  ever  multifmed  by  men  who  want  decision.  But  had 
they  spirit  for  an  attempt  so  durably  beneficent,  the  first  dangers 
would  be  the  greatest,  and  even  these  might  be  lessened  in  the  worst 
air,  by  attention  to  food  and  ni^ht-shelter,  by  retiring  from  the  field 
before  sun-set,  and  not  returning  to  it  before  sun-nse,  by  burning 
wood  in  the  bed-chambers,  and  never  sleeping  on  the  ground. 

F'emce, 
VsNTCfi  stands  on  numerous  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  harbonr, 
which  has  many  shallows.  The  first  view  of  the  city  to  a  stranger 
affords  pleasure  and  astonishment:  it  appears  at  a  distance  like  an 
immense  town  floating  on  the  surface  of  tne  sea.  The  rise  of  Venice 
was  occasioned  by  Attila,  who  assumed  the  appellation  of"  the  scourge 
of  God,"  when  he  drove  all  before  him  with  fire  and  sword,  and  some 
of  the  many  who  fled  from  his  fury,  took  refuge  on  the  banks  and 
islands  where  Venice  now  stands. 

'  The  mhabitauts  of  Venice  are  a  lively,  mgenious  people,  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  public  amusements,  with  an  uncommon  relish  for  hn- 
monr,  and  yet  more  attached  to  the  real  enjoyments  of  life,  than  Id 


*  The  Roman  territory. 
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ihog0  wlikh  depend  on  evteatalioa  and  proceed  from  vuiitf*  Tke 
Gouimou  people  display  qualities  very  rarel^r  to  be  found  in  tbea 
sphere  of  life,  being  remarkably  sober,  obliging  to  strangers,  and 
l^ntle  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another. 

The  Venetians  are,  in  general,  tall  and  well  made,  of  a  brown, 
ruddy  colour,  with  dark  eyes.  The  women  have  a  fine  countenance, 
with  expressive  features,  and  a  skin  of  rich  carnation;  they  dress 
their  hair  in  a  &nciful  manner,  which  becomes  tbem  very  much. 
They  are  of  an  easy  address,  and  have  no  aversion  from  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  those  strangers  who  are  presented  by  relations, 
or  are  properly  recommended  to  them.  Foreigners  are  under  less 
restraint  here  than  the  natives,  and  many,  after  having  lived  in  most 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  have  preferred  the  city  of  Venice,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  variety  of  amusements,  the  gentle  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  freedom  allowed  in  every  thing,  except  in  blaming 
the  measures  of  government. 

The  houses  are  thought  inconvenient  b^  many  of  the  English ;  tlie 
floors  are  ofa  red  kind  of  plaster,  with  a  bnlliant  glossy  sur^e,  more 
beautiful  than  wood,  and  are  preferable  in  case  of  fire,  the  progress 
of  which  they  are  calculated  to  check.  The  principal  apartments  are 
on  the  second  floor ;  the  first  is  seldom  inhabited,  and  is  often  filled 
with  lumber ;  they  prefer  the  second,  as  being  further  removed  from 
the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  lakes,  or  as  being  better  lighted  and 
more  cheerful. 

Venetian  Dresses, 

The  robe  of  the  nobles  is  of  black  cloth,  or  baize,  not  unlike  the 
gowns  worn  by  our  barristers ;  in  winter  they  have  one  faced  with 
for,  and  bound  with  a  girdle  about  their  waist.  They  have  no  hat,  but 
a  woollen  cap  in  the  shape  of  a  deep  crown  of  a  hat ;  but  they  rarely 
wear  it,  otherwise  than  under  the  arm.  These  noblemell  look  upon 
themselves  as  so  many  princes,  and  before  the  late  revolution,  all  per- 
sonal addresses  were  made  to  them  with  the  title  of  Excellenza. 
When  a  nobleman  and  tradesman  used  to  meet,  the  latter  made  a 
stand,  and  a  low  reverence,  not  raising  himself  till  the  other  was  past; 
and  as  he  went  by,  the  tradesman  pronounced  in  a  humble  tone,  the 
word  '*  Excellenza"  The  magnificence  of  the  rich  is  exhibited  in 
fine  houses  and  furniture,  but  not  in  their  manner  of  living,  for  in  this 
they  are  the  greatest  economists.  They  agree  with  a  cook  to  furnish 
so  many  dishes  at  so  much  per  day. 

The  noble  ladies  are  allowed  hut  little  finery ;  they  are  obliged 
to  wear  black,  and  no  jewels  are  allowed,  except  the  first  year  after 
marriage.  A  gold  chain  or  pearls,  about  the  wrist,  is  their  chief 
ornament.  Venetian  ladies  are  not  permitted  the  use  of  coaches ;  a 
gondola,  with  two  men  to  row  it,  is  the  only  method  tliey  have  of 
^roing  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  no  servants  ever  attend  them 
m  their  gondolas,  except  a  female  guard  upon'  the  lady  when  she 
goes  to  mass,  which  is  the  business  upon  which  they  most  frequently 
go  abroad. 

AmusemerUs, 

The  number  of  play-houses  in  Venice  is  very  extraordinary,  con; 

lidering  the  size  of  the  place.     A  trifle  is  demanded  at  the  ctoor  ftir 

admitt^ce ;  this  entitles  a  person  to  go  injtP  the  pit,  where  he  may 

look  about,  and  determine  what  part  of  the  house  he  will  sit  in.  Then 
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ave  mwu  of  chain  vihmA  in  front  of  the  nt,  nest  tiie  orahestn^tlw 
■eatf  of  which  are  a>lded  to  the  backs  and  fastened  by  a  lock ;  tbote 
who  choose  to  take  them,  pay  a  little  more  money  to  the  door»kee|Kir 
who  immediately  unlocks  the  seat.  These  chairs  are  occnpied  by 
decent  looking*  people,  but  the  back  part  of  the  pit  is  filled  with  foot- 
men, and  mechanics  in  their  working  clothes*  The  nobihty  and  better 
tort  of  citizens  have  boxes  retained  for  the  year,  but  there  are  always 
a  anfficient  number  to  let  to  strangers,  and  the  price  of  them  yaries 
erery  night,  according  to  the  season,  and  the  piece  acted. 
Naples. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  inhabited  parts,  is 
prodigious  :  this  arisen  from  the  extraordinary  serenity  of  its  climate, 
the  riches  of  its  soil,  its  sea,  and  the  manners  of  the  country.  Men 
live  here  at  a  small  expense;  they  live  on  little,  and  a  long  time. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  is  said  to  blunt  the  ap{)etite,  and  if  it  increases 
the  thirst,  it  multiplies  the  means  of  satisfying  it.  The  Appenines 
quench  the  thirst  ot  the  Neapolitans  with  their  snows,  the  sea  nourish- 
es them  with  its  fish,  the  ashes  from  Vesuvius  act  as  manure,  and  ren- 
der the  land  fertile  in  fruits  and  com. 

In  London  and  Paris,  says  Dr.  Moore,  the  people  who  fill  the 
atreets  are  mere  passengers,  hurrying  from  place  to  place  on  business; 
and  when  they  choose  to  converse,  or  to  amuse  themselves,  thgr  re-> 
sort  to  public  walks  or  gardens :  at  Naples,  the  citizens  have  fewer 
avocations  of  business  to  excite  their  activity;  they  have  no  public 
walks  to  which  thev  can  resort,  and  are,  therefore,  more  frequently 
seen  sauntering  and  conversing  in  the  streets,  where  a  ^reat  propor- 
tion of  the  poorer  sort,  for  want  of  habitations,  are  obliged  to  spend 
the  night  as  well  as  the  day. 

The  usual  noise  heard  in  the  houses  of  London  from  the  streets,  is 
that  of  carriages ;  but  at  Naples,  where  they  talk  with  uncommon  vi- 
racity,  and  where  whole  streets  full  of  talkers  are  in  continual  em- 
ployment, the  noise  of  the  carriages  is  completely  drowned  in  the  ag- 
rreg^ted  clack  of  human  voices.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  idleness, 
fewer  riots  or  outrages  of  any  kind  happen  than  might  be  expected 
in  a  town  where  the  police  is  far  from  being  strict,  and  where  such 
multitudes  of  poor  unemployed  people  meet  together  every  day.  This 
partly  proceeds  from  the  national  character  of  the  Italians,  and  partly 
from  the  common  people  being  universally  sober,  and  never  inflamed 
with  spirituous  liquors.  Iced  water  and  lemonade  are  among  the 
luxuries  of  the  lowest  people:  the  half-starved  lazzarone  is  often 
tempted  to  spend  the  small  pittance  destined  for  the  maintenance  of 
Iris  family,  on  this  bewitching  beverage,  as  the  most  dissolute  in  Lon- 
don spend  their  wages  in  gin ;  so  that  the  same  extravagance  which 
cools  the  lower  classes  of  one  city,  tends  to  inflame  those  of  the  other 
to  acts  of  excess  and  brutality. 

The  richest  and  most  commodious  convents  in  Europe,  for  both 
sexes,  are  in  this  city ;  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  hills  of  the  envi- 
rons arc  covered  with  them ;  a  small  part  of  their  revenue  is  spent  in 
feeding  the  poor,  the  monks  distributing  bread  and  soup  to  a  certain 
number  every  day  before  the  doors  of  the  convents.  Some  of  ihe 
friars  follow  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery ;  and  to  each  convent 
there  is  an  apothecary's  shop,  from  which  meilicines  are  delivered  to 
tfaepoor  gratis. 

Tne  Lazzaroni  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  ofNaples; 
and  have,  on  some  occa<;ions,  had  the  government  of  the  city,  for  a 
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iltf#f  tane^  m  tiieir  cnni  bands.    Tfaej  ftro  cumpiiijed  ftt  fliore  Amb 

tiarty  tboasand,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  no  dweUSn^-hoosety 
but  fileep  every  niriit  uoder  porticoes,  piazzas,  or  any  kind  of  shelter 
they  can  find.  Those  of  them  who  have  wives  and  children  live  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  in  htitB  or  caverns,  or  chambers  dag*  out  of 
the  monntains.  Some  g;ain  a  livelihood  by  fishing-,  others  by  carry- 
ing burdens  to  and  from  the  shipping ;  many  walk  about  the  streets 
ready  to  run  on  errands,  or  to  perform  any  labour  in  their  power,  for 
a  small  recompense. 

This  class  of  people  are  treated  with  the  greatest  tyranny  by  the 
nobility,  and  even  bv  their  livery  servants ;  instead  of  ca]lingj:hem 
to  make  way  when  tne  noise  in  tiie  streets  prevent  the  people'*'firom 
hearing  the  approach  of  the  carriages,  a  stroke  across  the  shoulders 
with  the  cane  of  the  running  footman  is  the  usual  warning  they  re- 
ceive. Nothing  animates  this  people  to  insurrection  but  some  univer- 
sal cause,  as  a  scarcity  of  bread ;  every  other  grievance  they  endure 
as  if  it  were  their  charter.  "  When  we  consider,"  says  M.  Von  Kotze- 
bue,  ^'  thirty  thousand  human  creatures  without  beds  or  habitations, 
wandering  almost  naked  in  search  of  food  through  the  streets  of  a  well- 
built  city :  when  we  think  of  the  opportunities  they  have  of  being  to- 
gether, of  comparing  their  own  destitute  situation  with  the  affluence 
of  others,  one  cannot  help  being  astonished  at  their  patience." 

To  enjoy  the  picture  of  Naples  at  its  finest  point  of  view,  you  must 
sail  out  in  the  morning  about  a  mile  from  the  mole,  and  catch  the  sun 
rising  behind  the  hills.  There  you  can  distinguish  at  once  the  three 
celebrated  craters  upon  which  the  city  forms  a  loose  amphitheatre  : 
you  see  the  whole  elevation  broken  into  great  masses  and  crossed  by 
great  lines;  lines  formed  of  long  palaces,  hanging  gardens,  and  re- 
gular rows  of  terraced  roofe :  you  trace  the  outline  on  the  sea  curi- 
ously indented,  the  shipping  clustered  behind  the  moles,  and  castles 
or  towers  on  the  points  of  projection. 

Naples,  in  its  interior,  has  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  crowd  of  Lon- 
don is  uniform  and  intelligible :  it  is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion  : 
it  is  the  crowd  of  business.  The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  ge- 
neral tide  rolling  up  and  down,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  tide  a  hun- 
dred eddies  of  men.  Here  you  are  swept  on  by  the  current,  there 
you  are  wheeled  round  by  the  vortex.  A  diversity  of  trades  dispute 
with  you  the  streets.  You  are  stopped  by  a  carpenter's  bench,  you 
are  lost  among  shoemakers'  stools,  you  dash  among  the  pots  of  a  mac- 
caroni-^tall,  and  you  escape  behind  a  lazarone's  night-basket.  In 
this  reign  of  caricature  every  bargain  sounds  like  a  battle ;  the  po- 
pular exhibitions  are  full  of  the  CTotesque ;  some  of  their  church 
processions  would  frighten  a  war-horse.    • 

Hie  mole  seems  on  hotydays  an  epitome  of  the  town,  and  exhibits 
most  of  its  humours.  Here  stands  a  method  istical  friar  preaching  to 
one  row  of  lazaroni;  there,  Punch,  the  representative  of  the  na- 
tion, holds  fortii  to  a  crowd.  Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the 
miracles  which  he  has  performed  vr  ith  a  sacred  wax-work  on  which 
ne  rubs  his  agnuses  and  sells  them,  thus  impregnated  with  grace,  for 
a  grano  a-piece.  Beyond  him  are  quacks  in  hussar  uniform,  exalting 
tiieir  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as  if  they  were  not  content 
with  one  mode  of  killing.  The  nex^  professor  is  a  dog  of  knowledge, 
^reat  in  his  own  little  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite  to  him  stand  two 
jocund  old  men,  in  the  centre  of  an  oval  group,  singing  alternately  to 
»hcir  crazy  guitars.  Further  on  is  a  motley  audience  seated  on  planfc*. 
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and  iMteBinff  to  a  tngi-conuc  filosofo,  who  reeds,  smfs^aiid  g«stiC3^ 
Utes  old  gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his  Paladinik. 

This  is  a  theatre  where  any  stranger  may  study  for  nothing^  the 
manners  of  the  people.  At  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo  the  mind,  as  weU 
as  the  man,  is  parted  off  from  its  fellows  in  an  elbow-chair.  There 
all  is  reg^ation  and  silence :  no  applause,  no  censure,  no  object  wor- 
tiiy  of  attention  except  the  court  and  the  fiddle.  There  the  drama — 
but  what  is  a  drama  in  Naples  without  Punch  ?  or  what  is  Punch  out 
of  Naples?  Here,  in  his  native  tongue,  and  among  his  own  country- 
men, Punch  is  a  person  of  real  power*  he  dresses  up  and  retails  aD 
the  drolleries  of  the  day :  he  is  the  channel  and  sometimes  the  source 
of  the  passing  opinions ;  he  can  inflict  ridicule,  he  could  gain  a  mob, 
or  keep  the  whole  kingdom  in  ^  jod  humour.  Such  was  De  Fiori, 
the  Aristophanes  of  his  nation,  immortal  in  buffoonery. 

The  streets  of  Naples  are  straight,  but  in  generai  yery  narrow. 
The  squares  are  irregular  both  in  Sieir  plans  and  erections.  Some 
are  refreshed  with  fountains,  others  are  decorated  with  statues  or 
sculptured  obelisks.  The  houses  are  lofty,  their  roofs  are  flat,  more 
than  half  their  fronts  consist  in  window,  and  every  window  is  faced 
with  an  iron  balcony. 

Naples,  though  still  behind  other  nations,  is  g^dually  following 
their  advanced  improvements.  Of  late  the  houses  are  more  adapted 
to  modem  life  :  the  apartments  are  cleaner  and  more  commodious ; 
their  casements  no  longer  consist  of  oiled  paper  or  shutters,  nor  their 
hangings  of  greasy  old  silk  or  velvet.  The  streets  are  no  longer  oes- 
tilential  with  filth,  or  infested  with  bepfgars.  These  are  now  confined 
in  the  Seraglio,  and  are  there  maintained  at  the  expense  of  Uie  shop- 
keepers. Thus  tlie  sound  ]>art  of  the  community  must  feed  the  dis- 
eased ;  vet  the  sore  in  itself  is  rather  cicatrized  than  healed ;  for  thou- 
sands of  the  poor  conceal  their  wants  through  terror  of  confinement, 
and  prefer  dying,  at  their  own  freedom,  at  home. 

To  a  mere  student  of  nature,  to  an  artist,  to  a  man  of  pleasure,  to 
any  man  that  can  be  happy  among  people  who  seldom  aJTect  yirtue, 
perhaps  there  is  no  residence  in  Europe  so  tempting  as  Naples  and 
its  environs.  What  variety  of  attraction ! — ^a  climate  where  heaven*s 
breath  smells  sweet  and  wooingly — the  most  beautiful  interchange 
of  sea  and  land — ^wines,  fruits,  provisions,  in  their  highest  excellence 
— a  \igorous  and  luxuriant  nature,  unparalleled  in  its  productions 
and  processes — all  the  wonder  of  volcanic  power  spent  or  in  action 
— antiquities  on  earth — a  coast  which  was  once  the  fairyrland  of 
poets,  and  the  favourite  retreat  of  great  men. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompen, 

Inexhaustible  mines  of  curiosities  are  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  a  city  lying  between  Naples  and  Mount  Vesuvius, 
which  was  destroyed  tjy  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Nero ; 
and  in  the  first  year  of  that  of  Titus  it  was  totsdly  overwhelmed  by  a 
stream  of  lava*  from  the  neighbouring  volcano ;  which  in  its  pro- 
gress filial  up  the  streets,  and  overtopped  the  bouses  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  sixty-eight  feet,  and  in  others  to  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred feet.  Some  traces  of  lliis  city  were  discovered  in  1713,  but  in 
1 730  the  city  itself  was,  by  the  industry  of  the  Neapolitans,  made  vi* 
sible,  also  the  bed  of  the  river  by  which  it  was  formerl)'  watered.  Tlje 

•  It  was  destroyed  by  showers  of  stones  and  ashes,  not  by  lava. — ^P 
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lemple  of  Jupiter,  the  theatre,  statues,  buftts,  painting^,  nttimionptty 
fomiture,  aiid  utensils  of  every  kind,  are  brought  to  light.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  streets  of  the  city  were  straight  ai»d  regular,  the  hootet 
amfi>nn ;  sonie  of  the  rooms  were  floored  with  marble,  others,  with 
beautiful  mosaic  work,  and  the  meaner  sort  with  bricks  three  feet 
loiuf  and  six  inches  thick.  A  few  human  skeletons  were  disoorerad, 
and  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  silver  and  gold. 

Pompeii,  another  town,  involved  in  the  same  destruction,  was  not 
found  till  forty  years  after  the  latter.  M  Von  Kotzebue,  on  approach- 
ing  it  from  Naples,  says : — ^'  I  tremblingly  alight,  and  proceed  throittfh 
the  g^teof  that  Pompeii,  which  Seneca  and  Tacitus  once  called  '  we 
fiunous  Campanium  town.'  Yes ;  at  that  time,  when  surrounded  hy 
the  sea,  a  forest  tji  masts  stood  in  the  now  vanished  haven  :  trade 
flourished ;  luxury  raged ;  buyers  and  sellers  thronged  in  at  this  gate, 
which  at  present  lea&  only  to  desert  streets.  My  foot  now  steps  on 
the  same  pavement  as  was  trodden  on  eighteen  hundred  years  ago: 
the  tracks  of  the  wheels  are  still  visible,  which  then  rolled  over  it. 
An  elevated  path  runs  by  the  side  of  tlie  houses  for  foot  passengers ; 
and  that  the^r  might,  in  rainy  weather,  pass  commodiously  over  to 
the  opposite  side,  larg^  flat  stones,  three  of  which  take  up  the  width 
of  the  road,  were  laid  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  As  the  carria^s, 
in  order  to  avoid  these  stones,  were  obliged  to  use  the  intermediate 
spaces,  the  tracks  of  the  wheels  are  there  most  visible.  The  whole 
pavement  is  in  good  condition ;  it  consists  merely  of  considerable 
pieces  of  lava,  which,  however,  are  not  cut  (as  at  present]  into 
squares,  and  may  have  been,  on  that  account,  tne  more  durable.     . 

''  Thu  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  main  street  of  Pompeii,  which, 
however,  I  very  much  doubt ;  for  the  houses  on  both  sides,  witli  tl<e 
exception  of  some  few,  were  evidently  the  habitations  of  common  ci- 
tizens, and  were  small  and  provided  witii  books.  The  street  itself, 
too,  is  narrow  ;  two  carriages  only  could  go  abreast.  But  without 
wishing  to  investigate  what  the  envious  bosom  of  the  ashes  still  con- 
ceal, let  us  dwell  for  a  time  on  what  lies  before  us,  and  eternal  be  the 
memory  of  the  vintner  who,  as  he  was  about  to  plant  fift^«'  years  &| 
gave,  by  the  first  stroke  of  his  spade  into  the  earth,  the  signal  for  t 
resurrection  of  a  town ! 

*^  We  will  stay  a  moment  before  this  booth,  in  which  liquors  were 
sold.  We  feel  disposed  to  call  for  the  master  of  the  house;  he  ap- 
pears only  to  be  absent  for  a  time  on  business,  perhaps  to  fill  his  casks 
again,  which  stood  in  these  niches ;  for  the  marble  table  bears  the 
very  marks  of  Uie  cups  left  by  the  drinkers,  who  are  just  departed. 
Is  no  one  coming  ?  well  then,  we  will  go  into  the  next  house.  The 
tenant  here  has  bad  a  salutation  of  black  stone  inlaid  in  his  threshold : 
we  are  therefore  welcome,  and  ma^^,  without  hesitation,  satisfy  our 
curiosity.  On  entering  the  habitations,  we  are  struck  at  the  first 
glance  with  the  strangeness  of  their  construction.  The  middle  of  the 
house  forms  a  square  something  like  the  cross  passages  of  a  cloister, 
often  surrounded  by  pillars ;  cleanly,  and  paved  with  party-coloUred, 
pretty  mosaic.  In  the  middle  is  a  cooling  well,  and  on  boUi  sides  are 
little  chambers,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  but  high,  and  paints 
ed  a  fine  red  or  yellow.  The  floor  is  of  mosaic,  and  the  door  b  made 
generally  to  serve  as  a  window,  there  being  but  one  apartment  whteh 
leceires  light  through  a  thick  blue  glass.  Many  of  these  rooms  ate 
rappoaed  to  have  been  bed-chambers,  because  there  is  an  elevated 
broad  siept  on  which  tiie  bed  may  have  stood,  and  some  of  the  piotnm 
«fp9iir  iHKMt  appropriate  to  a  sleeping-room.  Others  are  Mpposed  to 
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hftre  bees  dreMm^roomt,  because  on  the  walk  a  Vemn  is  being  de- 
corated by  the  Graces,  and  all  sorts  of  little  flasks  and  boxes  were 
foond  in  tnem.  The  larger  served  for  dining-rooms,  and  in  some, 
toitable  aocomniodations  for  cold  and  hot  bauis  are  to  be  met  with. 

*^  The  manner  in  which  a  whole  room  mig^ht  be  perfectly  heated, 
was  what  particularly  struck  me.  A^nst  Uie  usual  wall,  a  second 
was  erected,  standiar  a  little  distance  from  the  first*  For  this  pur- 
pose, large  square  tiles  were  taken,  having,  like  our  tiles,  a  sort  of 
nook,  so  that  they  kept  the  first  wall,  as  it  were,  off  from  them  :  a 
hollow  space  was  thus  left  all  around,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  into 
which  pipes  were  introduced,  that  carried  the  warmth  into  the  cham 
ber,  and  rendered  the  whole  place  one  stove  as  it  were.  The  an 
cients  were  also  attentive  to  avoid  the  vapour  or  smell  from  their 
lamps.  In  some  houses  there  is  a  niche  made  in  the  wall  for  the 
lamp,  with  a  little  chimney  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  through  whidi 
the  smoke  ascended.  Opposite  to  the  house  door,  we  see  the  largest 
room,  which  is  properly  a  sort  of  hall,  for  it  has  only  three  walls,  being- 
quite  open  in  the  iore-part.  The  side  rooms  have  no  connexion  with 
each  otner ;  they  are  divided  off  like  the  cells  of  monks,  the  door  of 
each  leading  to  a  fountain. 

*'  Most  of  the  houses  consist  of  one  such  square,  surrounded  by 
looms.  In  a  few,  some  decayed  steps  seem  to  have  led  to  an  upper 
story,  which  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Some  habitations,  however^ 
probably  of  the  richer  and  more  fashionable,  were  far  more  spacious. 
In  these,  a  first  court  is  often  connected  with  a  second,  and  even  witb 
a  third,  by  passages ;  in  other  respects  their  arrangements  pretty 
fpenerally  resemble  the  rest.  Many  garlands  of  flowers  and  vine- 
branches,  and  many  handsome  pictures,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls.  It  was  formerly  permitted  for  the  guides  to  sprinkle  thest 
pictures  with  fresh  water,  in  the  presence  of  travellers,  and  thus  re- 
vive their  former  splendour  for  a  moment :  but  this  is  now  strictly 
forbidden ;  and,  indeed,  not  without  reason,  since  the  frequent  wa- 
tering might  at  length  totally  rot  away  the  wall. 

^'  A  large  countiy  house  near  the  gate,  undoubtedly  belonged  to  a 
very  wealthy  man,  and  would,  in  fact,  still  invite  inhabitants  within 
itsvralls.  It  is  very  extensive,  stands  against  a  hill,  and  has  many 
stories.  Its  finely  decorated  rooms  are  unusually  spacious ;  and  its 
terraces  airy,  from  which  we  look  down  into  a  pretty  garden,  that  has 
been  now  again  planted  with  flowers.  A  covered  passage,  resting  on 
pillars  encloses  the  garden  on  three  sides :  it  was  painted,  and  seired, 
probably,  in  rainy  weather,  as  an  agreeable  walk.  It  has  a  fine  arch- 
ed cellar  underneath.  A  number  of  amp^^ce,  or  large  wine-vessels, 
are  to  be  seen  here,  which  are  still  leaning  against  the  wall,  as  the 
butler  left  them  when  he  fetched  up  the  last  goblet  of  wine  for  his 
master.  Here  we  found  more  than  twenty  human  skeletons,  of  fugi- 
tives, who  thought  to  save  themselves  under  ground,  and  certainly 
experienced  a  tenfold  more  cruel  death  than  those  suffered  who  were 
m  the  open  air. 

"  Ah  !  when  we  wander  through  the  desert  streets  and  houses,  the 
question  every  moment  recurs.  What  became  of  all  these  inhiabi- 
tants,  who  appear  to  be  just  gone  away  for  a  moment  only,  leaving 
every  thing  lying  or  standing  about  as  they  had  used  it  ?  Pead  the 
delineation  of  Pliny :  "  A  darkness  suddenly  overspread  the  coun- 
try ;  not  like  the  darkness  of  a  moonless  liight,  but  like  that  of  a 
wsed  room,  in  which  the  light  is  on  a  sudden  extinguish^.  Wo- 
rsen sQieMned,  children  meaned,  men  cried.    Here  chHdran  were 
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'jinaDody  caltiDg.'heir  purents ;  and  there,  parents  were  seeking  their 
dhddren,  or  husbands  their  wives :  all  recognised  each  other  onlj  by 
their  cries.  The  former  lamented  their  own  fate,  and  the  latter  that 
of  those  dearest^to  them.  Many  wished  for  death,  from  tlie  fear  of 
dyu^.  Many  called  on  the  gfods  for  assistance:  others  despaired  of 
the  assistance  of  the  gt>ds,  and  thought  this  the  last  eternal  night  of 
tlie  world.  Actual  dangers  Were  magnified  by  unreal  terrors.  The 
earth  continued  to  shake ;  the  men,  half  distracted,  to  reel  about, 
exageerating  their  own  and  others'  fears,  by  terrifying'  predictions." 
**  This  18  3ie  dreadful,  but  true  picture,  which  Phny  g^ves  us  of 
the  horrors  of  those  who  were,  however,  far  from  the  extremity  of 
their  misery.  But  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Pompei- 
aiis,  when  the  roaring  of  the  mountain,  and  the  quaKine  of  the  earth, 
waked  them  from  their  first  sleep  ?  They  attempted  suso  to  escape ; 
and,  seizing  the  most  valuable  tbmgs  thev  could  lay  cheir  hands  upon 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight.  In  this 
street,  and  before  the  house  that  is  marked  with  the  friendly  saluta- 
tion on  its  threshold,  seven  skeletons  were  found :  the  first  carried  a 
lamp,  and  the  rest  had  still  between  the  bones  of  their  fingers  some- 
thing that  they  wished  to  save.  On  a  sudden  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  storm  that  descended  from  heaven,  and  buried  in  the  grave 
thus  made  for  them.  Before  the  above-mentioned  country  house  was 
still  a  male  skeleton  standing;  with  a  dish  in  his  hand ;  and  as  on  his 
finger  he  wore  one  of  those  rings  that  were  allowed  to  be  worn  only 
by  Roman  knig^hts,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  had  just  opened  the  back  garden  gate,  with  the  intent  of 
flying',  when  the  shower  overwhelmed  him.  Several  skeletons  were 
found  in  the  very  posture  in  which  they  had  breathed  their  last,  with- 
out being  forced  oy  the  sanies  of  death  to  drop  the  things  which 
they  had  in  tfieir  hands.  This  leads  me  to  conjecture,  that  the  thick 
mass  of  ashes  must  have  come  down  all  at  once,  in  such  immense 

Soantities,  as  instantly  to  cover  them.  But  what  must  have  been 
le  pitiable  condition  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  buildings 
and  cellars  f  Buried  in  the  thickest  darkness,  they  were  secluded 
from  every  thing  but  lingering  torment ;  and  who  can  paint  to  him- 
self, without  shuddering,  a  slow  dissolution  approaching,  amidst  all 
the  agonies  of  body  and  of  mind  ?  The  soul  recoils  from  the  contem- 
plation of  such  images. 

"  A  walk  through  a  town,  that  was  itself  but  lately  under  ground, 
cannot  be  finished  at  a  better  place  than  the  g^ves  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  are  before  the  gate  on  the  high  road.  The  tomb  of  the  priest- 
ess Mammeais  here  very  remarkable ;  which,  according  to  the  epi- 
taph, was  erected  here,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  decemvirs.  I 
slmll  not  speak,  indeed,  of  the  little  boxes  in  square  piles  of  stone, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  urns,  on  a  sort  of  altar,  surrounded 
by  the  urns  of  the  family  in  niches ;  nor  of  the  hideous  broken  masks 
i^ich  are  still  affixed  on  the  outside  of  this  pile :  but  I  shall  never 
forget  the  beautiful  seat  which  forms  a  semicircle  before  the  grave 
by  the  road  side,  and  will  hold  twenty  or  thirty  persons.  It  was 
probably  overshadowed  by  trees  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  under 
which  the  women  of  Pompeii  sat  in  the  cool  evenings,  while  their 
children  played  before  them,  and  viewed  the  crowds  that  were  passing 
tfanmgh  the' gate.  Here  I  also  sat,  wearied  both  by  mental  and  cor- 
poreal exertions,  and  surveyed  once  more,  with  pensive  looks,  the 
corpee  of  Pompeii.  What  a  throng  of  people  once  swarmed  in  this 
plBce»  all  BCtnated  by  their  necessities  and  passions !  and  now,  how 
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,  drMTT  and  desolate !  My  eyes  grew  moist  at  the  affectiiig  scene,  tk 
I  walked  along  the  ruins ;  and  reflections  on  our  transitory  conditfoo^ 
drew  tears  from  me  oo  leaving  them.  The  smallest  part  of  the  ci^ 
only  is  dug  out,  more  than  two  thirds  of  it  stiU  remaining  under  fltae 
ashes.  One  single,  street,  and  part  of  a  narrow  hy-street,  an  tte 
only  nassahle  quarters. 

*«  The  view  of  Pompeii  is  even  now  truly  impressive ;  but  how 
much  more  so  would  it  hare  been,  if  the  king  had  left  the  statues, 
household  furniture,  holy  utensils,  kx^,  standing  in  the  places  where 
they  were  discovered  while  digging !  Even  the  skeletons  m^ht  have 
been  left,  standing  and  lyinr,  and  what  they  held  in  their  hands 
should  not  have  been  taken  from  them.  The  form  of  the  old  roc^ 
had  l>een  clearly  imprinted  in  the  mass  of  ashes :  this  form  might 
have  been  imitated,  and  such  roofe  have  been  replaced.  What  wcnld 
have  been  the  sensations  of  the  stranger  on  viewing  the  utensils  for 
the  sacrifices  still  on  the  altars,  the  household  furniture  in  the  apart- 
ments, the  half  dressed  victuals  in  the  kitchens,  the  flasks  <^  ou  and 
ointment  in  the  baths,  and  the  busy  skeletons,  each  at  his  occupation ! 
He  would  have  thought  himself  in  a  city  inhabited  by  departed  spirits ; 
and,  absorbed  in  awful  contemplations  of  the  past,  would  hare  left 
Pompeii  as  the  frontiers  of  the  lower  world.'* 

£7ruj9fion«  of  VetwciiM* 
'  There  is  no  volcanic  mountain  in  Europe,  whose  desolating  Pa 
roxysms  have  been  so  fatally  experienced,  and  so  accurately  trans 
raitted  (o  us,  as  those  of  Vesuvius. 

This  mountain  is  well  known  to  constitute  one  of  the  natural  won^ 
ders  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Naples.  Like  Parnassus,  it  has  been  said  to 
consist  of  two  summits,  one  of  which,  running  in  a  westward  direc- 
tion, is  called  by  the  natives  Somma;  and  the  other,  running  in  a 
southern  line,  Proper  Vesuvius,  or  Visuvio ;  and  it  is  this  last  alone 
which  emits  fire  and  smoke.  The  two  hills  or  summits  are  separated 
by  a  valley  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  peculiarly  fertile  in  its  pro- 
ductions. The  eruptions  of  this  mountain  have  been  numerous  in 
almost  every  age  of  the  Christian  sera ;  and  on  many  occasions  pro- 
digiously destructive. 

The  greatest  modem  eruption  was  in  1794,  some  parts  of  which 
we  select  from  the  accounts  published  by  Sir  "William  Hamilton. 

On  Sunday  the  15th  of  June,  soon  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a 
•hock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Naples,  but  did  not  appear  to  be 
quite  so  violent  as  that  of  the  12th,  nor  did  it  last  so  long ;  at  the 
same  moment  a  fountain  of  bright  fire,  attended  with  a  very  black 
smoke  and  a  loud  report,  was  seen  to  issue,  and  rise  to  a  g^reat  height, 
fh>m  about  the  middle  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius ;  soon  after  anoSier 
of  the  same  kind  broke  out  at  some  littie  distance  lower  down;  then, 
as  I  suppose  from  the  blowing  up  of  a  covered  channel  fiill  of  red  hot 
lava,  it  had  the  appearance  as  if  the  lava  had  taken  its  course  direct^ 
up  the  steep  cone  of  the  volcano;  Fresh  fountains  succeeded  one 
another  hastily,  and  all  in  a  direct  line  tending,  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  down,  towards  the  towns  of  Resina  and  Torre  del  Greco.  I 
could  count  fifteen  of  them,  but  I  believe  there  were  others  obscured 
by  the  smoke. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  description  can  give  ifti  idea  of  this  fiery 
scene,  or  of  the  horrid  noises  that  attended  this  great  operation  of 
nature.  It  was  a  mixture  of  the  loudest  thunder,  with  incessant  re* 
ports,  like  those  from  a  numerous  heavy  artillery,  accompanied  by « 
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GODtiiiued  hollow  murmur,  like  that  of  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  dur- 
ing^ a  riolent  storm ;  aod  added  to  these  was  another  blowing'  noise, 
like  that  of  the  going  up  of  a  large  flight  of  sky  rockets,  and  which 
brought  to  my  mind  also  that  noise  which  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  enormous  bellows  on  the  furnace  o(  the  Car]x>n  iron  foundry 
in  Scotland,  and  which  it  perfectly  resembled.  The  frequent  falling 
of  the  hugpe  stones  and  scoriso,  which  were  thrown  up  to  an  incredi* 
ble  height  from  some  of  the  new  mouths,  and  one  of  which  having 
been  since  measured  by  the  Abbe  Tata  (who  haspublished  an  account 
of  this  eruption,]  was  ten  feet  high,  and  thirty-five  in  circumference, 
contributed  unaoubtedly  to  the  concussion  of  the  earth  and  air, 
which  kept  all  the  houses  at  Naples  for  several  hours  in  a  constant 
tremor,  every  door  and  window  shaking  and  rattling  incessantly,  and 
the  bells  ringing.  This  was  an  awful  moment !  The  sky,  from  a 
bright  full  moon  and  star  light,  be^an  to  be  obscured ;  the  moon  had 
presently  the  appearance  of  being  in  an  eclipse,  and  soon  after  was 
totally  lost  in  obscurity.  The  murmurs  of  the  prayers  and  lamenta- 
tions of  a  numerous  populace  forming  various  processions,  and  pa« 
rading  in  the  streets,  added  likewise  to  the  horror. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius began  to  show  signs  of  being  open,  by  some  black  smoke  issu- 
ing out  of  it ;  and  at  day  break  another  smoke,  tinged  with  red,  is- 
smag  from  an  opening  near  the  crater,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  facing  the  town  of  Ottaiano,  showed  that  a  new  mouth 
had  opened  there,  and  from  which,  as  we  heard  afterwards,  a  consi- 
derable stream  of  lava  issued,  and  ran  with  great  velocity  through  a 
wood,  which  it  burnt ;  and  having  run  about  three  miles  in  a  few 
hours,  it  stopped  before  it  had  arrived  at  the  vineyards  or  cultivated 
lands.  The  crater,  and  all  the  conical  part  of  Vesuvius,  was  soon 
involved  in  clouds  and  darkness,  and  so  it  remained  for  several  day? ; 
but  above  these  clouds,  although  of  a  great  height,  we  could  often  dis- 
.cern  fresh  columns  of  smoke  from  toe  crater,  rising  furiously  still 
higfher,  until  the  whole  mass  remained  in  the  usual  form  of  a  pine 
tree:  and  m  that  gigantic  mass  of  heavy  clouds  the  fierill%  or  vol- 
canic lightning,  was  frec|uently  visible,  even  in  the  day  time.  About 
five  o'clock  m  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  could  plainly  perceive, 
that  the  lava  which  had  first  broke  out  from  the  several  new  mouths 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  had  reached  the  sea,  and  was  run- 
ning into  it,  having  overwhelmed,  burnt,  and  destroyed  the  greatest 
part  of  Torre  del  Greco,  the  principal  stream  of  lava  having  taken 
lb  course  through  the  very  centre  of  the  town.  We  observed  from 
Naples,  that  when  the  lava  was  in  the  vineyards  in  its  way  to  the 
town,  there  issued  often  and  in  different' parts  of  it,  a  bright  pale 
flame,  and  very  different  from  the  deep  red  of  the  lava ;  this  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  burning  of  the  trees  that  supported  the  vines.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  this  eruption,  aslies  fell  thick  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  all  the  way  from  Portici  to  the  Torre  del  Greco ;  and  what 
«  remarkable,  although  there  were  not  at  that  time  any  clouds  in  the 
Air,  except  those  of  smoke  from  the  mountain,  the  ashes  were  wet, 
wid  accompanied  with  large  drops  of  water,  which,  as  I  have  beeo 
well  assured,  were  to  the  taste  very  salt ;  the  road,  which  is  paved, 
was  as  wet  as  if  there  had  been  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  Those  ashei 
were  black  and  coarse,  like  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  whereas  those 
that  fell  there,  and  at  Naples  some  days  after,  were  of  a  light  gray 
•okrar,  and  as  fine  as  Spanish  snuff,  or  powdered  bark 
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The  tovrn  of  Torre  del  Greco  contained  about  18,000  in^abitan(B, 
all  of  whom  (except  about  fifteen,  whom  either  from  age  or  infirmi- 
ty, could  not  be  moved,  and  were  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  in  their 
houses)  escaped  either  to  Castel-a-mare,  which  was  the  ancient  Sta- 
biae,  or  to  Naples  ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  lava  was  such,  after 
it  had  altered  its  course  from  Resma,  which  town  it  first  threatened, 
and  had  joined  a  fresh  lava  that  issued  from  one  of  the  new  mouths  in 
a  vineyard  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  that  it  ran  like  a  torrent  over 
the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco,  allowing  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
scarcely  time  to  save  their  lives ;  their  goods  and  effects  were  totally 
abandoned,  and,  indeed,  several  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  houses  had 
been  surrounded  with  lava  whilst  they  remained  in  them,  escaped 
from  them  and  saved  their,  lives  the  following  day,  by  coming  out  at 
the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  walking  over  the  scoriae  on  the  surface 
of  the  red  hot  lava. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  the  wind  having  for  a  short  space  of  time 
cleared  away  the  tiiick  cloud  from  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  we  discover- 
ed tliat  a  great  part  of  its  crater,  particularly  on  the  west  side  oppo- 
site Naples,  had  fadlen  in,  which  it  probably  did  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  this  day,  as  a  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
felt  at  that  moment  at  Resina,  and  other  parts  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  volcano.  The  clouds  of  smoke,  mixed  with  the  ashes  which,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  were  as  fine  as  Spanish  snuff*,  (so  much  so  that 
the  impression  of  a  seal  with  my  coat  of  arms  would  remain  distinctly 
marked  upon  them,]  were  of  such  a  density  as  to  appear  to  have  iAie 
greatest  difficulty  in  forcing  tKeir  passage  out  of  tlie  now  widely  ex- 
tended mouth  of  Vesuvius,  which  certainly,  since  the  top  fell  in,  can- 
not be  much  short  of  two  miles  in  circumference.  One  cloud  heaped 
on  another,. and  succeeding  one  another  incessantly,  formed  in  a  few 
hours  such  a  gigantic  and  elevated  column  of  the  darkest  hue  over 
the  mountain,  as  seemed  to  threaten  Naples  with  immediate  destruc- 
tion, having  at  one  time  been  bent  over  the  city,  and  appearing  to 
be  much  too  massive  and  ponderous  to  remain  long  suspended  in  the  * 
air ;  it  was  besides  replete  with  the ^cri//i,  or  volcanic  lightning. 

My  curiosity  induced  me  to  go  upon  Mount  Vesuvius,  as  soon  as  I 
thought  1  might  do  it  with  any  degree  of  prudence,  which  was  not  un- 
til the  30th  of  June,  and  then  it  was  attended  with  some  risk,  as  wiU 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  The  crater  of  Vesuvius,  ex- 
cept at  short  intervals,  had  been  continually  obscured  by  the  volcanic 
clouds  ever  since  the  1 6th,  and  was  so  this  day,  with  frequent  flashes 
of  lightning  playing  in  those  clouds,  and  attended  as  usual  with  a  noise 
like  thunder ;  and  the  fine  ashes  were  still  falling  on  Vesuvius,  but 
still  more  on  the  mountain  of  Somma.  I  went  up  the  usual  way  by 
Resina,  attended  by  my  old  Cicerone  of  the  mountain,  Bartolomeo 
Pumo,  with  whom  I  have  been  sixty-eight  times  on  the  highest  point 
of  Vesuvius.  I  observed  in  my  way  through  the  village  of  Resina,  that 
many  of  the  stones  of  the  pavement  had  been  loosened,  and  were  de- 
ranged by  the  earthquakes,  particularly  that  of  the  18th,  which  at- 
tended the  falling  in  of  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  and  which,  as  they 
told  me  there,  had  been  so  violent  as  to  throw^nany  people  down,  ana 
oblige  all  the  inhabitants  of  Resina  to  quit  their  houses  hastily,  and  to 
which  they  did  not  dare  return  for  two  days.  The  leaves  of  all  the 
vines  were  burnt  by  the  ashes  that  liad  fallen  on  them,  and  many  of 
the  vines  themselves  were  buried  under  the  ashes,  and  great  branchea 
of  the  trees  that  supported  them  hai  been  torn  off  by  their  weight. 
In  short,  nothing  but  ruin  and  desolation  was  to  be  seen.    The  ashti* 
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•I  the  fool  of  the  mountain  were  but  ten  or  twehre  inohet  tfaiek  oo 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but,  in  proportion  as  we  asceajed,  their 
thickness  increased  to  several  feet,  I  dare  say  not  less  than  nine  or  ten 
in  some  parts :  so  that  the  surface  of  the  old  rugged  laras,  that  before 
was  almost  impassable,  was  now  become  a  perfect  plain,  over  which 
we  walked  with  the  g^reatest  ease.  The  ashes  were  of  a  light  gray 
colour,  and  exceedingly  fine,  so  that  by  the  footsteps  being  marked 
on  them  as  on  snow,  we  learnt  that  three  small  parties  had  been  up 
before  us.  We  saw  likewise  the  track  of  a  fox,  that  appeared  to  hare 
been  quite  bewildered,  to  judge  from  the  man^  turns  he  had  made. 
Even  the  traces  of  lizards  and  other  little  animals,  and  of  insects, 
were  visible  on  these  fine  ashes.  We  ascended  to  the  spot  whence 
the  lava  of  the  I5th  first  issued,  and  we  followed  the  course  of  it,  which 
was  still  very  hot,  (although  covered  with  such  a  thick  coat  of  ashes,) 
quite  down  to  the  sea  of  Torre  del  Greco,  which  is  more  than  five 
miles.  A  pair  of  boots  to  which  I  had  for  the  purpose  added  a  new. 
and  thick  sole,  were  burnt  through  on  :his  expedition.  It  was  not 
possible  to  get  up  to  the  great  crater  of  Vesuvius,  nor  had  any  one  yet 
attempted  it.  The  horrid  chasms  that  exist  from  the  spot  where  the 
late  eruption  first  took  place,  in  a  straight  line  for  near  two  miles  to* 
wards  the  sea,  cannot  be  imagined.  They  formed  vallies  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  from  half  to  a  mile  wide :  and  where  the 
fountains  of  fiery  matter  existed  during  the  eruption,  are  little  moun- 
tains with  deep  craters.  Ten  thousand  men,  in  as  many  years,  could 
not,  surely,  make  such  an  alteration  on  the  face  of  Vesuvius,  as  has 
been  made  by  nature  in  the  short  space  of  five  hours.  Except  the 
exhalations  of  sulphureous  and  vitriolic  vapours,  which  broke  out 
from  different  spots  of  the  line  above  mentioned,  and  tinged  the  sur- 
face of  the  ashes  and  scoriae  in  those  parts  with  either  a  deep  or  pale 
yellow,  with  a  reddish  ochre  colour,  or  a  bright  white,  and  in  some 

Earts  with  a  deep  ^reen  and  azure  blue  fso  that  the  whole  together 
ad  the  efiectof  an  iris,)  all  around  us  haa  the  appearance  of  a  sandy 
desert.  We  went  on  the  top  of  seven  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
new-formed  mountains,  and  looked  into  their  craters,  which  on  some 
of  them  appeared  to  be  little  short  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference; 
and  although  the  exterior  perpendicular  heig^ht  of  any  of  them  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  feet,  the  depth  of  their  inverted  cone  within  was 
three  times  as  great.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have 
breathed  on  these  new  mountains  near  their  craters,  if  we  had  not 
taken  the  precaution  of  tying  a  doubled  handkerchief  over  our  mouths 
and  nostrils ;  and  even  with  that  precaution  we  could  not  resist  long, 
the  fiimes  of  the  vitriolic  acid  were  so  exceedingly  penetrating,  and 
of  such  a  suflTocating  quality.  We  found  in  one  a  double  crater,  like 
two  funnels  joined  together ;  and  in  all  there  was  some  little  smoke, 
and  depositions  of  salts  and  sulphurs,  of  the  various  colours  above 
mentioned,  just  as  is  commonly  seen  adhering  to  the  inner  walls  of 
the  principal  crater  of  Vesuvius. 

Etna  and  iU  Eruptioni, 
Etna  is  the  most  striking  phenomenon  of  the  island  of  Sicily ;  and 
though  less  frequently  delineated  than  Vesuvius,  is  so  much  more  gi- 
gantic, Uiat  the  latter,  if  placed  bv  the  side  of  it,  would  seem  nothing 
more  than  a  small  ejected  hill,  and  is  in  fact  not  larger  than  several 
of  the  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
base  of  Vesuvius  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles,  while  Etna  covers  a 
space  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  its  height  above  the  level  oi 
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tbe  sea  u  computed  at  not  Iom  tlian  deren  thousand  feet:  kni.  wlofii^ 
tiie  lava  of  the  first  not  often  devolves  its  stream  further  than  to  an 
extent  of  seven  miles,  Etna  will  emit  a  liquid  fire  capable  of  travers- 
ing' a  path  of  ttirty  miles.  The  crater  of  Vesuvius,  moreover,  has 
seldom  exceeded  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  while  that  of  Etila  is 
commonly  Uiree,  and  sometimes  six  miles.  The  best  description  of 
this  crater,  which  we  have  received  in  onr  own  day,  is  that  given  by 
Spalanzani.  According  to  him,  it  forms  an  oval  extending  from  east 
to  west,  enclosed  by  vast  frag^ments  of  lava  and  scorics ;  the  inner 
sides  b4^ng  of  various  declinations,  encrusted  vnth  orange*coloareA 
concretions  of  muriat  of  ammonia,  tlie  sal  ammoniac  of  the  shops. 
The  bottom  is  a  plain  nearly  horizontal,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in 
circumference,  with  a  large  circular  aperture,  giving  vent  to  a  co- 
lumn of  white  smoke,  below  which  is  visible  a  liquid  fiery  matter, 
like  metal  boiling  in  a  furnace.  Such  is  the  height-  of  Etna,  that  its 
eruptions  rarely  attain  its  8»'  umit,  but  more  usually  break  out  at  its 
sides.  Near  the  crater  be^ms  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice ; 
which  is  followed  by  a  woody  domain,  consisting  of  vast  forests  of 
oaks,  beeches,  firs,  and  pines,  while  the  areola  of  the  crater  is  almost 
destitute  of  vegetation.  In  this  middle  region  appear  also  chestnut 
trees  of  enormous  size,  one  of  which,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

^  cenio  canalli  (troop  of  horses,*)  measures  not  less  tlian  two  hundred 

^  and  Jour  feet  in  circumference. 

Palermo. 

Mr.  Hughes  describes  this  city  as  worthy  of  the  fine  island  of 
which  it  is  the  capital ;  it  is  divided  into  four  parts  by  two  long  streets, 
terminated  with  lofty  gates,  and  forming,  at  their  mtersection,  a  fine 
piazza,f  called  the  "  Quattro  Cantonieri.|  It  contains  many  superb 
edifices,  profusely  adorned  with  native  marbles,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  particular  observation  :  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  at 
this  time  used  for  the  session  of  parliament ;  the  cathedral,  whose  ori- 
ental Gothic  outside  puts  to  shame  its  modem  interior,  and  the  Boyal 
Palace,  to  which  a  curious  chapel  is  attached,  in  the  Arabesque  style, 
covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  rich  Mosaic. 

The  principal  inhabitants  live  in  great  splendour,  but  it  seems  to 
be  maintained  by  the  sacrifice  of  much  domestic  comfort.  Thus 
though  the  public  promenade  of  the  Mannai  glitters  every  evening 
with  costly  equipages  and  gaudy  liveries,  many  noble  mansions  ex- 
hibit the  most  disgusting  scenes  of  penury  and  meanness.  The 
amusements  appear  to  an  Englishman  very  msipid ;  even  the  Opera 
is  not  exempt  from  this  reproach,  and  is  less  frequented  for  its  scenic 
attractions,  than  for  those  of  a  subsidiary  suite  of  rooms,  called  the 
Conversazione,  which  as  a  kind  of  temple  of  gaming  and  intrigue,  is 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  Sicilian  nobility  and  gentry.         * 

Loretto  in  the  Papal  States, 

LoRETTO  is  situated  on  a  plain  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  :  it  has  a 
clean,  deserted,  and  bleak  look  :  the  houses  make  but  a  very  mean 
appearance ;  the  principal  street  consists  for  the  most  {>art  of  small 
shops,  in  which- are  sold  little  else  besides  beads  for  rosariesi,  gold  and 

♦  Literally,  hv/ndred  horses. — P.        f  Square.        *  Four  Conien 
i  Beach  or  quay. 
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nlrer  oraameDts  for  the  same,  worked  in  fiUafpree^  imall  bran  beDa» 
much  boug^ht.by  the  country  people,  as  presenratires  against  thun- 
der and  lightning",  brown  paper  caps  to  cure  the  head-ach,  and  broad 
ribands  with  the  effigies  or  J^Tostra  Datna  di  LoretUf"  painted  en 
Haeaau  to  be  worn  by  women  in  child-birth. 

PISA  AND  LUCCA. 

Pisa,  while  the  capital  of  a  republic,  was  celebrated  for  its  pro- 
^fusion  of  marble,  its  patrician  towers,  and  its  gntye  magnificsence* 
Its  towers,  though  no  longer  a  mark  of  nobility,  may  be  traced  in  the 
walls  of  modernized  houses.  Its  g^vity  pervades  everystreet,  bat 
its  magnificence  is  now  confined  to  one  sacred  comer.  There  stand 
the  cathedral,  the  baptistry,  the  leaning^  tower,  and  the  compo  sancto 
all  built  of  the  same  marble,  all  varieties  of  tiie  same  architecture 
all  yenerable  with  years,  and  fortunate  both  in  their  society  and  thei^ 
■ohtude. 

The  g^at  evil,  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  this  climate  is  humidihr.  Bo<k 
the  Arno  and  its  secondary  streams  glide  very  slowly  on  beds  whic> 
are  but  little  inclined,  and  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  thePisan 
territory.  Hence  their  embanlonents,  however  stupendous,  cannot 
ultimateljT  protect  the  plain.  They  may  confine  to  these  channel- 
the  deposite  of  earth  left  by  floods ;  but  an  accumulation  of  depositei 
thus  confined,  has,  in  many  parts,  raised  those  channels  above  the 
level  of  the  country.  Should  any  water,  therefore,  escape  throujgfa 
breaches  into  the  plain,  the  difficulty  of  draining  it  must  yearly  in* 
crease ;  for  even  tbe  bed  of  the  sea  bas  been  rismg  for  ages  on  this 
coast,  and  has  stopped  up  some  ancient  outlets. 

We  may  calculate  the  mischief  of  inundations  in  this  country  from 
the  violence  of  the  rain ;  for  its  annual  height  (47  inches]  is  about 
double  that  of  England,  while  its  duration  is  not  one  hal£  It  gene* 
rally  falls  in  lar^e  round  drops  direct  to  the  ground :  it  never  breaks 
into  mist,  nor  dims  the  air,  nor  penetrates  the  houses,  nor  rusts  me- 
tals, nor  racks  the  bones,  with  the  searching  activity  of  an  English 
shower. 

Winter  is  by  far  the  finest  season  at  Pisa,  and  fully  as  mild  as  our 
spring.  The  east  wind,  indeed,  being  screened  only  by  the  F'erru-' 
cola^  18  exceedingly  sharp,  and  freezes  at  35®.  The  south-west,  being 
flat,  lies  open  to  the  Lihecci,\  which  is,  therefore,  more  felt  than  the 
other  winds,  and  is  fUUy  as  oppressive  on  the  spirits  as  the  leaden  si- 
rocco of  Naples. 

The  spring  is  short ;  for  violent  heat  generally  returns  with  the 
leaf.  In  summer  the  mornings  are  intensely  hot;  at  noon  the  sea- 
breeze  springs  up ;  the  nights  are  damp,  close,  suffocating,  when  not 
ventilated  by  the  maeitnueA  Pisa  may  reverse  what  physicians  say 
of  the  capital — "  They  hardly  conceive  how  people  can  live  at  Flo» 
rence  in  winter,  or  how  they  can  die  there  in  summer." 

The  little  state  of  Lucca  is  so  populous,  that  very  few  acres,  and 
tho^e  subject  to  inundation,  are  allotted  to  each  farmer  in  the  plain. 
Hence  tiieir  superior  skill  in  agriculture  and  draining ;  hence  that 
rariety  of  crops  on  every  enclosure,  which  gives  to  the  vale  of  Ser 


*  Oar  Ladiy  f^LoreUo.  t  ^^  oppressively  hot  aoulh  WMi4 

t  North  west  wind. 
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chio  the  economy  and  show  of  a  large  kitchen  g^wden.  So  ridi  a 
the  creation  of  poor  men,  who  must  render  up  to  their  landlord  two- 
thirds  of  their  produce,  and  sell  him  whatever  he  demands  of  the  re> 
mainder  at  his  own  price !  Even  the  little  that  is  left  to  their  owa 
duposaJ,  they  cannot  sell  at  home ;  their  very  milk  they  must  export 
every  momin?  to  a  foreign  state  like  Pisa. 

Oppressed,  however,  as  this  peasantry  is,  perhaps  the  advocates  for 
Large  farms  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Lucchees  would 
produce  better  crops,  if  tilled  by  fewer  tenants.  Italy  might  bring 
s^ainst  that  system  the  authority  of  her  Virgil,  her  Pliny,  her  Co-  < 
iumella ;  the  example  of  Lucca,  where  husbandry  is  so  subdivided ; 
that  of  Tuscany,  where  the  farms  are  so  limited;  that  of  the  Roman 
state,  where  they  are  so  lar^.  Ever]^  state  in  the  peninsula,  saya 
Mr.  Forsyth,  is  productive,  I  believe,  in  piroporHon  to  the  number  (^ 
farmers  on  a  given  apace  (^  land  ecruiUly  good. 

This  plain  is  skirted  by  vine-claa  hills,  where  the  celebrated  villas 
rise  Qn  such  sites  as  court  admiration  from  the  city.  Indeed  they  de- 
serve to  be  conspicuous,  as  monuments  of  that  ancient  loidliness 
which  dignified  the  Lucchesi  with  the  epithet  of  Signori. 

The  ramparts  of  Lucca,  though  neglected  even  as  a  walk,  attest 
the  same  national  magnificence.  The  cannon,  once  their  ornament, 
and  happily  nothing  but  an  ornament,  are  gone.  7*he  armory,  which 
was  also  admired,  and  useless  like  the  cannon^  is  now  emp^.  The 
palace  of  the  republic,  no  longer  the  residence  of  the  Gof^aionieref 
bears  a  deserted  and  vacant  aspect.  This  immense  and  au^st  edifice 
makes  the  city  round  it  look  little ;  yet  only  half  the  ori^mal  design 
is  completed.  These  petty  Italian  states,  when  commercial  and  free, 
bad  a  public  soul  too  expansive  for  the  body.  In  its  present  decline, 
says  the  same  writer,  I  remarked  through  the  city  an  air  of  sullen, 
negligent  stateliness,  which  often  succeeds  to  departed  power;  a  ce- 
remonious gravity  in  the  men,  a  sympathetic  gloominess  m  the  houses, 
and  the  worst  symptom  that  any  town  can  have — silence. 

THE  TUSCAN  REPUBLICS. 

Every  city  in  Tuscany  having  been  once  a  separate  republic,  still 
considers  itself  a  nlition  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  calls  their  inhabi- 
tants foreigners.  If  we  compare  these  little  states  with  those  of  an- 
cient Greece,  we  shall  find  that  in  both  countries  the  republics 
emerged  from  small  principalities,  they  shook  off  the  yoke  by  similar 
means,  and  they  ended  in  a  common  lord  who  united  them  all.  In 
both  we  shall  find  a  crowded  population  and  a  narrow  territory ;  in 
both,  a  public  magnificence  disproportionate  to  their  power ;  in  both, 
the  same  nursing  love  of  literature  and  of  the  arts,  the  same  nice  and 
fastidious  taste,  Sie  same  ambitious  and  excluding  purity  of  language. 

Florence. 

l*m  edifice  which  commands  our  chief  attention  at  Florence,  as 
beginning  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  architecture,  is  the  Cathedral 
founded  by  Lapo,  in  1298,  and  crowned  by  the  cupola  of  BruneL* 
leschi. 

The  other  churches  of  Florence  have  nothing  very  peculiar  orim 


*  CbM  magistrate ;  litenUj  standaid-beurw.— P. 
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Mtuit  In  their  constnictioii.    The  chapel  de'  DepotUi  it  a  work  of 

Michael  Ang^lo's,  and  the  first  he  ever  built ;  but  the  design  is  pet^ 
and  capricious:  its  two  orders  are  insignificant,  and  altogether  un* 
worthy  of  the  impressive  monuments  which  he  raised  within  it.  The 
contiguous  chapel  de'  Jfedici  is  more  noble  and  more  chaste  in  the 
design  itself;  though  its  architect  was  a  prince,  and  its  walls  destined 
Id  receive  the  richest  crust  of  ornament  that  ever  was  lavished  on  so 
large  a  surface. 

The  palaces  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  of  republi(»ui 
*  date,  and  the  modem.  The  former  had  oririnally  towers,  like  che 
Pisan,  which  were  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  centu- 
ry, and  a  private' defence  in  the  free  cities  of  Italy.  To  these  suc- 
oeeded  a  new  construction,  more  massive,  if  possible,  and  more  osten- 
tatiously severe  than  the  Etruscan  itself;  a  construction  which  for- 
tified the  whole  basement  of  the  palace  with  laige,  rude,  rugged 
bossages,  and  thus  gave  always  an  miposing  aspect,  and  sometimes  a 
necessary  defence  to  the  nobility  of  a  town  for  ever  subject  to  insur- 
rection. Such  are  the  palaces  of  the  Medici,  the  Strozzi,  the  Pitti. 
This  harsh  and  exaggerated  strength  prevails  only  below.  The  upper 
stories  are  fiiced  with  vermiculated  blocks  or  free-stone,  and  the  whole 
is  crownei  with  an  overpowering  cornice,  which  projects  beyond  all 
example.  Here,  indeed,  are  no  columns  to  regulate  its  proportions, 
and  its  very  excess  diffuses  below  a  certain  grandeur  distinct  from 
tbe  character  of  any  other  architecture.  The  court  is  generally  sur* 
rounded  with  Greek  orders,  and  bears  no  analogy  to  the  outside. 

Tbe  environs  of  Florence  awe  their  beauty  to  a  race  of  farmers, 
who  are  fiir  more  industrious,  intelligent,  and  liberal,  than  their 
neighbours  born  to  the  same  sun  and  soil.  The  late  grand  Duke 
Leopold  toiled  to  make  his  peasants  all  comfortable,  and  the  steward 
takes  care  that  none  shall  be  rich.  They  pass  the  year  in  a  vicissi- 
tude of  hard  labour  and  jollibr ;  they  are  seldom  out  of  debt,  and 
never  insolvent.  Negligent  of  tiieir  own  dress,  they  take  a  pride  in 
the  flaring  silks  and  broad  ear-rings  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
These  assist  them  in  the  field ;  for  3ie  farms,  being  too  small  to  sup- 
port servants,  are  laboured  in  the  patriarchal  style  by  the  brothers, 
sisters,  and  children  of  the  farmer. 

Every  field  in  the  environs  of  Florence  is  ditched  round,  lined- 
with  poplars,  and  intersected  by  rows  of  vines  or  olive-trees.  Those 
rows  are  so  close  as  to  impede  the  plough ;  and  here,  indeed,  the 
plough,  though  it  saves  labour,  is  thought  to  lessen  the  produce.  Oq 
this  account,  the  tenant  is  bound  by  his  landlord  to  dig,  or  rather  to 
■hovel  one-third  of  his  farm  with  tbe  triangular  spade. 

The  rich  plain  of  the  Val  d' Amo  yields  usually  two  harvests  a  year, 
the  first  of  wheat,  the  second  of  some  green  crop;  but  the  second 
crop  is  sometimes  ploughed  up,  and  left  to  rot  on  the  field  as  manure 
fi>r  tbe  next.  This  course  is  interrupted  every  third  or  fourth  year 
by  a  crop  of  Turkey  corn,  sometimes  of  beans  or  rye,  and  more  rare- 
ly of  oats.  Barley  was  unknown  here  until  the  breweries  lately 
established  at  Florence  and  Pisa  called  it  into  cultivation. 

As  you  approach  the  skirts  of  this  narrow  plain,  you  perceive  a 
change  in  agriculture.  The  vine  and  the  olive  prevail ;  and  com 
ceases  to  be  its  principal  object.  What  a  variety  of  arts,  and  these 
very  complicate,  does  a  single  farm  put  in  action  !  In  addition  to 
our  objects  of  husbandry,  the  Tuscan  must  produce  wine,  oil,  and 
nik,  which  constitute  the  principal  exports  of  the  state.  Of  com,  an 
ar^rage  crop  brings  only  five  returns  in  the  Florentine  territory ;  in 
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the  StCBMe  eiglit  or  nine ;  and  the  a^greg^atte  affiyrds  but  ten  moitllia* 
ittbsisteDce  to  all  Tutcany,  although  the  mountaineers  lire  mostly  oo 
chestnuts. 

Tikis  garden  of  Tuscany  seems  to  require  more  manure  than  it 
produces.  To  keep  it  perpetually  in  crop,  the  farmers  must  resort 
to  the  infectious  sewers  of  the  city ;  they  send  poor  men  and  asses  to 
mck  up  dung  <m  the  roads ;  and  at  certain  resting-places  on  the 
highway,  thej  spread  litter,  on  which  all  the  cattle  that  pass,  stop  to 
unne  for  their  benefit. 

You  discover  at  Florence,  on  the  very  surface  of  things,  how  great* 
iy  commerce  has  degenerated  in  a  country  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
Jangiiage,  and  laws*  The  counting  houses  are  in  general  dirty,  dark, 
mean  vaults ;  the  legers  stitched  rather  than  bound,  and  covered 
wi&  packing  paper;  All  commodities  are  weighed  by  the  old-steel 
jurd:  tiie  omy  balance  that  I  remarked  here  was  held  by  the  statue 
of  Justice.  In  trades,  no  regular  apprenticeships  are  requisite;  nor 
are  the  usual  appropriations  of  sex  observed.  In  the  same  street,  I 
have  seen  women  at  the  loom  and  the  awl,  while  the  men  were  sew-* 
ingcurtains. 

The  Italian  shopkeeper  only  calculates  downwards.  His  soke  ob^ 
jeot  is  to  gain  the  most  from  bis  customers.  He  does  not  remount 
to  tlie  ^rst  sources  that  supply  his  shop ;  he  abandons  the  general 
state  of  his  own  line  to  his  merchant.  In  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  tiie 
great  fluctuations  of  commerce  may  originate  in  the  capital,  but  they 
presently  spread  through  the  wlxde  island.  The  common  retaflerin 
the  remotest  town  brings  politics  in  aid  of  his  trade,  anticipates  taxes, 
watches  the  return  of  fleets,  and  speculates  on  the  commercial  effecti 
of  peace  and  war. 

7%e  Country  near  St-ena, 

All  the  country  for  twenty  miles  round  Siena  is  hill  or  mountain. 
The  more  rugged  hills  are  planted  with  olive-trees.  The  rest  are 
arable,  intermixed  with  vineyards.  Some  of  these  vineyards  are 
celebrated.  Montepulciaoo  produces  "  the  king  of  wines ;"  ana 
Cbianti  yields  from  its  canine  grape  a  **  vino  scelto,"*  which  many 
prefer  to  his  majesty.  Before  Leopold  freed  agriculture  from  its  old 
restrictions,  the  Sienese  scarcely  raised  grain  enough  for  its  own 
consumption ;  but  now  it  exports  to  a  large  amount. 

From  Centinale,  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  we  rode  to  Gelso,  another  large 
and  still  more  neglected  villa,  where  mouldy  pictures  and  disjointed 
furniture  were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show.  We  passed 
through  the  richest  vineyards,  over  hills  clad  with  olive-trees,  and 
on  roads  lined  with  wild  myrtle ;  but  we  looked  in  vain  for  that 
thick-matted  herbage,  and  those  umbrageous  masses  of  wood  which 
distinguish  an  English  landscape  from  all  others. 

Farther  south  is  the  Maremma,  a  region  which,  thougb  now  worse 
than  a  desert,  is  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  botti  fertile  and 
healthy.  The  maremma  certainly  formed  a  part  of  that  Etruria, 
which  was  called  from  its  harvests  the  annonaria.t  Old  Roman  cis- 
terns may  still  be  traced,  and  the  ruins  of  Populonium  are  stiU  visi- 
ble  in  the  worst  part  of  this  tract.  Tet  nature,  in  spite  ctf*  the  soil^ 
has  condemned  it  to  disease,  and  man  has  been  ever  its  enemy. 

*  Choice  wme.        i  Com  country* 
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In  some  parts,  the  water  is  brackish,  and  lies  knrer  than  fiie  sea. 
in  others,  it  oozes  full  of  tartar  from  beds  of  trarertine.  At  the  bo^ 
torn,  or  on  the  sides  of  hills,  are  a  multitude  of  hot  spnngs  which  form 
pools,  called  Lagoni.  A  few  of  these  are  said  to  prmince  borax : 
some,  which  are  called  fumacehe,*  exhale  sulphur ;  others,  (»dled 
bulicami,t  boil  with  a  mephitic  gas.  The  very  air  above  is  only  a 
pool  of  vapours  which  sometimes  undulate,  but  which  never  flow  c^. 
It  draws  corruption  from  a  rank,  unshorn,  rotting  veeetation,  from 
innumerable  insects,  from  living*  and  dead  reptiles,  and  fish. 

All  nature  conspires  to  drive  man  away  from  this  fatel  region ;  bnt 
man  will  ever  return  to  his  bane,  if  it  be  well  habited.  The  Caaen- 
tine  peasants  still'  mtg^te  hither  in  winter  to  feed  their  cattle ;  and 
here  they  sow  com,  make  charcoal,  saw  wood,  cot  hoops,  and  peel 
cork.  When  summer  returns  they  decamp,  but  often  too  late ;  for 
many  leave  their'  corpses  on  the  tooA,  or  brmg  home  the  Maremmisuii 
disease. 

The  hills,  in  proportion  as  they  retire  from  the  sea,  are  healtl^  and 
populous.  Instead  of  clustering  into  hamlets  and  villages,  every 
eotta^  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  farm. 

This  country  is  full  of  little,  local  superstitions,  and  ovei^grown 
witii  monkish  fatry.  Every  ruin  is  haunted,  everv  spring  has  its 
%aint,  etery  district  maintains  its  strqga  or  witch.  Tnis  oeMam  is  de- 
soeikled,  I  ima^ne,  fVpm  the  ancient  Strix ;  for,  like  that  obscure 
being,  she  is  supposed  to  influence  the  growth  of  children  uidcattlei 
«ind  thus  she  subsists  on  the  credulity  other  neighbonrs. 

MALTA. 

The  geoCTaphical  situation  of  Malta  is  in  latitude  35^  50^  N.  and 
140  IS'  E.  longitude,  with  a  circumference  of  sixty  miles ;  excln- 
Mve  of  Gozo,  which  is  thirty  miles  round.!  The  latter  is  senara;^ed 
from  Malta  by  a  deep  and  narrow  channel ;  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  is  a  small  island,  called  Corvino  ;  in  which  is  also  a  creek  where 
merchant  voxels  often  take  shelter,  when  unable,  frpm  contrary 
winds  or  other  causes,  to  reach  the  port  of  Valetta,  it  being  extreme- 
ly secure  from  all  winds. 

Valetta,  the  capital,  and  a  magnificent  city,  both  in  regard  to  the 
elegance  of  its  buildings,  and  beautiful  regularity  of  the  streets,  rises 
on  the.  peninsula  formerly  called  Gibel  el  Kas,  and  divides  two  of  the 
finest  harbours  of  Europe ;  Marsa  Muschetto  on  the  west,  and  the 
Grand  Port  towards  Ihe  east.  The  immense  fortifications  which  sur 
round  Valetta,  aAl  its  suburbs  of  Floriana,  Victoriosa,  and  Barmola, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Grand  Poit,  have  long  excited  uni 
versal  admiration,  and  render  this  part  of  the  island  one  of  the  strong 
est  military  positions  imaginable.  It  has,  however,  been  observed  by 
several  engineers,  that  the  works  are  infinitely  too  complicated  and 
extensive,  considering  the  present  political  situation  of  Malta,  and 
the  probability  that  no  power,  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  would 
ever  be  enabled  to  keep  a  sufficient  garrison  for  its  defence  against  a 
large  army ;  for  it  is  said,  that  in  order  to  man  the  lines  properly,  at 
least  30,000  men  would  be  required. 


*  Smoke  holes.        f  Springs. 
I  Population  of  the  three  islands,  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cdnrino,  90jOO(^^ 
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About  eight  miles  to  the  westward  of  Valetta,  there  is  a  fine  bftj* 
irhere  St.  raul  is  said  to  haye  been  shipwrecked,  now  called  after 
that  apostle. 

There  are  scattered  about  different  parts  of  the  interior,  twenty- 
two  cassals,  or  villages,  and  one  city,  Citta  Yeccbio,  dr  Notabile, 
the  ancient  capital.  The  latter,  though  thinlv  inhabited,  is  surround- 
ed with  a  strong  rampart,  and  very  agreeably  situated.  The  yiUagei 
are  extremely  well  built,  and  have  several  fine  churches,  besides  con- 
vents and  coDsecrated  spots.  They  are  all,  however,  destitute,  of 
picturesque  beauty,  which  is  not,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  island. 

At  a  distance  Malta  presents  nearly  a  plain  surface,  its  highest 
parts  not  exceeding  400  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  taSl 
IS  formed  of  a  reddish  loamy  mouldy  and  although  it  has  seldom  moie 
than  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  depth,  there  are  no  productions  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  tropical  climates  hitherto  tried,  that  have  not  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  Sterility  is,  indeed,  sometimes  occasioned  by  the 
prevalence  of  south-east  winds,  known  here  by  the  appellation  of 
Sirocco  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  pass  away  without  doing  any 
material  injury  to  vegetation. 

GoKo  is  much  more  productive,  and  even  bet^er  cultivated  than 
Malta.    The  AmgTtf  meHtensiM,  which  g^ws  on  a  rock  close  to  tha# 
island,  is  well  known  to  the  medical  world ;  and  some  writers  upon 
Malta  assert,  that  there  are  rich  veins  of  gold  and  iron  to  be  foond 
there. 


SPAIN. 

Spain  is  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  N.  E.  by  France,  from 
Which  it  is  separated  by  the  Pyrenees ;  £.  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  S. 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic ;  W.  by  Portugal  and  the  At- 
antic.  It  extends  from  36°  to  43°  47  N.  latitude,  and  from  9°  IS*  Wr 
0  3°  i5'E.  longit7tde.  The  area  is  estimated  at  182,000  square  milet. 
Population  10,356  noO.    Population  on  a  square  mile,  67. 

Of  the  Pernm  and  Habiis  of  the  Spamard*. 

Thx  Spaniards  are,  for  the  most  part,  moderately  tall  and  thin, 
their  features  are  regular,  their  hair  and  eyes  are  of  a  dark  ooUmr* 
The  men  shave  their  beaurds,  but  leave  mustachios  on  the  upper  lip. 
The  women  are  generally  slender,  and  take  greft  pains  to  acquire 
and  preserve  a  genteel  shape. 

The  Spaniards  are  remarsable  for  ^at  g[ravitv  of  deportment  and 
taciturnity.  A  pensive  kind  of  dignity  uniformly  marks  their  mi^i 
and  air,  and  their  pace  is  so  extremely  slow,  that  at  a  liltle  distance 
from  them  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  move  at  all.  They  hold 
their  priests  in  so  mach  veneration,  that  fney  kiss  the  very  hero  of 
their  garments,  and  pay  them  a  degpree  of  respect  little  short  of  id»^ 
latry. 

Among  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Spaniards  may  be  counted  their 
unreasonable  contempt  of  other  nations,  their  pride  and  vanity,  their 
indolence,  avarice,  and  insatiable  thirst  of  revenge. 

Industry  is  not  regarded  as  honourable  in  Spain,  nor  can  it  beoome 
•o  till  thcire  is  a  more  intimate  connexion  and  intenaiKtnre  of  aiB 
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nndEi  of  men.    It  is  a  miitaal  respect  of  each  other  amoni^  diffiment 

orders  of  men,  that  forms  a  liberal  source  of  the  wealth  of  our  own 
country,  and  must  be  the  foundation  of  commercial  gpneatness  m  all 
others. 

Immediately  after  getting^  out  of  bed,  it  is  usual  for  persons  of  con- 
dition to  drinK  a  glass  of  water  cooled  with  ice  or  snow,  and  after- 
wards chocolate,  which  is  the  most  common  beverage  of  almost  adl 
ranks.  At  dinner,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  master  of  the 
family  sits  down  to  table  in  a  chair ;  but  the  women  and  childen  sit 
cross-legged  on  a  carpet,  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors.  Temper- 
ance is  a  virtue  which  the  Spaniards  shares  with  other  southern  na- 
ticms ;  for  excess  of  wine  is  so  mischievous  in  regions  exposed  to  the 
neat  of  the  sun,  that  instead  of  an  agreeable  warmth,  it  would  pro- 
dace  fever  and  wretchedness.  The  ladies  drink  only  water,  and  the 
gentlemen  but  little  vrine.  After  dinner  they  usually  sleep  two  or 
three  hours,  during  which  time,  in  Madrid,  the  shops  are  shut,  and 
few  persons,  except  foreigners,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets. 
Thev  frequently  take  breakfast  and  supper  in  bed. 

The  mode  of  living,  says  Mr.  Jacob,  is  also  favourable  to  healHi 
and  enjoyment,  fruits  and  vegetables  form  the  principal  food  even  at 
the  best  tables ;  and,  though  a  s[)ecies  of  cookery  approaching  to 
French  is  introduced  at  Cadiz,  it  is  so  combined  with  tliat  which  is 
purely  Spanish,  that  the  difference  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 
Very  little  wine  is  drank  during  dinner,  and  immediately  afterwaords 
ttie  gentlemen  retire  to  coffee  with  the  ladies.  The  habits  of  the 
Spaniards  are  very  temperate  and  frugal,  so  far  as  regards  the  table 
&nd  the  furniture  of  their  bouses ;  but  mey  keep  a  much  gl^eater  num- 
ber of  domestic  servants  than  families  of  the  same  description  in  Eng- 
land. In  their  dress  and  personal  ornaments  both  the  men  and  wo- 
men are  very  extravagant,  especially  the  latter ;  and  I  am  told  that 
the  money  expended  on  a  lady's  silk  stockings  and  shoes  alone,  (for 
th^  never  walk  out  twice  in  the  same)  is  enormous. 

Cadiz  market  observes  the  same  writer,  was  excessively  crowded, 
especially  the  fish  and  vegetable  markets ;  the  latter  was  supplied 
with  a  surprising  profusion  of  every  thing  in  season.  Garlic  m  this 
place  is  a  most  important  article,  and  is  sold  in  strings  three  or  four 
yards  long,  which  are  piled  in  stacks.  The  market  also  abounded 
with  onions,  grapes,  melons,  pumpkins,  turnips,  carrots,  and  celeij 
of  a  prodigious  thickness.  The  consumption  of  meat  in  this  city  i« 
rery  small,  and  the  little  consumed  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The 
poorer  and  middle  class  of  people  live  principally  on  fruits  and.  vege- 
tables, with  fish  which  is  sold  fried  in  oil,  at  shops  in  different  parts 
<rf  the  town.  ^ 

We  were  invited,  says  Sir  John  Can*,  to  an  ice-house  called  a  ne- 
reria,  the  larg^est  and  most  fashionable  in  the  city,  and  frequented  by 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  In  the  rooms,  which  were  brilliantly  illu- 
minated by  patent  lamps,  supplied  with  vegetable  oil,  which  pro- 
duces no  smoke,  we  saw  much  of  the  nationad  character.  They  were 
very  crowded.  Some  were  drinking  agras,  a  delightful  beverag-e 
maae  of  the  juice  expressed  from  the  unripe  gprape  and  the  tendrils, 
•c^.  I  am  surprised  that  this  has  not  been  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  out-door  grapes  are  scarcely  fit  for  any  other  pur 
pose :  some  were  drinking  iced  punch,  liquors,  &c.  but  all  the  male 
visite'^  were,  or  had  been,  smokinp'.  Upon  the  tables,  which  were 
ef  marble,  small  pans  of  qhaicoal  m>e  were  placed,  at  which  the  i 
Ibus  kindled  thotr  s^gars^ 
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In  Spain,  every  male  smokes.  The  g^eneral,  the  soiaier,  the  jadj^ 
the  criminal,  and  even  the  lover  hreathes  out  all  the  tenderness  ol* 
Ibis  soul  in  pufls  of  genuine  Havannah :  in  short,  it  is  as  natural  .to 
expect  smoke  from  the  month  of  a  Spaniard,  as  from  the  top  of  a  ta- 
vern chimney.  The  Havannah  segar  is  the  most  aromatic,  and  some- 
times costs  as  much  as  sixpence.  The  lower  orders  enjoy  a  cheaper 
sort^  by  cutting  the  tobacco  leaf  fine,  and  rolling  it  in  a  small  piece 
(Of  paper ;  this  is  frequently  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  more 
icordial  sociality  than  attention  to  cleanliness.  I  have  seen  beggars 
crawl  under  the  tables  to  pick  the  remnants  of  burning  segars^which 
had  been  consumed  so  low,  that  the  fingers  of  the  snioker  could  hold 
them  no  longer.  Every  Spaniard  is  provided  with  a  flint  and  steel , 
land,  for  tinder,  he  uses  a  fibrous  veretable  from  South  America,  call- 
ed by  the  French,  amadou,  Gentiemen  carry  these  instruments,  so 
necessary  for  their  felicity,  in  small  cases,  resembling  bank-note  pock- 
et-books. In  the  streets^  little  boys  levy  small  contributions  by  car- 
lying  a  burning  rope-match  to  light  the  seg^ars  of  passengers ;  and  1 
«aw  suspended  from  the  doors  of  several  shops,  a  thick  piece  of  light- 
ed rope,  for  the  purpose  of  a  similar  accommodation.  A  present  of 
Havannah  ae^zrs  is,  to  a  Spaniard,  a  yery  high  compliment  indeed, 
tod  secures  his  affections  as  fully  as  a  good  dinner  does  those  of  an 
Englishman. 

The  government  has  of  course  not  failed  to  render  tobacco  a  veiy 
lucrative  source  of  revenue,  and  has  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of 
disposing  of  it.  To  gorernment^  in  a  thoroughly  prepared  state,  it 
costs  about  two  reals,  or  five  pence  per  pound,  ana  by  them  it  is  re 
sold  to  the  public  at  fifty  reals,  or  ten  shillings,  per  pound,  and  often 
at  a  still  more  exorbitant  price.  Some  English  writers  have  asserted, 
that  the  Spanish  ladies  smoke;  and,ihou^h  I  saw  no  instances  of  it, 
I  was  well  assured  that  the  custom  partially  obtains  among  them. 
Smoking  forms  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  excess  of  the  Spaniard 
It  is  a  Yery  rare  sight  to  see  him  intoxicated.  His  own  wmes  are 
very  light,  and  he  frequently  cannot  afford  to  indulge  even  in  them. 
.  The  houses  of  the.  great  are  not  disposed  in  the  most  eleg^mt  and 
commodious  manner,  but  they  are  so  large,  that  in  the  Duke  of  Al- 
va's palace  there  are  four  hundred  bed-chambers.  Here  all  the  su- 
peranuated  servants,  with  their  wives  and  children  are  lodged ;  their 
Annual  wages  are  computed  at  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
cottages  and  inns  are,  on  the  contrary,  miserable ;  but  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  lower  classes  vaiy  much  in  different  provinces. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  character  of  the  Spanish  nobility  and  gen- 
try is,  their  aversion  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  Instead  of  mose 
beautiful  villas,,  and  opulent  farms,  which  enrich  the  whole  extent  of 
England^  the  Spanish  architecture  is  confined  to  the  capital,  and  a  few 
other  cities  and  towns.  The  metropolis  is,  however,  their  chief  ele- 
ment, by  traditionary  custom,  which,  like  others,  arose  from  necessa- 
ry causes ;  as  in  former  turbulent  periods  their  presence  at  court  was 
considered  as  the  sole  pledge  they  could  give  of  their  duty  and  af 
fection. 
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The  eastern  method  of  treading'  out  the  com  is  still  used  by  (be 
Bpaniards  and  Portuguese,  which  is  described  in  the  Iliad : 

As  with  autumnal  harvesiB  cover'd  o'er, 
And  thick  bestrown,  like  Ceres'  sacred  floor, 
When  round  and  round,  with  neyer*wearied  pain. 
The  trampling  steers  beat  out  the  unnumber'd  gnin. 

But  instead  of  steers,  mares  are  used  in  Spain  for  that  purpose,  froin 
ten  to  twen^  at  a  time. 

A  larre  fair,  which  is  annually  held  at  Santi-Ponce,  a  few  miles 
from  Cadiz,  alSbrded  Mr.  Jacob  an  opportumty  of  obsenring  national 
manners  in  their  most  unmixed  state,  and  I  accordingly  went  there, 
he  says,  on  Sunday  last,  with  a  party  of  Englishmen.  It  is  held  on 
an  open  plain  between  the  town  and  the  river  Guadalquivir,  and  was 
crowded  with  booths,  cattle,  and  spectators,  to  a  great  extent.  Even 
in  this  scene  of  rerehy,  the  solemnity  of  the  Si>anish  character  was 
risible ;  and  its  sobriety  may  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance,  thai 
there,  were  very  few  booths  in  which  wine  or  brandy  was  sold,  but  a 
considerable  number  for  the  sale  of  water  cooled  in  porous  jars ;  an 
article  which  forms  so  great  a  luxury  in  this  countnr. 

Tbe  youn?  farmers  galloped  about  to  show  the  beauty  of  their 
horses,  and  nieir  skill  in  managing  them.  Their  dresses  were  very 
fantastical,  and  the  trappings  of  the  horses  sufficiently  cumbrous. 
These  singularities,  however,  only  served  to  display  the  national  pe- 
culiarities mora  striking^.  The  toys,  perhaps,  of  every  nation,  oner 
traits  of  national  character ;  and  I  could  not  help  remarking,  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  almost  every  one  exhibited  at  this  fair,  bore 
some  allusion  to  that  illicit  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  which  forms 
the  g^at  stain  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  country.  Horns  of 
various  shapes,  with  bells,  and  inscriptions  of  indecent  import,  were 
most  prevalent ;  and  the  presenting  them  to  each  other,  with  sarcas- 
tic insinuations,  appeared  the  most  universal  species  of  wit.  A  mark* 
ed  deference  was  paid  to  the  female  sex  even  oy  the  peasantry ,which 
showed  that  a  degree  of  gallantry  is  customary  with  this  nation,  which 
is  too  often  dispensed  with  in  other  countries. 

Having  observed  much  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Spa- 
nish peasantry,  I  feel,  says  Mr.  Jacob,  that  I  should  not  be  doing  them 
justice,  were  I  to  abstain  from  speaking  of  tliem  according  to  my  im- 
pressions. I  have  g^ven  some  account  of  their  figures  and  counte- 
nances, and  though  both  are  ^ood,  I  do  not  think  them  equal  to  their 
dispositions.  There  is  a  civility  to  strangers,  and  an  easy  style  of 
behaviour,  familiar  to  this  class  of  Spanish  society,  which  is  very  re- 
mote from  the  churlish  and  awkwaird  manners  of  the  English  and 
German  peasantry.  Their  sobriety  ai)d  endurance  of  fatigue  are 
very  remarkable  )  and  there  is  a  constant  cheerfulness  in  their  de- 
meanour, which  strongly  prepossesses  a  stranger  in  their  favour. 
This  cheerfulness  is  displayed  in  sinpfing  either  ancient  ballads,  or 
son^  which  they  compose  as  the^  sing)  with  all  the  facility  of  the 
Italian  improvisatori.  One  of  their  songs  varying  in  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  skiU  of  the  singer,  has  a  termination  to  certain  verses, 
which  says,  **  that  as  Ferdinand  has  no  wife,  he  shall  marry  the  King 
of  England's  daughter."  Some  of  these  songs  relate  to  war  or  chi 
ralry,  and  many  to  gallantry  and  love ;  thelatter  not  always  express 
ed  in  the  most  decorous  language,  aoG<»ding  to  oor  ideas. 
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1  he  a^ity  of  the  Spaniards  in  leaping',  climbing,  and  waBcm^, 
aas  been  a  constant  subject  of  admiratioo  to  our  party.  We  have 
freauently  known  a  man  on  foot  start  from  a  town  with  us,  who  were 
well  mounted,  and  continue  his  journey  with  such  rapidity  as  to  reach 
the  end  of  the  stage  before  us,  and  announce  our  arriral  with  <^cioos 
civility.  A  servant  likewise,  whom  we  hired  at  Malaga,  has  kept 
pace  with  us  on  foot  erer  since ;  and  though  not  more  than  serentees 
▼ears  of  ag-e,  he  seems  incapable  of  being  fatigued  with  walking.  I 
have  heard  the  agility  of  the  Spanish  peasants,  and  their  power  of  ai- 
during  fatigue,  attributed  to  a  custom,  which,  though  it  may  proba- 
bly have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause,  deserves  noticing  from  its 
singularity.  A  young  peasant  never  sleeps  on  a  bed  tiU  he  is  mar- 
ried ;  before  that  event  ne  rests  on  the  floor  in  his  clothes,  which  he 
never  takes  off  but  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he 
sleeps  under  a  roof  or  in  the  open  air. 

I  have  remarked  that  though  the  Spaniards  rise  very  early,  they 
generally  keep  late  hours,  and  seem  most  lively  and  alert  at  mid- 
night :  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  weather  durin|f  the 
day,  and  to  the  custom  of  sleeping  after  their  meal  at  noon,  which  is 
so  general  that  the  towns  and  villages  appear  quite  deserted  from 
one  till  four  o'clock.  The  labours  of  the  artificer,  and  the  attention 
of  the  shopkeeper,  are  suspended  during  those  hours  ;  and  the  doon 
and  windows  of  the  latter  are  as  closely  shut  as  at  night,  or  on  a  holy- 
day. 

Though  the  Spanish  peasantry  treat  every  man  they  meet  with  po- 
liteness, they  expect  an  equal  return  of  civility  ;  and  to  pass  them 
without  the  usual  expression, — "  Vaga  usted  con  Dios,"*  or  saluting 
them  without  bestowing  on  them  the  title  of  Caballeros,  would  be 
risking  an  insult  from  people  who,  though  civil  and  even  polite,  are 
not  a  little  jealous  of  their  claims  to  reciprocal  attentions.  I  have 
been  informed,  that  most  of  the  domestic  virtues  are  strongly  felt  and 
practised  by  the  peasantry ;  and  that  a  degree  of  parental,  filial,  and 
fraternal  affection  is  observed  among  them,  which  is  exceeded  in  no 
other  country.  I  have  already  said  sufficient  of  their  religion ;  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  they  feel  the  greatest  pride.  To  suspect  them  of 
heresy,  or  of  being  descended  from  a  Moor  or  Jew,  would  be  the 
most  unpardonable  of  all  offences  j  but  their  laxity  with  respect  to 
matrimonial  fidelity,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  stain  upon  their 
character,  which,  though  common,  appears  wholly  irreconcileable 
with  the  general  morality  of  the  Spanish  character.  They  are  usual 
ly  fair  and  honourable  in  their  dealings ;  and  a  foreigner  is  less  suh 
ject  to  imposition  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country  I  have  visited 

Mr.  Southey  has  given  several  curious  descriptions  of  the  accom- 
modations he  met  with  at  the  inns  as  he  travelled  in  Spain.  At  one 
place  he  writes,  "  In  this  room  are  placed  two  trestles  ;  four  planks 
are  laid  across  these,  and  support  a  straw-stuffed  mattrass  of  immense 
thickness.  Over  this  is  another  as  disproportionablv  thin,  and  this  is 
'*'my  bed.  The  seat  of  my  chair  is  as  high  as  the  ta\>le  I  write  upon. 
A  lamp  hangs  upon  the  (loor.  Above  us  are  bare  timbers,  and  the 
floor  is  tiled.  I  am  used  to  vermin :  to  be  flea'd  is  became  the  order 
of  the  night,  and  1  submit  to  it  with  all  due  resignation.  Of  the  peo- 
ple, extreme  filth  and  deplorable  ignorance  are  the  most  prominent 
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shant/Rteristics,  yet  there  is  a  ciyility  in  the  peasantry  which  English- 
flr" '  '^  not  possess.  1  feel  a  pleasure  when  the  passenger  accosts  me 
with  the  usual  benediction,  ^*  God  he  with  yoti,'^  In  another  place  bt 
aays,  *^  We  could  only  procure  a  most  deplorable  room,  with  a  hole 
above  the  roof  to  admit  li^ht  as  if  up  a  chimney.  It  was  long  be- 
fore we  could  procure  chairs  or  tables.  They  spread  beds  for  us  oB 
mats  upon  the  floor.  The  roof  was  of  cane,  and  the  rats  running  over 
It  in  the  night  shook  down  the  dirt  on  our  heads.  I  lay  awake  tht 
whole  nig^ht,  killing  the  mosquitoes  as  they  settled  on  my  face,  whilt 
the  inhabitants  of  the  bed  entertained  themselves  merrily  at  my  ex 
pense."  The  innkeepers'  are  obliged  to  give  a  daily  account  to  some 
magistrate  of  what  persons  have  been  at  their  house,  their  names, 
conduct,  and  conversation  ;  and  if  a  man  of  suspicious  appearance 
pass  by  their  inn,  they  are  bound  to  inform  a  magistrate  of  it,  on  pain 
of  being  made  answerable  for  any  mischief  he  may  do. 

The  sight  which  to  a  traveller  appears  most  extraordinary  is  that 
of  innumerable  women  kneeling  by  the  side  of  a  river  to  wash  their 
linen,  the  banks  of  which  for  ten  miles  are  frequently  covered  with 
clothes  that  are  sent  out  of  the  city  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  Spanish  Ladies* 

In  the  evening,  says  Sir  John  Carr,  we  walked  upon  the  Alameda, 
so  called  from  alamo,  a  poplar.  This  is  the  name  of  the  promenade, 
with  which  every  town  of  any  consideration  in  Spain  is  embellished. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  walk,  commanding  on  one  side  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea.  The  seats  with  which  it  is  furnished  are  of  stone, 
and  handsome ;  but  the  trees  intended  for  its  ornament,  show  by  their 
wretched  appearance,  how  unpropitious  to  their  ^owth  is  their  ma- 
rine situation.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Andalusian 
ladies  to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  that  portion  of  their  ancient  cos- 
tume which  they  never  fail  to  assume  whenever  they  go  abroad.^  This 
dress  is  composed  of  the  Mantilla,  or  veil,  which  among  the  highest 
orders  is  usually  of  black  gauze,  and  sometimes  of  lace,  and  descends 
from  the  head,  to  which  it  is  fastened,  over  the  back  and  arms,  is  just 
crossed  in  front  and  then  falls  very  gracefully  a  little  below  the  knee, 
the  monilio  or  jacket,  and  petticoat,  called  in  Andalusia,  the  saya ; 
and  in  other  provinces,  the  basquina ;  both  black,  and  generally  of 
silk,  under  which  generally  appear  two  pretty  feet,  dressed  in  white 
silk  stockings  and  shoes.  To  these  latter  articles  of  dress  the  Spanish 
ladies  pay  much  attention.  The  gala  dress  of  the  ladies  was  formerly 
very  fine  and  preposterous,  and  frequently  descended  from  genera- 
tion to  generation ;  at  marriages  this  dress  was  often  let  out  to  the 
humble  classes.  The  grace  and  majesty  of  their  walk,  in  which  the 
Spanish  ladies  take  great  pride,  never  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
eveiT  foreigner :  but,  strange  to  tell,  whenever  they  dress  after  the 
En.n^Ush  fashion,  or  as  they  call  en  ctterpo,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond,  a  vulgar  waddle  supersedes  the  bewitching  movements  they 
display  in  their  native  attire.  Nor  ought  the  skill  with  which  they 
use  the  fan,  a  much  larger  instrument  than  that  carried  by  our  ladies, 
to  be  passed  over.  It  is  scarcely  ever  out  of  their  hands ;  they  ma- 
nag -i  it  with  the  most  fascinating  dexterity. 

Little  girls,  scarcely  twice  the  height  ol^a  fan,  are  also  completely 
»*  home  in  the  managrement  of  one.  At  first,  the  universal  black- 
ness of  the  female  dress  produces  rather  a  melancholy  effect ;  but  a 
ii^nger  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  finds  it  productive  of  a 
tboasand  agreeable  sensations.     A  beautiful  Spanish  lady  is  never 
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Men  tu  80  mucb  adTantare  as  m  this  dress,  which,  howerer,  is  imine* 
diately  laid  aside  whea  she  enters  her  house.  The  Spanish  women  in 

Sineral  dress  for  the  street,  and  upon  their  return  home  take  off 
eir  g^ood  clothes,  silk  stockinips,  and  white  shoes,  and  display  an 
appearance  for  which  even  the  effects  of  a  sultry  climate  can  scarcely 
^Eer  any  apolo^.  They  also  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  charm  in 
clean  teeth,  which  they  corrode  and  render  offensive  at  an  early  a^e, 
by  immoderately  eating  sweetmeats  and  confectionary,  and  by  the 
less  feminine  indulg'ence  of  occasionally  smoking.  A  tooth-brush 
they  never  ^ink  of  using ;  and  I  knew  a  British  captain  who  was 
considered  as  a  great  coxcomb  by  several  ladies  at  Cadiz,  because 
that  instrument  was  found  in  his  chressing-case.  When  a  Uidy  walks 
out,  she  is  always  followed  by  a  female  servant,  attired  in  the  dress  1 
have  before  described,  but  of  coarser  materials,  carrying  an  enor- 
mous green  fan  in  her  hand.  This  attendant  is  in  general  old  and 
^^Jy  especially  if  her  mistress  be  young  and  handsome.  I  at  first  re- 
garaed  the  servant  as  a  duenna,  but  soon  learnt  that  a  guardian  so 
offensive,  and  who  often  acted  as  the  insidious  tool  of  jealousy,  had 
long  been  withdrawn,  and  that  these  female  attendants  are  now  the 
I  appendages  of  a  little  excusable  pride. 


Cff  their  EducaHofiy  Religion,  PrieHe,  4rc. 

Learnino  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  this  country ;  there  are,  however,  up- 
wards of  twenty  universities,  of  which  the  most  noted  is  that  of  Sa- 
lamanca, founded  in  the  year  1200,  by  Alphonso  the  Wise.  There 
have  been  as  many  as  16,000  students  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  to 
darken  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  the  systems  of  Aristotle  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  continue  unviolated,  so  that  the  progeny  of  dunces  pro 
ceeds. 

The  Spaniards  are  zealots  in  the  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  in  no  country  is  there  more  praying  and  ceremony  ; 
but  the  Virgin  Mary  seems  to  be  the  principal  object  of  their  devo- 
tion and  adoration.  Few  women  ffo  out  of  doors,  walk,  or  play, 
without  a  rosary  in  their  hand,  l^e  men  are  never  without  one 
hanging  round  their  necks.  In  their  commies,  if  the  devil  be  chain- 
ed it  is  with  a  rosary. 

Here,  as  in  Italy,  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grrave  with  their  faces 
uncovered,  and  preceded  by  a  lon^  procession  of  priests  and  people 
singine  psalms  with  lighted  ta{)ers  in  their  bands.  The  grandees  are 
dressed  m  their  robes,  and  buried  in  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  people 
are  habited  like  friars  and  nuns.  The  young  and  unmarried  have  an 
additional  crown  of  artificial  flowers  on  their  heads.  The  priests 
sprinkle  holy  water  over  the  sepulchres,  each  drop  of  which  they 
affirm  extinguishes  a  part  of  the  fire  in  puigatory.  The  people  in 
general  appear  to  know  when  a  saint  is  taken  out  of  purgatory,  and 
it  is  seen  frequentiv  written  on  the  doors  of  the  churches,  "  To-day 
a  soul  is  delivered.'^ 

Afler  the  death  of  any  person,  the  masses  are  without  end ;  how- 
ever poor  the  relations  may  be,  they  must  deprive  themselves  of  every 
thing  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  their  departed  friend.   The  masses 
which  a  man  appoints  to  be  said  for  him  after  his  death,  are  priyi 
lesed:  his  soul  is,  by  law,  preferred  to  the  claims  of  his  creditors. 

The  following  account  or  one  of  the  religious  holydays  of  the  peo 
pie  occurs  in  Doblado's  letters  on  Spain.  The  Carnival,  properly  so 
f^led,  is  limited  to  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  and  the  two  following 
days,  a  period  which  ^e  lower  classes  pass  in  drinking  and  rioting  io 
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UiQQe  streets.  wher«  the  meaner  sort  of  houses  abound,  and  especialhr 
in  tbe  vicimty  of  the  large  courts  or  halls,  called  Corrales,  surrouiidU 
ed  with  small  rooms  or  cells,  where  numbers  of  the  poorest  inhabi- 
tants live  in  filth,  misery,,  and  debauch.  Before  these  horrible  places 
are  seen  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  singing,  dancing, 
drinking,  and  pursuing  each  other  with  handfuls  of  hair-powder.  I 
have  never  seen,  however,  an  instance  of  their  taking  liberties  with 
any  person  above  their  class;  yet  such  bacchanals  produce  a  feeling 
of  insecurity  which  makes  the  approach  of  those  spots  very  unplea- 
sant during  the  Carnival.  At  Madrid  where  whole  quarters  of  the 
town,  such  as  Avapies  and  J^arwoilUUy  are  inhabited  exclusively  by 
the  rabble,  these  saturnalia  are  performed  on  a  larger  scale.  I  once 
rentured  with  three  or  four  friends  all  muffled  in  our  cloaks  to  parade 
the  Avapies  during  the  Carnival.  The  streets  were  crowded  with 
men,  who  upon  the  least  provocation,  real  or  imaginary,  would  have 
instantlv  used  the  knife,  and  with  women  equally  ready  to  take  no 
slight  share  in  any  quarrel,  for  these  lovely  creatures  often .  carry  a 
poniard  in  a  sheath,  concealed  about  their  persons.  We  were  how- 
ever upon  our  best  behaviour,  and  by  a  look  of  complacency  on  their 
sports,  came  away  without  meeting  with  the  least  disposition  to  in- 
solence or  rudeness. 

The  zeal  of  the  natives  of  Spain  for  religion  extends  to  the  minis- 
ters ot  it  A  priest  is  an  object  of  veneration,  to  punish  whom  civil 
justice  has  no  power,  let  him  have  committed  ever  so  great  a  crime, 
as  the  following  fact  will  prove.  A  Carmelite  had  conceived  a  vio- 
lent passion  for  a  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  confessor,  and  who' 
was  on  the  point  of  marriage.  Jealous  of  his  rival,  the  monk  one 
day  way-laid  the  young  woman  at  the  church  door,  and  notwith- 
standing the  cries  of  her  mother,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  specta- 
tors assassinated  her  with  a  poniard.  He  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  condemned  to  banishment  only. 

OfSpamah  Amu»ements,  Cwtoms,  SfC^ 
Thers  are  two  theatres  at  Madrid,  but  the  performances  axe 
wretched.  When  the  ave-bell  rings,  all  the  actors,  as  well  as  the 
audience,  fall  down  upon  their  knees,  and  remain  so  for  several  mi- 
nutes. The  Spaniards  are  fond  of  masquerading,  both  on  horseback 
and  on  foot.  They  have  a  peculiar  attachment  to  the  game  of  chess ; 
sometimes  children  decide  the  games  begxin  by  their  parents,  and  it 
happens  not  unfrequently  that  the  game  is  carried  on  by  letters  be- 
tween persons  at  a  distance ;  but  the  bull  feasts  are  the  ntiwt  favour- 
ite entertainments.  The  following  description  will  give  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  this  sort  of  amusement. 

The  bulls  were  confined  in  an  area  behind  the  amphitheatre.  Be- 
fore they  were  admitted  into  the  theatre,  three  combatants  placed 
themselves  at  «K>me  distance,  one  on  each  side  of,  and  another  oppo- 
'  site  to  the  door  at  which  the  bull  was  to  enter,  A  trumpet  was  then 
sounded  as  a  signal  to  let  in  the  bull,  and  the  man  who  opened  the 
door  got  behind  it  immediately.  During  a  quarter  of  an  hour  pre- 
ceding this  period  the  bulls  had  been  teazed  by  persons  placea  on 
the  ceilings  of  the  stables,  pricking  them  on  the  backs. 

The  bull  made  directly  at  the  first  horseman ;  who  received  it  on 
the  point  of  the  spear,  held  in  the  middle  tight  to  his  side,  and  passing 
under  his  arm-pit.  This  weapon  making  a  wide  gash  in  the  bull's 
shoulder,  occasioned  it  to  draw  back.  A  fresh  bull  now  entered, 
staring  wildly  about,  and  frightened  by  the  clapping  and  hallooing  of 
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Ae  assembled  multitude.  It  then  ran  successively  against  the  other 
two  combatants,  and  from  each  received  a  deep  wound.  A  sienal 
was  now  given  with  the  trumpet  for  the  horsemen  to  retire,  when 
the  men  on  foot  began  their  attack,  who  struck  barbed  darts  mto 
every  part  of  the  animal's  body.  The  trumpet  again  soundinr,  the 
raaUdor  appeared,  carrying  in  his  left  hand  a  cloak,  extendea  on  a 
short  stick,  and  in  his  right  a  two-edged  sword.  At  the  moment  when 
the  bull  made  furiously  at  him,  he  plunred  his  sword  into  its  neck  be- 
hind the  horns,  by  which  it  instantly  (eH  down  dead.  If  the  matador 
miss  his  aim  he  rarely  escapes  with  his  life  The  dead  bull  was  im- 
mediately dragged  out  of  the  area  by  three  horses  on  a  full  gallop, 
whose  traces  were  fastened  to  the  horns.  In  this  manner  were  ten 
bulls  massacred  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half;  and  the  flesh  was  then 
sold  to  the  populace  at  the  rate  of  about  three-pence  per  pound. 

Another  amusement,  which,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  is  that  of  serenading  their  mistresses,  either  with  vo- 
cal or  instrumental  music.  There  is  hardly  a  young  man  who  does 
not  spend  a  good  part  of  the  night  in  this  amusement,  though  per- 
haps, he  is  admost  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  lady  to  whom  the 
compliment  is  paid. 

In  every  large  city  in  Spain  there  is  a  foundling  hospital,  into 
which  all  children  are  readily  admitted,  belonging  to  the  lower  claM 
of  tradesmen,  who  have-lai^ger  families  than  they  can  support.  When 
the  parents  choose  to  claim  their  child,  they  may  have  it  again,  by 
properly  describing  it 

Of  the  Language, 
Ths  Spanish  language  is  one  of  the  three  great  southern  dialects 
which  spring  from  tne  Koman  ;  but  many  of  the  words  become  diiB- 
cult  to  tiie  French  or  Italian  student,  because  they  are  derived  from 
the  Arabic  used  by  the  Moors,  who  for  seven  centuries  held  domi- 
nion in  Uiis  country.  The  speech  is  grave,  sonorous,  and  of  exquisite 
melody,  containing  much  of  the  slow  and  formal  manner  of  the  Ori- 
entals, who  seem  sensible  that  the  power  of  speech  is  a  privilege. 
The  literature  of  Spain  is  highly  respectable,  though  but  little  known 
to  the  other  countries  of  Europe  since  the  decline  of  Spanish  power. 
It  was  not  till  the  eleventh  century  that  Spanish  authors  appeared  in 
any  number ;  then  the  native  language  begins  to  appear,  xhis  was 
the  epoch  of  the  famous  Cid,  an  Arabic  term  implying  Lord^  whose 
illustrious  actions  against  the  Moors  were  celebrated  in  contempo- 
rary songs,  and  many  a  long  poem,  written  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
turv ;  which  also  boasts  of  faithful  chronicle,  and  much  of  what  ther 
call  their  sacred  biography. 

The  InqmnHon* 

The  terror  of  the  Inquisition  has  consideraibly  abated  of  late  yean , 
ime  of  tlie  last  victims  in  this  city,  (SeTille,|  was  Olavide,  a  most  re- 
spectable man,  who  applied  the  wealth  he  baa  acquired  in  South  Ame- 
rica, to  the  patriotic  purpose  of  cultivating  the  Sierra  Morena,  with  a 
number  of  German  settlers,  ^nd  to  adorning  and  improving  the  public 
walks  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  wharfs  on  the  banks  of  tne  Guadal- 
nnivir.  He  had  read  the  writings  of  some  of  the  French  unbelievers, 
•n*i  was  «'i*pected  of  having  imbibed  a  portion  of  their  opinions,  and 
for  this  unproved,  if  not  unfounded,  charge,  he  was  immured  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison,  and  passed  many  years  of  his  life  anud  thehor 
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rors  Df  solitaiy  confinement.  Since  that  period,  the  discipline  has 
been  confined  to  a  lower  class  of  crimes ;  and  I  am  mformed,  that  the 
only  prisoners  of  late,  have  consisted  of  those  who  merited  punishment 
for  liaving  acted  as  ibe  panders  to  illicit  pleasures. 

I  found  no  difficulty,  said  Mr.  Jacob,  in  obtainin^^  permission  to  see 
tbe  Inquisition,  and  went  through  the  whole.  It  is  a  cheerful,  plea- 
sant abode,  and  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  English- 
men respecting  it.  The  hall  of  judgment  contains  simply  a  table, 
three  chairs  for  the  inquisitors,  a  stool  for  the  secretary,  and  one  which 
is  lower,  for  the  prisoner.  On  the  table  is  a  silver  crucifix,  upon  which 
the  deposition  is  made ;  and  on  a  small  stand,  a  Latin  prayer  said  by 
each  inquisitor  before  the  trial  commences.  The  prayer  is  appro- 
priated to  a  judge,  and  merely  implores  divine  guidance  to  enable  nim 
to  discharge  his  duty  with  uprightness  and  impartiality.  The  records 
of  this  court,  with  all  the  processes  against  those  who  have  been  con- 
fined, are  preserved  with  regularity  in  an  adjoining  room,  but  are  not 
allowed  to  be  examined.  The  church  is  simple  and  ele|^t.  The 
interior  is  of  white  marble.  The  form  is  circular ;  and  it  is  lighted 
finom  a  beautiful  dome.  I  saw  one  of  the  apartments  in  which  prison- 
ers were  confined,  and  was  told  the  others  were  similar ;  it  is  light 
and  airy,  placed  in  a  little  garden  planted  with  orange  and  fig-trees ; 
the  door  of  this  garden  is  strongly  secured,  and  no  person  can  have 
access  to  it  when  the  cell  is  occupied.  I  inquired  it  there  were  any 
prisoners  in  confinement,  any  subterraneous  cells,  or  instruments  of 
torture ;  but  to  these  questions  I  could  obtain  no  replies.  The  adcayde 
who  attended  us,  exulted  not  a  little  at  our  remarking  the  neatness 
and  comforts  of  the  building,  and,  I  suspect,  misto(3c  us  for  pious 
Catholics,  because  we  gave  vent  to  no  execrations  at  the  existence 
ci  such  an  infamous  tribunal. 

This  building  was  formerly  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most  able 
and  enlighten^,  but  the  most  daogperous  of  all  the  religious  orders  of 
the  Catholic  church.  On  the  abolition  of  that  order,  the  inquisition 
was  removed  from  its  former  situation  in  the  suburb  of  Triana,  to  this 
building,  which  1  hope  will  be  the  last  it  will  occupy  in  Spain ;  for, 
whatever  political  events  may  take  place,  its  destruction  is  mevitablv 
at  hand.  The  remarks  I  have  made  on  the  religion  of  Spain,  you  will 
recollect,  are  drawn  from  what  I  have  seen  in  Seville,  a  citv  more 
esteemed  for  its  piety  than  any  other  in  Spain ;  so  rigid,  indeed,  is  the 
religion  of  this  place,  asod  so  great  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  that 
nei&er  a  theatre,  nor  any  place  of  public  amusement  is  permitted. 
State  of  Editcation. 

Thc  education  of  the  higher  classes  in  Spain  is  intolerably  bad, 
which,  perhaps,  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  deficiencies  of  the  lower  or- 
ders in  other  countries.  I  am  informed  that  among  the  nobility,  tiie 
instances  of  their  being  incapable  of  writing  are  far  from  uncommon ; 
that  to  appear  learned  would  by  no  means  be  considered  a  distinc- 
tion ;  ana  that  the  whole  care  of  keeping  accounts,  and  even  writing 
letters  devolves  on  their  domestics.  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  book  in 
any  of  their  houses,  and  a  library  is  so  rare,  that  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses one  is  regfarded  almost  as  a  phenomenon.  The  faculties  of  the 
higher  orders  are  so  blunted  by  early  dissipation,  that  they  want  that 
acnteoess  which  disting^shes  their  inferiors,  by  whom  they  are  con- 
sequently despised. 

The  early  period  of  life  at  which  the  young  Spanish  gentry  are  in- 
troduced into  society,  the  time  they  usually  spend  in  that  society,  the 
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trifluig  subjects  cammonly  discussed,  and  the  great  &imliarit)r  with 
irhicb  they  are  allowed  to  behave  to  their  el&rs,  all  cohbibute  to 
prevent  their  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  is  so  necessary  to  form 
the  character  of  virtuous  and  intelligent  men.  The.  quiet  solitude  ot 
domestic  life  seems  unknown  in  Spain ;  the  idea  of  a  man,  his  wife 
and  family,  spending  a  day,  or  even  part  of  a  day,  without  company, 
appears  to  them  so  unnatural,  that  they  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be 
our  practice.  Their  widely  different  system  has,  however,  some  re- 
commendations. Young  people  enter  life  with  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence ;  in  whatever  society  they  are  placed  mey  feel  perfectiy 
easy,  and  acquire  a  fluency  in  conversation,  and  a  style  of  manners, 
which  gives  them  a  species  of  currency  through  life.  These,  so  far 
as  1  can  judge,  are  the  advantages,  the  only  advantages  of  this  tiystem. 
In  England,  our  youth  are  kept  in  the  back  g^und  till  they  have  ac- 
quired more  years,  and  accumulated  a  gpreater  store  of  knowledge, 
ancl  even  then  they  neither  mix  so  frequently,  nor  so  indiscriminately 
in  company  as  in  Spain ;  they  are  less  calculated  to  strike  at  first : 
they  are  more  embarrassed  in  society,  but  thev  attain  in  retirement, 
and  in  the  domestic  circles  of  well-regulated  families,  a  series  of  re- 
flections and  habits,  and  a  course  of  conduct,  which  has  hitherto  ele 
vated,  and  I  hope,  will  ever  continue  to  elevate  the  character  of 
English  gentlemen. 

The  university  of  Seville  is  almost  solely  appropriated  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy :  the  course  of  study  occupies  five  years,  which  are 
principally  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  the  Latin  language,  the 
knowledge  of  civil  law,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  scholastic 
divinity.  Scarcely  any  improvement  has  been  introduced  within  the 
last  four  hundred  years ;  tne  philosophy  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  New- 
ton, is  utterly  unknown  to  either  professors  or  pupils.  The  war  has 
considerably  lessened  the  number  of  students,  as  a  lai^e  portion  has 
entered  into  the  army.  They  do  not  reside  within  the  university,  bat 
have  private  lodgings  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

The  education  of  the  females  of  the  best  families,  is,  if  possible, 
still  worse.  They  are  early  sent  to  a  convent  as  pensioners,  and  under 
the  care  of  some  of  the  aged  nuns,  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
and  needle- work,  but  especially  in  the  outward  forms  of  religion. 
They  are  usually  kept  in  these  nouses  of  seclusion  till  they  arrive  at 
a  proper  age,  and  frequently  till  some  matrimonial  engagement^  is 
formed.  From  the  retirement  of  a  convent,  with  all  its  uniformity 
and  dulness,  they  are  suddenly  introduced  into  circles  of  gaiety  and 
dissipation  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  from  so  violent  a  change, 
and  from  tlie  example  of  the  married  females,  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciate, they  become  victims  to  the  dissolute  habits  of  their  countrr 
OHve9, 

A  GREAT  part  of  the  olives  is  eaten  in  the  crude  state,  or  is  pre 
served  in  salted  water;  but  the  larger  portion  is  made  into  oil,  which 
in  Spain  answers  the  purpose  of  butter.  The  oil  of  Spain,  however, 
is  much  less  pure  than  that  of  France  or  Italy,  though  the  fruit,  from 
which  it  is  made,  is  greatly  superior.  This  inferiority  arises  princi- 
pally from  the  length  of  time  the  olives  are  kept  piled  in  heaps,  be- 
fore they  are  ground  :  whence,  in  this  warm  country,  they  ferment* 
and  become  in  some  degree  putrid. 

The  right  of  possessing  an  olive-mill  is  a  feudal  privilege  belonging 
to  the  lords  of  particular  manors,  and  to  such  mills  all  the  olives 
grown  in  the  district,  often  a  very  extensive  one,  arc  obliged  to  be 
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canned.  Here  they  remain  in  heaps,  waiting^  their  torn  to  be  ground, 
from  October  and  November,  when  they  are  gathered,  tiil  the  montb 
of  Jannary,  and  sometimes  Februaryj  and  consequentiy  become  ran- 
cid, to  the  great  detriment  both  of  the  colour  and  the  flavour  of  the 
oil.  Tne  stones  of  the  olives  produce  some  oil,  which  is  equally  trans- 
parent with  that  of  the  pulp,  but  of  a  more  acrid  flavour ;  and  as  the 
nirmers  are  anxious  to  produce  as  large  a  quantity  as  they  can,  the 
two  kinds  are  mixed,  by  which  means  the  whole  becomes  tainted. 

The  oil  is  kept  in  large  jars,  sunk  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  preserve 
it  in  an  equable  temperature,  and  prevent  its  suflering  from  tiie  ex- 
tremes of  neat  and  cold.  The  proprietors  take,  from  the  top  of  each 
jar,  the  clearest  of  the  oil  for  the  use  of  the  table:  the  resiaueis  ap- 
propriated to  different  purposes,  and  is  used  by  the  poor  to  light  their 
habitations. 

Aspect  of  the  Country, 

Our  ride  to  Seville,  says  Sir  John  Carr,  was  four  leajTues,  and  con- 
tinued for  the  greatest  part  over  a  dreary,  bladeless,  flat  plain,  then 
parched  up,  but  which  in  the  winter  is  in  several  parts  overflowed  by 
the  Guadsdquivir :  this  was  a  short  cut,  and  out  of  the  high  road. 
So  barren  was  the  scene,  that  the  only  objects  which  excitra  notice 
were  several  stone  wells,  which  frequently  appear,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  troughs  with  water  for  the  cattle. 

In  the  country  approaching  to  Seville,  may  be  traced  toime  ap- 
pearance of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  blind  impolicy  of  the  Spaniaras 
in  neglecting  anicnlture  m  (hroor  of  their  sheep;  England  and  other 
countries  have  been  formerly  infested  with  wolves  and  other  ravenous 
beasts.  Spain  may  be  said  to  be  devoured  by  the  meekest  of  all  ani- 
mals, by  sheep  which  are  permitted  to  rot  in  and  impoverish  a  nation 
which,  on  account  of  its  richness  and  fertility,  the  ancients  in  the 
warmth  of  imagination,  determined  to  have  been  the  garden  of  the 
Ilesperides,  and  the  site  of  the  Elysian  fields.  It  seems  to  be  agieed 
by  aumost  all  writers  in  Spain,  that  the  aera  of  the  Mussulmen  go- 
yernment  of  that  country,  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  in  its  histury ; 
and  that  ^riciilture  especially  had  to  deplore  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors.  Fruitful  as  is  the  soil,  and  propitious  to  ve^eUtion  as  is  the 
climate  of  Spain,  it  is  well  known,  that  even  at  this  period,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  country  is  uncultivated.  Of  this  neglect,  the  vast 
tracts  of  land  which  are  always  kept  in  pasture  for  wee]^  present 
one  of  the  causes,  and  one  of  g^eat  magnitude. 

Jifajorca. 

Haviko  visited  every  object  worthy  of  notice  in  the  city  of  Pahna, 
I  K»aed,  says  Sir  John  Carr,  an  agreeable  party  on  mules  to  the  ce- 
lebrated mcmastery  of  Valdemusa  or  Mosa.  Our  ride,  which  lasted 
^Kiat  three  hours,  lay  through  an  exquisitely  rich  smd  highly  culti- 
rated  country,  consisting  of  corn-land,  vineyards,  and  woods  of  dive, 
carobf  almond,  pomegranate,  and  apple-trees.  Male  and  female  pea- 
sants with  long  hair,  generally  plaited,  wearing  large  black  felt  Mats 
and  dresses  oi  blue  serge,  much  in  the  style  of  those  of  Holland,,  dis- 
playing neatness  and  contentment,  divided  the  labours  of  tlie  field 
Instead  of  the  mantilla,  a  head-dress  called  the  rebozillo,  or  double 
handkerchief,  is  worn  by  the  female,  which  covers  the  head,  is  fasten- 
ed under  the  chin,  falls  over  the  shouldei?  and  back,  and  is  &r  from 
being  becoming.    The  male  peasants  generally  wear  leather  shoes 
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And  tptttiffrfathfUi  In  the  streets  of  Palma,  I  met  sereral  youths  at* 
tired  as  ecclesiastics ;  but  I  found  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
church,  and  wore  this  dress  only  through  economy,  many  of  them 
not  having  a  shirt  to  wear. 

It  was  now  the  almond-haryest,  and  merry  g^ups,  young  and  old, 
were  assembled  to  collect  this  delicious  fruit  from  the  delicate  trees 
that  bore  it.  The  eye  could  not  turn  but  to  ban<|uet  on  some  beau* 
tiful  or  romantic  object.  Every  cottage  was  a  picture,  and  the  in- 
dustry and  happiness  of  man  seemed  to  co-operate  with  the  beaefif- 
cence  of  the  soil  and  climate. 

In  no  part  of  England  have  I  seen  more  agricultural  neatness  and 
industry.  All  the  stone  fences,  dividing  one  field  from  another,  were 
kept  in  the  highest  order. 


PORTUGAL. 

Portugal  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Spain,  S.  and  W.  by  the  At 
lantic    It  extends  from  36°  56'  to  42^  T  N.  latitude,  and  from  6^  U 
to  9°  dO'  W.  lonffitttde.    Its  form  is  oblong ;  its  lengOi  from  N.  to  S 
is  350  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  120.     The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  40,875  square  mfles.    Population,  3,683,000.    Pc^alatioa 
on  a  square  mile,  90. 

(ythe  Pertom  and  Drtn  of  the  Poriuguete. 

Thb  Portuguese  women  are  rather  below  than  above  the  middle 
stature,  but  gpnaceful  and  beautiful.  No  females  are  less  studious  of 
enhancing  their  attractions  by  artificial  means  or  counterfeiting,  by 
paltry  arts,  the  charms  that  nature  has  withheld.  To  the  most  regu- 
lar features,  they  add  a  sprightly  disposition  and  captivating  carriage. 
The  round  face,  and  full-fed  form,  are  more  esteemed  in  this  country 
than  the  long  tapering  visage  and  thin  delicate  frame.  According 
to  their  description  the  forehead  should  be  broad,  smooth,  and  white; 
the  eyes  large,  bright,  aud  quick  :  with  regard  to  colour,  some  pre- 
fer t^  blue,  some  the  black,  and  others  the  green.  The  moulb  ought 
to  be  rather  small  than  laige,  the  lips  full,  and  the  teeth  white  and 
regular.  The  stature  most  admired  is  middle-sized.  Wilbout  a 
graceful*wa]k,  the  most  perfect  beauty  appears  awkward ;  whereas 
a  modest,  airy,  and  serene  movement,  ennances  every  other  charm, 
and  bespeaks  the  tranquillity  of  a  mind  formed  in  the  school  of  virtue 
and  dfH^orum. 

Cottons,  muslins,  and  coloured  silks,  they  very  rarely  wear.  A  kind 
of  black  garment,  over  a  petticoat  of  the  same  colour,  is  the  usual 
dress ;  except  in  Lisbon,  where  the  women  wear  black  silk  numtos^ 
a  kind  of  garment  that  covers  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  Cloaks  and  petticoats  of  divers  colours,  made  of  woollen  cloth, 
fringed  with  ^old  lace  or  ribands,  are  worn  by  the  inferior  ranks. 

The  dress  of  the  men  differs  not  from  that  of  the  English  and  French, 
except  in  the  capote;*  this  is  like  that  of  Spaniards  and  Italians^ 
whicn  is  an  excellent  garment  for  the  winter. 


*  A  kind  of  cloak. 
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Of  the  different  CUutea. 

Thk  inliabitants  of  Lisbon  may  be  ranked  under  four  classes :  the 
nobility ;  the  clerig^y ;  those  eng^a^ed  in  trade ;  and  the  lAbonring  peo- 
ple. Tike  nobility  may  be  considered  as  a  body  entirely  distinct  trom 
the  other  three ;  the  principal  affairs  of  the  state  are  committed  to 
their  care :  they  reside  in  the  capital  or  the  environs,  and  seldom 
Wsit  their  estates  in  the  provinces.  They  esteem  it  an  honour  to  hare 
been  bom  in  the  capital,  and  to  live  there.  They  are  comparatiTely 
not  very  rich,  for  thou^^h  their  patrimonies  are  lai^g^e,  yet  their  rents 
are  small.  In  the  distribution  of  their  fortunes,  they  show  gn^eat  pru- 
dence with  the  appearance  of  parsimony.  They  exhibit  no  g^reat  par- 
tiality to  the  fine  arts,  nor  take  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sci* 
ences.  Their  lives  are  an  eren  tenour  of  domestic  felicitjr,  not  re- 
markable for  brilliant  actions,  and  but  rarely  stained  with  rice.  The 
feune  of  their  illustrious  ancestors  entitles  them  to  respect ;  but  whilst 
they  glpry  in  the  remembrance  of  their  achierements,  they  seem  ts 
fors^et  their  maxims. 

They  possess  many  amiable  qualities  :  they  are  relirious,  tempe 
rate,  ana  ^nerous ;  faithful  to  their  friends,  charitable  to  the  ois 
tressed,  and  attached  to  the  sovereign,  whose  approbation,  and  a  peace 
ful  retirement,  constitute  the  greatest  happiness  of  their  lives. 

It  is  usual  with  travellers  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  north 
em  and  southern  provinces  of  Portug^.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
former  are  industrious,  candid,  and  adventurous ;  the  latter  are  more 
civil,  but  less  sincere^  more  dissimulating,  and  averse  from  labour. 
All  ranks  are  nice  cJfervers  of  ceremonies.  In  dealing  with  amer 
chant  or  tradesman,  a  few  years  back,  it  would  have  been  less  dan 
l^rous  to  fiul  in  payment  of  a  debt  than  in  point  of  eticjuette.  This 
ostentation  is  much  worn  off,  by  their  communication  with  the  north- 
em  nations,  whom,  in  oppposition  to  every  difference  in  religious 
sentiments,  they  esteem  and  imitate. 

The  clergy  are  respectable,  and  in  general  conversant  with  litera- 
ture ;  and  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Portuguese,  that  the  greater  the  talents  of  this  body  of  people, 
the  more  careful  are  they  in  secluding  themselves  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  world ;  and  he  thinks  it  is  owing  to  the  general  dis- 
use of  the  Portuguese  language,  that  we  have  not  many  works  from 
the  clergy  of  that  country. 

The  merchants  are  remarkably  attentive  to  business,  ^ust  and 
punctual  in  their  dealings :  they  live  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
foreign  traders,  especially  with  the  English.  Bankruptcies  are  sel- 
dom Known  among  them,  and  they  are  careful  in  avoiaing  all  litiga- 
tions. A  Lisbon  merchant  passes  his  hours  in  the  following  manner : 
he  goes  to  prayers  at  eight  o'clock,  to  the  Exchange  at  eleven,  dines 
at  one,  sleeps  till  three,  eats  fruit  at  four,  and  sups  at  nine :  tiie  in- 
termediate hours  are  employed  in  the  counting-house,  in  paying 
visits,  or  in  playing  at  caras. 

To  visit  any  one  above  the  rank  of  a  tradesman,  it  is  necessary  to 
wear  a  sword  and  chapeau;  if  the  family  you  visit  be  in  mourmng, 
you  must  wear  black,  the  servant  would  not  consider  a  visitant  as  a 
gentleman,  unless  he  came  in  a  coach :  to  visit  in  boots  would  be  an 
unpardonable  offence,  unless  you  wear  spurs  at  the  same  time.  The 
master  of  the  house  nrecedes  the  visitant  on  going  out*  the  contrarv 
irder  takes  place  in  commg^  la 

The  commcm  people  of  Lisbon  and  its  eaTunons  are  a  %ywtoaM  and 
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kardj  race;  many  of  them  hj  frugal  liiriiig,  lay  up  a  decent  oom^ 
petenoe  for  old  age.  It  is  painfdl  to  behold  the  trouble  they  aire 
obii^^  to  take,  for  the  want  of  proper  tools,  to  carry  on  their  werh^ 
Their  cars  have  the  rude  appearance  of  the  earliest  ages,  and  ar^ 
slowly  drawn  by  two  oxen.  The  com  is  shelled  by  the  treading  of 
these  animals.  The  women,  when  the^  ride,  sit  with  the  left  sid<f 
tow^atrds  the  horse's  head.  A  postillion  rides  on  the  left  horse ;  foot* 
men  play  at  cards  whilst  they  are  in  waiting  for  their  masters ;  a  tailor 
sits  at  his  woi4e  like  a  shoemaker ;  a  hair-dresser  appears  on  Snndaya 
with  a  sword,  a  cockade,  and  two  watches,  or,  at  least  with  twe 
watch-chains ;  a  tarem  is  known  by  a  vine-bush ;  a  house  to  let,  l>y 
a  blank  piece  of  paper ;  an  accoocDer's  door  by  a  white  cross;  a&d 
a  Jew  is  known  by  his  extra  Catholic  devotion. 

The  loww  class  of  both  sexes  are  very  fond  of  gaudy  apparel ;  fish*- 
women  are  seen  with  trinkets  of  ^Id  and  silver  about  the  neck  and 
wiistB.  The  fmit-women  are  distinguished  by  a  particular  dress 
The  e«stom  -o^.  wearing  boots  and  black  conical  caps  is  peculiar  to 
these  women. 

Cf  the  Gallicians. 

Ax«z.  drudgery  is  oerformed  by  Gallicians,  who  are  literally  the 
hewers  of  w^>d  and  arawers  of  water  for  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 

getropolis  ;  they  are  patient,  iadustrioas,  and  faithful  to  a  proverb* 
ne  of  the  principal  employments  in  which  they  are  daily  engaged^ 
is  supplying  the  citizens  with  water,  which  they  carry  on  their  shoul* 
ders  m  smsdl  wooden  barrels  from  the  differejwbuntains. 

^  Every  GalUcian  m  this  servitude  is  obliged^by  the  police  of  the 
city,  to  carry  one  of  these  vessels  filled  with  water  to  his  lodgings  in 
the  evening,  and  in  case  of  fire,  to  hasten  with  it  to  assist  in  extin- 
guishins^  the  flames  at  the  first  sound  of  the  fire-beU.  In  the  houses 
of  the  foreign  merchants,  the  Gallicians  are  the  only  servants  em- 
ployed, and  many  of  the  Portuguese  prefer  them  to  the  natives  in  that 
capacity :  they  cook  the  victuals,  clean  the  rooms,  and  make  the  beds. 
If  there  be  any  female  servants  in  the  house,  under  the  age.  of  thirty 
five,  they  are  invisible,  except  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  her 
daughters ;  after  this  age,  they  are  left  to  their  own  discretion.  The 
ladies  seldom  breathe  the  pure  air,  except  in  their  short  excursions 
to  the  next  chapel,  which  they  visit  at  least  once  a-day.  They  are 
modest,  chaste,  and  extremely  affectionate  to  their  kindred.  No  wo- 
man goes  out  of  doors  without  the  permission  of  her  husband  and  pa- 
rents. To  avoid  sdl  suspicion,  men,  even  though  relations,  are  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  their  apartments,  or  to  sit  beside  them  in  public  places. 
Hence  lovers  are  seldom  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  objects  of  theii 
affection,  except  in  the  churches ;  here  they  make  signs, 

Address  and  compliment  by  vision, 

M^e  love,  and  court  by  intuition.  Hudib&as. 

i%e  Portuguese  Seggan. 

Beggars  are  a  formidable  class  in  this  country.  Several  laws  have 
been  enacted,  from  time  to  time,  to  diminish  the  number,  and  re- 
strain the  licentiousness  of  this  vagrant  train ;  but  they  still  ramble 
bout,  and  infest  every  place,  not  entreating  charity,  but  demanding 
ft.  At  night  toev  assemble  m  nordes,  at  the  best  mansion  they  can 
and,  and  having  tak«&  up  their  abode  in  one  of  the  out-offices,  thej 
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can  for  whaAeyeF  they  stand  in  need  of,  like  trardlen  at  an  inn :  here 
Ihey  claim  the  privilege  of  tarryug  three  days,  if  agreeable  to  them. 

When  a  gang  of  these  sturdy  fellows  meet  a  decent  person  on  the 
highway,  he  most  offer  them  money ;  and  it  sometimes  happen^  that 
the  amount  is  not  left  to  his  own  discretion.  Saint  Anthony  assails 
bim  on  one  side ;  Saint  Francis  on  the  other.  Haying  silenced  their 
clamour  in  behalf  of  the  fayourite  saints,  he  is  next  attacked  for  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  then  they  rob  him  for  the  love  of 
God*  To  decrease  the  number  of  beggars  with  which  Portugal  is 
infested,  it  was  ordained,  many  years  ago,  that  the  lame  should  learn 
the  trade  of  a  tailor  or  shoemaker ;  that  the  maimed,  for  their  sub- 
nsteaee,  ^onld  serve  those  ii^io  would  employ  them :  and  that  the 
blind,  in  consideration  of  tfaMsir  food  and  raiment,  should  deyote  their 
tiflie  to  one  of  Uie  labours  of  the  forge,  Uowmg  the  bdlows. 

Perfoiif,  FashumSf  and  Amusements  of  the  Portuguete. 

In  their  christenings  and  funerals  they  are  extrayagant;  but  in 
other  respects  frug^al  and  temperate,  particularly  the  remaies,  who 
seldom  drink  any  thing  but  water.  The  abstemiousness  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ladies  is  conspicuous  in  their  countenance,  which  is  pale, 
tranquil,  and  modest :  those  who  accustom  themselyes  to  exercise 
have  neyertheless  a  beautiful  carnation.  Their  eyes  are  black  and 
expressiye,  their  teeth  extremely  white  and  regular.  In  conyersa* 
tion  they  are  £olite  and  agreeable,  in  their  manners  engaging  and 
unaffected.  The  form  of  their  dress  does  not  undergo  a  change  once 
in  an  age ;  milliners  and  fancynlresfi  makers  are  professions  as  un- 
known at  Lisbon  as  tiiey  were  in  ancient  Lacedsemon. 

Widows  neyer  assume  the  family  names  of  their  husbands,  but  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  matrimony  tney  retain  their  own.  The  men  are 
generally  addressed  by  their  christian  names.  Supemomes  are  also 
common  in  Portugal,  which  are  derived  from  particular  trades,  re- 
markable incidento^  places  of  residence,  or  striking  personal  blemishes 
or  accomplishments.  To  the  christian  names  of  men  and  women  are 
often  superadded  those  of  their  parents,  for  distinction's  sake. 

With  respect  to  diversions,  hunting,  hawking,  and  fishing,  which 
were  formerly  practised,  are  now  very  much  disused.  There  are,  in- 
deed, but  few  parts,  except  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  in  which  the 
first  can  be  exercised,  on  account  of  the  mountainous  surface  of  the 
country :  besides,  the  want  of  good  cattle  is  another  obstruction ;  for 
such  is  the  feebleness  of  the  horses  and  mules,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  'employ  oxen  in  drawing  all  their  vehicles  of  burden. 

Billiards,  cards,  and  dice,  particularly  the  two  last,  are  the  chief 
amusements  of  every  class.  Their  only  athletic  exercise  is  bull- 
fighting, and  fencing'  with  the  quarter-staff.  The  latter  is  confined 
to  the  common  people,  the  former  has  been  described  in  the  preced- 
ing article ;  but  as  the  method  used  in  Portugal  differs  in  some  re- 
spects from  that  adopted  in  Spain,  we  shall  add  a  few  words  here. 
The  principal  actor  is  he  who  rushes  between  the  horns  of  the  bull, 
an  act  that  requires  no  less  courage  than  muscular  strength  of  arms 
to  perform  with  safety,  so  that  the  animal  can  neither  pierce  nor  throw 
him.  In  this  posture  he  is  carried  about  the  ring,  amidst  tlie  shouts 
of  the  audience,  till  the  rest  of  the  combatants  rescue  him  by  over- 
throwing the  bull  which  becomes  their  property. 
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Chneral  CharucUr  of  the  Portuguese, 

With  respect  to  the  middUnr  class,  they  differ  in  their  ideas  aad 
manners  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  the  unfrequency  of  tra^el?^ 
linff,  except  to  their  own  colonies,  exclude  them  from  modern  Dotiolu 
and  modern  customs ;  on  which  account  they  retain  much  of  the  an- 
cient simplicity  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  more  conversant  with  the 
transactions  of  Asia  or  America  than  those  of  Europe.  They  appear 
to  have  an  aversion  from  travelling  even  in  their  own  country.  A 
Portuguese  can  steer  a  ship  to  the  Brazils  with  less  difficulty  than  he 
can  guide  his  horse  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto. 

People  thus  estranged  from  neighbouring  nations  are  naturally 
averse  from  the  influx  of  mere  theoretical  doctrines,  which  tend  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  established  opinions.  They  exclude  at  once 
the  sources  of  modem  luxuries  -  and  refinement,  modern  vices  and 
improvements.  Hence  their  wants  are  few,  and  readily  satisfied; 
their  love  of  ease  exempts  them  from  many  passions  to  which  other 
nations  are  subject :  g^ross  offences  are  rarely  known  among  them, 
but  when  once  irritated,  they  are  not  easily  appeased ;  passions  that 
are  seldom  roused,  act  with  the  greater  violence  when  agitated ;  un< 
der  this  impression  individuate  have  sometimes  been  hurried  to  rio* 
lent  acts  oi  revenge,  but  the  growth  of  civilization  has  in  general 
blunted  the  point  of  the  dagger. 

The  lower  class  are  endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities ;  they 
are  religious,  Iwmest,  and  sober ;  affectionate  to  their  parents,  and  re- 
spectful to  theij  superiors.  A  Portuguese  peasant  will  not  walk  wil& 
a  superior,  an  aged  person,  or  a  stranger,  without  giving  him  the 
right-hand  side  as  a  mark  of  respect.  He  never  passes  by  a  human 
being  without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  salutine  him  in  these  words— 
"  The  Lord  preserve  you  for  many  yean"  In  speaking  of  an  abseol 
friend,  he  says,  *•*' I  die  until  impaUence  to  tee  him."  Of  a  morning, 
when  he  meets  the  companions  of  his  toil  in  the  field,  he  salutes  them 
in  a  complaisant  manner,  and  inquires  after  their  little  families.  His 
day's  work  is  computed  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting,  oqI 
of  which  he  is  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  two  hours  finr 
dinner,  in  order  to  refresh  himself  with  a  nap  during  the  meridian  heat. 
If  he  labour  in  the  vineyard,  he  is  allowed  a  goiod  portion  of  wine : 
when  his  day's  yrork  is  over  he  singes  vespers,  and  on  Sunday  he  at 
tunes  his  guitar,  or  joins  in  a  fandango  dance.  His  male  children  are 
educated  m  the  neighbouring  convent^  whence  he  also  receives  his 
sustenance  for  himself  and  family,  if  distressed  or  unable  to  work. 

They  all  imagine  this  country  is  the  blessed  elysiuro,  and  that  Lis- 
bon is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  In  their  proverbial  language 
they  say,  "He  who  has  not  seen  Lisbon  has  seen  nothing."  They 
have  proverbs  for  almost  every  thing,  which  being  founded  on  long 
experience  are  generally  true. 

Of  the  countries  which  do  not  produce  com,  wine,  and  oil,  they 
entertain  but  a  mean  opinion.  They  picture  to  themselves  the  misery 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  climates,  wlio  shudder  in  the  midst 
of  snow  and  cold,  while  they  are  basking  in  their  green  fields.  These 
circumstances,  and  the  affectionate  attachment  they  have  for  their 
sovereign  endear  them  to  their  native  soil.  Under  every  misfortone 
they  are  sure  to  find  consolation  in  religion ;  and  next  to  this  divine 
favour,  music  is  the  greatest  solace  of  their  lives ;  it  dissipates  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor  man,  and  refines  the  sentiments  of  the  rich  i  lifis 
glides  on  amidst  such  endearing  scenes.  It  would  be  vain  to  persnade 
a  Portuguese  that  he  could  enjoy  as  much  happiness  in  ai./  other 
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pmn  of  tiie  g^lobe ;  he  conceiires  it  to  be  impossible,  amd  if  chance  or 
misfortune  should  drire  him  to  a  foreign  land,  he  pines  away  as  if  he 
were  in  a  state  of  captivity. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  Portuguese. 

Ths  established  religion  of  Portugal  is  Popery,  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  word.  The  Portugfuese  have  a  patriarcn ;  but  formerly  he 
depended  on  the  Pope,  whose  power  has  of  late  years  been  gpradual- 
ly  curtailed.  John  the  Third  introduced  the  inquisition  into  this  coun- 
try,  and  inhuman  and  savage  as  this  tribunal  is,  it  has  been  called 
the  holy  office,  and  its  cruel  burnings,  auto  dafe^  or  the  act  qffaiUi. 
The  power  of  the  inquisition,  however,  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  and  converted  entirely  into  a  state  engine  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown. 

When  a  foolish  man  or  woman,  or  any  of  their  children  are  sick, 
the  sick  person  or  the  parent  makes  a  vow  in  case  of  recovery  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  the  Virgin.  All  their  neighbours,  who  are  bigoted  or 
idle  enough  to  accompany  them,  join  the  procession,  and  they  collect 
the  rabble  from  every  village  tliey  pass ;  for  the  expenses  of  the  whole 
train  are  paid  by  the  person  who  makes  the  vow.  There  are  some- 
times several  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  on  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  and  on  foot.  When  they  approach  a  town  or  village,  their 
arrival  is  announced  by  rockets,  bag-pipes,  and  drums,  to  the  sound 
ef  which  men  and  women,  half  undressed,  dance  on  the  public  road. 

V'ariout  Customs, 

Almost  eveir  man  in  Spain  smokes ;  the  Portuguese  never  smoke. 
No  Spaniard  will  use  a  wheelbarrow ;  none  of  the  Portuguese  wiU 
carry  a  burthen.  All  the  porters  in  Lisbon  are  Gallegos,  an  indus- 
trious and  honest  race,  despised  by  both  nations  for  the  very  qualities  - 
that  render  them  respectable.  A  gentleman  wanted  his  servant  to 
carry  a  small  box  to  the  next  house  ;  the  man  said  he  was  a  Portu- 
guese, not  a  beast,  and  actually  walked  a  mile  for  a  Gallego  to  carry 
the  box. 

There  are  no  public  lamps  lighted  in  Lisbon,  except  before  the 
image  of  a  saint.  An  English  resident  found  the  lamp  at  his  door  fre- 
quently broken  :  he  placed  a  saint  behind  it,  and  it  ever  after  was 
safe  under  his  protection.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  one  of  those  enHght- 
tMed  personages,  for  they  are  indeed  lights  shining  in  darkness. 

Ea-ster  Sunday  is  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  cs  a  little  boy ;  his  reign  lasts  only  till  Whitsuntide,  but  his  pri- 
vileges are  for  hfe  *  he  may  commit  with  impunity  any  crime  out 
ttf  b  treason.  On  most  eminences  his  standard  is  erectea,  a  high  pcAe 
v/itii  a  flag  bearing  a  dove ;  his  retinue  parade  the  streets  with  simi- 
lar flags,  proffering  them  to  all  good  Catholics  to  kiss,  and  receive 
money  in  return,  which  is  expended  on  Whitsunday,  at  which  the 
emperor  presides  in  person. 

The  iTiars,  although  extremely  ignorant,  avail  themselves  of  the 
ttill  greater  ignorance  of  the  people  to  impose  a  thousand  penalties 
en  them.  The  order  of  Dimne  Providence  are  so  called  because 
they  have  no  revenues,  and  never  go  out  to  beg,  but  remain  in  their 
convent  to  receive  such  donations  as  may  be  voluntarily  proffered, 
trusting  thus  to  the  Divine  Providence  for  their  support.  If  they  are 
m  danger  of  atarnng,  they  toll  the  bell  for  assistance,  and  fuppliet 
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.  lb  jfmtatnl  a  rariety  of  salt  and  petrifyiii|[^  springs  aimear,-aaU 
others  to  Which  the  ignorance  of  the  Portuguese  has  ascribed  fron- 
derful  qualities.  Many  of  these  have  been  classed  among  the  oata- 
ral  cunoBities  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lakes  and  moun- 
tains. On  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro  is  a  high  cliff,  with  engraved 
letters  or  hieoroglyphics,  stained  with  blue  and  yermilion,  beneath 
which  is  a  grotto,  suppoied  to  abound  with  bitumen,  that  fwoved  fa 
tal  to  the  parish  priest,  in  his  attempt  to  explore  it  in  1687. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Great  Britain,  the  laigest  of  the  European  islands,  is  situated  be- 
tween 50°  and  58  1-2  N.  latitude,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  E.  by  the  North  sea  or  German  ocean  ;  S.  by  the  Eng^Ush 
channel,  and  W.  by  St.  George  s  channel  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
It  is  580  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  on  an  average  150  broad, 
the  area  being  computed  at  88,573  square  miles.  The  island  is  divided 
into  North-Britain  or  Scotland,  and  South-Britain  or  England  and 
Wales. 

England  is  bounded  N.  by  Scotland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  river  Tweed,  and  a  line  running  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
the  Frith  of  Solway  ;  E.  by  the  German  ocean  ;  S.  by  the  Eng-lish 
channel,  and  W.  by  St.  Georpfe*s  channel.  It  extencU  from  50°  to 
65**  40^  N.  latitude,  and  contains  58,335  sc^uare  miles,  of  which  num- 
ber 50,210  are  in  England,  and  8,125  are  m  Wales. 

Scotiand  is  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  E.  by  the 
German  ocean ;  S.  E.  by  England,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  part 
hj  the  river  Tweed ;  S.  by  Solway  Frith,  and  S.  W.  by  that  part  of  the 
Irish  sea  called  the  North  channel.  It  lies  between  54°  and  59°  N-  la- 
titude ;  but  including  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands,  it  extends  to 
61°  IS',  and  between  1°  and5°  W.  Ion.  but  the  Western  islands  extend 
much  farther.  Including  all  the  islands  it  contains  30,238  square  miles. 

Ireland  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  St.  George's  channel,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Great  Britain,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic 
9eean.  It  lies  between  51°  25  and  55°  22'  N.  latitude,  and  between  5° 
20'  and  10°  20*  W.  Ion.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  160.     The  area  is  estimated  at  32,000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1811,  was  about 
17,000,000,  divided  as  follows:— England, 9,538,827;  Wales,  611,788; 
Scotland,  1,805,688 ;  army,  navy,  &c.  640,500— Total  m  Great  Bri- 
tain, 12,596,803;  Ireland  supposed,  4,500,000— Total  m  the  United 
Kingdom,  17,096,803.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  population  are  engaged 
in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  about  one  third  in  agpriculture. 

Character  of  the  English,  ^ 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says  Dr.  Wcndebom, 
the  French  and  English  were  regarded  as  barbarous  nations  by  the 
more  polished  Italians.  The  reign,  and  female  blandishments  of  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  had  a  very  considerable  effect  in  civilizing  the 
manners.  Formerly  there  were  to  be  found  not  more  than  two  or 
three  chimnies  in  a  town  or  village :  each  made  his  fire  against  a  rere 
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;  ID  tis'^  ball,  where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat  They  then 
slept  OD  straw  pallets  covered  only  with  a  sheet,  and  instead  of  a  hol- 
ster they  bad  a  g-ood  round  log^  under  their  heads. 

There  are  no  people  on  the  globe,  among  whom  more  singidar 
more  eccentric,  and  more  opposite  characters  are  to  be  met  with  than 
in  Eng-land.  Liberty,  which  this  island  is  blessed  with,  permits  every 
man,  if  he  chooses  it,  to  appear  as  he  really  is.  Human  nature  is  in 
every  corner  of  the  earth  the  same ;  and  there  is  a  similarity  of  tnea 
in  aU  climates.  Education,  government,  and  established  customs, 
are  the  principal  causes  of  the  distinctions  among  nations.  The  spirit 
of  the  Greeks  remained  a  lon^  time  in  their  colonies ;  and  the  English 
manners,  as  well  as  the  English  way  of  thinking,  have  been  preserved 
longer  than  a  century  with  very  little  alteration,  in  the  American 
states,  which  were  formerly  the  habitations  of  savages. 

The  Enghsh,  in  general,  are  civil,  tractable,  sociable,  frugal,  and 
cleanly.  They  seem  to  enjoy  contentment,  and  the  blessings  of  li- 
berty. This,  probably,  was  formerly  the  case  in  a  higher  degree, 
before  the  national  debt,  and  the  enormous  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment corrupted  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  before  London  became 
so  extensive,  and  when  people  who  lived  at  a  distance  were  not  so  in- 
fected with  the  mad  desire  of  coming  to  the  metropolis,  and  of  esta- 
blishing themselves  there.  According  to  Dr.  W.  the  English,  of  all 
cultivated  nations,  approach  the  nearest  to  the  character  of  what  man 
m  realify  ought  to  oe ;  and  Mr.  Hume  says,  *<  tlie  English,  of  any 
people  in  the  world,  have  the  least  of  a  national  character,  unless  thi« 
rery  singularity  may  pass  for  one." 

In  former  times  the  resemblance  between  the  English  and  other 
nations  was  stronger;  and  the  sin^larities  now  so  observable  are 
principally  to  be  dated  from  that  period  when  the  revolution  establish- 
ed liberty  and  the  constitution  on  surer  grounds,  and  g^ve  to  the 
manners  and  the  way  of  thinking  among  the  people  a  greater  air  of 
freedom,  and  consequently  to  their  character  and  government  a  diA 
ferent  colouring.  In  England,  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  constitu- 
tion are  formed  for  freedom.  The  servile  respect  for  those  who  are 
called  people  of  quality,  or  for  those  possessed  of  riches,  which  is  en- 
forced upon  children  by  example  as  well  as  precept  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  not  common  in  England.  The  poor  man  is  often  heard  to 
say,  that  his  shilling  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  rich.  ^   - 

Of  the  Love  of  their  Country, 

Thsrs  are  certain  features  in  the  character  of  the  English  which 
are  striking,  and  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  of  the  first,  which 
may  be  ]k)oked  upon  as  general,  is  their  national  pride.  All  nations 
love  their  countries ;  but  the  English  evince  it  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  great  preference  which  an  Englishman  gives  to  his  island,  is 
owing  to  the  education  that  he  has  received,  so  different  from  that  of 
other  countries ;  to  the  diet  and  manners  peculiar  to  his  native  soil ; 
and,  above  all,  because  he  is  told  from  in^sincy,  by  his  nurses  and  vul- 
gar people,  that  England  is  superior  to  all  countries,  and  that  none 
are  to  be  compared  to  it. 

A  sensible  Englishman,  however,  speaks  of  himself,  his  rank,  and 
his  dignity,  with  modesty;  but  he  talks  of  his  country  with  pride  and 
enthasiasm.  From  this  high  opinion  which  the  English  entertain  of 
their  country,  it  may  be  explained  why  they  adhere  so  steadily  to 
tlwir  old  cnstotos  and  habits.  Hence  they  think  their  constitution 
sad  goremment  the  most  perfect  of  all  governments,  and  above  a|| 
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inipix>vemeDt :  bence  also  the  hjolk  of  the  people  are  fuDy  peisnaded 
tiiat  notliing  is  so  delicious  and  excelleot  as  an  enormous  piece  of 
beef  half  roasted,  and  a  plumb-pudding  often  pounds  weight:  hence 
an  Englishman  will,  during  the  severest  weather,  rather  shiver  at  tlie 
side  of  a  chimney  which  produces  clouds  of  ashes,  and  blackens  the 
room,  than  make  use  of  German  stoves ;  for  his  ancestors  styled  a 
fire  a  sort  of  company ;  they  spoiled  their  eyes  bj'  looking  thoughtfully 
at  it,  and  he  must  do  the  same.  In  regard  to  changes  of  ministers  of 
state,  and  of  fashions  of  dress  and  furniture,  the  English  are  variable 
enough. 

From  the  high  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  themselves,  it  may 
be  easily  supposed  that  they  look  upon  foreigners  as  much  inferior. 
This  fault  in  their  national  character  was  visible  many  centuries  ago : 
and  though  they  pride  themselves  on  the  name  of  Britons,  which  they 
bear  in  common  with  the  Scots,  yet  they  are  rather  more  averse  from 
them  than  even  from  a  foreigner ;  nor  .do  the  Irish  seem  to  be  much 
more  in  favour;  for  an  Irish  fortune-hunter  is  a  common  phrai^  in 
England,  and  the  character  is  not  unfrequently  ridiculed  on  the  stage. 
Even  among  the  English  a  kind  of  reserve  is  visible ;  for  the  episco- 
palians look  upon  the  dissenters  in  an  inferior  hght,  and  the  different 
sects  keep  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Of  the  Generosity  and  Humanity  of  the  English. 

A  GENEROUS  disposition  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  traits  of  the  English 
character ;  and  I  think  justly.  It  is  likewise  true  that  they  are  much 
inclined  to  boast  of  their  acts  of  generosity,  and  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  their  good  deeds.  The  exertions  of  humanity  and  compas 
sion  are  among  the  English  frequently  sudden  and  very  strong 
Great  indulgence  is  shown  to  faults  and  human  imbecilities,  because 
hypocrisy  and  arrogant  assumption  are  not  so  common  here,  and 
every  body  seems  to  know  and  to  feel  what  man  is.  Yet  there  are 
despicable  characters  in  England  who  laugh  at  the  dictates  of  humani> 
ty,  and  seem  to  be  destitute  of  liberal  and  generous  sentiments ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  nation  are  against  them,  and  treat  with  contempt 
and  detestation  those  who  appear  to  be  devoid  of  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  a  love  of  public  liberty. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  in  India,  where  the  poor  inhabitants 
were  oppressed,  plundered,  and  even  sacrificed  to  avarice,  has  great- 
ly subtracted  from  their  <ame  for  liberality  and  humanity.  Many 
bailfifs  who  arrest  debtors,  many  attornies,  many  overseers  of  the  poor,  . 
many  clergymen  when  they  collect  their  tithes  and  income,  and  tbetiu  * 
ministers  who  make  wars,  seem  to  have  humanity  and  generosity  no 
more  in  the  catalogue  of  their  virtues,  than  the  members  of  the  holy 
inquisition  have  in  theirs. 

A  modem  German  writer  praises  the  English  highly  on  account  of 
their  humane  treatment  of  the  brute  creation ;  but  whoever  has  seen 
the  driving  of  cattle  to  the  London  markets,  the  cruelty  of  butchers, 
poulterers,  and  fishmongers,  the  usage  of  poor  horses  in  carts,  post 
chaises,  and  hackney  coaches,  the  riding  of  (hem  at  horse-races,  and 
on  public  roads;  whoever  has  been  a  spectator  at  cock-fightings, 
bull-baitings,  and  similar  exhibitions,  will  hesitate  before  he  pro- 
nounce encomiums  on  English  generosity  towards  the  brute  creation. 

The  liberality  of  the  nation  is,  however,  worthy  of  admiration. 
Subscnptions  towards  the  support  of  tlie  poor  and  necessitous,  are 
nowhere  more  common,  nor  more  liberal  tnan  in  England.  Hospi- 
tais  of  every  kind,  charity-schools,  dispensaries,  and  such  monuments 
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Ml  witnesB  tbe  noblest  feelings  of  hnmaDity,  are  nowhere  more  ft«* 
quent  than  here.  Nevertheless,  in  no  country  are  more  poor  to  be 
seen  than  in  England,  and  in  no  city  a  greater  number  of  beggars 
than  in  London.  The  fault  seems  manifestly  to  be  in  the  disposal  of 
the  money  collected  for  the  poor,  and  in  the  defective  regulationi 
made  for  their  maintenance. 

GentrcU  VUwt  of  the  EnglUh  J^aJtUm^  ifuide  Ia,  a  late  Journey  from 
bover  to  Londoruy  by  J)i.  De  Levis. 

Tarn  stranger,  says  M.  le  Due  de  Levis,  on  his  arrival  at  Dover,  is 
■truck  with  astoniwment :  every  object  which  meets  his  eye,  the 
countrr,  the  houses,  the  people,  every  thing  is  different,  and  nothing 
reminos  him  of  the  place  he  has  left :  instead  of  the  flat  coast  in  the 
environs  of  Calais,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  immense  rocks  hol- 
lowed out,  and  wasted  by  the  waves,  which  undermine  them,  haidly 
leave  the  width  of  a  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour.  Their  daz 
zling  whiteness  forms  a  contrast  with  the  black  smoke  issuing  from 
the  houses.  On  the  right,  the  castle  upon  a  barren  hill,  presents  a 
confused  mass  of  ancient  fortifications.  The  great  modem  works 
lately  erected,  are  not  seen  from  this  side. 

But  if  inanimate  objects  present  such  great  difference,  the  inhabi- 
tants do  not  less  excite  his  surprise :  and  to  speak  only  of  their  exte- 
rior ;  their  g^t,  devoid  of  frivolity,  has  not  that  military  air  so  com- 
mon in  France  among  all  classes ;  yet  it  is  firm,  confident,  and  an- 
nounces activity  and  a  tendency  towards  a  fixed  object.  They  seem 
more  busy  than  thoughtful,  more  serious  than  grave ;  appearances  of 
melancholy  are  even  very  rare  among  them,  although  it  has  more 
latal  effects  here  than  elsewhere.  But  the  careless  levity  of  southern 
Europe  is  never  seen  in  England ;  to  sing  in  the  streets  would  pass 
for  an  act  of  madness. 

Their  dress  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  fulness,  uniformity,  and 
neatness ;  those  scanty  clothes,  so  mean  and  strangely  absurd,  which 
we  meet  with  on  the  continent,  are  never  found  in  Britain,  still  less 
are  the  worn-out  and  dirty  clothes,  which,  preserving  the  traces  of  a 
luxury  unsuitable  to  the  condition  of  those  who  wear  them,  appear 
to  be  the  Mvery  of  wretchedness ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  apparel 
here  seems  at  first  sigfht  fresh  from  the  manufactory,  and  the  same 
tailor  appears  to  have  cut  out  the  coats  of  the  whole  nation,  and  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  ask  if  the  English  do  not  export  their  old 
clothes ;  the  truth  is  they  wear  them  as  long  as  we  do,  but  preserve 
them  better ;  and  it  is  usual,  from  a  sense  of  feeling  and  delicacy,  to 
bestow  their  cast  off  clothes  upon  beggars. 

A  nation,  thus  clothed,  appears  to  enjoy  great  comforts,  and  that 
which  without  doubt  increases  this  appearance,  is  that  embonpoint 
and  freshness  of  complexion  are  much  less  uncommon  than  in 
France.  The  dress  of  the  women,  like  that  of  the  men,  is  almost 
uniform,  although  fashions  change  in  England  oftener  than  in  any 
otlier  country.  Cotton  stuffs,  whose  texture,  fineness,  and  patterns. 
Infinitely  vary,  constitute  the  basis  of 't.  This  advantageous  custom 
among  a  commercial  people,  who  possess  rich  colonies,  maintains  a 
multitude  of  manufactures,  whose  useful  and  charming  productions 
are  sought  after  and  imitated  throughout  Europe. 

Larg^  scarlet  cloaks,  black  silk  bonnet<t,  which  preserve  and 
heighten  the  fairness  of  their  complexion,  distinguish  the  country- 
women who  come  to  market    When  a  class,  so  inferior,  is  so  well 
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dressed,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  prosperity  and  comfort  oi  tiic  oaiioa 
to  wbiuh  it  belongs. 

Tiie  Eng^lish  Tfomen  are  taller  than  the  French,  their  shape,  rare 
ly  counterfeited,  is  without  eleg-ance,  because  their  shoulders  are  tr)o 
hi^  occasioned  perhaps  by  bad  habits,  and  by  hard  and  badly  made 
corsets.  Their  features  would  be  perfectly  regular,  if  the  distance 
from  the  nose  to  the  mouth  was  less,  a  common  defect  among  all 
Celtic  nations ;  they  are  almost  all  fair,  and  their  skin  is  fresh  and 
florid. 

Their  step  without  grace  is  decent  as  well  as  their  deportment, 
their  physiognomy  is  deficient  in  expression,  and  we  do  not  see  that 
brilliancy  in  their  eyes,  which  indicates  lively  passions  and  imperi- 
ous desires.  Thus  their  modest  air  appears  natural,  and  seems  to 
cost  them  little.  The  children  are  generally  handsome,  and  their 
bright  complexions  announce  good  health  ;  they  are  brought  up  with 
mildness  and  tenderness ;  they  enjoy  great  fre^om,  and  seem  more 
kindly  treated  than  children  on  the  continent.  If  I  hare  entered  into 
BO  long  a  detail  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Dover,  it  is  because  it 
applies  equally  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  the  conn 
try  in  general. 

Some  shades  in  the  character  and  slight  differences  in  thepronun- 
ciatioB,  do  not  form  those  contrasts  (so  common  in  France,  m  Italy, 
and  in  Germany,)  among  the  people  who  inhabit  the  provinces,  the 
union  of  which  forms  those  great  states. 

The  road  which  leads  from  Dover  to  London,  runs  along  a  narrow 
valley,  or  rather  a  defile,  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  which  rises  at  a 
small  distance  from  Dover.  The  hills  are  low,  the  building^  are  nei- 
ther  large  nor  costly ;  in  a  word,  every  object  that  nature  presents, 
or  that  art  produces,  has  a  remarkable  character  of  meanness ;  and 
nothing  as  yet  gives  an  idea  of  wealthy  England,  or  even  of  a  great 
island.  Instead  of  those  large  causeways,  which  crossing  in  a  right 
line,  vallies  and  mountains,  demonstrate  the  power  of  governments 
and  their  magnificence  ;  a  narrow  road,  but  in  perfect  repair,  winds 
obliquely  alon^  a  hill,  and  bends  to  every  turn  of  land. 

Upon  reaching  the' height,  is  seen  a  common  of  vast  extent ;  for 
the  English  distiagnish  these  uncultivated  lands,  which  we  confound 
under  me  same  name,  into  heaths  and  pastures.  During  the  last  half 
century,  several  hundred  thousand  acres  have  been  cleared,  and  they 
still  continue  the  practice  every  year.  An  act  of  Parliament  decides 
the  allotment  between  the  proprietors  who  have  the  right  of  common, 
These  acts  are  called  **  Enclosure  Bills,"  because  throughout  almost 
all  England,  the  fields  and  meadows  are  enclosed  with  ditches  and 
hedges. 

When  the  chain  of  hills  is  crossed,  called  Barham  Downs,  where 
trees  and  houses  are  equally  rare,  a  fertile  and  extensive  plain  ap- 
pears, where  a  great  quantity  of  hops  are  cultivated.  This  noithem 
vine  is  upheld  in  summer  by  lonsr  poles,  and  presents  a  picturesque 
sight,  but  the  festoons  of  vines  which  entwine  the  elms  of  Lombardy, 
the  garlands  of  the  valley  of  Tarbes,  and  even  the  low  vines  of  Bur» 
gundy,  and  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  offer  a  richer,  and  much  more 
agreeable  scene,  w'thout  reflecting  upon  the  difference  of  the  pro- 
duce. Canterbury  is  an  ancient  aod  ill-built  city,  of  a  moderateex- 
tent ;  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  ;  the  streets  are  very 
narrow,  yet  they  have  foot-paths,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  are 
the  more  necessary. 
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The  price  of  travelling  is  the  same  throughout  England,  one  8l..j«- 
ling  a  mile  for  horses  and  carriage,  without  reckoning  what  is  gitm 
to  the  postillion;  this  is  extremely  cheap, considering  the  high  price 
of  every  article^  and  even  in  proportion  to  other  countries ;  at  those 
times  when  forage  is  dear,  a  few  pence  are  added,  but  this  is  nevieir 
done  without  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  post-masters  6f  the 
county. 

When  quick  travelling  isjdesired,  four  horses  are  provided,  driveii 
by  twdf  postiUions,  and  then  travelling  is  performed  with  a  raprdtcy; 
known  onlv  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  in  the  winter  season. 

The  maif-coaches  alsOaffoTd  means  6f  travelling  with  great  ceteris 
ty  into  all  parts  of  England;  These  are  berlins,  firm  and  light,  hold* 
ing  four  persons,  they  carry  only  letters,  and  do  not  take  chaiige  of 
any  baggagb;  They  are  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  are  driven  fey 
one  coachman  ;  they  traver  never  less  than  from  seven  to  eight  miles 
an  hour. 

Sta^e  coaches  are  veir  numerous,  they  are  kept  in  every  city>  and 
even  in  small  towns ;  all  these  carriages  have  four  wheels,  and  bdM 
six:  persons  without  reckoning  the  outside  passengers.  About  twen^ 
years  ago,  a  csfrriage  was  invented  in  the  form  of  a  gondola;  it  is 
long,  and  will  hold  sixteen  persons,  sitting  face  to  face,  the  door  is  be- 
hind, and  this  plan  ou^ht  to  be  generally  adopted,  as  the  only  meani 
of  escaping  a  ^reat  danger  when  the  horses  run  away.  Wfcat  adds 
to  the  singularity  of  these  carriages  is,  that' they  have  eight  wheels  ,* 
thus  dividing  equally  the  weight,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  ov^ftumed^ 
dr  cut  uji  the  roads ;  they  are  besides  very  low' and  easy.  '-  '  ^ 
•  As  Soon  as  We  reach  the  topbf  Shooter's  hill,  a  veiy  efevated  ApOti 
magnificent  Views  open  to  the  sight;  the  Thames  appears  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  Vessels,  of  every  description  r  the  whSteiiess  of 
their  saite,  contracted  with  the  water,  and  the  fine  trees  which  shade 
the  verdant  bai^ks,  display  a  luxury  of  vegetation,  Unknown  iu  cli- 
mates less  humid :  a  great  number  of  Country  houses,  to  whicfa  the 
English  give  the  Italian  name  of  villa,  and  which,  mthout  b^tfg  built 
in  a  style  of  al^chitecture,  as  rich  and  as  pure  as  their  models,  are  not 
devoid  of  elegadce,  have  been  built  in  the  most  favourable  situations, 
td  enjoy  this  beautiful  landscape,  and  tend  to  embellish  it. 

The  spacious  common  called  Blackheath,  begins  at  a  short  distance 
from  Shooter^s  Hill ;  its  barren  sands,  and  dismal  heaths,  disfigure  the 
bieautlAil  perspective  which  we  have  just  described ;  but  nearer  ob- 
jects make  amends  to  the  traveller,  and  captivate  his  attention.  At 
this  part  of  the  road,  commences  the  imnliense  crowd  of  carriages', 'of 
every  description,  that  are  met  with  daily,  in  all  the  avenues  of  the 
metropolis.  These  carriages  have  some  two,  and  some  foiir  wheels; 
areiif  different  forms,  and  yet  always  elegant  and  light.  We  havo 
imitated  in  Prance  and  other  countries,  the  whiskeys,  bugfgies,  green- 
chairs,  curricles,  phaetons,  sociables,  landaus,  landaulets,  &c.  and 
every  year  industry  invents  new  ones,  which  fashion  instantly  adopts. 
They  are  open,  or  at  least  only  half  shut,  for  the  English  like  air, 
and  fear  neither  wind  nor  cold.  This  taste  is  common  to  both  sexes, 
and  the  most  delicate  women  are  seen  exposing  themselves,  without 
fear,  to  the  intemperature  of  a  humid  atmosphere.  It  is  certain,  that 
among  a  people  so  subject  to  vapours  and  nervous  disorders,  (whether 
these  diseases  proceed  from  the  climate,  or  a  bad  regimen)  exercise 
ki  open  air  is  necessary  for  health.  In  consequence,  among  the 
hifffaer  classes,  everybody  goes  out  to  take  an  airing,  even  if  it  blows 
m  InurieaBe*    Haliit  renders  this  custom  still  mere  impeHoni    Anil 
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licbM  add  to  it  Die  eiijo|nncnt  of  luxury.  The  nintiber  of  saMe* 
^lones  is  prodigious ;  besides  the  riders,  every  equipage  is  followed 
by  horses,  welTset  out,  for  servants  do  not  ride  behind  coaches  out  of 
towns.  Ail  these  causes  united,  make  the  different  roads  which  lead 
to  London,  from  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  resemble  the  most 
frequented  promenades  of  the  first  capitals  of  Europe. 

At  length,  arrived  in  London,  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  give  an 
idea  of  this  immense  city,  by  comparing  it  with  other  great  capitals, 
anietiiod  which  I  prefer  to  all  others ;  on  this  occasion,  unfortunately 
it  is  not.  In  vain  have  we  visited  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  Venice ; 
should  you  even  have  been  at  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  none  of  these 
cities  can  give  ^ou  ajust  idea  of  the  English  capital.  The  greater 
part  of  large  cities  offer  a  collection  of  irregiilar  hotels,  palaces,  and 
Duildings;  others  like  Turin,  are  distinguished  by  long  arcades; 
AmsteiSam,  Dantzic,  contain  a  multitude  of  canals ;  but  nothing  of 
all  this  resembles  London.  I  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  a 
particular  description  of  it.  First  of  all,  represent  to  yourself,  wide 
streets  running  in  a  straight  line,  with  good  foot-paths ;  iron  rails 
upwards  of  five  feet  in  height,^we  placed  the  whole  length,  which 
separate  the  bouses  from  the  foot  way,  by  an  area,  narrow,  and  of 
little  depth,  which  lights  the  under  stories ;  there  are  the  kitchens 
and  the  offices ;  a  flight  of  steps  serves,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  com- 
munication out  of  doors.  Over  this  kind  of  under  story,  is  the  ground 
floor,  then  the  first  and  the  second  floor,  but  seldom  a  third,  and  never 
an  elevated  roof;  neither  is  there  any  architectural  decorations. 

But  every  house,  which  has  seldom  more  than  three  windows  in 
fhmt,  has  me  door  ornamented  with  two  wooden  pillars,  painted 
white,  surmounted  by  a  heavy  pediment ;  a  small  glass  window  gives 
light  to  the  passage ;  in  the  front  is  the  dining  parlour  ;  behind,  a 
room,  almost  dark,  because  it  looks  only  into  a  small  opening,  a  few 
feet  wide,  which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  court  yard.  Tlie 
stair-case  is  sometimes  of  stone,  but  mostl]^  of  wood,  and  always  co- 
vered with  a  carpet.  The  first  story  contains  the  drawing  room,  and 
a  tolerable  laree  closet  behind,  where  sometimes  a  bed  is  placed,  but 
the  proper  bed  chambers  are  in  the  second  story.  Under  the  root 
are  garrets  for  the  servants;  The  furniture  ag^rees  with  the  simplicity 
of  tbe  building ;  it  is  much  the  same  among  all  the  opulent  classes. 
The  mantle-pieces  are  usually  of  wood ;  no  time-pieces :  vases,  can- 
delabras,  brackets,  bronzes,  are  hardly  known,  and  of  all  the  arts 
gilding  is  the  least  advanced.  The  only  thing  which  shines  is  the 
grate,  in  which  sea-coal  is  used ;  the  front  is  polished  steel,  and  kept 
extremely  bright;  the  tables  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture  being  ma- 
hogany, take  a  fine  polish.  The  paper-hangings  are  of  an  insipid 
colour  and  insignificant  design ;  the  dining  parlour  and  the  halls  are 
painted  in  fresco,  mostly  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  The  bed-chambers 
are  still  more  plainly  furnished  than  the  drawing-room ;  true  it  is, 
that  they  are  made  use  of  only  for  sleeping  in,  as  tiey  never  use  them 
fi>r  sitting  rooms,  and  the  bed-chambers  of  the  women  are  as  inac- 
cessible to  the  men,  as  the  Harems  of  the  East.  The  beds  are  of 
white  dimity,  or  calico,  with  mahogany  posts ;  and  their  form  is  sim- 
ple, and  does  not  vary.  The  beds,  in  the  best  bouses,  are  but  indif- 
ferent, especially  the  feather  beds,  which  they  usually  cover  with  a 
blanket ;  and  which,  being  placed  immediately  under  the  sheet,  is 
not  agreeable  to  foreigners :  particularly^  in  the  summer  season. 
The  boudoir  is  unknown  in  England.  Tliis  is,  however,  the  manner 
«f  living  even  among  the  mostwealthy.    The  progress  of  luxury  has 
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mAj  lately  induced  them  to  adopt  chimDey  pieces  of  marbet  uid 
mirrors  are  become  more  frequent.  When  we  consider  that  the  (ta^ 
lians  banished  to  the  top  of  their  superb  palaces,  are  less  comfortably 
accommodated  than  the  English  in  their  little  paltry  towns,  we  are 
led  to  admire  the  ingenuity  which  the  French  display  in  theecononr.y 
of  their  houses ;  where  they  unite  elegance  with  utility ;  and  the 
taste  which  directs  them  in  the  disposition  of  their  furniture ;  often 
valuable  and  always  of  elegant  design,  embellishing  their  apartmeutt 
ID  profusion.  Notwithstanding,  we  meet  with  some  instances  in  Lon- 
don of  continental  magnificence,  in  a  small  number  of  gentlemen's 
houses ;  whose  owners  have  collected,  at  a  great  expense,  valuable 
paintings  and  anti(|ue  statues :  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  seats  ot 
the  principal  nobility ;  especially  since  the  French  rev<^ution,  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  religious  establish* 
meots  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy :  this  conjoined  with  the  ruin 
of  rich  individuals,  has  enabled  the  English  to  carry  away  the  chief- 
d'oeuvres  which  seemed  for  ever  destined  to  adora  the  towns  where 
they  were  placed.  However,  in  England,  in  the  palaces  of  the  ne- 
bility,  as  well  as  in  the  houses  of  the  tradesmen,  the  furniture  is  re- 
duced to  strict  necessity ;  and  is  not  more  abundant  than  it  is  weU- 
decorated.  If  we  leave  the  interior  of  their  houses,  constructed  in 
a  manner  to  attract  little  attention,  we  shall  find  with  astonishment, 
that  they  have  used  as  much  care  and  pains  to  make  the  outside  as 
agreeable,  as  the  inside  is  neglected.  This  singularity  belongs, 
probably,  to  the  character  of  this  people ;  active,  without  frivolity, 
for  whom  exercise  in  the  air  is  absolutely  necessary :  and  where 
luaibit,  and  perhaps,  the  climate,  make  change  necessary.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  invent  any  thing  better  adapted  for  walkimp 
the  streets  of  a  great  city,  than  the  foot  paths  of  London ;  too  sel 
dom  imitated  elsewhere,  and  always  imperfectly:  they  are  paved 
with  broad  flag  stones,  brought  more  than  a  hundred  miles ;  ana  with 
a  magnificence  that  reminds  us  of  antiquity :  if  the  whole  were^put 
together,  they  would  cover  the  space  of  several  sauare  miles.  They 
are  so  even,  that  you  walk  without  fatigue;  ana  we  endeavour  to 
forget  the  rough  and  slippery  pavement  on  the  Continent.  These 
foot  paths  are  constantly  swept,  and  kept  free  from  dust  and  dirt; 
and  as  they  are  on  a  gentle  slope,  the  wind  and  the  sun  soon  diy 
them.  Neither  is  here  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  gutter*^ 
which  elsewhere  inundate  passengers ;  and  in  storms,  heavy  rains, 
and  floods,  stop  the  way.  The  English  have  an  ingenious  method  of 
retting  rid  of  these  rainy  torrents ;  their  roofs  are  almost  flat,  and 
the  front  wall  rising  above  the  upper  floor,  forms  a  double  slope  Like 
our  terraces ;  the  waters  being  thus  collected,  descend  by  a  spout, 
into  the  drains,  and  are  lost  in  the  great  common  sewer,  under  the 
middle  of  the  streets.     Sometimes  they  are  led  into  cisterns. 

London  is  not  destitute  of  this  clement ;  a  small  river  brought  at 
an  immense  expense,  from  a  great  distance ;  and  immense  engines, 
worked  by  the  Thames,  distribute  the  water  into  all  quarters.  Seat 
coal,  whose  black  dust  attaches  so  easily  to  furniture  and  clothes,  is 
kept  in  cellars  under  the  foot  way.  In  a  word,  stables,  and  with 
them,  the  dunghills,  with  the  smells  insenarable  from  them,  occupy 
back  streets,  and  have  no  communication  with  the  inhabited  houses. 
The  lamps  are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  upon  posts  a  little 
elevated ;  they  are  very  numerous,  and  are  always  lighted  before 
sun-set  We  might  conclude  from  all  this,  that  we  ought  to  be  able^ 
•t  the  same  time,  to  live  in  Paris,  and  to  walk  as  in  London;  er 
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father,  to  thake  a  less  ridiculous  wish,  it  would  be  desirable  tp  mtro- 
iHCC'into  France,  all  those  precautions,  which,  in  England,,  give  so 
slouch  comfort  and  security  to  the  foot  passenger.  They  have  even 
S^ne  so  far  as  to  pare  with  flaj  stcnes,  those  places  where  you  cross 
ttie  street ;  to  msike  an  easier  communication  from  one  side  to  the 
Other,  and  these  paths  are  swept.  Carriaees  are  not  driven  at  a  dan- 
g^eroiid  pace,  in  the  interior  of  the  ci^ ;  the  lighter  equipages  go  the 
stime  babe  as  the  humblest  coach.  The  horses,  so  swift  on  the  road, 
tfaa^  they  seem  to  fly  rather  than  run,  forgetting  their  rapid  pac«: 
<mly  go  on  a  gentle  trot ;  and  we  never  see  coachmen  endeavouring 
t6  pass  by  and  break  the  line,  at  the  peril  of  the  passenger. 
•  Let  us,  however,  observe,  of  Paris,  and  other  continental  cities^ 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  give  them  all  these  advantages ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  to  make  the  houses  of  London  commodious,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  rebuild  them.    If  I  have  succeeded  so  far,  in  giving 

-  a  jint  idea  of  this  great  metropolis  -,  if  the  picture  that  imagination 
traces  after  this  recital,  has  any  resemblance  to  the  original,  it  is  easj 
to  iJerceiye,  that  London  has  a  particular  appearance,  which  can  ne- 
ver be  foi^tten.  I  attribute  it  to  the  long  ranges  of  iron  rails,  reach- 
ing beyond  the  view,  which  line  the  foot  paths,  and  even  the  interior 

^f  the  public  squares,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  houses,  destitute  of 
ornament,  and  a}5parently  without  roofs.  So  it  is  with  the  surprising 
towers  of  Moscow ;  and  its  ancient  Chinese  fortifications,  giye  it  an 
eastern  air ;  which  forms  a  contrast  with  that  of  every  other  capital 
in  Europe.  I  also  recollect  to  have  heard  Venice  compared  to  an 
Inundated  city,  a  resemblance  still  more  increased  by  the  gondolas. 
Whose  black  covering  exactly  resembles  the  top  of  a  hearse  mcring 
on  the"  waters.  These  singularities,  which  only  amuse  the  vulgar 
traydler,  give  to  observers  a.  hope  fraught  with  an  abundant  harvest. 
When  naturalists  discover  a  nest  of  new  construction,  they  are  ea- 
ger to  enrich  their  collections  with  an  unknown  species ;  habitations, 
ahKSf,  totally  different,  indicate,  equally,  a  people  of  character  and 
manners  distinct.  If  such  is  the  hope  of  him  who  may  read  this  dv 
•ciption,  I  can  assure  him  that  he  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

Of  the  Welsh. 

Or  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  ancient  principality  of  Wales, 
approximating  so  intimately  to  those  of  the  English,  I  shall  confine 
myself  for  a  modern  description  to  a  short  abstract  from  M.  Simond's 
Travels  through  Great  Britain,  as  I  have  always  entertained  the  be- 
lief that  foreigners,  seeing  as  they  do  with  impartial  eyes,  are  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  a  resident  native. 

"The  country  is  just  uneven  enough  to  afford  extenave  views 
ovfer^  an  Immense  extent  of  cultivation,  lost  in  the  blue  distance ; 
nothing  wild,  or,  properly  speaking,  picturesque,  but  all  highly  beau- 
tiful, and  every  appearance  qT  prosperity.  Wales  seems  more  in- 
habited, at  least  more  strewed  over  with  habitations  of  all  sorts,  scat- 
tered or  in  villages,  than  any  part  of  England  we  have  seen,  and  which 
are  rendered  more  conspicuotis  by  white-washing  of  the  most  re- 
splendent whiteness.  Every  cottage  too  has  its  roses,  and  honey« 
suckles,  and  vines,  and  nc»t  walk  to  the  door,  and  this  attention 
bestowed  on  objects  of  mere  pleasurable  comforts,  is  the  si^rest  in» 
dication  of  minds  at  ease,  and  not  undier  the  immediate  pressure  of 
poverty.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  look  round  without  the  convic- 
tifeb,  that  this  country  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  happiest,  if  not 
tlic  happiesi,  in  the  world.   The  same  class  in  America  has  certainly 
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more  advantages,  and  might  have  more  enjoyments;  but  superior 
industry  and  sobriety  more  than  compensate  for  the  difficulties  tbey 
hare  to  struggle  with  here.  The  women  we  see  are  certainly  better 
looking  than  nearer  London. 

^*-  One  of  the  prominent  causes  of  th^  comfortable  appearance  of 
the  Welsh  peasantry,  is  the  custom,  and  a  wholesome  custom  it  is,  of 
each  cottager  possessing  some  small  portion  of  land  annexed  to  his 
little  homestead.  The  few  acres  of  the  cottager  require  but  litUe 
stock,  and  take  up  only  such  leisure  hours  or  days  as  he  can  spare 
from  his  regular  calling,  while  his  young  family  are  furnished  with 
an  employment  fitted  to  their  strength.  I  own,  I  like  the  idea  of  an 
honest  labourer  coming  home  to  his  little  garden  ground,  with  the 
pleasurable  feel  of  ownersliip,  reaping  where  he  has  sown. 

Warm'd  as  he  works,  and  casts  his  eyes  around 
On  every  foot  of  that  improving  ground. 
His  own  he  sees  ;  his  master's  eye 
Peers  not  about  some  secret  fault  to  spy ; 
Nor  voice  severe  is  there,  nor  censure  known : 
Hope,  profit,  pleasure — they  are  all  his  own. 

Of  the  Scotch. 

The  people  of  Scotland,  says  an  ingenious  foreigner,  are  j^enerallt 
raw-boned ;  and  a  kind  of  character istical  feature,  that  of  hirh  cheek 
bones,  reigns  in  their  faces ;  they  are  thin,  but  can  endure  almost  in« 
credible  fati^e.  The  adventurous  spirit  for  which  they  are  famed, 
b  chiefly  owmg  to  the  laws  of  succession,  which  inyests  the  elder 
brother,  as  head  of  the  family,  with  the  inheritance,  and  leaves  but  a 
scanty  portion  for  the  other  sons.  This  obliges  the  latter  to  seek 
their  fortunes  abroad,  though  no  people  seem  to  have  a  gpreater  siffec« 
tion  for  their  native  soil  than  the  Scotch  in  general. 

The  peasants  have  their  peculiarities ;  their  ideas  are  confined ; 
but  no  people  can  form  their  tempers  better  than  the^  to  their  sta* 
tions.  They  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  bridle  their  passions,  to 
behave  submissively  to  their  superiors,  and  to  live  within  the  bounds 
of  the  most  rigid  economy.  They  affect  a  fondifess  for  the  memory 
and  language  of  their  forefathers,  beyond,  perhaps,  any  f>eopIe  in 
the  world  ;  but  this  attachment  is  seldom  or  never  carried  into  any 
thing  that  is  indecent  or  disgusting,  though  they  retain  it  abroad  as 
w^  as  at  home. 

Weddings  and  Funerals  of  the  Scotch. 

Tmc  lower  people  of  Scotland  are  not  so  much  accustomed  to  con- 
Tivial  entertainments  as  the  Eng:lish  ;  but  they  have  one  institution, 
which  is  at  once  social  and  charitable,  and  that  is,  the  contributions 
raised  for  celebrating  the  weddings  of  the  people  of  an  inferior  rank. 
At  these  the  company  consists  promiscuously  of  the  high  and  low  ; 
the  entertainment  is  as  decent  as  it  is  jovial.  Each  guest  pays  ac- 
cording to  his  inclination  or  ability,  for  which  they  have  a  wedding 
dinner  and  dancing.  When  the  parties  happen  to  be  servants  in  re- 
spectable families,  tlie  contributions  are  often  so  liberal,  that  they 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  Toiing  couple  in  the  world. 

In   Scotland,    the  commcS^ people    retain   the  solemn    decent 
manner  of  their  ancestors  at  burials.     Wlien  a  relation  dies  in 
Q,  the  parish  beadle  is  sent  round  with  a  passing  bell ;  but  |)« 
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stops  al  certain  places,  and  with  a  slow  melancholy  tone  annoiinres 
the  name  of  the  party  deceased,  and  the  time  of  his  interment,  to 
which  he  invites  his  fellow-countr}^men.  At  the  hour  appointed,  if 
the  deceased  were  heloved,  vast  numbers  attend.  The  procession  is 
sometimes  preceded  hy  the  magistrates  and  their  officers,  and  the 
dead  body  is  carried  m  a  coffin,  covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  to  the 
grave,  where  it  is  interred  without  anv  oration  or  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  prayer,  or  further  ceremony,  than  the  nearest  relation  thank- 
ing the  company  for  their  attendance.  The  funerals  of  the  nobilitt 
and  gentry  are  performed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  Englano^ 
but  without  any  burial  service.  The  Highland  funerals  are  genenil* 
ly  preceded  by  bag-pipes,  which  play  certain  dirges,  and  ttiese  are 
accompanied  by  the  voices  of  the  attendants  of  both  sexes. 

Amusements^  and  Mode  of  Living  of  the  Scotch, 
Dancing  is  a  favourite  amusement  in  Scotland;  but  little  regard 
is  paid  to  art  or  gracefulness :  the  whole  consists  in  a^litr,  and  in 
keeping  time  to  their  own  tunes.  One  of  the  peculiar  diversioiia 
practised  by  the  gentlemen,  is  the  goff^  which  requires  art  and 
streng^  :  it  is  played  by  a  bat  and  b^I ;  the  bat  is  of  a  taper  con- 
struction, till  it  terminates  in  the  part  that  strikes  the  ball,  which  is 
loaded  with  lead,  and  faced  with  horn.  An  expert  player  will  send 
the  ball  to  an  amazing  distance  at  one  stroke ;  each  party  follows  his 
bali  upon  an  open  heath,  and  he  who  strikes  it  in  fewest  strokes  into 
a  certain  hole,  wins  the  game>  The  diversion  of  hurling  is  peculiar 
to  the  Scots :  it  is  performed  upon  ice,  with  large  flat  stones,  which 
tliey  hurl  from  a  common  stand  to  a  given  mark.  These  may  be 
called  the  standing  winter  and  summer  diversions  in  Scotland.  The 
natives  are  expert  at  all  other  diversions  common  in  England,  ex- 
cept cricket,  of  which  they  have  no  notion. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  offices  of  drudgery  and  of  labour 
in  this  country,  (England)  that  require  little  or  no  skill,  are  general- 
ly performed  by  Irishmen,  and  Welsh  people  of  both  sexes,  so  all 
sucli  inferior  departments  are  filled  in  Edinburgh  by  Highlanders. 
The  rising  generation  acquire  more  enlarged  views  than  their  fe- 
thers,  and  strike  into  other  parts  of  life ;  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
influx  of  stout  healthy  men  from  the  mountainous  country  into  Edin- 
burgh, as  well  as  into  other  cities  of  note  in  Scotland,,  to  snmrfy  the 
places  of  porters,  barrowmen,  chairmen,  &c.  It  is  also  Highlanders 
chieflj  that  compose  the  city  guard  of  Edinburgh.  They  naturally 
associate  with  one  another,  and  live  mostly  together,  as  a  different 
people  from  the  Lowlanders,  which  indeed  they  are.  The  children 
are  taught  the  Erse  language,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  children  of 
the  Jews  are  taught  Hebrew. 

It  has  always  been  customary  for  genteel  families  in  Scotland  to 
live  a  good  deal  in  Edinburgh,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  society 
and  amusement,  but  for  the  education  of  their  children.  This  prac- 
tice g^rows  every  day  more  and  more  frequent,  and  the  fame  of  the 
university,  and  other  schools,  the  elegance  and  accommodation  of 
the  place,  the  public  diversions,  and  the  expense  of  living  not  being 
so  high  as  in  London,  invite  to  Edinburgh  many  families  of  moderate 
fortune  from  the  northern  countries  of  England,  to  whom,  besides 
other  circumstances,  it  is  not  a  lit49  recommended  by  vicinity  of 
equation.  The  proportion  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  lo  the  trading  and 
manufecturing  part  of  the  inhabitants  is,  on  these  accounts,  greater 
m  Edinburgh  than  in  most  other  towns  of  equal  extent  in  Europe. 
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Literature  of  the  Scotch, 

Tbb  Scottish  language  falls  under  two  divisions,  that  of  the  Low- 
lands,  consisting'  of  the  Scandinavian  dialect,  blended  with  the  An- 
gio-Saxon ;  and  that  of  the  Highlands,  which  is  Irish.*  The  islands 
of  Orkney  «rere  seized  by  the  Norwegians  in  the  ninth  centnry,  and 
the  inhabitants  retained  the  Norse  language,  till  recent  times,  wbeo 
tikev  be^an  to  speak  pure  Eng-lish. 

"iHie  Uterature  of  Scotland  recompenses  for  its  recent  ori^  by  its 
rapid  progress  and  extensive  fame.  In  the  twelfth  century,  there 
was  not  a  sing^ie  native  writer :  in  the  thirteenth,  literature  begins 
to  dawn. 

Scotch  literature  has  lately  boasted  of  Hume,BIair,Beattie,Kaimes^ 
Robertson,  Ferguson,  Smith,  Bums,  Reid,  besides  the  living^  Stuait, 
Scott,  Jeffrey,  &c.  &c. 

The  mode  of  education  pursued  in  Scotland  is  perhaps  the  best  tc 
be  fouod  in  any  country  of  Europe.  The  plan  which  is  followed  in 
Idrge  tamns  is  nearly  similar  to  tiiat  of  England,  either  by  private 
teachers,  or  at  lai^e  public  schools,  of  which  that  of  Edinburg^h  ir 
the  most  eminent,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  sixteenth  centorr. 
Bqt  the  superior  advantage  of  the  Scottish  education  consists  m 
every  countr3rparish  possessing  a  schoolmaster,  as  uniformly  as  a 
cleigyman.  The  master  has  a  small  salary,  which  enables  him  to 
educate  the  children,  at  a  rate  easy  and  convenient,  even  to  indigent 
parents.  In  the  Highlands,  the  poor  children  will  attend  to  the  flocks 
i«i  summer,  and  the  schools  in  the  winter.  There  are  four  univer- 
Stties  in  Scotland  viz.  at  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Edinbui^gb,  and 
Glasgow. 

Of  the  Highlandert. 

The  Highlanders,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Lowlanders,  of  different  manners,  and  a  different 
language,  of  a  strong  constitution  of  body,  and  by  nature  warlike. 
Though  of  very  ready  wit,  and  great  presence  of  mind,  they  are 
ntterly  unacquainted  with  arts  and  discipline ;  for  which  reason  they 
are  less  inclined  to  husbandry  and  handicraft  than  to  arms.  They 
take  most  pleasure  in  that  course  of  life  which  was  followed  by  their 
ancestors.  They  use  but  little  corn ;  the  greater  part  of  their  food 
consists  of  milk,  cattle,  venison,  and  fish.  Their  children,  as  soon 
as  born,  are  plunged  into  cold  water,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  hardi- 
ness and  vigour  to  their  bodies. 

The  Highland  plaid  is  composed  of  woollen  stuff,  of  various  colours, 
forming  stripes  which  crass  each  other  in  right  angles ;  and  the  na- 
tives value  themselves  upon  the  judicious  arrangement  of  those  stripes 
and  colours,  which,  if  skilfuf^^  managed,  produce  a  pleasing  effect  to 
the  eye.  Above  the  shirt  the  Highlander  wears  a  waistcoat  of  the 
same  composition  with  the  plaid,  which  consists  of  several  5^ards  in 
width,  and  which  they  throw  over  the  shoulder  into  the  form  of  the 
Roman  tc^a.  The  dress  of  the  Highland  women  formerly  consisted 
of  a  petticoat  and  jerkin  with  straight  sleeves ;  over  this  tney  wore  a 
l^aid,  which  they  either  held  close  under  their  chins  with  the  hand, 
or  fastened  with  a  buckle.  On  the  head  they  wore,  a  kerchief  of  fine 
linen  of  different  forms.    The  women's  plaid  has  been  but  lately 


*  See  Appendix,  pages  2  and  6. — ^P 
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disused  in  ScotlaDd  by  the  ladies,  who  wore  it  in  a  ipraceful  maimer, 
the  drapery  falling  towards  the  feet  in  lar^  folds. 

Highlanders  are  more  attached  by  a  similarity  of  mannem  and 
4ress,  and  the  sameness  of  name,  than  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  na- 
ittre.  They  contract  more  firm  friendships  over  a  pinch  of  snnflT,  than 
from  any  natural  feelings,  or  instinct  of  blood.  Their  daily  exercise, 
and  sprightly  freedom  of  liyinr  increases  both  their  strength  and  thdr 
itatnre.  Their  women  are  seldom  married  young.  The  sick  among 
diem  will  not  call  in  the  aid  of  a  physician,  nor  permit  any  blood  to 
be  taken  from  them,  lest  their  health  should  thereby  be  more  impair- 
ed than  recovered ;  and  lawyers  they  utterly  abhor.  They  are  not 
matly  celebrated  for  honesty,  nor  are  tbe^^  taught  by  any  laws  to 
distinguish  with  much  accuracy  between  their  own  property  and  that 
of  other  persons.  Their  religion  is  taken  partly  from  tlie  Druids, 
partly  from  the  Papists,  and  partly  from  the  Protestants.  Neither  do 
they  pay  any  long  or  great  regard  to  borrowed  rites ;  but  cany  up 
many  fabulous  stories  of  their  own  to  the  highest  antiquity.  They 
are  much  inclined  to  predictions  and  superstitious  omens.  Ine  Hi|^h- 
landers  account  it  among  the  greatest  crimes  to  desert  their  chi^» 
and  to  alter  their  dress  and  wayof  living.  In  war  they  excel  on  loot, 
but  are  little  used  to  horses.  Their  arms  are  a  sword,  dagrar,  and 
shield ;  and  sometimes  they  make  use  of  pistols.  In  battle  uie  point 
to  which  they  bend  their  utmost  efforts,  and  that  which  they  are  most 
anxious  to  carry,  is  the  enemy's  baggage.  If  that  once  fall  into 
their  hands,  disregarding  all  discipline  and  oaths,  and  leaving  their 
colours,  they  run  home.* 

Throughout  the  whole  Highlands  there  are  various  songs  sung  by 
the  women  to  suitable  airs,  or  played  on  musical  instrummits,  not 
only  on  occasions  of  merriment  and  diversion,  but  also  during  almost 
every  kind  of  work  which  employs  more  than  one  person,  such  as 
milking  cows,  watching  the  folds,  fulling  of  cloth,  grinding  of  com 
with  the  hand-mill,  hay-making,  and  reaping  of  com.  These  songs 
and  tunes  re-animate  for  a  time,  the  drooping  labourer,  and  make 
him  work  with  redoubled  ardour..  In  travelling  through  the  High- 
lands in  the  season  of  autumn,  the  sounds  of  little  bands  of  music,  on 
every  side,  joined  to  a  most  romantic  scenery,  has  a  very  pleasing 
effect  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger.  The  favourite  instrument  of  the 
Scotch  musicians  has  been  the  bag-pipe,  introduced  into  Scotland  at 
a  very  early  period  by  the  Norwegians.  The  laige  bag-pipe  is  the 
instrument  of  tbe  Highlanders  for  war,  for  marriage,  for  funeral  pro- 
cessions, and  other  great  occasions. 

A  certain  species  of  this  wind  music  rouses  the  native  Highlander 
in  the  same  way  that  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  does  the  war-horse, 
and  even  produces  effects  little  less  marvellous  than  those  recorded  of 
the  ancient  music.  At  the  battle  of  Q^bec,  in  April,  1760,  while  the 
British  troops  were  retreating  in  great  confusion,  the  general  com- 
plained to  a  field  officer  of  Frazier's  regiment,  of  the  bad  behaviour 
of  his  corps :  «*  Sir,"  answered  he  with  warmth,  "you  did  wrong  in 
forbidding  the  pi^  to  play  this  rooming;  nothing  encourages  High- 
landers so  much  in  a  day  of  action.  Nay,  even  now  they  would  be 
of  use."— "Let  them  blow,  then,"  replied  the  general,  "if  it  will 


*  This  is  only  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  Highlanders  before  tlio 
abolition  of  Clanship,  after  the  rebellion,  (1745.>-P. 
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oring  back  the  men."  The  pipes  were  ordered  to  pky  a  &voarite 
martial  air,  and  the  Highlanders,  the  moment  they  heara  the  miuicy 
returned  and  formed  with  alacritv  in  the  rear. 

The  ciimate  of  Scotland  is  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  latitude 
10  remote,  and  a  country  so  mountainous.  In  the  eastern  parts  there 
is  not  so  much  humidity  as  in  England,  as  the  mountains  on  the  west 
arrest  the  vapours  from  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  west- 
em  counties  are  deluged  with  rain,  which  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  Industry,  indeed,  as  is  evinced  in  Switzer- 
land, can  overcome  almost  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  climate  of 
Switzerland,  however,  is  dry  and  pleasant ;  but  no  toil  can  euard 
against  the  excess  of  falling  moisture.  Even  winter  is  more  distin- 
guishable by  tl^  abundance  of  snow,  than  by  the  intensity  of  the  frost ; 
but  in  summerlfae  heat  of  the  sun  is  reflected  with  gpreat  power  in  the 
narrow  vales  between  the  mountains,  so  as  sometimes  to  occasion  a 
phenomenon  of  glittering  particles,  that  seem  to  swimbeibre  the  eye* 

O/thelrith. 

Thsre  are  three  races  of  people  in  Ireland,  which  are, — 1.  The 
Spanish  found  in  Kerry,  and  a  part  of  Limerick  and  Cork ;  these  are 
tall  and  thin,  but  well  made,  a  long  visage,  dark  eves,  and  Ion?  black 
lank  hair.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  Spaniards  had  a  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and  the  island  of  V  alentia  derives  its  name 
from  Spanish  origin.  2.  The  Scotch  race  in  the  North,  are  distin- 
guished by  features,  accent,  and  many  customs  which  mark  the 
north  Britons.  3.  In  a  district  near  Dublin,  and  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  the  Saxon  tongue  is  6pK)ken  without  any  mixture  of  the 
Irish,  and  tlie  people  have  a  variety  of  customs  which  distinguish 
them  from  their  neighbours.  The  rest  of  tlie  kingdom  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  made  up  of  mongrels.  The  Milesian  race  of 
Irish,  which  may  be  called  native,  is  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  but 
chiefly  found  in  Connaught  and  Munster-. 

In  all  the  cities  in  Ireland  there  are  parts  entirely  occupied  by  the 
poor,  whose  mud  cabins,  thatched  with  straw,  are  half  buried  amidst 
hilU  of  dirt;  until  within  a  few  years  such  was  the  general  state  of 
the  towns.  At  present,  stone  houses,  more  than  one  story  hi^h,  with 
slated  roofs,  are  prevalent ;  tlie  suburbs  where  the  poor  reside,  are 
usually  called  "  Irish  Town.*'  These  portions  are  inhabited  by  lazy 
wretched  beings,  for  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  of 
improvement,  ^equate  employment  has  not  yet  been  provided.  Cir- 
cumstanced as  they  are  at  present,  these  places  can  be  considered 
only  as  receptacles  for  beggars.  The  women  and  children  gather 
dung,  or  pilfer  turf,  and  the  men  occasionally  gel  a  day's  work,  which 
enables  them  to  purchase  a  few  potatoes.  These  are  people  who  do 
not  often  obtain  that  "belly-full"  of  the  celebrated  root,  so  often 
spoken  of  by  gentlemen  in  Ireland. 

In  the  general  character  of  the  Irish,  many  traits  are  completely 
national,  and  are  common  to  all  ranks.  To  say  that  tliey  are  brave, 
lavish  in  hospitality,  warm-hearted,  sensible,  eloquent,  witty,  posscss- 
uigan  uncommon  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  and  a  people  with  whom 
it  would  be  desirable  to  reside,  would  be  paying  them  no  complimest 
They  have  all  these  qualities,  and  some  of  them  in  an  eminent  demrec; 
but  the  impartial  observer  must  describe  them  ai»  loquacious,  and  ex- 
travagantly prodigal,  though  often  parsimonious.  In  whatever  they 
indertake  there  is  no  moderation ;  all  is  in  extremes ;  their  vaqtijr 
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firedominateB,  and  like  the  French,  they  entertain  a  high  idea  of 
tfaemselyes,  and  of  the  advantages  of  their  country.  Hence,  their  ap- 
petite for  praised  is  unbounded,  and  censure  always  mortifies  their 
pride,  and  irritates  their  feelings.  They  are  irascible,  easily  offend 
Dd,  violent  and  impetuous  in  their  resentments.  In  g^ety,  they  en«« 
toy  the  present  moment  without  any  care  for  the  future ;  and  from 
the  same  thoughtless  habit,  readily  embark  in  extravagant  schemes. 
From  these  causes  they  are  unsteady  in  their  conduct,  often  grasping 
at  objects,  which,  when  attained,  afford  not  the  expected  gratinca^ 
tion,  and  are,  therefore,  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  tried. 

Ireland  is  a  country  where  aristocratical  influence  is  more  preva- 
lent than  in  England.  Every  thing  which  government  has  to  bestow 
being  reserved  for  parliamentary  interest,  and  conferred  on  the  high- 
er oi^er  of  protestants ;  there  is  no  middle  order  of  people  to  balance 
between  the  very  great  and  the  very  humble ;  and  two  other  bad  ef- 
fects  are  the  cousequence,  that  of  fostering  religious  distinctions,  and 
discouraging  merit,  the  onl}'  proper  qualification  for  public  office.  A 
disgraceful  system  of  political  corruption,  the  source  of  which  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  discover,  pervades  all  ranks,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant.  By  a  small  proportion  of  peers  their  representatives  are  elect- 
ed— and  the  wishes  of  the  castle  destroy  in  every  case,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nobility.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  national  under- 
taking, the  Royal  Canal,  has  been  cut  in  a  wrong  direction,  that  it 
might  pass  near  a  great  man's  estate.  Regiments  of  militia  have  been 
i^ised  for  the  purpose  of  extending  patronage,  by  giving  the  nomina- 
tion of  officers  to  certain  individuals.  Barracks  have  oeen  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  market  for  an  adjoining  property.  If  we 
look  at  the  pension  list,  and  examine  the  sums  paid  by  way  of  com- 
l^nsation,  a  momentary  doubt  will  not  be  entertained,  that  m  Ireland 
a  wide-spreading  system  of  corruption  prevails.  During  the  existence 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  the  very  idea  of  honesty  was  held  in  derision. 

Education  is  more  general  among  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland, 
than  it  is  among  the  same  description  of  persons  in  England.  In  the 
former  the  peasantry  are  more  quick  of  comprehension  than  the  lat- 
ter. Labourers  in  England  can  plough  the  land  or  make  a  fence,  in 
a  manner  which  would  astonish  the  Irish ;  but  they  are  so  boorislily 
stupid,  that  it  is  difficult  to  converse  with  them,  and  they  seldom  trou- 
ble themselves  about  anything  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own 
parish.  But  the  Irish,  with  less  skill  in  manual  operations,  possess 
more  intelligence ;  they  are  shrewd  by  nature,  and  have  a  most 
anxious  desire  to  obtain  information. 

The  Irish  expend  large  sums  at  their  funerals,  and  such  is  their 
ambition  for  pageantry  and  show  on  these  occasions,  that  the  poor 
often  begin  to  collect  money  for  defraying  the  expense  before  the 
person  is  dead.  Waking  the  dead  is  a  most  extraordinary  custom ; 
the  folioi/ing  account  of  a  wake,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  may  be  relied  on  as  correct : 

"  I  think  what  they  call  a  wake  here  seems  to  be  the  highest  source 
of  fun.  I  went  the  other  day  to  see  the  nurse  of  one  of  my  sister's 
children,  who  I  supposed  to  be  in  trouble,  as  her  father  had  died  sud- 
denly in  the  room  with  her  the  night  before.  I  found  the  kitchen  a 
scene  of  merrintent.  The  poor  old  man  laid  out  on  the  table  with 
candles  and  plates,  containing  salt  placed  all  around  him ;  I  missed 
two  of  the  daughters.  The  nurse  said  they  were  cleaning  out  tiie 
bam  for  the  girls  to  dance  in,  and  that  one  of  the  lads  was  gone  for  a 
piper."    The  writer,  who  is  a  native  of  the  north,  adds,  «  We  know 
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Bodiing  of  this  waking  amtiseznent  in  oar  part  of  the  couDtiy.  There 
I  hare  seen  the  happiest  set  of  female  faces,  thirty  or  forty  spinnem 
t«>g^ther  at  work,  round  a  largfe  turf  fire,  singing  m  turns,  or  tibe  old 
dsune  telling^  frightful. stories.  The  using  salt  at  wakes  arises,  as  iajr 
as  I  can  learn,  from  an  old  custom  of  the  Greeks  or  Romany,  who 
considered  it  as  lacky.  When  employed,  the  Catholic  priest  first 
blesses  it,  and  some  of  it  then  is  put  into  holy  water.  I  hare  inquired 
of  yarious  Roman  Catholics  in  this  counUy,  but  cannot  learn  any 
thing  more  respecting  it.  Amusements  of  every  kind  are  practised  at 
these  wakes — ^oltnd  man's  buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  and  sometimes  danc* 
ing,  but  the  last  is  less  common.  The  intention  of  these  amusements 
is  to  dirert  the  youngpeople,  great  numbers  of  whom  are  assembled 
on  such  occasions.  The  old  ones  smoke,  and  the  young  make  merry, 
to  keep  themselves  from  falling  asleep.  There  are  no  wakes  in  the  north 
except  among  Roman  Catholics.  The  Presbyterians  assemble  also 
on  such  occasions,  but  they  hare  no  amusement,  nor  do  they  sit  up 
&e  whole  night  with  the  corpse,  as  in  this  part  of  die  country," 

It  will  be  round  on  examination,  that  Ireland  has  a  greater  number 
of  drones  in  the  hire,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  tlian  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  northern  parishes  are  more  than  sufficient- 
ly served  by  a  triple  prorision  of  clergy ;  the  minister  of  the  church 
of  Rome  and  his  coadjutor ;  the  Presbyterian  minister  and  his  assist- 
ant ;  and  the  different  classes  of  Methodists.  Preachers  among  the 
Quakers  form  a  part  of  the  general  mass,  as  no  indiriduals  of  this  per- 
suasion attend  exclusirely  to  the  performance  of  public  worsnip. 
Erery  other  part  of  Ireland  has  a  double  set  of  clergy,  either  resident 
or  absent,  who  waste  the  resources  of  the  countr}^  for  their  support; 
When  the  multitude  of  persons,  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  is 
considered,  and  the  number  of  those  who  are  educating  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  gross  amount  will  be  found  greater  than  is  at  first  erident. 
To  this  list  may  yet  be  added  an  immense  swarm  of  lawyers,  and  their 
dependents  of  erery  description ;  judges,  for  tlje  same  number  of 
people  in  double  proportion  to  those  in  Kogland,  and  whose  attend- 
ants are  more  numerous ;  unnecessary^  domestics,  and  the  useless  and 
lazy  loiterers  attached  to  erer^  establishment.  In  consequence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  rerenue  is  c  Uected,  there  is  an  host  of  officers, 
who  must  be  placed  in  the  same  class.  The  country  towns  in  Ire- 
land are  filled  with  idle  persons,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  are 
middlemen,  who  find  that  by  re-letting  the  lands  thej  hare  previously 
taken,  tliey  can  raise  an  income  without  the  exertions  necessary  for 
agricultural  pursuits. 

In  the  middle  ranks,  hot  suppers,  a  profusion  of  dishes,  and  plates 
loaded  with  meat,  are  considered  as  genuine  hospitality.  The  tragal 
repast  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  a  draught  of  home  brewed,  so  com- 
mon among  the  same  class  in  England,  is  here  quite  unknown.  The 
meat  breakfast  of  the  English  country  squire,  or  the  more  luxurious 
one  of  the  Scottish  laird,  on  whose  plentiful  board  are  displayed 
mutton,  ham,  dried  fish,  marmalade,  honey,  and  other  dainties,  is 
nerer  seen  in  Ireland  :  yet  the  breakfast  in  that  country  has  alwa^^s 
an  addition  of  plenty  of  eggs.  The  English  custom  of  a  lupcheon  is 
seldom  in  use ;  meal-times  are  much  the  same  as  in  England,  except 
among  tradesmen,  whose  shops  are  not  open  so  soon  in  the  momiE^ 
\y  two  hours,  as  thej-  are  in  London,  consequently  the  breakfast  is 
»^ter.  X  ' 

There  is  no  country,  says  the  enlightened  Wakefield,  in  which  the 
Xtremes  of  virtue  and  nee,  of  generous  and  exalted  sentiment,  o^ 
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disiDterestedness  or  self-debasemcDt,  are  so  conspicaoiu  andrariopils 
oisplayed,  as  in  Ireland.  Yet  the  mind,  or  intelligent  principle,  A 
tbe  natives,  is  susceptible  of  every  change  and  improrenient  oy  \h4 
pofwers  of  education  and  political  circumstances,  in  a  degree  not  to 
be  surpassed  by  aay  people  on  the  globe.  In  Ireland,  man  resembles 
not  tbe  dull  and  insensible  Laplander,  or  the  indolent  and  placid  na- 
tive of  an  eastern  cUmate :  he  has  a  soul  that  kindles  quickly,  and  a 
body  that  poverty  cannot  conquer,  nor  labour  destroy :  to  his  bene- 
hcior  he  is  grateful  even  to  romantic  enthusiasm,  to  his  oppressor 
hostile  and  vindictive.  Notwithstanding  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  have  been  ibr  centuries  under  the  nominal  influence  of  British 
laws,  yet  few  traces  of  happiness,  arising  from  wise  political  institu- 
tions, are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country — ^the  original  habits 
and  manners  of  the  populace  still  exist,  and  m  many  districts  the 
traveller  may  fancy  that  he  has  gone  back  into  periods  of  time  lonff 
past,  and  is  among  a  people  whose  domestic  customs  were  those  en 
»>nner  centuries^ 

Unlike  other  nations,  where  the  same  ranks  in  society  have  tk* 
■ame  characterbtic  distinctions,  in  Ireland,  the  corresponding  classes 
in  distant  parts  of  the  island  are  as  dissimilar  as  the  higher  ranks  are 
different  from  them.  This  is  indicative  in  a  great  degree  of  the  ne- 
glect of  its  interest,  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  lead  the  country  to 
prosperity  and  happiness.  In  some  places,  indeed,  wc  perceive  that 
the  people  have  struggled  through  the  darkness  that  surrounded  them* 
and  are  desirous  of  obtaining  knowledge  and  tbe  arts  of  civilization. 

T)ie  reader  will  discover  such  various  gradations  of  misery  as  he 
could  not  have  supposed  in  a  civilized  nation.  Man  is  exhibited  to 
bis  view  as  oppressed  and  insulted ;  he  will  perceive  the  hand  of  ty- 
ranny pressing  upon  him  heavily  and  unsparingly,  and  find  an  accu-. 
mulation  of  human  beings,  without  any  other  use  than  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  human  wretchedness.  He  will  find  him  hunted  from  the 
Tale  to  the  mountain  top,  to  shelter  in  the  rude  caverns  and  rocks, 
from  his  brother  christian,  the  politically  orthodox  believer  in  the 
humble  author  of  their  common  faith.  Yet  among  all  tliese  evils 
he  will  still  recognise  the  genius  of  the  people,  like  a  bright  star  in  a 
tempestuous  and  gloomy  horizon.  A  nation  never  comm»tsye/o  de  se, 
A  wnole  people  cannot  causelessly  be  impelled  to  brave  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  or  rush  upon  the  bayonet  against  their  rulers;  and  when 
such  events  do  take  place,  and  when  the  voice  of  complaint  does  arise 
from  a  whole  people,  let  their  governors  attend  to  the  awful  warning, 
and  remember,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  seek  a  heavenly-gift- 
ed interpreter  to  expound  this  Hand-writing  upon  the  Wall, 

Religious  Sects  and  Parties. 
Vanity  is  a  predominant  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Irish,  of 
all  ranks  and  religions ;  and  as  if  tlie  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
Catliolics  were  totally  misconceived  by  the  protestants,  they  some- 
times treat  their  clergy,  the  objects  of  their  profound  veneration, 
with  tlie  utmost  scorn  and  contempt.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a  protest- 
ant  genileman  to  live  at  peace  with  his  Catholic  neighbours ;  if  he  be- 
have wuh  common  civility  to  their  parish  priest,  he  will  be  loved  and 
respected ;  but  if  he  value  his  own  peace,  he  will  not  forget  that  the 
priesthood,  in  the  estimation  of  the  common  people,  are  a  high  aris- 
tocracy, who  must  not  be  offended  with  impunity.  An  injury  done 
to  a  priest  is.  an  insult  to  his  parishioners ;  he  is  a  constant  resident 
among  them,  and  ever  ready  to  attend  to  their  wants,  to  listen  ttf 
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fliejr  grievances,  and  to  sooth  their  misfortunes.  Familiar  inter* 
course  makes  him  intimately  acquainted  with  their  situation ;  and 
when  suffering  under  hodily  affliction,  he  does  not  merely  administer 
the  balm  of  spiritual  comfort;  he  has  a  medicine-chest  at  his  house; 
and  going  from  cabin  to  cabin,  he  supplies  their  sick  inhabitants  witli 
•uch  medicines  as  may  be  suited  to  their  diseases.  Thus  he  becomes 
the  partner  of  their  destiny,  participates  in  their  joys  and  in  their  sor* 
rows,  and  regards  their  good  fortune  with  a  parental  eye. 

View  of  Society. 

Iif  Ireland,  could  a  scheme  of  society  be  exhibited  in  the  luna 
manner  as  that  of  a  lottery,  the  blanks,  or  places  assigned  io  the 

EK>rer  orders,  would  be  more  numerous  than  those  of  almost  any 
ttery  ever  yet  proposed. 

The  people  whose  condition  appears  to  be  the  hardest,  are  the  Bo* 
man  Catholics,  who  reside  in  the  mountainous  districts*  These  are 
descended  from  the  original  inhabitants  who  retired  for  sheltet  tore- 
mote  places,  when  the  fertile  parts  fell  into  the  handd  of  their  power- 
ful invaders.  Living  as  a  separate  people,  whose  intercourse  idth 
their  neighbours  is  exceedingly  limited,  they  have  acanired  pedH^r 
habits  and  customs,  and  are  mferior  to  the  other  inhabitantB  iiv  Ur 
nation  and  industry.  They  retain  the  ancient  Irish  language,  «r0t  to 
them  it  is  chiefly  confined.  ^ 

The  clothing  of  these  people,  if  rags  which  scarcely  cofinlh  ak. 
nakedness  can  be  so  called,  craisists  of  woollen  cloth,  or  fc  5^  iT^ 
factured  at  home,  and  almost  every  other  article  of  t^*"  •°!!^S|'^ 
made  by  themselves.  No  country  affords  a  more  strikl^"  P^f?}Jfo?tK'* 
anperiority  which  education  and  wealth  has  over  nu^f^rfsT  W^jJ? 
an  enumeration  made,  the  Roman  Catholic  populatiot^^jPould  prepon 
derate ;  yet  these  people  are  depressed  beyond  all  ciSbnception,  and 
what  may  appear  astonishing,  thej  bear  their  deegradation  without 
mnrmurine^  or  complaint'*'  Famiharized  with  m/isery,  they  have  ac 
quired  an  habitual  apathy,  and  hwe  become  ir>iaifferent  to  those  ob" 
jects  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  country  are  always  interested  ^ 
they  seem  neither  to  know  nor  to  feel  the  extent  of  their  misery.  IjL 
flenaible  to  and  seemingly  careless  of  the  great  events  that  are  passing 
in  the  world,  they  are  never  heard  to  express  an  opinion  on  smy  n<f 
litical  subject.  Their  whole  ambition  is  centered  in  an  unnotici^ 
and  unknown  existence.  They  do  not  weave,  but  are  remarkably 
expert  at  knitting;  and  it  is  observed  that  they  are  less  induslrioiw 
than  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  debasement  and 
aelf-extinction  into  which  they  have  fallen  pervades  their  whole  ha- 
bits, and  has  become  more  strongly  marked  in  their  demeanour  and 
ai^pearance  since  the  general  arming  of  the  protestants  in  1798. 

The  Giant's  Causeway. 

This  is  among  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  of  Ireland :  it  is  a 

collection  of  basaltic  pillars,  about  eight  miles  N.  E.  from  Coleraine 

projecting  into  the  sea  to  an  unknown  extent.   The  part  explored  is 

about  600  feet  long,  and  200  broad,  the  height  from  16  to  36  feet 

*  Th^re  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  a  _ 
of  excitement  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  on  account  of  1 
bOities    -P. 
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above  the  lerel  of  the  strand.  It  consists  of  many  thousand  piUan. 
mostly  in  a  vertical  position,  some  of  them  high,  others  broken  ;  and 
for  a  considerable  space,  of  an  equal  height,  so  as  to  form  a  pave- 
ment. They  are  closely  compacted  together;  though  the  form  is 
various,  most  of  them  are  pentagonal.  The  pillars  are  rarely  com- 
posed of  one  entire  piece,  out  mostly  consist  of  short  or  long  ioiuts^ 
either  plane,  or  concave,  corresponding  with  the  convex.  The  pU 
lars  are  from  15  to  25  inches  in  diameter. 

Bogs. 

A  VE&T  mbtaken  notion  prevails,  that  the  bogs  of  Ireland  are  found 
only  in  low  situations,  and  people  in  general  have  thence  been  led  to 
compare  them  to  the  marshy  fens  of  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Yorkshire,  in  which  so  much  has  been  done  during 
the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  bog^  of  Ireland,  indeed,  are 
widely  different  in  many  respects  from  the  fens  of  England. 

The  soil  of  EngUsh  marshes  ^'  is  a  black  spongy  moor  of  rotten  ve- 
getable matter,"  but  the  bogs  of  Ireland  '^consist  of  inert  vegetable 
matter,  covered  more  or  less  with  unproductive  vegetables,  and  con- 
tajging  a  large  quantity  of  stagnant  water."  The  diff*ercnce  between 
^Jf'  soils  is,  that  the  rotten  vegetable  matter  of  the  one  produces 
ulg^alled  crops  of  grass,  com,  to?,  while  the  inert  vegetable  matter 
of!  ^e  other,  throws  out  no  kind  of  plant  useful  to  man. 
^J^e  countess  of  Moira  mentions  that  a  human  body  was  found  un- 
Tlie  rea£'***^  J''^  deep,  on  the  estate  of  her  husband.  The  body 
could  not  hal®^^  clothed  m  garments  made  of  hairy  which  were  fresh 
v:.  ^;^^  2^  Q unpaired ;  and  though  haity  vestments  evidently  point  to 
a  penoi^,gj^nelv  remote,  before  the  introduction  of  sheep  and  the 
use  of  woOiijjujit  the  body  and  the  clothes  were  no  way  impaired. 

According^No)  a  report  made  to  parliament  by  a  board  of  gentlemen 
appointed  to  examine  the  bogs  in  Ireland,  it  is  estimated  that  they 
cover  at  least  one -million  of  acres ;  but  as  mountain  bog,  and  bog  un- 
der five  hundred  acres,  are  excluded  from  the  computation,  the  sur- 
face covered  by  them  is,  perhaps,  much  greater.  The  commission- 
ers conclude  that  six-feevenths  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  occupy  a  por^ 
lion  of  the  Island  soinewhat  greater  than  one-fourth  of  its  whole  su- 
perficial extent,  inclujled  between  a  line  drawn  from  Wicklow  Head 
to  Galwav,  and  anot&er  drawn  from  Howth  Head  to  Sligo,  resem- 
bling in  form  abroad  belt,  stretched  across  the  centre  of  the  country, 
with  its  narrowest  end  nearer  to  the  capital,  and  gradually  extending 
in  breadth  as  it  approaches  to  the  western  ocean.  This  district  in- 
cludes a  number  of  bog^,  called  in  general  the  **  Bog  of  Allen," 
vrhich  is  not  one  continued  morass  of  immense  extent,  but  consists 
of  a  number  of  bogs  adjacent  to  each  other. 

The  origin  of  these  masses  of  inert  vegetable  matter  has  given  nse 
to  many  learned  antiquarian  and  philosophical  discussions,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  modem  discoveries,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  still 
imdetermined  when  or  by  what  means  they  were  formed.  They  are 
not  primitive  or  original  masses  of  earth,  because  they  are  found 
chiefly  m  northern  countries,  and  always  cover  timber,  various  uten- 
sils, and  coins,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  certain  indications  of  the 
hand  of  man,  previous  to  their  existence.  Fossil  timber,  in  great 
qnantities,  is  dug  up  from  many  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland.  From  this 
circamstance  many  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that  bogs  orip- 
aato  firom  decayed  Ibrests,  which  by  some  accident  or  oonTunon  of 
Mitnra  hare  been  overtnmed  and  buried. 
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ASIA. 

Asia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  or  Frozen  ocean ;  £  bj 
the  Pacific  ocean ;  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by  Africa,  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  Europe.  It  extends  from  2^  to  77^  N.  lati- 
tude, and  from  26^  to  190°  £.  longitude.  The  area  is  estimated  by 
Uassel  at  16,728,000  square  miles. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Turkey  in^Asia  is  bounded  N.  by  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black 
sea,  and  Russia;  £.  by  Persia  ;_S.  by  Arabia,  and  W.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Archipelago.  It  extends  from  30°  to  ASP  N.  lati- 
tude, and  from  26°  to  49°  E:  longitude.  The  area  is  estimated  al 
about  500,000  square  miles,  without  including  the  Syrian  desert. 
The  population  is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  12,000,000,  of  which  num 
ber  one  half  are  Turks,  and  the  rest  Greeks,  Armenians,  Araba 
Jews,  Curds,  Druses,  &c. 


\ 


General  Character  of  the  Twrkt* 


Am  Turks  are  generally  well  made  and  robust  men  :  when  yoanr 
tL  JBt  complexions  are  fair,  and  their  faces  handsome ;  their  hair  and 
eyes  are  black,  or  dark  brown.  The  women,  during'  their  youth,  are 
generally  handsome,  but  they  look  old  at  thir^.  In  tiieir  demean- 
oor,  the  Turks  are  hypocondriac,  grave,  sedate,  and  passive ;  in 
matters  of  religion,  tenacious,  superstitious,  and  morose. 

The  morals  of  the  Asiatic  Turks  are  much  better  than  those  of 
the  European.  The;^  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  the  vices  of 
avarice  and  inhumanit}^  reign  chiefly  among  their  great  men.  Their 
charity  and  public  spirit  is  most  conspicuous  in  their  building  cara- 
vanseras,  or  places  of  entertainment,  on  roads  that  are  destitute  of 
aocommodation  for  the  refreshment  of  poor  pilgrims  or  travellers. 
With  the  same  laudable  view,  they  search  out  the  best  springs,  and 
dig  wells,  which  in  those  countries  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
weary  travellers.  The  Turks  sit  cross-leffged,  not  only  at  their 
meals,  but  in  company.  Their  ideas  are  few  and  simple,  seldom 
leaching  without  the  walls  of  their  own  houses,  where  they  sit  con- 
versing with  the  women,  drinking  coffee,  smoking  tobacco;  or  chew- 
ing opium.  They  are  perfect  strangers  to  wit  and  agreeable  con- 
vmation.  They  have  few  printed  books,  and  seldom  read  any  other 
than  the  Koran,  and  the  comments  upon  it. 

Of  their  Military  Character^  4rc. 

The  Turks  possess  a  considerable  share  of  personal  courage ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  this  quality  is  rendered  almost  useless,  and 
even  pernicious,  by  the  superstition  into  which  they  are  pluneed,  aa 
well  as  by  the  radical  vices  of  their  government.  They  are  hardy, 
temperate,  patient  under  afflictions,  and  upright  4n  their  dealings 
Having;'  been  accustomed  from  an  early  age  to  an  abstemious  mode 
of  living,  and  inured  to  hardships,  those  of  the  inferior  classes  are 
well  calculated  for  a  military  life. 

Their  customary  diet  consists  of  a  small  portion  of  bread  or  bkiK 
cuit,  with  a  scanty  allowance  of  cheese,  onions,  olives,  and  ml«  when* 
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ever  either  or  any  of  these  articles  can  be  procured.  '^^  seldom 
indulge  in  animal  food,  and  in  such  eases  they  are  very  iond  of  a 
pilaw,  consisting  of  strong  gravy,  in  which  rice  is  stewed.  This  lux- 
ury, however,  but  seldom  falb  to  the  lot  of  the  military,  who  have 
recourse  to  other  and  less  costly  gratifications,  the  principal  of  which 
are  coiSbe  and  tobacco.  The  rormer  they  drink  in  as  strong  an  infu- 
sion as  possible,  audio  the  use  of  the  latter  they  are  so  much  addict- 
ed,' thdit  the  pipe  is  tne  inseparable  companion  of  many  of  the  women 
even  amon^  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Turks. 

Wine  being  prohibited  by  the  Koran,  the  usual  beverage  of  every 
class  of  Mussulmen  is  Water ;  but  whenever  they  can  prevail  on 
themselves  to  overcome  their  religious  scruples  so  far  as  to  indulge 
in  the  use  of  wine  or  spirits,  they  swallow  them  so  copiously,  and 
with  such  eagerness,  that  in  the  intoxication  which  follows,  they  be- 
come noisy  and  riotous  in  the  extreme. 

The  game  of  chess,  which  is  not  prohibited  like  gambling  with 
cards  or  dice,  is  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  camp,  as  well  as  in 
the  towns.  They  are  likewise  very  fond  of  singing,  which  is  gene- 
rally perfonned  in  a  harsh  and  discordant  tone,  without  any  modula- 
tion of  voice.  Their  active  diversions  consist  in  shooting  at  a  mark, 
at  which  they  are  very  expert.  Some  of  their  great  men  are  fond  of 
hunting,  and  take  the  field  with  numerous  equipages,  which  are  join- 
ed by  their  inferiors ;  that  is,  however,  often  done  for  political  pur- 
poses, that  they  may  know  the  strength  of  their  dependents. 
^.  In  addition  to  his  scanty  allowance  of  bread,  the  Turkish  soldier 
IS  allowed  from  a  penny  to  two-pence  a  day«  with  which  he  suppliet 
himself  with  tobacco,  coffee,  onions,  olives,  &c.  When  sick,  he  h» 
little  to  expect  from  medical  skill  or  attendance,  and  places  as  small 
a  dependence  on  the  administration  of  the  necessary  remedies,  vbich 
are  rarely  supplied  to  combat  his  disease. 

In  the  camp,  as  in  every  other  situation,  the  Turks  attend  repi 
larly  to  their  prayers  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  day :  at  sun-rise; 
at  nine  in  the  morning ;  at  noon  ;  at  four  in  the  afternoon  :  and  at 
the  setting-sun.  Before  each  prayer  they  invariably  wash  theu  feci, 
hands,  and  face,  and  havinsf  spread  their  little  carpet  in  the  tent, 
make  their  prostrations,  and  go  through  their  devotional  exercises. 
After  their  second  prayer,  they  breakfast,  and  delay  their  dinner  xm* 
til  the  last,  or  sun-set  prayer  has  been  repeated.  These  are  the  crnhft 
meals  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Turks. 

Cf  their  Jifarriages  and  Funerals. 

MaiUiiaoes  in  this  country  are  chiefly  negotiated  by  the  women. 
When  the  terms  are  agreed  on,  the  bridegroom  pays  down  a  sum  of 
money,  a  license  is  taken  out  from  the  proper  magistrate,  and  the 
parties  aro  married.  The  wedding  is  celebrated,  as  in  other  nations, 
with  miHh  and  jollibr;  and  the  money  is  generally  employed  in  fnr« 
nishing  the  house  of  the  young  couple.  They  are  not  allowed  by 
their  law  more  than  four  wives,  but  the  wealthy  keep  a  seragiio  of 
women. 

The  burials  of  the  Turks  are  decent.  The  qprpse  is  attended  by 
the  relations,  chanting  passages  from  the  Koran,  and  afler  being  de- 
posited in  a  mosoue  or  temple,  they  are  buried  in  a  field  by  the  in 
man  or  priest*  wno  pronounces  a  raneral  sermon  abthe  time  of  in- 
terment* 
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^  ihe  Twrktmuins^  the  Kurdi,  the  Armenians,  the  Druze$,  and 
other  tribes. 

Ik  general,  the  most  striking  feature  of  manners  and  customs  id 
the  Turkish  empire  is,  that  half  the  people  may  be  considered  as  some- 
what civilized,  while  the  other  half  are  pastoral  wanderers,  ranging 
over  extensive  wastes.  This  laxity  of  government  renders  traveUing 
in  Tuikey  or  Asia  Minor  very  unsafe,  and  has  proved  a  great  im- 
pediment to  any  exact  g^graphical  knowledge  of  these  regions, 
under  a  better  government,  the  wandering  herds  of  Turkomans  and 
Kurds  would  be  expelled,  and  industry  and  the  arts  might  again 
visit  this  territory. 

In  the  summer  the  Kurds  pass  from  Monsoul  to  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  they  are  never  punished  either  for  robbery  or  mur 
der.  They  are  a  pastoral  people,  conducting  their  herds  from  one 
country  to  another,  as  far  west  as  Tokat,  where  the  hordes  of  Tur 
komans  beffin  to  appear.  These  last  speak  the  same  language  as 
the  Turks,  but  their  mode  of  life  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  wan 
derine  Arabs.  Their  property  consists  in  sheep,  with  some  goats, 
oame&,  and  buffaloes. 

The  Armenians,  though  they  possess  the  christian  faith,  retain  many 
siDgnlar  manners  and  customs ;  but  they  are  a  sensible  and  polite 
people,  and  the  chief  conductors  of  the  Levant  trade,  for  whicn  bu- 
siness they  are  singularly  well  qualified  by  frugality  and  enterprise 
The  Armenian  merchants  are  settled  in  all  parts  of  the  east,  even 
into  the  uttermost  parts  of  Behgal,  and  are  universally  esteemed  for 
great  punctuality,  mtegrity,  and  wealth. 

The  Druzes,  a  remarkable  people  of  Syria,  affect  the  exterior 
appearance  of  Mahometans,  yet  they  have  in  reality  no  relip^ion  at 
all ;  there  are,  however,  among  these,  sects  who  do  not  agree  in  what 
they  disbelieve.  According  to  Volney,  they  practise  neither  cin*.um- 
cision,  prayers,  nor  fastings ;  they  neither  observe  festivals,  nor  reg^ard 
prohibitions.  They  drink  wine,  eat  pork,  and  allow  marriage  between 
almost  the  nearest  relations.  Near  Antioch,  there  is  said  to  be  a  sect 
which  professes  some  of  the  most  dissolute  tenets  of  Paganism. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  there  are  many  tribes 
who  have  adopted  smgular  manners  and  customs.  Six  or  seven  lan- 
guages are  spoken  in  the  country  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.*  The  Abkhas  are,  by  the  Circassians,  called  the  people 
beyond  the  mountains :  they  retain  some  traces  of  corrupted  Chris- 
tianity. The  Circassians  occupy  an  extensive  territory,  part  of 
which  is  now  subject  to  Russia.  Their  princes  cannot  possess  lands , 
the  nobles  are  chosen  from  the  vassals,  or  third  class.  Public  mea- 
sures are  proposed  by  the  prince,  and  debated  by  the  nobles  and 
deputies  of  the  people,  on  a  spot  destined  for  this  purpose,  near  the 
royal  residence.  The  agriculture  of  the  Circassians  barely  suffices 
for  their  own  consumption ;  but  they  export  sheep  and  horses,  and 
sell  the  slaves  takei^  in  their  predatory  excursions.  The  beauty  of . 
the  Circassian  women  has  been  long  celebrated,  an  idea  of  which 
may  be  had  from  what  follows. 

Mr.  Morier,  the  latest  traveller  in  these  countries,  gives  the  &1 
lowing  interesting  particulars : 

We  arrived,  says  he,  at  Arz-rouro,  after  riding  fifteen  miles  on  a 
bearing  of  W.  over  a  chalky  road.     The  city  presents  itself  in  a 

*  See  Appendix,  page  16.— P. 
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very  picturesqae  manner ;  its  old  minarets  and  decayed  Inrreti  fM 
ing  abruptly  to  the  view.  Our  baggage  was  carried  to  Ine  custom 
house,  Dotwithstanding  all  our  remonstraDces  aud  claims  of  privilege. 
The  caution  of  the  Turks,  though  in  this  instance  unnecessary,  was 
not  unjustifiable :  for  a  former  Persian  embassador  had  concealed 
merchants  in  his  suite,  who,  under  his  name,  passed  large  quantities 
of  fine  goods. 

.^irz-roum  is  built  on  a  rising  ground ;  on  the  hig:hest  part  is  tbe 
castle,  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  of  stone,  which  is  chequered  at 
the  top  by  embrasures,  and  strengtliened  here  and  there  by  pro- 
jections, in  the  fashion  of  bastions,  with  openings  fit  for  the  reception 
of  cannon.  It  has  four  gates,  which  are  covert  with  plates  of  iron. 
The  whole  is  well  built,  and  to  me  does  not  appear  the  work  of  Mus- 
sulmans. A  ditch  runs  by  it  to  the  S.  W. ;  near  it  is  a  tannery  ;  and 
forther  on  is  a  row  of  blacksmiths'  forges,  which  seemed  in  good  em- 
ploy. In  tibis  direction  (N.  £.  of  the  town)  is  the  custom-house,  a 
spacious  building.  The  pacha's  residence  has  a  large  gate  opening 
into  a  court  yard.  The  houses  are  in  general  built  of  stone,  with 
rafters  of  wood,  aud  terraced.  Grass  grows  on  their  tops,  and  sheep 
and  calves  feed  there ;  so  that,  when  seen  from  an  eminence,  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  plain  at  their 
foundation.  I  walked  through  most  of  the  bazars ;  few  are  domed, 
the  rest  are  terraced,  like  the  dwellings,  but  afibrding  a  common  road 
for  foot-passengers,  who  ascend  by  a  public  flight  of  steps.  Wherever 
a  street  intervenes,  a  bridge  is  thrown  over,  and  the  line  continues 
uninterrupted.  The  shops  in  the  bazars  are  well  stocked,  and  the 
place  exhibits  an  appearance  of  much  industry.  The  streets  are 
mostly  paved ;  but,  as  m  Turkey,  in  that  manner  which  is  more  cal- 
culated to  break  the  passenger's  neck  than  to  ease  his  feet.  There 
are  sixteen  baths,  and  one  hundred  mosques ;  several  of  the  latter 
are  creditable  buildings,  the  domes  of  i«hich  are  covered  with  lead, 
and  ornamented  with  gilt  balls  and  crescents. 

This  is  the  present  state  of  Arz-roum :  its  remains  prove  that  it 
roust  have  been  still  more  considerable.  Every  thin^  attests  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  place ;  the  inhabitants  indeed  date  the  foundation  from 
the  time  of  Noah,  and  very  zealously  swear  that  some  of  their  pre- 
sent structures  were  cotemporary  with  the  patriarch ;  with  less 
hazard  of  truth,  or  rather  with  much  appearance  of  probability,  they 
aver  that  others  were  the  work  of  the  Giaoun  or  Infidels.  One  in 
particular  is  attributed  to  the  latter  origin ;  it  consists  of  an  arched 
gateway,  curiously  worked,  all  in  strong  stonc;  situated  N.  W.  in  the 
castle,  and  close  to  a  decayed  minaret  of  ancient  structure.  Yet 
many  of  the  older  fabrics  appear,  by  the  true  moresque  arch,  to  be 
certainly  of  saracenic  origin ;  and  many  of  tiie  remains  of  mosquet 
resemble  those  building^  in  Persia,  with  curious  bricks,  and  lacquer- 
ed tiles,  which  were  raised  in  the  first  ages  of  Mahomedanism.  In 
all  those  at  Arz-roum,  I  observed  a  round  tower,  with  a  very  shelving 
roof,  covered  all  over  with  bricks.  There  are  still  erect  severgj 
minarets,  obviously  works  of  the  early  Mussulmans.  •  Near  the  east- 
em  gate  of  the  castle  are  two  of  brick  and  tile,  and  a  gate  (with  a 
saracenic  arch  and  a  cufic  inscription^  and  many  strong  stone  build- 
ings around  the  remains  of  the  fine  portico  of  a  mosque.  To  the  east 
of  the  town  is  an  old  tower  of  bnck,  the  highest  building  in  Arz- 
roum,  which  is  used  as  a  look-out-house,  and  serves  as  the  tower  of 
the  Janizaries  in  Constantinople,  or  that  of  Galata.  There  is  a  clock 
at  the  summit,  which  strikes  the  hour  with  sufficient  regularity. 
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la  Arz-room  there  are  from  four  to  five  thousand  oi  the  Armenian, 
ind  about  one  hundred  of  tl^e  Greek  persuasion ;  the  former  hare 
two  churches,  the  latter  one.  There  are  perhaps  one  thousand  Per- 
sians, who  live  in  a  caravanserai,  and  manage,  by  caravans,  the  trade 
of  their  own  country.  Trebisohd  is  the  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  to 
which  the  commerce  of  Constantinople  is  conveyed.  The  Turkish 
'nhabitants  of  Arz-ix>um  are  fifty  tliousand  families.  This  amount  of 
whe  population  I  give  from  the  authority  of  a  well-informed  Armenian; 
but  as  all  such  details  in  a  country  so  ill-regulated  are  exceedingly 
suspicious.  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty  to  deduct  more  than  ono 
tbird  from  the  number  of  Turkish  families  in  the  original  estimate. 
Bat  ^tte  reduced  statement  still  leaves  in  Arz-roum,  at  the  rate  of  five 
persons  in  a  family,  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons, besides  Armenians. 

Tbe  climalte  of  Arz-roum  is  very  changeable,  and  must  in  winter 
be  piercingly  cold.  It  rained  throughout  the  whole  of  the  19th ;  but 
the  clouds  dispersed  on  the  morrow,  and  discovered  the  adjacent  hiUs 
oyerspread  with  snow.  The  high  lands,  which  arise  from  the  plain 
around,  attract  constant  thunder  storms :  the  elevation,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  region  from  the  base  of  the  sea,  is  itself  very  considerable, 
and  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  cold. 

The  whole  country  through  which  we  passed,  presented  the  luxu- 
ries of  a  gfarden,  with  the  grandeur  of  a  forest.  Flowers  of  all  hues 
embellisbed  the  slopes  of  the  rich  pastui*age,  and  embalmed  the  all 
with  their  aromatic  odours.  I  never  saw  spring  so  luxuriant,  so  ex- 
uberant, as  it  was  in  these  regions.  At  the  bottom  of  every  valley 
invariably  runs  a  stream,  the  progress  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
trees,  and  by  the  fertility  which  borders  it,  and  which  accompanies  it 
in  all  its  windings.  The  soil  is  of  a  fine  red  earth ;  and  when  occasion- 
ally turned  up  by  the  plough,  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  universal 
verdure  that  now  covers  the  country,  and  contrasts  admirably  with 
the  splendid  brilliancy  of  its  tints.  The  corn  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  was  about  a  foot  high,  but  in  the  valley  was  much  more  ad- 
vanced. The  great  cultivation  consists  in  barley,  besides  many 
fields  of  rye,  the  latter  inde^  in  many  places  grows  wild,  and  indis- 
criminately with  other  plants.  Wheat  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  the  inhabitants,  for  almost  all  the  bread  which  we 
ate  was  made  of  barley.  Great  numbers  of  pear-trees  border  the 
road,  with  pines  of  a  form  most  picturesque,  and  presented  often  in 
the  most  striking  views.  The  pencils  of  an  hundred  artists  would 
not  accomplish,  in  as  many  years,  the  task  of  delineating  all  the 
landscapes  which  this  country  affords.  The  inhabitants  are  as  well 
adapted  for  the  painter  as  their  country,  and  would  add  new  interest 
to  the  charms  of  the  picture. 

Proceeding  further,  we  entered  the  great  tract  of  cultivation  and 
gardens,  more  immediately  surrounding  the  town,  and  certainly  con- 
stituting one  of  the  finest  spots  which  I  can  recollect  in  Turkey,  or 
indeed  in  any  other  country.  Plane-trees,  poplars,  fruit-trees  of  eve- 
fy  denomination  in  the  thicfcest  profusion,  intermixed  with  corn-fields, 
and  enlivened  by  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  streams,  formed  the 
fore-ground  of  the  view.  "We  came  to  a  second  torrent  which  flows 
through  the  gardens  with  great  precipitation  and  noise,  and  adds  its 
waters  to  the  first.  The  heat  was  that  of  summer;  the  com  had  lost 
its  green  tints,  and  was  ripening  into  yelloW. 

QT  the  Circas»ian$^  Georgians^  and  Minffrelians. 

TsKsc  are  the  most  beautiful  people  in  the  world,  and  in  general 
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what  19  said  as  applicable  to  the  character  and  toannen  6[  one  of 
these  nations,  may  be  understood  as  belong-ing  to  the  others.  Thev 
are,  in  general,  tali,  well-proportioned,  and  elegant ;  but  their  miam 
are  represented  as  depraved  and  vicious,  without  the  restraints  of 
^ucation  and  virtuous  habits.  They  are  also  vain  and  ostentatious ; 
in  the  practice  of  all  kinds  of  dissipatioa,  they  assume  an  exterioi 
appearance  of  great  gravity ;  yet  it  is  admitted  tliat  they  possess 
civilitv  approaching  to  pohteness,  and  in  many  respects  they  are 
friendly  and  generous. 

The  great  men  are  despotic  over  their  vassals,  exacting  from  tiiem 
the  greatest  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  scarcely  leaving  them 
tiie  means  of  existence ;  making  slaves  of  their  sons,  and  consign- 
ing  their  daughters  to  infamy. 

The  Circassian  women,  says  Sir,  B.  K.  Porter,  who  are  so  often 
sought  after  by  the  marauding  tribes  about  the  country,  are  brought 
up  in  simple  and  domestic  habits  by  the  mothers ;  a  mode  of  educa- 
tion that  must  make  the  act  of  being  torn  from  their  parents  and  na 
tive  land,  doubly  distressing  to  the  youthful  victims.  They  are  tau^t 
by  their  mothers,  not  merely  the  use  of  the  needle  in  decorative 
works,  but  to  make  their  own  clothes,  and  those  of  the  men  of  their 
family.  After  marriage  the  women  are  kept  very  close,  not  even 
their  husband's  own  relations  being  suffered  to  visit  them ;  it  is  even 
a  rule  among  this  pcQple,  that  the  husbands  themselves  shall  never 
be  seen  by  a  third  person  in  the  presence  of  tlieir  wives,  and  this 
they  observe  strictly  to  their  latest  years.  On  the  morning  of  the 
celebration  of  her  nuptials,  the  bride  presents  to  her  betrothed  a 
coat  of  mail,  helmet,  and  all  other  articles  necessary  to  a  full  equip- 
pient  in  war. 

The  young  men  show  great  activity  and  address,  in  a  variety  of 
military  exercises,  and  the  most  alert  have  the  privilege  of  choosing 
tiie  most  beautiful  partner  at  the  next  ball. 

The  Circassian  women  participate  in  the  general  character  of  the 
nation ;  they  take  pride  in  the  courage  of  their  husbands,  and  re- 
proach them  severely  if  they  are  defeated ;  they  polish  and  take  care 
of  the  armour  of  the  men.  The  habitation  of  a  Circassian  is  com- 
posed of  two  huts ;  one  is  allotted  to  the  husband  and  the  reception 
of  strangers ;  the  other  to  the  wife  and  family :  the  court  which  sepa- 
rates them  is  surrounded  by  palisadoes  ■  or  stakes.  At  meals  the 
whole  family  is  assembled ;  their  food  is  extremely  simple,  consisting 
only  of  a  little  meat,  some  paste  made  of  millet,  and  a  fermented  beer 
made  of  the  same  grain. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  undoubtedly  Christian,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain to  what  particular  church  the  Georgians  incline,  or  what  forms 
or  particular  ceremonies  of  worship  are  observed  by  them :  they 
build  their  churches  in  remote  places,  and  on  the  summit  of  hills  ana 
mountains,,  that  they  may  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and  use  bells  in  them 
to  call  the  congregations  together,  who  are  however  said  to  frequent 
them  but  seldom,  being  content  with  looking  at,  without  entering 
them.  The  clergy  are  paid  liberally,  not  by  the  living,  but  by  tb6 
dead :  for,  at  the  death  of  a  Georgian,  the  liishop  requires  one  hun- 
dred crowns  for  performinp:  the  funeral  rites ;  and  this  extravagant 
demand  must  be  satisfied,  though  the  wife  and  children  of  the  d»* 
c^ed  be  ruined,  to  discharge  it,  which  is  frequently  the  case 
When  the  bishop  or  priest  has  thus  received  his  fee,  he  lays  a  lettev 
on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  requiring  Saint  Peter  to  admit  the  soul 
pf  tjb«  deceased  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  a  sitnation  to  which 
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6e  is  entitled  by  the  genero6ity  of  his  sairiying^  friends.  A  similur 
custom  prevails  amoDg*  the  Mahometans  of  the  coontry,  the  priests 
of  which  religion,  address  the  like  passport  to  their  prophet.  Tlus 
languag'e  of  Georg^Ia  is  soft,  harmonious,  and  expressive ;  and  some 
writers  ag'ree  in  fixing  the  paradise  of  the  first  pair  in  this  province, 
which  for  fertility,  beauty,  and  serenity  of  air,  seems  more  entitled 
to  the  honour  than  the  country  of  Palestine. 

The  Georgians  concern  themselves  little  with  commerce ;  they  are 
unacquainted  with  figures  and  arithmetic,  few  of  them  being  able  to 
count  a  hundred.  The  principal  species  of  their  traffick  is  that 
from  which  uncorrupted  human  nature  recoils ;  they  consider  their 
children  as  transferable  property,  in  common  with  tne  beasts  of  tiie 
field ;  these  they  inhumanly  expose  to  sale,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
CO  the  lusts  of  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  gratify  the  avarice  or  flatter 
the  ambition  of  the  unfeeling  authors  of  their  existence. 

From  the  Mingrelians,  who  inhabit  the  regions  bordering  upon  the 
Black  Sea,  the  archbishop  has  a  ^reat  revenue ;  for  besides  seven 
hundred  vassab  bound  to  jurnish  him  with  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life,  he  raises  money  by  the  sale  of  the  children  of  his  wretched 
dependents,  and  by  visitations  of  the  several  dioceses  within  his  juris- 
diction, in  which  he  levies  contributions  on  the  other  bishops  and  in- 
ferior clergy,  demanding  for  the  consecration  of  one  of  the  former 
six  hundred  crowns,  and  a  hundred  for  saying  mass  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  priest  These,  in  their  turn,  plunder  the  people  committed 
to  their  care,  oppressing  their  vassals,  selling  their  wives  and  children 
to  slavery,  commuting  for  the  most  heinous  crimes,  and  foretelling 
for  money  future  events.  In  conformity  to  these  practices,  as  soon 
as  a  M ingrelian  falls  sick,  a  priest  is  called  in,  who  expects  a  hand- 
some present  to  appease  the  evil  renins  which  harasses  the  patient; 
he  then  pronounces  what  will  be  his  future  fate. 

The  habits  of  the  superior  clergy  are  scarlet ;  the  inferior  orders 
are  distinguished  from  the  laity  by  the  length  of  their  beards,  and  by 
high  round  caps,  which  are  worn  by  all  the  clergy.  Their  churches 
are  full  of  idols,  among  which  are  those  of  St  George  and  St.  Gro 
bas,  which  engage  their  principal  attention ;  the  former  is  held  in 
great  veneration  both  by  Mingrelians  and  Georgians :  to  the  latter 
they  have  annexed  such  ideas  of  terror,  that  they  place  their  presents 
even  at  a  distance  from  the  formidable  representation  of  imaginary 
power,  to  which  they  dare  not  approach,  lest  they  should  experience 
the  fatal  effects  of  his  wrath. 

Among  the  Mingrelians  are  monks  and  nuns  who  abstain  wholly 
from  animal  food,  but  pay  no  other  regard  to  religion  than  a  strict 
observance  of  the  fasts,  which  all  the  Christians  of  the  eastern 
churches  consider  as  aiL  atonement  for  the  omission  of  every  other 
act  of  duty. 

On  the  death  of  their  friends  they  abandon  themselves  to  grie( 
which  at  the  interment,  they  wash  away  in  plentiful  draughts  of  wine. 
But  the  chief  cause  of  concern  to  the  survivors  is  their  being  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  bishop  all  the  moveables  of  their  departed  rela- 
tion, whether  they  consist  of  horses,  arms,  cloUies,  or  money :  a  right , 
which  the  prince  exercises  at  the  death  of  a  bishop,  assuming  the 
character  of  an  ecclesiastic  for  the  occasion,  and  seizing  at  once  on 
the  spoil  which  the  defunct  priest  had  collected  in  the  plunder  of  mat 
numbers  of  his  subjects.  The  Mingrelians  never  eat  pork  f^or  ivivik 
wine  without  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
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THE  HOLY  LAND 

This  interesting  country,  now  called  Syria,  claims  particulai  ai 
tention  on  account  of  the  numerous  scites  on  which  the  events,  re- 
corded in  the  sacred  Scriptures  took  place.  On  entering  the  church 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  likewise  called  St.  Helen's  in  Jero^em,  from 
baying  been  built  by  the  Empress  of  that  name,  the  stone  of  unction 
presents  itself  where  Christ  was  embalmed  and  anointed  by  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus ;  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  ascent  of  Mount  Cal- 
vary, and  near  it  a  cleft  in  tlie  mountain,  occasioned  by  the  eartb- 
qaake  after  our  Saviour's  death. 

From  Mount  Calvary  you  descend  to  the  holy  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord,  where  forty-four  lamps  are  kept  burning,  fourteen  of  which 
belong  to  the  convent  of  Jerusalem,  the  rest  to  the  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Copts ;  but  tliese  have  no  dominion  over  the  sepulchre 
itself.  Before  the  entrance  to  it  is  the  Anger*  chapel,  and  the  stone  on 
which  the  Angel  sat  who  appeared  to  the  women  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  A  liitle  beyond  tliis  is  the  place  where  he  was  first 
seen  by  Mary  Magdalene,  m  the  dress  of  a  gardener.  The  next  ob- 
ject is  the  church  in  which  Christ  made  his  appearance  to  his  mother; 
and  on  the  right  of  the  altar  is  part  of  the  column  to  which  he  was 
bound  and  scourged.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  the  place  where  one 
of  the  three  crosses  was  miraculously  discovered  by  St.  Helen. 

Under  Mount  Calvary  is  the  chapel  of  Adam,  where  it  is  said  the 
head  of  the  first  man  was  buried  by  Shem,the  son  of  Noah,  after  tl^ 
deluge.  Then  is  shown  the  place  where  the  women  stood  during  the 
crucifixion,  and  the  monument  which  belonged  to  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea.  Other  particulars  are  pointed  out  to  traveUers,  such  as  the 
road  in  which  Christ  walked  with  the  cross  on  his  shoulders,  the  spot 
where  he  was  met  by  his  mother,  and  the  place  at  which  he  sunk  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  cross.  Thus  do  the  guides  exhibit  to  the  cre- 
dulous pilgrims  every  spot  where  each  material  circumstance  during 
the  life  of  Christ  occurred.  They  go  much  farther  than  this ;  they 
pmnt  out  the  very  place  in  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  the  la- 
mentations of  the  holy  week,  and  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

At  Bethlehem  are  to  be  seen  the  place  where  Christ  was  bom, 
and  the  very  manser  in  which  he  was  laid ;  The  house  in  which  Jo- 
seph dwelt ;  the  cnurch  in  which  the  angels  announced  to  the  shep- 
herds the  birth  of  our  Lord.  Six  miles  from  Bethlehem  is  the  city  of 
Tecua,  built  by  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon ;  and  in  this  city  hved 
the  prophet  Amos.  About  the  same  distance  from  Bethlehem  to- 
wards the  Dead  Sea  is  the  place  where  grew  the  vines  of  Engaddi,  so 
much  praised  in  the  Psalms ;  and  a  few  steps  from  thence  is  the  place 
in  which  David  hid  himself  from  the  persecution  of  Saul. 

At  St.  John's  in  the  Mountain,  is  shown  the  house  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  was  born,  and  that  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  went 
to  visit  Elisabeth,  and  the  very  spot  in  which  the  wood  was  cut  to 
make  the  cross  of  our  Saviour.  Four  miles  from  this  place  is  the 
desert  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  cave  in  which  he  and  his  mother 
hid  themselves,  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Herod.  In  the  same  place  is 
seen  the  stone  upon  which  St.  John  slept  a  little  at  night,  and  the 
spot  in  which  Elisabeth  died  and  was  buried  by  the  hands  of  angels. 

The  principal  things  exhibited  in  Nazareth,  are  the  place  where 

Gabriel  appeared  to  the  Virgin,  announcing  the  incarnation ;    the 

«  WK>t  on  whi^h  the  house  of  Joseph  stood,  and  in  which  he  and  his  «oii 

Jesus  followed  the  trade  of  carpenters ;   the  fountain  from  wfaioli 
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Marv  and  Jesus  used  to  fetch  water ;  and  a  stone  on  which  Christ 
and  bis  disciples  used  to  eat.  From  Nazareth  the  pilgrim  is  conduct- 
ed to  Cana  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  converted  the  water  into  wine  ; 
from  thence  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Jonas  ;  and  about  twelve 
miles  farther  on  is  the  plain  whei*e  with  seven  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
Christ  satisfied  four  thousand  persons ;  and  at  a  small  distance  from 
this  is  the  spot  on  which  he  delivered  his  first  sermon,  contained  in 
the  fifth  and  two  foUowiog*  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  Tibe- 
rias is  distant  from  Nazareth  about  twenty-four  miles ;  and  a  little 
further  is  Capernaum,  where  Christ  preached ;  where  he  cured  the 
paralytic ;  wnere  St.  Matthew,  standing  at  "  the  receipt  of  custom," 
was  called  by  him,  and  where  he  cur^  the  Centurion.  All  these 
fdaces  are  described  as  the  true  and  g[enuine  places  where  the  cir- 
cumstances really  took  place  in  the  times  referred  to,  though  it  is 
well  known,  that  even  Jerusalem  itself  does  not  stand  on  the  same 
spot  of  ground  which  it  occupied  at  the  time  of  Christ 

Of  Jerusalem. 

We  pursued  our  course,  says  that  lively  writer,  M.  Chateaubriand, 
through  a  desert  where  wild  fig-trees  thinly  scattered  waved  their 
embrowned  leaves  in  the  southern  breeze.  The  ground  which  had 
hitherto  exhibited  some  verdure,  now  became  bare  ;  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  expanding  themselves,  assumed  at  once  an  appearance  of 
{greater  grandeur  and  sterility.  Presently  all  vegetation  ceased ; 
even  the  very  mosses  disappeared.  The  confused  amphitheatre  of  the 
uunmtains  was  tinged  with  a  red  and  vivid  colour.  In  this  dreary 
region  we  kept  ascending  for  an  huur  to  g^n  an  elevated  hill  which 
we  saw  before  us ;  after  which  we  proceeded  for  another  hour  across 
a  naked  plain  bestrewed  with  loose  stones.  All  at  once,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  plain,  I  perceived  a  line  of  Go'Jiic  walls,  fianked  widi 
square  towers,  and  the  tops  of  a  few  buildings  peeping  above  tliem. 
At  the  foot  of  this  wall  appeared  a  camp  of  Turkish  horse,  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  ornamental  pomp.  El  Cods  f  "  The  Hoty 
city  !"  exclaimed  the  guide,  and  away  he  went  at  full  gallop. 

I  can  now  account  for  the  surprise  expressed  by  the  crusaders  and 
pilgrims  at  the  first  sight  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  reports  of 
nistorians  and  travellers.  I  can  affirm  that  whoever  has,  like  me, 
had  the  patience  to  read  near  two  hundred  modem  accounts  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  rabbinical  compilations  and  the  passages  in  the  an- 
cients relative  to  Judea,  still  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it  I  paused,, 
with  mj  eyes  fixc^i  on  Jerusadem,  measuring  the  height  of  its  walls, 
reviewmg  at  once  all  the  recollections  of  history,  from  Abraham  to 
Grodfrey  of  Bouillon,  reflecting  on  the  total  change  accomplished  in 
the  world  by  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  in  vain  seeking  that 
Temple,  not  one  stone  of  which  is  left  upon  another.  Were  I  to  live 
a  thousand  years,  never  should  I  forget  that  desert  which  yet  seems 
to  be  pervaded  by  the  greatness  of  Jehovah  and  the  terrors  of 
death, 
r  We  entered  Jerusalem  by  the  Pilgrim's  Gate,  near  which  stands 
the  tower  of  David,  better  'known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Pisans' 
Tower.  We  paid  the  tribute,  and  followed  the  street  that  opened 
before  us ;  then,  turning  to  the  left  between  a  kind  of  prisons  of 
plaster,  denominated  houses,  we  arrived  at  twenty-two  minutes  past 
twelve,  at  the  convent  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  I  found  it  in  the  pos- 
I  of  Abdallah's  soldiers,  who  appropriated  to  themselves  wbat- 
'  th^  thought  fit 
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Those  only  who  have  been  in  the  same  Bi'tuation  as  tlie  Fathen  9t 
the  Holy  Land,  can  form  a  conception  of  the  pleasure  which  they  re- 
seiyed  from  my  arrival.  They  thought  themselves  saved  by  the  pre- 
sence of  one  smgle  Frenchman.  1  delivered  a  letter  from  General 
Sebastiani,  to  Father  Bonaventura  di  Nola,  the  SuJ)erior  of  the  con- 
v^t.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  *•  it  is  Providence  that  has  brought  you  hither. 
Tou  have  travelling  firmans.  Permit  us  to  send  them  to  the  paclia ; 
he  will  thence  find  that  a  Frenchman  has  arriyed  at  the  convent ;  be 
will  believe  that  we  are  under  the  special  protection  of  .the  emperor, 
liast  year  he  forced  ub  to  pa^^  six  thousand  piastres ;  according  to 
the  regular  custom  we  owe  mm  but  four  thousand,  and  that  merely 
under  the  denomination  of  a  present.  He  wishes  to  extort  from  u» 
the  same  sum  this  year,  and  threatens  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty if  we  refuse  to  comply  with  his  demands.  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
sell  the  consecrated  plate,  for  durin|^  the  last  four  years  we  have  re- 
ceived no  alms  from  Europe :  if  this  should  continue,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  quit  the  Holy  Land,  and  leave  the  tomb  of  Christ  in  the 
bands  of  Mahometans. 

I  thought  myself  extremely  fortunate  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
render  this  small  service  to  the  Superior.  I  requested,  however,  that 
be  would  permit  me  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Jordan,  before  he 
seat  the  firmans ;  that  the  difficulties  of  a  journey,  which  is  always 
attended  with  danger,  mi^ht  not  be  farther  incr^ised :  for  Abdallah 
might  have  caused  me  to  oe  assassinated  by  the  way,  and  then  have 
thrown  the  blame  upon  the  Arabs. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  the  moment  of  departure,  the  religious  be- 
gan to  sing  in  the  church  of  the  monaster}'.  I  inquired  the  reason 
of  this  singing,  and  was  infonned,  tliat  they  were  celebrating  the  fes- 
tival of  the  natron  of  their  order.  I  then  recollected  that  it  was  the 
4th  of  October,  St.  Francis's  day,  and  the  anniversary  of  my  birth. 
I  hastened  to  the  church,  and  ofifered  up  my  prayers  for  the  felicity 
of  her,  who  on  this  day  had  brought  me  into  the  world.  I  deem  it  a 
liappiness  that  my  first  prayer  at  Jerusalem  was  not  for  myself.  1 
contemplated  with  respect  those  religious  singing  praises  to  the  Lord, 
within  three  hundred  paces  of  the  tomb  of  Chnst ;  I  was  deeply  af- 
fected at  the  sight  of  the  feeble  but  invincible  band  which  has  con- 
tinued the  only  guard  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  since  it  was  abandoned 
by  kings. 

Having  examined  the  castle  for  an  hour,  we  left  it,  and  took  a 
street  wmch  runs  eastward,  and  is  called  the  street  of  the  Bazar :  this 
is  the  principal  street,  and  the  best  quarter  in  Jerusalem.  But  what 
wretchedness,  what  desolation  !  We  will  not  encroach  upon  the  ge- 
neral description.  We  did  not  meet  with  a  creature,  for  most  of 
the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  mountains  on  the  pacha's  arrival.  The 
doors  of  some  forsaken  shops  stood  open ;  through  these  we  perceiv- 
ed small  rooms,  seven  or  eight  feet  square,  where  the  master,  then  a 
fugitive,  eats,  lies,  and  sleeps,  on  the  single  mat  that  composes  his 
whole  stock  of  furniture. 

,  On  the  right  of  the  Bazar,  between  the  temple  and  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sion,  we  entered  the  Jews'  quarter.  Fortified  by  their  indi- 
gence, these  had  withstood  the  attack  of  the  pacha.  Here  they  ap- 
peared covered  with  rags,  seated  in  the  dust  of  Sion,  seeking  the 
vermin  which  devoured  them,  and  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Temple.  The  drogman  took  me  into  a  kind  of  school :  I  would  h'^ve 
purchased  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  in  which  a  rabbi  was  teaching  a 
child  te  read  ;  but  he  refused  to  dispose  of  the  book.    It  bag  b^eu 
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ebseiTed  that  the  foreign  Jews,  who  fix  their  resideiice  at  Jenualem, 
tire  but  a  short  time.  As  to  those  of  Palestine,  ti^ej  are  so  poor  as 
to  be  obli|^  to  send  eTer3r^  year  to  rabe  contribntions  among"  their 
brethren  m  Egypt  and  Barbary. 

From  the  Jews'  quarter  we  repaired  to  Pilate's  house,  toriew  the 
mosque  of  the  Temple  through  one  of  the  windows ;  all  Christians 
b^ng*  prc^bited,  on  pain  of  death,  from  entering*  the  court  that  sur- 
rounds this  mosque.  The  description  of  it  I  shafi  reserve  tiU  I  come 
to  treat  of  the  building^  of  Jerusalem.  At  some  distance  from  the 
prsetorium  of  Pilate,  we  found  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  Herod's 
palace.  This  last  is  a  ruin,  the  foundations  of  which  belong  to  anti- 
quity. 

We  went  towards  the  gate  of  Sion,  when  All  Aga  inrited  me  to 
mount  with  him  upon  the  walls ;  the  drogman  durst  not  venture  to 
follow  us.  1  found  some  old  twenty-four  pounders  fixed  upon  car- 
riagfes  without  wheeb,  and  placed  at  the  embrasures  of  a  Gothic 
bastion. 

In  this  heap  of  rubbish,  denominated  a  city,  the  people  of  the 
country  have  thought  fit  to  gire  the  appellation  of  streets  to  certain 
desert  passages. 

Jerusalem  is  comprehended  in  the  pachalik  of  Damascus,  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  a  result  of  that  destructive  system 
which  is  naturally,  and,  as  it  were,  instinctively,  pursued  by  the 
Turks.  Cut  off  from  Damascus  by  mountains,  s^  still  more  by  the 
Arabs  who  infest  the  deserts,  Jerusalem  cannot  always  prefer  its  com- 
plaints to  the  pacha,  when  oppressed  by  its  governors.  It  would  be 
much  more  natural  to  make  it  dependent  on  the  pachalik  of  Acre, 
which  lies  near  it ;  the  Franks  and  the  Latin  fathers,  mi^ht  then  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  consuls  residing  m  the  ports  ol 
Syria;  and  the  Greeks  and  Turks  would  be  able  to  make  known 
the«r  grievances.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  that  Uieir  governors  are 
desirous  of  preventing,  they  would  have  a  mute  slavery,  and  not  in- 
solent wretches  who  dare  complain  of  the  hand  that  oppresses  them. 

Jerusalem  is  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  an  almost  independent  go 
yemor :  he  may  do  with  impunity  all  the  mischief  he  pleases,  if  he 
be  not  afterwards  called  to  account  for  it  by  the  pacha.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  Turkey,  every  superior  has  a  right  to  delegate  his 
authority  to  an  inferior ;  and  this  authority  extends  both  to  property 
and  life.  For  a  few  purses  a  janissary  may  become  a  petty  Aga,  and 
this  Aga  may,  at  liis  good  jpJeasure,  either  take  away  your  life,  or 
permit  you  to  redeem  it.  Thus  executioners  are  multiplied  in  eve* 
ry  town  of  Judea.  The  only  thine  ever  heard  in  this  country,  the 
only  justice  ever  thourht  of  is — JLet  him  pay  fen,  twenfy,  thirty 
-  purge* — Oive  him  five  hundred  strokes  <^the  beutinado — Cut  ofhu 
head.  One  act  of  injustice  renders  it  necessary  to  commit  a  still 
greater.  If  one  of  these  petty  tyrants  plunders  a  peasant,  he  is  ab- 
solutely obliged  to  plunder  his  neighbour  also ;  for,  to  escape  the 
hypocritical  integrity  of  the  pacha,  he  must  procure,  by  a  second 
crime,  sufficient  to  purchase  impunity  for  the  nrst. 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined  tnat  the  pacha,  when  he  visits  his  go- 
yemment,  corrects  these  evils  and  avenges  the  wrongs  of  the  people. 
So  far  from  this,  however,  the  pacha  is  himself  the  greatest  scourge 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  His  coming  is  dreaded  like  that  ol 
a  hostile  chief.  The  shops  are  shut  up ;  the  people  conceal  them- 
lelyeB  in  c^lars ;  they  feign  to  be  at  tlte  point  of  death  on  their  mats, 
«r  withdraw  t&  the  mountains. 

17* 
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Of  Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem  received  its  name,  which  signifies  the  Hbtwe^^reod, 
from  Abraham  ;  and  was  surnamed  Ephrata,  the  Fruitful,  after  Ca- 
leb's wife,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem,  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  also  went  by  the 
name  of  the  City  of  David,  that  monarch  having  there  been  bom, 
and  tended  sheep  in  his  childhood.  Abijah,  the  seventh  judge  of 
Israel,  Elimelech,  Obed,  Jesse,  and  Boaz,  were,  like  David,  natives 
of  Bethlehem,  and  here  must  be  placed  the  scene  of  the  admirable 
eclogue  of  Ruth.  St.  Matthias,  tlie  apostle,  also  received  life  in  the 
same  town  where  the  Messiah  came  into  the  world. 

The  convent  of  Bethlehem  is  connected  with  the  church  by  a  court 
enclosed  with  lofty  walls.  We  crossed  this  court,  and  were  admitted 
by  a  small  side-ioor  into  the  church.  The  edifice  is  certainly  ol 
high  antiquity,  and,  though  often  destroyed  and  as  often  repaired,  it 
stul  r/etains  marks  of  its  Grecian  origin. 

On  the  pavement  at  the  foot  of  this  altar  you  observe  a  marble 
star,  which  corresponds,  as  tradition  asserts,  with  the  point  of  the 
heavens  where  the  miraculous  star  that  conducted  the  uiree  kings, 
became  stationary.  So  much  is  certain,  that  the  spot  where  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  was  born,  is  exactly  underneath  this  marble 
star  in  the  subterraneous  church  of  the  manger,  of  which  I  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  speak.*  The  Greeks  occupy  the  choir 
of  the  Magi;  as  well  as  the  two  other  naves  formed  by  the  transom 
of  tlie  croes.     These  last  are  empty,  and  without  altars. 

Two  spiral  staircases,  each  composed  of  fifteen  steps,  open  on  the 
side^  of  the  outer  church,  and  conduct  to  the  subterraneous  church 
situated  beneath  this  choir.  This  is  the  ever-to-be-revered  place  oi 
the  nativi^  of  our  Saviour. 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  this  crypt,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  spot 
where  the  Virgin  brought  forth  the  Pedeemer  of  mankind.  This 
spot  is  marked  hy  a  white  marble,  incrusted  with  Jasper,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  silver,  having  rays  resembling  ibose  with 
which  the  sun  is  represented. 

At  the  distance  of  seven  paces  towards  the  south,  after  you  have 
passed  the  foot  of  one  of  these  staircases  leading  to  the  upper  church, 
you  find  the  Manger.  You  go  down  to  it  b^  two  steps,  for  it  is  not 
upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  crypt.  It  is  a  low  recess,  hewn  out 
or  the  rock.  A  block  of  white  marble,  raised  about  a  foot  above  the 
floor,  and  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  manger,  indicates  the  very  spot 
where  the  Sovereign  of  Heaven  was  laid  upon  straw. 

Two  paces  farther,  opposite  to  the  manger,  stands  an  altar,  which 
occupies  the  place  where  Mary  sat  when  she  presented  the  Child  of 
Sorrows  to  the  adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing,  or  better  calculated  to  excite  senti 
ments  of  devotion  than  this  subterraneous  church.  It  is  adorned  wit! 
pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools.  These  pictures  repre 
sent  the  mysteries  of  the  place,  the  Vii^n  and  Child  after  Baphael, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  coming  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  all  those  miracles  of  mingled  grandeur  and  innocence. 
The  usual  ornaments  of  the  manger  are  of  blue  satin  embroidered 


*  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  is  the  language  of  M    Chatcan 
briand,  a  devoted  catholic. — ^P 
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iiith  aiirer.  Inceilse  is  cootinaallj  smoking  before  the  cradle  of  oai 
Sayiour.  I  have  heard  an  organ,  touched  by  no  ordinary  hand,  play 
daring  mass,  the  sweetest  and  most  tender  tunes  of  the  best  Italian 
composers.  These  concerts  charm  the  Christian  Arab,  who  leaviog 
his  cameb  to  feed,  repairs,  like  the  shepherds  of  old,  to  Bethlehem,  to 
adore  the  King  of  kings  in  his  manger.  I  have  seen  this  inhabitant 
of  the  desert  communicate  at  the  altar  of  the  Magi,  with  a  fervour, 
a  piety,  a  devotion,  unknown  among  the  Christians  of  the  west. 

From  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity  we  went  to  the  subterraneous 
chapel,  where  tradition  places  the  sepulchre  of  the  Innocents: 
*'  Herod  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem, 
and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under.  Then 
was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremiadi,  the  prophet,  say- 
ing:  "  In  Kama  was  there  a  voice  heard,"  &c. 

The  chapel  of  the  Innocents  conducted  us  to  the  grotto  of  St.  Je- 
rome. Here  you  find  the  sepulchre  of  this  Father  of  the  church, 
that  of  Eusebius,  and  the  tomos  of  St.  Paula  and  St.  Eustochium. 

In  this  grotto  St.  Jerome  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  From, 
this  retirement  he  beheld  the  fall  of  the  Koman  empire,  and  here  he 
received  those  fugitive  patricians,  who,  after  they  bad  possessed  the 
palaces  of  the  earth,  deemed  themselves  happy  to  share  the  cell  of  a 
cenobite.  The  peace  of  the  saint  and  the  troubles  of  the  world  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  effect  in  the  letters  of  the  learned  commentator 
on  the  Scriptures. 

We  mounted  our  horses  and  set  out  from  Bethlehem.  Six  Beth- 
lebemite  Arabs  on  foot,  armed  with  daggers  and  long  matchlocks, 
formed  our  escort ;  three  of  them  marched  before  and  three  behind. 
We  added  to  our  cavalry  an  ass,  which  carried  water  and  provisions. 
We  pursued  the  way  that  leads  to  the  monastery  of  St  Saba,  whence 
we  were  afterwards  to  descend  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  return  by 
the  Jordan. 

We  first  followed  the  valley  of  Bethlehem,  which,  as  I  have  observ- 
ed, stretches  away  to  the  east.  We  passed  a  ridge  of  hills,  where 
you  see,  on  the  right,  a  vineyard  recently  planted,  a  circumstance  too 
rare  in  this  country  for  me  not  to  remark  it  We  arrived  at  a  grot 
called  the  Grotto  of  the  Shepherds.  The  Arabs  still  give  it  the  ap- 
pellation of  Dta  el  Nature,  the  Village  of  the  Shepherds.  It  is  said 
that  Abraham  here  fed  his  flocks,  and  that  on  this  spot  the  shepherds 
of  Judea  were  informed  by  the  Angel  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Dead  Sea. 

As  we  advanced,  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  aspect  of  the 
mountains  still  continued  the  same,  that  is  white,  dusty,  without 
shade,  witiiout  tree,  without  herbage,  without  moss.  At  half  past 
four  we  descended  from  the  loftv  chain  of  these  mountains  to  ano- 
ther less  elevated.  We  proceeded  for  fifty  minutes  over  a  level  plain, 
and  at  length  arrived  at  the  last  range  of  hills  that  form  the  western 
border  of  tiie  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  sun  was 
near  setting,  we  alighted  to  give  a  little  rest  to  our  horses,  and  I 
contemplated  at  leisure  the  lake,  the  valley,  and  the  river. 

When  we  hear  of  a  valley,  we  figure  to  ourselves  a  valley  either 
cultivated  or  uncultivated :  if  the  former,  it  is  covered  with  crops  of 
various  kinds,  vineyards,  villages,  and  cattle ;  if  the  latter,  it  presents 
herbage  and  woods.  It  is  watered  bv  a  river ;  this  river  has  wind- 
ings in  its  course ;  and  the  hills  which  bound  this  valley  have  them* 
SOTes  undulations  which  form  a  prospect  agreeable  to  the  itffm 
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Hero  nothings  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found,  Fi^re  to  yonrself  tiro 
long  chains  of  mountains  running  in  a  parallel  direction  from  north 
to  south,  without  breaks  and  without  undulations.  The  eastern 
chain,  called  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  is  the  highest;  when  seen  at 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  leagues,  you  would  lake  it  to  be  a  Pi'O- 
digious  perpendicular  wall  perfectly  resembling  Jura  in  its  form 
mud  azure  colour.  Not  one  summit,  not  the  smallest  peak  can  be 
distineuished ;  you  merely  perceive  slight  inflections  here  and  there, 
as  if  &e  land  of  the  painter,  who  drew  this  horizontal  line  along  Hio 
sky,  had  trembled  in  some  places. 

The  western  range  belongs  to  the  mountains  of  Judea*  Less  lofty 
and  mot«  uneqjual  Sian  the  eastern  chain,  it  differs  from  the  other  in 
its  natore  also :  it  exhibits  heaps  of  chalk  and  sand,  whose  form  bean 
some  resemblance  to  piles  of  arms,  waring  standards,  or  the  tents  of 
a  camp  seated  on  the  border  of  a  plain.  On  the  Arabian  side,  on  the 
(WDtrary,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  black  perpendicular  rocks,  which 
throw  their  lengthened  shadow  over  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  smallest  bird  of  heaven  would  not  find  among  these  rocks  a 
blade  of  grass  for  its  sustenance ;  every  thing  there  announces  the 
country  <x  a  reprobate  people,  and  seems  to  breathe  the  horror  and 
incest  whence  sprung  ilmmon  and  Moab. 

The  valley,  bounded  by  these  two  chains  of  mountains,  a  soil  re- 
sembnng  tbebottom  of  a  sea  that  has  long  retired  from  its  bed,  a 
beach  covered  with  salt,  dry  mud,  and  moving  sands,  furrowed,  as  it 
were,  by  the  waves.  Here  and  there  stunted  shrubs  with  difficulty 
vegetate  upon  this  inanimate  tract ;  their  leaves  are  covered  with 
salt,  which  has  nourished  them,  and  their  bark  has  a  smokv  smell  and 
taste.  Instead  of  villages  you  perceive  the  ruins  of  a  few  towers. 
Through  the  middle  of  this  valley  flows  a  discoloured  river,  whicli 
reluctantly  creeps  towards  the  pestilential  lake  by  which  it  is  in- 
rolphed.  Its  course  amidst  the  sands  can  be  distinguished  only  by 
ttie  willows  and  the  reeds  that  border  it ;  and  the  Arab  lies  in  ambush 
am<Mig  these  reeds  to  attack  the  traveller,  and  to  plunder  the  pilgrim. 

Such  is  the  scene  famous  for  the  benedictions  and  curses  of  Hea- 
ven. This  river  is  the  Jordan ;  this  lake  is  the  Dead  Sea ;  it  appears 
brilliant,  but  the  guilbr  cities  entombed  in  its  bosom  seem  to  have 
poisoned  its  waters.  Its  solitary  abysses  cannot  afford  nourishment 
to  any  living  creature ;  never  did  vessel  cut  its  waves ;  its  shores  are 
without  birds,  without  trees,  without  verdure ;  and  its  waters  exces- 
sively bitter,  and  so  heavy,  that  the  most  impetuous  winds  can 
scarcely  ruffle  their  surface.* 

When  you  travel  in  Judea,  the  heart  is  at  first  filled  with  profound 
disgust ;  but,  when  passing  from  solitude  to  solitude,  boundless  space 
opens  before  vou,  this  disgust  wears  off  by  degrees,  and  you  feel  a 
secret  awe,  wnich,  so  far  from  depressing  the  soul,  unparts  life,  and 
elevates  the  genius.  Extraordinary  appearances  every  where  pro- 
claim a  land  teeming  with  miracles ;  the  burning  sun,  the  towering 
eagle,  the  barren  fig-tree,  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of  Scripture 
lire  here.  Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery ;  every  grot  pro- 
claims the  future ;  every  hill  re-echoes  the  accents  or  a  prophet 

*  Much  of  this  is  vulgar  prejudice.  The  waters  are  very  salt  and 
very  heavy.  From  the  saltness  and  bitterness,  they  are  destitute  of 
fish.^  They  soon  petrify  wood  thrown  into  them,  and  the  shores  are 
lestitQte  or  vegetatioiu  but  birds  are  often  seen  flying  over  them. — ^P 
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God  himself  has  spoken  in  these  regions :  dried  np  rirers,  riven  rocks, 
half-open  sepulchres,  attest  the  prodigy :  the  desert  still  appears  mate 
with  terror,  and  you  would  imagine  that  it  had  never  presumed  to 
interrupt  the  silence  since  it  heard  the  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal. 

The  Jordan, 

I  PASSED  two  whole  hours  in  strolling  <m  the  banks  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  spite  of  my  Bethlchemites,  who  urged  me  to  leave  this  daii- 
gerous  country.  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  Jordan  at  the  place 
where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  lake :  an  essential  point  which  Has- 
selquist  alone  has  hitherto  explored ;  but  the  Arabs  refused  to  con- 
duct me  to  it,  because  the  river  near  its  mouth  turns  off  to  the  left 
and  approaches  the  mountains  of.  Arabia.  I  was  therefore  obliged  lo 
make  up  my  mind  to  proceed  to  the  curve  of  the  river  tliat  was  near- 
est to  us.  We  broke  up  our  camp,  and  advanced  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  with  excessive  difficulty,  over  a  fine  white  sand.  We  were  ap- 
proaching a  grove  of  palm-trees  and  tamarinds,  which,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  I  perceived  in  the  midst  of  this  steril  tract.  The  Arabs 
ail  at  once  stoppKed,  and  pointed  to  something  that  I  had  not  yet  re- 
marked at  the  bottom,  of  a  ravine.  Unable  to  make  out  what  it  was,  I 
perceived  what  appeared  to  be  sand  in  motion.  On  drawing  nearer  to 
this  singular  object,  I  beheld  a  yellow  current,  which  I  could  scarcely 
distinguish  from  this  sands  on  its  shores.  It  was  deeply  sunk  below  its 
banks,  and  its  slugfgish  stream  rolled  slowly  on.  This  was  the  Jordan ! 
'  I  had  surveyed  the  .great- rivers  of  America,  with  that  pleasure 
which  solitude  and  nature  impart;  I  had  visited  the  Tiber  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  sought  with  the  same  interest  the  Eurotas  and  the  Ce- 
olusus ;  but  r  cannot  express  what  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  the  Jordan, 
rfot  poly  did  tiiis  river  remind  me  of  a  renowned  antiquity,  and  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  names  that  the  most  exquisite  poetry  ever 
confided  to  the  memory  of  man  ;'*'  but  its  shores  likewise  presented 
to  my  view  the  theatre  of  the  miracles  of  my  religion.  Judea  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  that  revives  in  iSke  traveller  the  memory  of 
human  affairs  and  of  celestial  things,  and  which,  by  this  combination, 
produces  in  the  soul  a  feeling  and  ideas  which  no  othpr  region  is  ca- 
pable of  exciting. 

J^oitnt  Sion, 

TuRWTNO  to  the  left,  as  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  gate,  we  pro 
ceeded  southward,  and  passed  the  Pool  of  iBeersheba,  a  broad  deep 
ditch,  but  without  water ;  and  then  ascended  Mount  Sion,  part  of 
which  is  now  without  the  city. 

The  name  of  Sion  doubtless  awakens  ^frand  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  who  is  curious  to  hear  something  concerning  this  mount, 
so  mysterious  in  Scripture,  so  highly  celebrated  in  Solomon's  song — 
this  mount,  the  subject  of  the  benediction  or  of  the  tears  of  the  pro- 
phets. 

This  hin,  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  barren  appearance,  opens  in 
form  of  a  crescent  towards  Jerusalem.  This  sacred  summit  is  dis- 
tiDguished  by  three  monuments,  or  more  properly  by  three  ruins ; 
the  hoose  of  Caiaphas,  the  place  where  Christ  celebrated  nis  last  sup- 
per, and  the  tomb  or  palace  of  David.    From  the  top  of  the  hill  you 
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lee,  to  the  south,  the  valley  of  Ben-Kinnom  ;  beyond  this  the  Field 
of  Blood,  purchased  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  gfiven  to  Judas, 
the  Hill  of  evil  Council,  the  tombs  of  the  judg'es,  and  the  wholie  do- 
tert  towards  Hebron  and  Bethlehem.  To  the  north,  the  wail  of  Je- . 
rusalem,  which  passes  over  the  top  of  Sion,  intercepts  the  view  of 
the  citv,  the  site  of  which  gradually  slopes  from  tliis  place  towards 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

The  residence  of  Caiaphas  is  now  a  church,  the  duty  of  which  is 
performed  bv  the  Armenians.  David's  tomb  is  a  small  vaulted  room, 
containing-  three  sepulchres  of  dark-coloured  stone;  and,  on  the  spot 
where  Christ  held  his  last  supper,  stand  a  mosque  and  a  Turkish  hos- 
pital, formerly  a  church  and  monastery,  occupied  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Holy  Land.  This  last  sanctuary  is  equally  celebrated  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  Testament. 

Here  David  built  himself  a  palace  and  a  tomb ;  here  he  kept;  for 
three  months,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ;  here  Christ  held  his  last 
passover,  and  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ;  here  he  ap- 
peared to  his  disciples  on  the  da^  of  his  resurrection  ;  and  here  ttke 
Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  apostles.  The  place  hallowed  by  the 
Last  Supper  was  transformed  into  the  first  Christian  temple  the  world 
ever  beheld,  when  St.  James  the  Less  was  consecrated  the  first  Chris- 
tian bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Peter  held  the  first  council  of  the 
church.  Finally,  it  was  from  this  spot  that  the  apostles,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  injunction,  to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  departed  with- 
out purse  and  without  scrip,  to  seat  their  religion  upon  all  the  thrones 
of  the  earth. 

Pool  of  Siloe* 

Having  descended  Mount  Sion  on  the  east  side,  we  came  at  its 
foot,  to  the  fountain  and  pool  of  Siloe,  where  Christ  restored  sight  to 
the  blind  man.  The  spring  issues  from  a  rock,  and  runs  in  a  silent 
stream  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah,  which  is  contradicted 
by  a  passage  of  St.  Jerome.  It  has  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flood,  some- 
times discharging  its  current  like  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  at  others 
retaining  and  scarcely  suffering  it  to  run  at  all. 

According  to  Josephus,  this  miraculous  spring  flowed  for  the  army 
of  Titus,  and  refused  its  waters  to  the  guilty  Jews.     The  pool,  or 
rather  the  two  pools,  of  the  same  name,  are  quite  close  to  the  spring. 
They  are  still  used  for  washing  linen  as  formerly ;  and  we  there  saw 
some  women,  who  ran  away  abusing  us.     The  water  of  the  spring  is 
brackish,  and  has  a  very  disagreeable  taste ;  people  still  bathe  their  eyes 
with  it,  in  memory  of  the  miracle  performed  on  the  man  born  blind. 
Near  this  spring  is  shown  the  spot  where  Isaiah  was  put  to  Jeath 
Here  you  also  find  a  village  called  Siloan  ;  at  the  foot  of  this  village 
is  another  fountain,  denominated  in  Scripture  Rogel.  Opposite  to  this 
fountain  is  a  third,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  Blessed  Virgin 
It  is  conjectured  that  Mary  came  hither  to  fetch  water,  as  the  daugh 
ters  of  Laban  resorted  to  the  well  from  wl^ch  Jacob  removed  the 
stone.     The  Virgin's  fountain  mingles  its  stream  with  that  of  the 
fountain  of  Siloe. 

TTie  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 

1  HE  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  called  in  Scripture  the  Valley  of 
Shaveh,  the  King's  Valley,  the  Valley  of  Melchisedeck.  It  was  in 
the  valley  of  Melchisedeck,  that  the  king  of  Sodom  went  to  m  d 
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Abraham,  to  conrratulate  him  on  his  nctory  oyer  the  fire  kingB. 
Bioloch  SLDd  Beelpheg^or  were  worshipped  ia  this  same  vaUey.  It 
was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jehoshaphat,  because 
that  king*  caused  his  tomb  to  he  constructed  there. 

The  iralley  of  Jehoshaphat  exhibits  a  desolate  appearance ;  the  west 
Bide  is  a  high  chalk  cHfT,  supporting  the  walls  of  tlie  city,  above  which 
you  perceive  Jerusalem  itself;  while  the  east  side  is  formed  by  the 
Aiount  of  Olives,  and  the  Mount  of  Offence,  JHons  Off'ennonU,  thus 
denominated  from  Solomon's  idolatry.  These  two  contiguous  hills 
are  nearly  naked,  and  of  a  dull  red  colour.  On  their  desolate  sides 
are  seen  here  and  there  a  few  black  and  parched  vines,  some  groves 
of  wild  olive  trees,  wastes  covered  with  hyssop,  chapels,  oratories,  and 
mosques  in  ruins.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  you  discover  a  bridge 
of  a  single  arch,  thrown  across  the  channel  of  the  brook  Cedron. 
The  stones  in  the  Jews'  cemetery  look  like  a  heap  of  rubbish  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mount  of  Offence,  below  the  Arabian  village  of  Siloan, 
the  paltry  houses  of  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  sepulchres.  Three  antique  monuments,  the  tombs  of 
Zachariah,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Absalom,  appear  conspicuous  amid  this 
scene  of  desolation.  From  the  dulness  of  Jerusalem,  where  no 
smoke  rises,  no  noise  proceeds ;  from  the  solitude  of  these  hills,  where 
no  living  creature  is  to  be  seen  ;  from  the  ruinous  state  of  all  these 
tombs,  overthrown,  broken,  and  half  open,  you  would  imagine  that 
the  last  trump  had  already  sounded,  and  that  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat was  about  to  render  up  its  dead. 

TTie  Garden  of  Olivet. 

Oat  the  brink  and  near  the  source  of  Cedron,  we  entered  the  gar- 
den of  Olivet. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  garden  we  alighted  from  our  horses,  and 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  stations  of  the  Mount.  The  village  of  Geth- 
semane  was  at  some  distance  from  the  garden  of  Olivet.  On  leaving 
the  Virgin's  sepulchre,  we  went  to  see  the  grotto  in  the  garden  of  Oli- 
vet, where  our  Saviour  sweated  blood  as  he  uttered  the  words ;  ♦♦  Fa- 
ther, if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me." 

On  leaving  the  grotto  of  the  Cup  of  Bitterness,  and  ascending  by  a 
rugged  winding  path,  the  drogman  stopped  us  near  a  rock,  where  it 
is  said  that  Christ  surveying  the  guilty  city,  bewailed  the  approach- 
ing desolation  of  Sion. 

You  npw  ascend  a  little  higher,  and  come  to  the  ruins,  or  rather 
to  the  naked  site,  of  a  chapel.  An  invariable  tradition  records,  that 
in  this  place  Christ  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place, 
when  he  ceased,  one  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.  And  he  said  unto  them^ 
When  ye  pray,  say:  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,' "  &c. 

Tim  ty  paces  further,  bearing  a  little  towards  the  north,  is  an  olive- 
tree,*  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Son  of  the  Eternal  Arbiter  foretold  the 
general  judgment. 

Proceeding  about  fifty  paces  farther  on  the  mountain,  you  come  to 
a  small  mosque,  of  an  octagonal  form,  the  relic  of  a  church  formerly 


♦  The  olive-tree  may  be  said  to  be  immortal,  since  a  fresh  tree  coii> 
stantly  springs  up  from  the  same  root. 
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meetod  oo  Hie  mot,  from  which  Christ  ascended  to  heareti  after  his 
restprrection.  On  the  rock  may  be  discerned  the  print  of  a  miMi'« 
left  foot  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Paulina,  Sulpipius  Seyems, 
the  yenerable  Bede,  all  travellers,  ancient  and  modem,  assure  us 
that  thi»  is  a  print  of  the  foot  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Plain  qfEsdraelon, 

Hers,  on  this  plain,  the  most  fertile  part  of  all  the  land  of  Canaan, 
(which,  though  a  solitude,  we  found  like  one  yast  meadow,  coyered 
with  the  richest  pasture,^  the  tribe  of  Issachar  *'  rejoiced  in  their  tents." 
In  the  first  ages  of  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the  Boman  Em- 
pire, the  Crusades,  and  eyen  in  latter  times,  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  memorable  contest.  Here  it  was  that  Barak,  descended  with 
his  ten  thousand  from  Mount  Thabor,  discomfited  Sisera,  and  <*  all 
his  chariots,  eyen  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him ;"  gathered  "  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  unto  the 
river  of  Kishon ;"  when  ^<  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  there  was  not  a  man  left;"  when  '* the  kings  came 
and  fought,  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach^  by  the  waters  of  Jfe- 
§^don,**  Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fought  in  dis- 
guise agfainst  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  fellb^  the  arrows  of  his  an- 
tagonist. So  great  were  the  lamentations  for  his  death,  that  the 
mourning  for  Josiah  became  '*  an  ordinance  in  Israel."  The  great 
mourning  in  Jerusalem,  foretold  by  Zechariah,  is  said  to  be  as  the 
lamentations  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  or  according  to  the  language 
of  the  prophet,  *<as  the  mourning  of  Hodad-rimmon  in  the  VaUeyqf 
J^egiadoiu**  Josephus  often  mentions  this  very  remarkable  part  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  always  under  the  appellation  of  '^  The  Great 
Plain  "  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment  in  every  con 
test  carried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days  of  Nebuchadonoser, 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  (in  the  history  of  whose  war  with  Arphaxad, 
it  is  mentioned  as  the  Great  Plain  of  Esdraelon^)  until  the  march  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Syria.  Jews,  Gentiles,  Sara 
cens,  Christian  Crusaders,  and  Anti-Christian  Frenchmen,  Egyp 
tiaas,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  warriors  out  of  *♦  every 
nation  which  is  under  heaven,"  have  pitched  their  tents  upon  tlie 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various  banners  of  their  na- 
tions wet  with  the  dews  of  Thabor  and  of  Hermon. 

A  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  its  extent  may  be  obtained  from  a 
statement  of  the  time  spent  in  crossing  it.  We  were,  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
exactly  seven  hours  thus  employed ;  proceeding  at  the  rate^f  three 
miles  m  each  hour.  Its  breadtn,  therefore,  may  be  considered  aa 
equal  to  twenty-one  miles.  The  people  of  the  country  told  us  it  was 
two  days'  journey  in  length. 


RUSSIA  IN  ASIA, 

INCLUDING  SIBERIA,  AND  P^RTS  OF  TARTARS. 

Russia  in  Asia  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Frozen  ocean ;  E.  by  the  Pa 
cific  ocean ;  S.  by  the  Chinese  empire.  Independent  Tartary,  Persia, 
and  Turkey,  and  W.  by  Europe.  It  extends  from  39°  ^  to  76°  N, 
lat.  and  from  37°  to  292°  E.  Ion.    1*be  area  is  estimated  at  nearJ^r 
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BfiOOfOOO  square  miles.     Population,  2,697,000;  popolatioa  oo  a 
square  mile  1-2. 

Of  the  Jiannersy  Sec,  t^the  Asiatic  Rusnans, 

Thx  manners  and  oastoms  of  Asiatic  Russia  yarj  witli  the  nume 
itNis  tribes  by  whom  that  extensive  region  is  peopled.  The  Tartars, 
properly  so  called,  are  the  most  numerous,  of  which  there  are  several 
'ribes,  as  the  Nogajs,  the  Kirguses,  &c. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  are  the  Monguls,  of  whom  one  tribe, 
the  Calmucs,  are  found  west  of  the  Caspian,  while  many  others,  as 
the  Burates,  Tonguts,  &c.  are  chiefly  round  the  immense  lake  Bai« 
kal.  Farther  to  the  east  are  the  Mandshurs.  These  are  distiDct 
divisions  of  men,  who  formerly  classed  under  the  common  name  of 
Tartars. 

The  Tartars  are  the  same  people  with  the  Huns  of  antiquibr.  The 
MoDguls  of  the  Russian  Empire  have  their  herds,  consisting  of  horses, 
jamels,  oxen,  sheep,  and  ^oats.  The  women  tan  leather,  dig  culina- 
ry roots,  prepare  their  winter  provisions,  and  distil  the  Aroutnw,  or 
spirit  of  mare's  milk.  The  men  are  chiefly  hunters ;  they  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  g^ame  only,  but  pursue  and  kill  wild  beasts  ot 
every  description  that  take  up  their  abode  in  this  vast  tract  of  the 
earth.  Their  tents  are  formed  of  a  kind  of  felt,  and  in  some  parts 
they  erect  small  temples,  round  which  the  priests  have  their  wooden 
hovels. 

The  Calmucs  are  divided  into  three  ranks ;  the  nobility,  whom 
they  call  wfiiie-bonesj  the  common  people,  who  are  bondmen,  and 
termed  hlack-bonea^  and  the  clergy,  who  are  descended  from  both, 
and  who  are  free.  In  the  same  manner  the  noble  ladies  are  called 
wkUe-JUsh,  and  the  lower  class  of  females  black-flesh  ;  but  pedigrees 
are  only  reckoned  bv  the  bones.  The  power  of  the  taidsha,  or  chief 
prince,  consists  whoUy  in  the  number  and  opulence  of  his  subjects ; 
territory,  in  so  wide  a  region,  being  of  no  estimation.  These  sub- 
jects form  an  o/im#,  divided  into  imaksy  of  two  or  three  hundred  fami- 
lies; each  imak  being  commanded  by  a  sdssan,  or  noble.  If  there 
be  a  great  khan  or  emperor,  the  princes  are  only  guided  by  him  in 
afl&irs  of  general  importance.  The  tribute  is  about  the  tenth  part  of 
the  cattle,  and  other  property ;  but  on  the  first  summons,  every  man 
must  appear  on  horseoack  before  his  prince,  who  dismisses  those  that 


are  unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  The  weapons  are  bows,  lances,  and 
sabres,  and  sometimes  fire  arms ;  and  the  rich  warriors  are  clothed 
in  mail  of  interwoven  ring^,  like  that  which  was  used  in  Europe  four 
hundred  years  agfo. 

The  Mongols  are  rather  short  in  stature,  with  flat  visage,  small  ob- 
Uque  eyes,  t^ick  lips,  a  short  chin,  and  a  scanty  beard.  The  ears  are 
rery  large  and  prominent,  the  hair  black,  and  the  complexion  of  a 
reddish  or  yellowish  brown ;  but  that  of  the  women  is  clear,  and  of  a 
healthy  white  and  red.  They  have  surprising  quickness  of  sight  and 
apprehension ;  and  are  docile,  hospitable,  beneficent,  active,  and 
Toluptuous.  Industry  is  a  virtue  entirely  female ;  it  is,  however,  with 
the  sex  an  eminent  virtue,  and  is  ever  accompanied  with  perpetual 
cheerfulness.  Their  religious  books  are  in  the  dialect  of  Tibet,  and 
there  is  a  school-master  in  every  imak,  who  imparts  more  know- 
ledge to  the  boys  than  could  be  expected.  Marriages  are  celebrated 
at  an  early  ag^,  and  the  bride  bringfs  a  dower  in  cattle  or  sheep.  The 
tent  has  a  fire-place  in  the  middle ;  and  in  the  deserts  dricid  cow* 
doog  is  used  for  fuel.    The  tents  of  the  nobles  are  hung  with  silkt 
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and  the  floor  corered  with  Persian  carpets.  The  hoasdiold  utei*«illi 
are  numeroius  and  in  the  superior  tents  are  vessels  of  pewter,  silver^ 
and  porcelain.  The  dress  consists  of  a  flat  yellow  bonnet,  while  the 
head  is  shaven  except  one  lock.  The  trowsers  are  wide,  the  vest  of 
Ugfht  stuff,  with  narrow  sleeves,  and  a  girdle  which  supports  the  •«- 
bre,  knife,  and  smoking  apparatus.  The  outer  garment  is  of  eloUi, 
with  wide  sleeves,  and  linen  is  wound  about  the  feet,  over  which  are 
drawn  buskins  of  leather,  generally  black  or  yellow.  Shirts  are  no- 
known  ;  and  the  dress  of  the  women  differs  but  little,  from  that  of  the 
men,  except  for  the  outer  garment  they  wear  a  gown  ivithout  sleeves. 
The  hair  of  the  females  is  long,  and  plaited  in  tresses.  Animal  food 
is  abundant,  and  sometimes  mixed,  with  vegetable ;  while  the  general 
drink  is  water.  When  pasturage  begins  to  fail,  the  whole  tnbes 
strike  their  tents,  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  the  year,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  summer  towards  the  northern,  and  in  the  winter  to 
the  southern  wilds.  The  herds,  men,  women,  and  children,  form  a 
regular  procession,  and  are  followed  by  the  girls,  singing  in  harmony 
and  with  great  spirit.  The  amusements  of  these  wanderers  consists 
in  running  races  on  horseback,  in  which  even  the  girls  excel; 
archery,  wrestling,  pantomime,  dances,  and  the  songs  of  young  wo- 
men, generally  accompanied  by  the  lute,  viol,  and  pipe,  the  themes 
of  their  ditties  being  gigantic  tales  of  chivalry,  and  amorous  adven- 
tures and  sentiments  :  but  the  melody  is  harsh  and  dismal.  Cardf 
are  not  unknown,  but  chess  is  the  favourite  game.  The  bodies  ol 
the  princes  and  chief  priests  are  burnt,  with  many  solemnities,  and 
the  tombs  are  sometimes  walled,  and  ornamented  with  high  poles  aiw 
fantastic  drapery. 

Of  the  Climate,  SfO.  of  Siberia. 

In  so  larflre  an  extent  of  the  globe,  there  must  be  a  vast  diversity  in 
the  soil  ana  in  the  climate.  In  the  northern  parts  the  severity  of  the 
cold  is  very  great ;  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
part  of  February,  the  thermometer  is  frequently  from  forty  to  ^hj 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  part  of  that  time  it  is  much 
lower  than  this.  It  is  difficult  for  an  inhabitant  of  this  island  lo  form 
any  idea  of  such  cold  as  is  experienced  there.  The  cold  makes  the 
eyes  water,  and  that  freezing  as  it  flows,  hang^  in  icicles  on  the  eye- 
lashes. As  the  common  peasants  usually  wear  their  beards,  you  may 
see  them  hanging  at  the  chin  like  a  liynp  of  ice.  Even  in  that  state 
the  beard  is  found  very  useful  in  protecting  the  glands  of  the  throat; 
and  the  soldiers  who  do  not  wear  beards,  are  obliged  to  tie  a  hand- 
kerchief under  the  chin,  to  supply  their  place. 

All  the  parts  of  the  face  which  are  exposed,  are  very  liable  to  be 
frozen ;  though  it  has  often  been  observed  that  the  person  himself 
does  not  know  when  the  freezing  begins,  but  is  commonly  told  of  it 
first  by  those  who  meet  him,  and  who  call  out  to  him  to  rub  his  face 
with  snow,  which  is  the  best  method  of  bringing  it  back  to  its  usual 
state.  In  some  severe  winters,  sparrows,  though  a  hardy  species  of 
birds,  are  unable  to  use  their  wing's ;  and  drivers  of  carriages  are  not 
unfrequently  frozen  to  death.  The  thermometer  has  occasionally 
stood  at  fifty-seven  or  sixty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
then  boiling  water  thrown  up  by  an  engine,  so  as  to  spread,  has  fkUen 
down  formed  into  ice. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  Russia,  the  inhabitanti 
tiave  such  various  methods  of  guarding  against  it,  that  they  suffiw 
much  less  from  it  than  might  be  expected.  The  houses  of  penoiiftc«^ 
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toleraLble  circumstances  are  so  well  protected,  both  withofu.t  doors 
and  within,  that  they  are  seldom  heard  to  complain  of  cold. 

The  method  of  warming-  the  houses  in  Russia  is  by  an  oven  con* 
stmcted  with  several  flues,  and  the  country  abounds  with  wood,  the 
common  ftteL  The  ovens  serve  to  warm  the  house  and  dress  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  As  soon  as  the  thickest  black  smoke  is 
evaporated,  they  shut  the  chimney  up,  to  retain  all  the  rest  of  the 
heat  in  the  chamber ;  by  this  method  a  room  keeps  its  heat  full  twen- 
ty-four hours  without  renewing  the  fuel,  and  is  commonly  so  warm, 
that  they  sit  with  vei^r  little  covering,  especially  the  children,  who 
are  usually  in  their  shirts.  The  windows  in  the  huts  of  the  poor  are 
very  small,  that  as  little  cold  may  be  admitted  as  possible.  In  the 
houses  of  persons  of  condition,  the  windows  are  caulked  in  the  win- 
ter, and  have  double  glass  frames.  They  can  indeed  regulate  the 
warmth  of  their  apartments  by  a  thermometer  with  great  exactness, 
by  opening  or  shutting  the  flues,  to  increase  or  diminish  the  heat. 

The  most  considerable  articles  in  the  economy  of  a  Russian  farm 
are  wax  and  honey,  by  which  the  peasant  is  often  enriched.  His 
method  is  to  cut  down  a  great  number  of  trees  in  the  forests,  and 
sawing*  the  trunks  into  several  parts,  bores  each  of  these,  and  stops  up 
the  hollow  at  both  ends,  leaving-  only  a  small  hole  for  the  admittance 
of  the  bees.  The  honey  is  thus  secured  from  the  attempts  of  the 
bear,  who  is  extravagantly  fond  of  it,  and  practises  various  arts  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  luscious  treasure.  Of  this  honey  the 
inhabitants  of  these  northern  parts  make  strong  drink,  called  me- 
theglin.  They  also  extract  from  rye,  a  spirit,  which  they  prefer  to 
brandy.  Several  parts  of  this  country  produce  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
and  iron,  which  bring  a  revenue  to  the  emperor. 

Russia  also  produces  rhubarb,  flax,  and  hemp.  Among  other  ve- 
getables, a  particular  kind  of  rice  is  found,  plenty  of  melons,  and,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Astracan,  the  celebrated  Zoophyton,  or  animal 
plant,  which  the  Muscovites  call  the  Lambskin,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  lamb.*  There  are  some  manufacturers,  particularly  in  leather, 
at  Astracan.  Isinglass  is  chiefly  manufactured  on  the  snores  of  the 
Caspian,  from  the  sounds  or  air-bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  a  fish  of  the 
accipenser  genus.  Shagreen  is  prepared  from  the  hides  of  horses,  or 
asses,  but  only  a  particular  part  of  the  back  is  fit  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  grain  is  given  with  the  hard  seeds  of  the  greater  orach, 
pressed  into  the  leather  while  moist.  The  commerce  of  this  part  of 
the  Russian  empire,  (Siberia,)  consists  in  sables  and  other  vsduable 
furs,  which  are  eagerly  bought  by  the  Chinese,  who  return  tea,  silk, 
and  nankeen. 

Many  parts  of  Siberia  are  totally  incapable  of  agriculture j  but  in 
the  southern  and  western  districts  the  soil  is  remarkable  for  its  ferti- 
lity. Exclusive  of  winter  wheat,  most  of  the  European  grains  pros- 
per in  southern  Siberia.  In  some  parts  flax  grows  wild,  and  hemp  is 
also  prepared  from  the  nettle.  Woad  is  found  in  Siberia,  and  saffron 
near  the  Caucasus.  But  in  all  parts  of  tlie  Russian  empire  agricul- 
ture has  made  but  little  progress,  nor  can  it  while  the  peasantry  are 
slaves,  and  sold  with  the  soil ;  and  even  if  a  free  farmer  acquire  a 
little  property,  a  noble  neighbour  will  frequently  seize  the  fruits  of 
bis  indnstry. 


♦  A  kind  of  mosB,  or  rather  a  congeries  of  the  roots  of  moss.— .P 
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HOB  The  Kundure  Tartan. 

Of  the  Kundure  Tartan, 

bf  this  raUej,  says  Dr.  Pallas,  were  encamped  numbers  of  AnU, 
or  migrating^  hordes  of  the  Kundure  Tartars,  among  whom  was  the 
familj  of  my  guide  Arslan,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  elders  of  that 
nation.  I  found  felt-tents  prepared  for  us  here,  where  we  passed  the 
night  the  more  cheerfully,  as  m  the  neighbourood  of  temporary  en- 
campments surrounded  with  various  herds  of  cattle,  the  gnats  in  a 
manner  disappear :  for  at  this  season  those  insects  are  innumerable 
along  the  W  olga,  and  allow  no  rest  to  the  traveller,  if  unprotected 
by  a  proper  tent. 

The  Kundure  Tartars,  whom  I  formerly  found  in  their  pecuiiai 
felt-tents,  in  the  form  of  baskets  which  could  not  be  taken  to  pieces, 
but  were  placed  on  poles  supported  by  two-wheeled  carriages,  had 
now  beg^n  to  dwell  in  huts  similar  to  those  of  the  Kirghis;  their 
former  method  of  constructing  tents  was  likewise  common  among* 
the  Nogays :  but  the  present  form  has  probably  been  adopted  from 
the  Kirghis,  who  visit  these  countries  ever^r  winter,  and  whose  tents, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Calmucs,  are  made  in  a  more  ingenious  man- 
ner ;  they  consist  of  several  pieces,  which  can  be  disjoined,  and  thus 
form  a  more  capacious  and  convenient  tent.  All  that  I  caa  add  re- 
specting these  wandering  tribes'is,  that  each  wealthy  Tartar  family 
commonly  has  two  tents,  one  for  the  reception  of  their  visitors,  and  thie 
other  appropriated  to  their  females :  the  latter  is  generally  construct^ 
aAer  the  ancient  method ;  besides  which,  according  to  the  number  of 
tlie  family,  they  usually  have  one  or  more  covered  two- wheeled  chariots 
for  their  wives  and  daughters :  these  chariots  are  painted  of  various 
colours,  and  on  the  fore- part  there  is  commonly  placed  a  chest  covered 
with  ornamental  tapestry,  and  containing  their  best  clothes ;  the  inside 
of  these  vehicles,  which  are  generally  drawn  by  two  oxen,  is  occupied 
by  the  female  part  of  the  femily  during  their  migrations.  Besidf^ 
these  chariots,  they  have  one  or  more  two-wheeled  carts,  called 
Araba,  which  are  loaded  with  their  tents,  chests,  and  other  heavy 
articles;  the  moveables  of  each  family  remain  together  on  their 
journey,  and  in  regular  order :  the  hut  is  placed  on  the  axletrce  of 
the  carriage,  in  which  the  mistress  of  the  family  always  precedes  the 
caravan  :  the  flocks  and  herds  are  driven  by  men  on  horseback,  and 
each  species  of  cattle  proceeds  in  a  separate  drove.  When  the  tents 
are  pitched  in  a  place  selected  for  an  encampment,  a  variegated  co- 
verlet is  raised  on  a  lonff  moveable  pole,  to  the  windward  of  the  aper- 
ture that  emits  the  smoke,  in  order  to  promote  its  ascent  from  the 
lent.  At  a  distance  from  the  camp  there  is  a  cemetery,  on  an  emi- 
nence ;  these  sepulchral  monuments  have  square  wall's  of  a  greater 
height  towards  their  angles,  aad  are  erected  only  for  the  wealthy 
and  the  priests,  while  the  lower  classes  of  the  Tartars  are  buried  be- 
neath small  heaps  of  earth  or  stones. 

Their  dress  differs  in  several  particulars  from  that  of  the  other 
Nogay  tribes.  The  girls  wear  a  sort  of  red  cap,  made  of  the  rind  of 
trees,  in  the  form  of  a  bee-hive,  and  ornamented  with  pieces  of  tin. 
Corals  and  small  pieces  of  coin  are  suspended'around  this  head-dress. 
The  gown  is  made  of  variegated  silk  stuff,  has  long  narrow  sleeves, 
and  is  adorned  from  the  breast  to  the  waist  with  tassels  of  tin,  or  sil^ 
ver,  buttons,  little  bells,  and  rings.  Thev  wear  a  strap  or  cord  ovet 
the  left  shoi^der,  to  which  is  attached  a  tink;ase,  containing  amulets, 
and  usually  a  large  shell  of  the  genus  CijprcRa.  The  women  are  the 
most  inelegant  beings  imaginable ;  and,  in  summer,  dress  in  an  np- 
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per  ^^own  of  a  QDifbrm  colour,  a  long  white  cloth  on  the  head,  and 
orer  it  a  ccnunon  far-cap.  In  the  perforated  right  nostril  they  wear 
a  ring'  adorned  with  corals,  pearls,  or  precious  stones.  This  is  ako 
GODsMered  as  an  ornament  by  the  more  elegant  ladies  of  Astrakhan. 
According  to  the  latest  calculation,  the  number  of  this  people,  in 
the  whole  d^rict  of  Krasnoi  Yar,  amounts  to  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  males.  They  lead  a  wandering  life  along  the  banks 
ef  the  Akhtouba,  from  Krasnoi  Yar  to  the  yicinity  of  Sassikol;  and 
are  rich  in  flocks  of  sheep,  but  more  particularly  in  black  cattle, 
which  they  employ  chiefly  for  drawing  their  chariots  and  baggage- 
carts  ;  because  they  are  not  yet  provided  with  camels.  Their  horsei 
are  numerons,  but  not  of  the  best  breed.     . 

Of  the  Circasnans, 

Ths  Circassians  in  general,  says  Pallas,  and  particularly  the  Ka- 
bardines,  dwell  in  villages,  which,  partly  on  account  of  the  increas- 
ing uncleanliness,  partly  from  the  insufficient  security  they  afford, 
and  other  causes,  are  from  time  to  time  deserted.  On  such  occasions, 
they  demolish  their  habitations,  carry  off  the  timber,  together  with 
their  household  furniture,  and  bum  what  they  cannot  remove.  Their 
attention  is  next  directed  to  the  choice  of  another  convenient  situa- 
tion for  erecting  a  new  village.  If  they  happen  to  settle  at  some  dis- 
tance from  water,  their  ingenuity  enables  them  to  form  a  canal, 
which  they  conduct  from  the  next  rivulet,  by  means  of  small  banks ; 
apractice  in  which  they  are  as  expert  as  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea. 
Their  houses  are  built  contiguous  to  each  other,  either  m  the  form  of 
circles  or  squares,  so  that  the  inner  space  serves  as  a  common  large 
cattle  yard,  provided  with  only  one  gate,  while  it  is  altogether  en- 
closed, and  as  it  were  defended  bv  the  circumjacent  houses.  The  re- 
sidence of  the  Usden  stands  usually  detached  from  these  circles,  and 
consists  of  several  apartments.  Small  solitary  houses,  or  rather 
8C]faare  rooms,  about  two  fathoms  wide,  are  here  and  there  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors,  with  a  chimney,  a  small  divan,  and 
every  other  convenience.  They  likewise  occasionally  erect,  in  the 
open  fields,  round  huts  of  wicker-work,  containing  a  pit  which  is 
used  as  a  place  of  retreat  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  are  placed 
stacks  of  hay  and  com,  provided  with  a  fence ;  they  sometimes  ma- 
nufacture large  baskets,  which  are  fixed  on  the  OTound,  and  secured 
with  covers,  wherein  they  preserve  their  com  aiier  it  is  threshed. 

Circassian  Houses^  SfC, 

Ths  houses  of  the  Circassians  are  built  in  the  form  of  oblong 
squares,  from  four  to  five  fathoms  in  length,  and  seldom  above  nine 
feet  broad :  the  walls  are  made  of  close  wicker-work,  and  on  both 
sides  carefully  plastered  with  clay.  On  the  posts  supporting  the 
walls,  they  place  a  flat  roof  of  light  rafters,  which  is  covered  with 
long  grass.  The  whole  dwelling  consists  of  a  large  room  appropriat- 
ed to  the  mistress  of  Uie  house,  and  a  small  apartment  for  the  female 
slaves  and  girls.  The  principal  room  is  provided  with  a  door  on  the 
right  hand  comer  leading  to  the  street,  and  another  on  the  left  corner 
leading  to  the  inner  yard.-'  In  the  interior  part  of  the  house,  against 
the  front  wall,  there  is  a  chimney  made  of  plastered  wicker-work, 
with  a  capacious  fire-place  and  a  short  flue.  On  that  end  of  the  room 
irhich  leads  to  the  yard,  we  observed  a  broad  couch,  or  divan,  with 
carved  balusters,  excellent  carpets  and  bolsters ;  in  a  collateral  di- 
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rectiMi  was  a  window  tow&rds  the  street,  which  occasionaDy  ftenrod 
as  an  entrance  to  the  room.  Above  the  sofa,  and  on  the  whole  wall 
around  it,  were  suspended  on  pegs  and  poles,  various  imnlements  of 
female  economy,  such  as  articles  of  needle- work,  apparel,  and  fiirs; 
on  transverse  poles,  below  the  roof,  was  placed  the  store  oi  Turkey- 
wheat,  in  full  ears,  which  they  roast  in  hot  ashes,  and  collect  the 
grains,  separated  from  the  ears  by  heat,  for  immediate  use,  and  Uk^ 
wise  to  preserve  them  for  warlike  expeditions ;  as  these  g^rahis,  to 
gether  with  a  species  of  cheese  made  of  millet,  afford  on  such  occar- 
4ions  their  principal  and  portable  food.  The  husband  generally  lives 
in  a  separate  apartment,  and  is  not  very  fond  of  making  his  appear- 
ance before  his  wife  when  she  receives  the  visits  of  strangers. 

Persons  of  the  Circassians. 

The  Circassians  are  upon  the  whole  a  handsome  race  of  people ; 
the  men,  especially  among  the  higher  classes,  are  mostly  of  a  tall 
stature,  thin  form,  but  Herculean  structure ;  they  are  very  slen- 
der about  the  loins,  have  a  small  foot,  and  uncommon  strength  in  the 
arms.  They  possess  in  general  a  truly  Boman  and  martial  appear 
ance,  yet  there  are  still  some  traces  left,  from  which  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  descended  from  mothers  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Nagais.  The  women  are  indeed  not  uniformly  Circassian  beauties, 
but  are  for  the  most  part  well  formed,  have  a  white  skin,  dark  brown 
or  black  hair,  and  regular  features  :  I  have,  however,  met  with  a 
greater  number  of  beauties  among  them,  than  in  any  other  unpolisl^ 
ed  nation. 

An  their  villages  and  houses  the  Circassians  are  extremely  clean 
and  this  domestic  virtue  they  likewise  display  in  their  food  and  dress 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  a  particular  description  of  their  usual 
garments. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  beauty  prevailing  among  the  Circassians 
as  well  as  the  Turks,  a  woman  ought  to  have  a  very  narrow  waist, 
and  the  abdomen  should  protrude  towards  the  lower  extremities 
When  females  are  obliged  to  leave  the  house,  they  wear  a  species  of 
wooden  clogs,  to  preserve  their  feet  clean,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
use  of  mittens  on  their  tender  hands.  Painting  the  face  is  consider 
ed  here  as  an  indication  of  the  want  of  chastity  ;  but  girls  are  per 
mitted  to  dye  the  nails  of  their  finders  with  the  flowers  of  the  Bal 
tam^io,  which,  in  their  language,  is  called  Kna.  Their  brad-dress 
consists  of  a  cap,  nearly  resembling  that  worn  by  the  men ;  under 
this  ornament  their  hair  is  turned  up  m  a  thick  queue,  which  is  co- 
vered with  linen. 

Dresses  of  the  Circassians. 
It  is  a  practice  among  the  Circassians,  to  compress  the  waist  IWm 
early  infancy  as  much  as  possible,  bj  means  of  straps,  on  which  the 
sabre  is  suspended  :  hence  they  are  in  general  uncommonly  thin  be- 
tween the  loins  and  the  breast.  I  have  also  uniformly  remarked,  that 
tiiieir  feet  are  of  an  extraordinary  small  size,  because  they  force  them 
in  the  tighest  manner  within  their  morocco  slippers,  which  give  them 
the  appearance  of  dancers.  The  male  dress  is  light,  nea^  and  be^ 
coming ;  and  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  Uie  Tartars,  but  is 
of  a  more  elegant  shape.  The  upper  garment  is  regularly  furnished 
with  a  small  embroidered  pocket,  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  for  con- 
taining cartridges.  On  the  head,  which  is  shorn  in  the  Polish  fashion, 
(her  wear  an  embroidered  cap  quilted  with  cotton,  in  the  form  of « 
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mftba»  bttt  orcanonally  lower,  and  ornamented  with  rtnovti  g«dd 
ajidsilyer  laces,  especially  among  the  wealthy;  the  wbiskeis  are 
likewise  suffered  to  grow,  as  is  common  among  the  Poles.  Above 
the  lower  dress,  which  is  made  of  light  stuff,  persons  of  distinction 
sometimes  wear  a  shorty  rich  waistcoat,  as  it  were  to  supply  the  place 
of  armour,  either  with  or  without  a  g^reat-coat.  The  upper  dress, 
consisting  either  of  cloth  or  other  strong  woven  stufl^  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  under  p^rment,  while  the  sleeves  are  slit  open,  and 
frequently  bordered  with  furs.  The  breeches  are  provided  with 
knee-straps,  and  the  seams  are  bound  with  small  lace  or  embroidery, 
which  the  women  very  skilfully  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver 
threads.  When  a  prince,  or  usden,  pays  a  visit  in  full  dress,  he  ar- 
rays himself  with  all  his  accoutrements  and  coat  of  arms,  above 
which  he  occasionally  has  an  additional  jacket  of  mail. 

It  IB  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  Circassians  of  the  lower  class 
walking  m  the  fields,  dressed  in  their  shaggy  felt  cloaks,  called  burki, 
even  in  the  warm  days  of  summer.  When  they  do  not  carry  a  sabre 
with  other  arms,  they  provide  themselves  with  a  strong  staff,  two  • 
archines  long,  on  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  a  large  iron  hand,  and  the 
lower  end  is  furnished  witii  a  sharp  iron  pike,  about  eighteen  inches 
l)Og,  which  they  are  accustomea  to  throw  expertly  like  a  dart. 
Persons  of  wealth  and  rank  never  leave  the  house  without  a  sabre ; 
Dor  do  they  venture  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village  without  beinr 
completely  arrayed,  and  having  their  breast-pockets  supplied  with 
ball  cartndges. 

Their  clergy  and  the  learned  let  the  whole  beard  grow ;  the  former 
reneraUy  wear  a  deep  red  turban,  and  scarlet  breeches,  somewhat 
longer  than  those  of  tne  latter.  Although  the  Circassians  are  igno- 
rant, and  onlj  nominally  Mahometans,  yet  the  few  priests  among 
them  are  highly  respected.  When  they  first  submitted  to  the  Russian 
sceptre,  a  small  deg^ree  of  zeal  would  bave  been  sufficient  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity. 

Employmenis  of  the  Circcunans. 

Thb  princes  and  knights  pursue  no  other  business  or  recreation 
than  war,  pillage,  and-  the  amusements  of  the  chase ;  they  live  a 
lordly  life,  wander  about,  meet  at  drinking  parties,  and  undertake 
military  excursions.  The  usdens,  or  knights,  keep  the  lower  classes 
of  people  in  proper  subordination,  pay  no  duties  to  the  prince,  but 
u«  oblig[ed  to  render  personal  services  in  war.  Vassals  or  boors 
are  considered  as  hereditary  property,  while  they  observe  implicit 
obedience  to  the  princes  and  nobles,  insomuch  Cbat  their  lives  and 
possessicms  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  former ;  there  is,  how 
erer,  no  instance  of  their  persons  having  been  sold  for  bondage. 

These  vassals,  and  the  slaves  made  by  princes  and  usdens  during 
their  wars,  constitute  the  majority  of  the  common  people  ;  they  con- 
jointly till  the  land  with  large  ploughs,  drawn  by  six  or  eight  oxen ; 
they  attend  to  the  pasturage  of  their  flocks,  carry  the  necessary  tim- 
ber and  fuel  from  the  forest,  build  houses,  get  in  the  harvest,  and 
DUike  hay,  which,  during  winter,  is  foddered  on  the  spot.  Their 
wives  and  adult  girls  likewise  assist  at  the  harvest,  and  are  in  geujeral 
not  80  confined  and  reserved  in  their  conduct  as  those  amonf  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  When  on  such  occasions,  the  Circassians 
jemove  to  some  distance  from  the  villages,  they  immediately  constnict 
Jwti,  by  joining  poles  which  they  cover  with  branches  of  trees  and 
■nig  l^nsa,  so  that  tliey  ahnoet  resemble  hay-stacks.    Their  princas 
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encamp  m  similaT  huts,  when,  in  their  excnnions,  they  are  otiHg^e^ 
(o  be  stationary  for  a  leng^  of  time.  In  their  ccxnstant  expeditioob 
and  equestrian  rambles,  they  erect  small  huts  by  means  of  four  poles 
fi«ed  perpendicularly,  and  connected  by  rafters  which  form  the  roof, 
and  are  covered  with  felt,  so  as  to  serve  them  instead  of  tents. 

Amone  the  boors,  or  peasants,  each  male  is  obliged  to  work  three 
days,  at  nay-makinjp^,  either  for  the  prince  or  the  nobleman ;  to  cut 
wood  in  the  forest  tor  three  days,  to  carry  both  the  hay  and  wood  to 
tiieir  habitations,  and  to  deliver  for  every  bullock  a  cart-load,  or  seven 
sacks,  of  millet  A  bridegroom  of  this  class  is  compelled  to^g^ve  his 
lord  of  the  manor  two  cows  and  two  oxen,  for  obtaining*  his  consent 
to  marry.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  such  as  the  Abba- 
sines,  Ossetines,  Dugores,  Bassaines,  Balkares,  Karatshais,  and  Ka- 
rabulakes,*  whom  the  Circassian  princes  have  made  tributary,  give 
in  general,  for  each  family,  only  one  sheep,  or  its  value  in  felts,  felt 
clcraiks,  cloth,  copper-vessels,  and  the  like.  Every  boor  who  pos^ 
Besses  sheep,  whether  his  flock  be  lar^e  or  small,  is  obliged  during 
.  the  encampment  in  summer,  to  contribute  one  sheep  to  the  prince's 
household,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  preserve  continual  hospitality. 

OovemmetUj  PopukUiony  ^c, 

Ax^THouoH  the  prince  is  not  restrained  by  any  positive  laws,  he 
considers  it  as  his  interest  to  gain  the  affections  and  fidelity  of  his 
subjects  in  war,  by  a  liberal  and  benevolent  conduct  He  has  the 
privilege  of  raising  a  vassal  to  the  dignity  of  an  usden,  or  of  en* 
nobling  him  when  he  is  deserving  of  that  honour ;  but  he  has  also  the 
^bitrary  power  of  depriving  him  of  every  thing  he  possesses.  On 
Important  occasions  he  assembles  the  nobles,  and  by  these  the  reso- 
hitions  agreed  upon  are  communicated  to  the  people. 

It  is  difScult  to  ascertain  the  accurate  amount  or  the  population  of 
the  Circassians ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  subjects  of  the  line  of 
Attashuka  form  about  a  third  part  of  the  horde  or  kabarda,  and  that 
this  line  consists  of  rather  more  than  three  thousand  boors  and  fire 
hundred  usdens,  it  follows  that  the  Kabardines  can  bring  into  the 
field  about  ten  tiiousand  privates  and  fifteen  hundred  usdens.  If  to 
this  number  we  add  the  different  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  be* 
yond  the  Kuban,  they  will  form  a  very  considerable  body  of  men, 
who,  from  their  warlike  and  |[allant  disposition,  might  become  veiy 
dangerous  to  the  neighbouring  powers,  if  they  were  not  divided 
among  so  many  princes  that  are  almost  continually  embroiled  in ' 
quarrels.  According  to  their  feudal  constitution,  every  man  who  is 
capable  of  bearinp^  arms,  especially  a  nobleman,  is  bound  in  duty  to 
fcmow  the  prince  into  the  field ;  as  cowsurdice  is  among  them  punish- 
ed with  extreme  contempt. 

The  two  opposite  customary  laws,  namely,  those  of  hospitality  and 
revenge,  are  sacredly  observed  among  the  Circassian  knights,  as  weO 
as  among  most  other  nations  of  the  Caucasus.  The  right  of  hospi- 
tality, which  they  term  Kunak^  is  established  on  certain  principles; 
and  every  person  submitting  to  its  protection  is  perfectly  secure  firam 
all  injuries.  He  who  befriends  a  stranger,  defends  him,  if  occasion 
reqiiire  it,  not  only  with  his  own  blood  and  Ufe,  but  also  with  that  of 
bis  relatives ;  nor  does  he  suffer  him  to  depart  without  an  equestrioD 


*  See  Appendix,  page  16. — ^P. 
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-T9Port»  and  delirers  him  over  to  his  next  confederates,  under  sudi 
conditions  that  a  murder  or  injury  committed  on  the  guest  is  avenged 
with  equal  severity  as  the  death  of  a  relation  by  consanguinity.  A 
stranger  who  entrusts  himself  to  the  patronage  of  a  woman,  or  is  able 
to  touch  with  his  mouth  the  breast  of  a  wife,  is  spared  and  protected 
as  a  relation  of  the  blood,  though  he  were  the  enemy,  nay,  even  the 
murderer  of  a  similar  relative. 

The  opposite  conduct,  or  bloody  revenge,  is  practised  with  the 
must  scrupulous  adherence  to  custom.  The  murder  of  a  &mily  rela* 
tion  must  be  avenged  by  the  next  heir,  though  he  should  be  an  infant 
at  the  time  when  the  deed  was  committed ;  every  degree  of  vindictive 
malice  is  exercised,  sooner  or  later,  whether  publicly  or  in  a  clandes- 
tine manner,  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  murderer ;  lest  the  injured 
party  should  be  considercKl  as  an  outcast  of  society.  Nay,  this  dfesire 
of  revenge  is  hereditary  in  the  successors  and  tlie  whole  tribe ;  it  re- 
mains, as  it  were,  rooted  with  so  much  rancour,  that  the  hostile 
princes  or  nobles  of  two  different  tribes,  when  they  meet  each  other 
cm  the  road,  or  accidentally  in  another  place,  are  compelled  to  fight  for . 
their  lives ;  unless  they  have  g^ven  previous  notice  to  each  other,  and 
bound  themselves  to  pursue  a  different  route.  Among  the  Circas- 
sians the  spirit  of  resentment  is  so  great,  that  all  the  relations  of  the 
murderer  are  considered  as  guilty.  This  customary  infatuation  to 
arenge  the  blood  of  relatives,  generates  most  of  the  feuds,  and  oc- 
casions great  bloodshed  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Caucasus :  for, 
noless  pardon  be  purchased  or  obtained  b;^  intermarriage  between 
tbe  two  families,  me  principle  of  revenge  is  propagated  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations.  The  hatred  whicn  the  mountainous  nations 
evince  against  the  Russians,  in  a  great  measure  arises  from  the  same 
Bowrce  :  if  the  thirst  of  vengeance  is  quenched  by  a  price  paid  to  the 
fiunilyof  the  deceased,  this  tribute  is  called  Thill-Uasa,  or  the  price 
o€  blood ;  as  it  is  an  ^ablished  law  among  them,  to  demand  blood 
§fxr  blood. 

In  their  amusements,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  freely  converse  with 
each  other,  as  the  Circassian  women  in  general  are  neither  confined 
nor  reserved.  Yet  in  their  courtships  every  attention  is  paid  to  the 
rank  of  the  parties.  No  nsden  dares  to  court  the  daughter  of  a 
prince ;  and,  if  such  an  amour  should  ever  take  p|^ce,  or  the  prin- 
cess be  seduced  by  an  usden,  the  presumptuous  lover,  on  the  first  oc- 
canoB,  forfeits  his  life  without  mercy.  If  the  son  or  daughter  of  a 
fiiBiily  enter  into  the  state  of  wedlock,  they  have  no  right  to  appear 
before  their  parents  during  the  first  twelvemonth. 

Circassian  Education, 
Trs  education  of  the  children  of  the  Circassian  princes  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  suppress,  from  the  earliest  infancy,  every  feeling  pecu- 
liar to  concanguinity.  Their  sons  and  daughters  are,  immediately ' 
after  birth,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  nobleman,  who  is  frequently 
none  of  the  most  wealthy ;  and  the- parents,  especially  the  father,  has 
no  desire  to  see  his  son  till  he  is  an  adult,  and  capable  of  bearing 
arms ;  while  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  girls  till  after  marriage.  The 
tutor  of  the  prince  is  obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of 
his  education  :  he  instructs  the  5'outh  during  his  adolescence,  in  all 
the  schemes  of  robbery,  which  arc  held  in  preat  estimation  among 
these  equestrian  knights ;  he  provides  him  with  arms,  as  socm  as  he  is 
strong  enough  to  wield  them,  and  in  such  array  he  is  presented  to  hi* 
fiither.    The  grateful  pupil  rewards  his  foster-father  for  the  pains  ha 
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hf»  taken  to  qualify  him  in  the  predatory  arts,  by  g^nng' hdn-^tf" 
greatest  share  of  the  booty  he  is  able  to  obtain. 

The  female  children  are  nourished  in  the  most  sparing*  and  wretch- 
ed manner,  that  they  may  acquire  a  slender  and  elegant  form  ;  be- 
cause such  a  stature  is  considered  as  an  essential  requisite  to  a  Cir- 
cassian princess.  They  are  trained  to  all  ornamental  work  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  females,  especially  to  embroidery,  weaving  of 
fringes,  sewing*  of  dresses,  as  well  as  the  plaiting'  of  straw  mats  and 
baskets.  The  nobleman  entrusted  witli  their  education  is  also  obliged 
to  procure  for  his  princely  foster-daughter  a  husband  of  an  equaJ 
rank,  in  default  of  which  h^  is  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  head. 

The  sepulchres  of  the  Circassians  generally  resemble  those  of  the 
Abassians.  When  the  head  of  a  family  dies,  the  suryiving  widow  is 
obliged  to  scratch  her  face  and  breast  till  the  blood  issues,  as  a  token 
of  the  great  aflBiction  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  her  husband.  Ttc 
men  on  a  similar  event,  strike  their  faces  with  a  whip,  in  order  tr 
produce  black  spots,  which  they  exhibit  for  a  considerable  time,  as 
expressive  of  their  grief. 

Rural  Economy  of  the  Circassians, 

With  respect  to  the  rural  and  domestic  economy  of  the  Circassians, 
it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  they  not  only  cultivate  the  gfround, 
but  likewise  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle :  their  principal  species  of  grain  is  millet,  of  which  they 
make  cakes,  hasty-puddings,  and  prepare  various  kinds  of  pastrj',  as 
well  as  their  common  beverage,  by  the  natives  called  XarUkups^  and 
by  the  Kozaks  of  the  Terek,  Kantzokh.  Maize,  or  Turkey  wheat, 
is  also  much  cultivated,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  other  food,  when 
on  their  joumies  and  military  expeditions.  Several  culinary  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  carrots,  turnips,  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  onions, 
gourds,  and  water-melons,  are  likewise  planted  in  gardens ;  the  wo- 
men manufacture  a  very  strong  thread  of  wild  hemp,  but  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  weaving  linen. 

The-cattle  of  this  people  consist  chiefly  of  goats,  sheep,  oxen,  cows, 
and  horses.  Their  sheep  are  generally  an  excellent  race,  of  a  white 
colour,  have  long  tails,  and  produce  a  fine  wool,  which  is  carried  to 
market,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  very  good,  but  narrow  and  undyed 
cloth,,  woven  by  the  women :  of  such  cloth  are  manufactured  entire 
upper  dresses  for  sale  in  the  market :  while  the  black  and  coarser 
species  of  wool  is  used  for  felt  cloaks. 

Their  homed  cattle  are  of  a  small  size,  and  employed  chiefly  in 
drawing  two-wheeled  carts,  here  called  A rbes:  they  walk  witli  agi- 
lity over  eminences  and  hills,  and  in  this  respect  resemble  the  oxen 
bred  on  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  which  are  not  so  heavy  and 
slow  as  the  large  cattle  of  the  Ukraine,  but  travel  upon  a  quick  trot. 

It  may  be  easily  conjectured,  that  the  most  important  object  of  at- 
tention among  these  predatory  knights  is  the  rearing  of  fine  horses;  a 
business  which  is  pursued  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  attention  not  in- 
ferior to  that  evinced  by  the  Arabs.  But  the  Circassians  endeavoni 
to  breed  not  only  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time  strong  and  durable 
animals,  which  are  capable  of  undergoing  hunger  and  fatigue,  and 
also  excel  in  swiftness ;  as  Ihe  success  of  their  military  enterprises 
depends  on  the  superior  quality  of  their  horses.  Almost  every  fami- 
ly of  distmction,  whether  of  princes  or  nobles,  boasts  of  possessing  a 
peculiar  race  of  horses,  which,  when  young,  are  burned  on  the  but- 
tock with  a  peculiar  mark ;  on  this  occasion  they  act  with  the  most 
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Biraloas  adherence  to  oustom,  so  that  a  person  who  should  attempt 
feb  VeuTa  a  character  expressing'  noble  descent  on  afiUj  of  acommoa 
rkce,  would  for  such  forgery  forfeit  his  life. 

The  Circassians  also  rear  poultry  of  almost  every  species,  such  as 
chickens,  geese,  ducks,  and  especially  Indian  fowls,  of  a  peculiar 
size  and  beauty.  They  bestow  considerable  attention  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  bees,  on  account  of  the  intoxicating  quality  of  the  mead, 
which  is  their  feivourite  beverage.  The  bees  are  kept  in  hives  placed 
OD  stocks,  and  carried  along  with  them,  as  they  remove  and  change 
their  habitations. 

htdian  JkTerchanU  of  Astrakhan, 

During  M.Pallas*  stay  at  Astrakhan,  he  attended  with  pleasure  at 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  those  Indian  merchants  of  Multanistan,  who 
reside  together  in  the  Indian  Court,  called  Indeiskoi  Dvor.  Though 
some  account  of  these  idolatries  has  already  been  given  in  a  work 
entitled  Jfordische  Beytrage,*  yet  (says  he)  I  do  not  think  it  super 
fluous  to  relate  what  I  remarked  among  them  at  this  time. 

These  Multanes,  he  continues,  whose  country  is  now  subject  to  ' 
Timor  Shah,  of  Avgan,  and  whose  language  bears  the  greatest 
analogy  to  that  of  the  gypsies,  perform  an  ablution  in  the  Wolga 
every  evening,  previous  to  the  worship  of  their  idols.  As  they  have 
no  appropriate  place  of  devotion,  they  meet  in  the  chamber  of  their 
priest,  who  is  not  a  regular  Bramin,  out  a  Dervise.  The  pagoda,  or 
altar,  is  suspended  in  a  comer  on  the  right,  opposite  the  priest's 
couch.  Every  thing  here,  as  well  as  in  the  chamber  of  the  forty  In- 
dians, appeared  in  a  more  miserable  state  tlian  formerly,  since  a  part 
of  this  people  have  abjured  the  refigion  of  their  ancestors,  and  have 
been  incorporated  among  the  citizens  of  Astrakhan,  with  a  view  to 
defraud  their  mercantile  correspondents  in  India. 

I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  dervise,  whom  I  had  for 
fflcrly  seen  clothed  in  a  robe  and  girdle  perfectly  white,  which  dress 
appears  to  be  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Bramins.  But  he  now 
performed  the  religious  ceremonies  in  a  cloth  vest  buttoned  up,  and 
long  white  breeches  partly  covered  with  a  reddish  garb.  His  head 
was  not  shorn  like  the  other  Indians,  but  he  wore  short  hair,  and  had 
a  round  spot,  stained  with  vermilion,  above  his  nose.  The  other  In- 
dians, on  the  contrary,  were  shaved,  exc^t  a  tuft  of  hair  %'%  the 
crown  of  the  head.  They  ^nerally,  after  bathing,  describe  some 
Indian  character  with  tumeric  on  the  foreh§ad. 

We  were  requested  to  pull  off  our  shoes,  or  clean  them,  as  the 
others  did,  before  we  ascended  the  elevated  part  of  the  chamber, 
which  was  appropriated  to  devotion.  The  dervise  began  the  service 
with  silent  prayers  and  meditations.  Some  of  the  Indians  then  placed 
melons  and  other  fruits  on  the  floor,  beside  the  pagoda.  The  dervise 
tlaced  himself  before  the  shrine  of  the  idols,  which  was  illuminated 
»y  a  row  of  candles  in  front.  To  the  lefl  of  the  priest,  on  a  small 
table,  there  was  a  large  double  lamp  filled  wiUi  tallow,  and  kept 
burning  night  and  day.  The  mirror  suspended  on  the  wall  above  the 
table  was  inverted.  'To  the  right,  on  the  floor,  there  was  a  metal 
basin,  with  a  salver  which  half  covered  it,  and  on  the  left  were  tw^ 
cymbals  of  the  janissaries,  and  two  smaller  musical  cups,  similar  tn 
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those  used  by  the  Calmuc  priests.    A  small  table  was  placed  betoe 

the  dervise,  under  the  suspended  pag-oda,  with  a  little  censer,  and  a 
particular  lamp  with  five  wicks.  The  idolatrous  worship  c<»nraenced 
m  a  loud  roice ;  an  Indian  pulled  tlje  siring  of  the  bells  which  bung* 
at  tlie  side  of  the  shrine,  and  two  others  took  small  cymbals  in  their 
hands.  They  all  sung  an  harmonious  litany,  in  unison  to  the  tink- 
ling of  the  bells  and  cymbals.  This  hymn  was  beg^n  by  the  deivise 
himself,  with  a  sacerdotal  bell  in  his  left  hand,  like  that  used  by  the 
Lama.  In  the  first  division  of  the  hymn,  addressed  to  the  idols,  the 
dervise  took  the  censer,  and  throwing  some  g^m  copal  into  it,  he 
offered  the  incense  before  the  shrine,  upwards,  downwards,  and  in  a 
circular  direction ;  a  ceremonjr  intend^  to  represent  the  elennent  of 
air.  After  having  performed  this  part  of  the  service,  he  took  a  square 
folded  piece  of  cloth,  which  lay  before  the  idols,  and  moved  it  in  va- 
rious oscillations  before  them,  as  symbolical  of  the  element  n^  the 
earth.  He  next  successively  lighted  the  five  wicks  of  the  lamp,  and 
during  continued  hymns  moved  it  in  different  directions  before  the 
idols,  as  emblematical  of  the  element  of  fire.  Having  finished  tibis 
rite,  he  placed  the  lamp  qu  a  small  salver,  and  it  was  then  carried 
'  by  a  member  of  the  congregation  to  all  the  worshippers  present : 
each  of  whom,  after  having  reverently  held  his  hana  over  the  fire 
flames,  touched  his  eyes  with  his  warmed  fingers;  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  being  concluded,  the  priest  received  the  lamp,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  five  flames  witl)  its  pedestal ;  but  the  wick  with  which 
he  bad  lighted  them,  he  threw  into  the  large  lamp. 

At  length,  the  element  of  water  was  worshipped.  For  this  par- 
pose,  water  was  kept  ready  in  a  large  marine  shell,  whicli  was  placed 
on  a  brass  vase  supported  bv  the  right  comer  of  the  nagoda.  The 
dervise  took  this  shell,  and,  between  the  pauses  or  the  sone,  he 
poured  the  water  it  contained  with  much  dexterity  from  aconsidera- 
ole  height  into  the  half-covered  cup  on  the  floor;  and,  lastly,  dipping 
his  hand  into  this  holy  water,  he  besprinkled  the  whole  congregation, 
who  received  this  benediction  very  devoutly,  and  with  folded  hands. 

After  the  litany  was  finished,  the  dervise  gave  the  cup  with  holy 
water  to  the  person  who  chimed  the  bells,  and  sat  down,  together 
with  the  whole  congregation,  cross-lcigged,  on  the  carpet ;  he  then 
caused  a  spoonful  of  holy  water  to  be  poured  into  the  palm  of  each 
person's  hand,  who  religiously  swallowed  it,  and  moistened  his  head 
and  eyes,  and  poured  it  fhto  the  vase  that  supported  the  shell  before 
tlie^idol.  He  then  said  a  long  prayer  for  the  empress,  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  the  people.  After  this  ceremony,  the  Indians  were 
presented  with  dried  raisins  without  stones,  or  Khysmish,ona  plate; 
and  after  they  had  all  risen,  plates  with  sugar  candy  and  pistachio 
nuts  were  offered  to  the  strangers.  When  the  whole  ceremony  w'as 
concluded,  we  were  permitted  to  approach  and  make  drawing^  of 
the  pagoda,  without  touching  any  part  of  it.  At  our  request  tlie 
priest  himself  uncovered  part  of  the  idols,  which  were  dressed  in 
sky-blue  and  pale  rose-coloured  silk  cloaks,  describing  them  to  us  hy 
their  names*  In  the  back  ground,  elevated  on  a  pedestal,  in  a  di- 
rection from  right  to  left,  we  observed  the  following:  Sagenat,  Tset- 
tergun,  Letseman,  Bama,  Bahart,  and  Ijekumi.  The  fi**«t  five  were 
adorned  with  high  moveable  bonnets :  the  last  vras  a  representation 
of  a  female,  dressed  in  a  kind  of  turban  with  a  ring  in  her  nose.  On 
a  lower  step,  in  the  second  row,  on  the  riffht  side,  were  Murli  and 
Mrohor ;  they  were  decorated  with  high  bonnets,  but  without  silk 
garments,  and  held  staves  in  tlieir  right  hands,  over  their  shoulders 
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la  tibe  midst,  there  was  a  figure  called  Asbtabudshi,  with  eight  anm 
crowned  like  Cybele ;  the  next  was  a  figure  called  Saddasho,  in  » 
sitting^  posture,  with  a  round  bonnet,  and  Honuman,  an  idol  resem* 
biiog  Apis,  with  a  dog's  head,  and  rings  in  his  ears.  Small  idols  and 
relics  crowded  together  occupied  the  fhmt  part  of  the  shrine.  B^ 
fore  the  figures  that  h^d  staves  in  their  hanos,  we  obsenred  two  dii* 
tinguished  pictures  of  Vishnu  and  Brama,  or,  as  they  pronouce  it, 
Brahmah.  Farther  to  the  right  there  were  two  rery  prominent-stt' 
tiDff-idols,  in  the  form  of  apes,  which  were  likewise  oalied  Honumaiit 
wiu  long-pmnted  caps,  like  crowns.  In  the  front  of  these  was  the 
figure  of  a  tiger,  or  liouea^  cast  in  copper,  like  the  idols,  and  called 
Ssurrnur-seng.  Lastly,  towards  the  comer,  we  noticed  three  figures 
similar  to  the  Dnroma  of  the  Mongolian  Lamas,  which  appeared  to 
represent  Ling^ams,  and  were  called  Shadisham ;  that  in  the  middle 
leaned  on  a  square  pedestal  of  yellow  amber,  in  the  form  of  an  ob 
tuse  cone,  studded  with  (p^ins  of  rice ;  two  other  small  columns 
rested  on  a  base  similar  to  a  lamp.  In  the  middle  was  placed  a  small 
idol,  with  a  very  high  bonnet,  called  Gupaledshi ;  at  its  right  side 
there  was  a  large  black  stone,  and  on  the  left,  two  smaller  ones  of  the 
same  colour,  brought  from  the  Ganges,  and  regarded  bv  the  Indians 
as  sacred.  These  fossils  were  of  Sie  species  called  shosa,  Saurh, 
or  Sankara,  and  appeared  to  be  an  impression  either  of  a  bifralve 
muscle,  with  protuberances,  or  of  a  species  of  sea-hog.  Such 
stones  are  held  in  the  gnreatest  veneration  amongthem.  Ikhind  the 
foremost  idol  there  was  a  folded  silk  garment  lyings  across.  In  the 
corner  stood  the  fig^ure  of  a  saddled  lion,  called  Nhandigana.  There 
was  besides  an  image  at  the  head  of  the  shrine,  with  its  face  turned 
towards  the  other  idols;  he  appeared  almost  withered,  had  large 
ears,  and  was  called  Fori.  The  front  space  likewise  contaii]^  the 
bell,  or  Ghenta,  of  the  idolatrous  priests,  as  well  as  his  rosary  and  a 
sceptre,  such  as  is  peculiar  to  the  Lama  clergy.  From  these  details, 
the  great  analog^y  between  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Lama  of 
Thil^^  and  some  ceremonies  of  the  Indians,  and  even  of  the  ancient 
Christian  church,  will  be  evident. 

Of  the  KamUchadales. 

The  true  Kamtschadales  are,  in  general,  below  the  common  height, 
Cbeir  shape  is  round  and  squat,  their  eyes  sm^Ql  and  sunk,  their  chmln 
prominent,  their  nose  flat,  their  hair  blaok,  they  have  scarcely  any 
beard,  and  their  complexion  is  a  little  tawny.  The  complexion  and 
features  of  the  women  are  very  nearlv  the  same.  Thev  are  as  wild 
as  the  countrv  they  inhabit.  Some  of  them  have  no  fixed  habitatijns, 
but  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  rein-deer ;  others 
have  dwelling^,  and  reside  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  living  upon  fish  and  sea-animals,  and  such  herbs  as  gprow 
upon  the  shore ;  the  former  dwell  in  huts  covered  with  deer-slrin,  the 
latter  in  places  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

The  character  of  the  Kamtschadales  is  mild  and  hospitable.  They- 
live  together  in  gpreat  harmony,  and  notwithstanding  their  disposition 
to  idleness,  are  at  all  times  ready  to  assist  one  another  in  their  labours, 
which  is  a  decided  proof  of  their  sseal  to  oblige.  An  active  life  would 
be  insupportable  to  them;  and  their  greatest  happiness,  next  to 
drunkenness,  seems  to  be  that  of  havin|^  nothing  to  do,  and  to  live  for 
ever  in  tranquil  indolence.  This  is  carried  so  far,  as  in  some  instances 
to  lead  them  to  neglect  the  means  of  providing  the  indispensabl# 
necesssiMS  of  Ufo  (  aad  whole  families  are  frequently  reduced  to  «}| 
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4m  wvaritleB  of  fiuoine,  because  they  would  not  takt  the  pans  oi 
ui««vi«niig  in  fiummer  a  reserve  of  fish,  without  which  they  were  una 
Me  to  hve  in  the  winter.  If  they  are  thus  negligent  in  the  presora- 
tion  of  their  existence,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  more  at- 
tentive to  the  articles  of  cleanliness :  indeed,  they  may  be  reproach- 
ed for  being*  addicted  to  the  contrary  extreme. 

Men  and  women,  without  distinction,  use  the  same  kind  of  gar- 
■lents,  their  dress  only  differing  in  their  under  clo^nr,  which  oen- 
siits  of  trowsers  and  waistcoat  sewed  together,  and  in  tte  cohering  of 
^eir  feet.  The  summer  habits  are  made  of  dressed  skms  witlwat 
hair;  their  winter  garment  is  made  of  deer  or  ram  skins  with  the 
hair  on.  The  household  habit  of  the  men  is  a  girdle  of  leather  with 
a  ba^  before,  and  likewise  a  leather  apron  to  cover  them  behind: 
these  girdles  are  sewed  with  hair  of  different  colours.  The  Kajnt- 
sobadales  used  formerly  to  take  excursions  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
during  the  summer  in  this  dress ;  but  now  they  wear  linen  sbirts, 
i*faich  they  purchase  of  the  Russians. 

The  diet  of  the  Kamtschadales  consists  chiefly  in  fish,  which,  when 
they  have  caught,  they  divide  into  six  parts ;  the  sides  and  tail  are 
bung  up  to  dry ;  the  back  and  thinner  part  of  the  belly  are  prepared 
apart,  and  generally  dried  over  the  fire :  the  head  is  laid  to  soar  in 
pits,  and  then  they  eat  it  hke  salt  fish,  and  esteem  it  much,  though  the 
smell  is  such  that  a  stranger  cannot  endure  it ;  the  ribs,  and  the  flesh 
which  remain  upon  them,  they  hang  up  and  dry,  and  afterwards 
pound  for  use :  the  larger  bones  they  likewise  dry  for  food  for  their 
dogs ;  in  this  manner  they  prepare  the  principal  article  of  their  diet. 

The  second  favourite  food  is  called  caviar;  this  is  made  from  the 
roes  of  fish,  which  they  prepare  in  different  ways.  They  never  take 
a  journey  without  dried  caviar,  and  with  a  pound  of  this,  a  Kamtscfaa- 
dme  can  subsist  for  a  g^at  while  without  any  other  provisions ;  for 
ev^y  birch  and  aide?  tree  furnishes  him  with  bark,  which,  with  the 
dried  caviar,  makes  him  an  agreeable  meal. 

Of  the  J^ode  of  Travelling  in  KamUchatka, 

Houses  are  very  scarce  in  Kamtschatka.  They  merely  serve 
during  the  summer  for  carriage  of  merchandise  and  effects  belong 
ing  to  the  crown,  and  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  Dogs,  how- 
ever abound  in  this  country,  and  serve  cdl  the  purposes  of  carriage. 
They  are  fed  without  difficulty  or  expense ;  m  summer,  which  is 
their  season  for  rest,  little  care  is  taken  of  them ;  they  know  how  to 
proyide  for  themselves,  by  ranging  over  the  country,  and  along  the 
sides  qS  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  punctuality  with  which  they  re- 
turn, is  one  of  the  most  stiking  proofe  of  the  fidelity  of  these  ani- 
mals. When  winter  arrives,  their  labour  and  slavery  begin  anew, 
to  support  which  it  is  necessary  that  these  dogs  should  be  extremely 
vigorous.  They  are  not,  however,  remarkably  large,  but  resemble 
yery  much  our  shepherd  dogs. 

Every  inhabitant  possesses  at  least  five  of  tliese  dogs,  which  they 
use  when  tliey  travel ;  when  they  go  to  the  forests  to  cut  wood ;  and 
for  the  conveyance  of  their  effects  and  provisions,  as  well  as  their 
persons.  These  dofs  are  harnessed  to  a  sledge,  two  and  two  together, 
with  a  single  one  before  as  leader.  This  honour  is  bestowed  on 
tfie  most  Intelligent,  or  the  best  trained  dog ;  and  he  understands 
wonderfully  the  terms  used  by  the  conductor  to  direct  his  course. 
yhe  number  of  dogs  that  it  is  necessary  to  harness  depends  upon  tiie 
s»ad ;  where  it  is  little  more  than  the  weight  of  the  person  who 
iio?iis  tiie  sledge,  it  is  considered  as  a  common  sledge,  and  tlie  f 
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CVXMatB  of  five  do^.  The  harness  is  made  of  leatiier.  It  piBSet  oa* 
der  the  neck,  that  is,  upon  the  hreast  of  these  steeds,  and  is  joined  to 
the  sledge  by  a  strap  three  feet  long,  in  the  manner  of  a  trace :  tlio 
dogs  are  also  fastened  tc^etlier  by  couples  passed  tlirough  their  col 
lars,  and  these  collars  are  frequently  covered  with  bear-skin,  by  way 
of  ornament. 

The  form  of  the  sledge  is  like  that  of  an  oblong  basket,  the  two 
extremities  of  which  are  elevated  in  a  curve.  Its  lengpth  k  abeni 
three  feet,  and  its  breadth  scarcely  exceeds  one  foot.  This  kind  of 
basket,  which  composes  the  body  of  the  sledge,  is  of  very  thin  wood; 
the  sides  are  of  open  work,  and  ornamented  with  straps  of  different 
colours.  The  seat  of  the  charioteer  is  covered  with  bear-skin,  and 
raised  about  three  ie^  from  the  ground,  upon  four  legs,  which  are 
^tened  to  two  parallel  planks,  three  or  four  inches  broad ;  these 
planks  serve  as  supports  and  skates.  The  driver  has  nothing  in  his 
Land  but  a  curved  stick,  which  serves  him  both  for  a  rudder  and  a 
whip.  Iron  rings  are  suspended  at  one  end  of  the  stick,  as  well  for 
emament  as. for  the  sake  of  encouraging  the  dogs,  by  the  noise  which 
these  kind  of  bells  make,  a&d  which  are  frequently  jingkd  for  thai 
purpose :  the  other  end  is  sometimes  pointed  with  iron,  to  make  an 
easier  impression  upon  the  ice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  serves  to  exr 
cite  the  surdour  of  these  animals. 

Dogs  that  are  well  trained  have  no  need  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
conductor ;  if  he  strike  the  ice  with  his  stick,  they  will  go  to  the 
left ;  if  he  strike  the  le^s  of  the  sledge  they  will  go  to  the  right ;  and, 
when  he  wishes  them  to  stop,  he  has  only  to  place  the  stick  between 
the  snow  and  the  front  of  the  sledge.  When  they  slacken  their  pace, 
and  become  careless  and  inattentive  to  the  signals  or  to  his  voice,  he 
throws  his  stick  at  them ;  but  then  the  utmost  address  is  necessary 
to  regain  it,  as  he  proceeds  rapidly  along ;  and  this  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  strongest  tests  of  the  skill  of  the  conductor. 

Mode  of  Huntings  and  Method  of  Calculation, 
Thsse  people  counterfeit,  with  great  address,  the  postures  and 
motions  of  the  bear,  who  may  perhaps  be  called  with  some  propriety 
their  dancing  master ;  the  manner  in  ^  which  they  hunt  this  aniinal 
may  be  thus  described.  There  are  various  modes  of  attacking  it ; 
sometimes  they  lay  snares  for  it :  under  a.  heavy  trap,  supported  in 
t}3e  air  by  a  scaffolding  sufficiently  high,  they  place  some  kind  of  bait 
to  attract  the  bear,  and  which  he  no  sooner  smells  and  perceives,  than 
he  eafferly  advances  to  devour,  and  is  instantly  crushed  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  trap. 

The  Kamtschadales  are  in  possession  of  very  little  knowledge ;  on 
every  subject  their  ideas  are  extremely  limited.  It  is  diverting  to 
observe  them  attempt  to  reckon  above  ten ;  for  having  counted  the 
fingers  of  both  hands,  they  clap  them  together,  which  signifies  ten. 
Then  they  begin  with  their  toes  and  count  to  twenty ;  after  which 
they  arc  quite  confounded,  and  cry  metcha  ?  that  is,  where  shall  I 
take  more  ?  They  divide  the  year  mto  ten  months,  some  of  which  are 
I^foger  and  some  shorter,  and  withou*t  any  regard  to  the  changes  of 
ttie  moon,  but  by  the  order  of  particular  occurrences  that  happen  in 
Chose  i»egions.  They  commonly  divide  the  period  that  we  call  a  year 
into  two,  so  that  the  summer  makes  one  year  and  t^  winter  another. 
The  former  begins  in  May,  the  latter  in  November.  They  do  not 
distinguish  the  days  by  any  particular  appellation,  nor  form  them  into 
weeks  and  months,  nor  do  they  know  how  many  days  there  are  in  a 
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year     Their  epochs  are  marked  by  memorable  events,  as  the  arrira} 
of  tlie  Russians,  &c. 

Religion  of  the  Kamtachadales. 

Tbs  Christian  relijpon  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
conquerors,  but  the  inhabitants  know  little  more  of  it  tlian  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism.  They  are  tg-noraut  of  the  very  first  principles  of 
christiaBity.  As  to  their  inclinations,  they  follow  the  impulse  of  their 
passions.  Many  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  are  chamans,  or  be- 
lierers  in  the  witchcraft  of  their  pretended  sorcerers.  They  dread 
the  Russian  priests,  and  do  all  they  can  to  avoid  meeting^  them,  which, 
ii  they  are  not  able  to  effect,  they  act  the  hypocrite,  tiO  they  can  find 
a  convenient  opportunity  to  make  an  escape.  They  pay  a  seciet 
homage  to  their  g^od  Kojutka,  and  place  in  him  so  entire  a  confidence,' 
that  they  address  their  prayers  to  him,  when  they  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taimng-  any  tioon,  or  of  eng^g^ng  in  any  enterpnse.  When  they  e;o 
to  the  chase  they  abstain  from  washing  themselves,  and  are  carenil 
not  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  they  invoke  their  Koutka,  and  the 
first  animal  they  catch  is  sacrificed  to  him.  After  this  act  of  devo- 
tion they  conceive  that  their  chase  will  be  successful :  on  the  con* 
trary  if  they  were  to  cross  themselves,  they  would  despair  of  catch- 
ing any  Uiing.  To  the  same  deity  they  consecrate  their  new-bom 
children,  who  are  destined  to  become  chamand. 

The  great  veneration  of  these  people  for  sorcerers  can  scarcely  be 
conceived ;  it  approaches  to  insanity,  and  is  really  to  be  pitied ;  for 
the  extravag^t  and  wild  absurdities  by  which  these  ms^cians  keep 
alive  the  credulity  of  their  friends,  excite  the  indignation  rather  than 
the  laughter  of  eye-witnesses.  This  superstition  is  confined  to  but  a 
email  part  of  the  Karatschadales,  who  do  not  now  profess  their  art 
openly,  nor  g^ve  the  same  splendour  they  once  did  to  their  necro- 
mancy. 

In  iCamtschatka,  the  animals  called  gluttons  employ  a  singular 
stratagem  for  killing  fallow-deer.  They  climb  up  a  tree,  and  carry 
with  tbem  a  quantity  of  that  species  of  moss  of  which  the  deer  are 
rery  fimd.  When  &,  deer  approaches  near  the  tree,  the  glntton 
throws  down  the  moss ;  if  he  stop  to  eat  tl^e  moss,  the  c'lutton  instant- 
ly darts  down  upon  his  back,  and  after  fixing  himself  between  the 
horns,  tears  out  his  eyes,  which  torments  the  animal  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  whether  to  put  an  end  to  its  pain,  or  to  free  itself  from  the  ene- 
my, it  strikes  its  head  against  the  trees  till  it  falls  down  dead.  The 
glutton  divides  the  flesh  of  the  deer  into  convenient  portions,  and 
'ionceals  them  in  the  earth  to  serve  for  future  pro  isions. 


CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

Tonquin  is  bounded  N.  by  China;  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Tonqnin;  8. 
b"^  Cochin-China;  and  W.  by  Laos. 

The  Chinese  empire  is  that  immense  triangular  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Altay  mountains  on  the  north,  and  the  Himmaleh  nHran- 
tains  on  the  south ;  and  between  Independent  Tartary  on  the  west, 
and  the  Pacific  ocean  and  sea  of  Japan  on  the  east.  It  is  bounded 
by  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  N.  and  by  Hindoostan  and  Farther  India 
on  the  8.  In  extent  of  territory  it  is  the  second,  and  in  population  the 
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first  empire  od  the  globe.  The  number  of  square  miles  is  estunated 
by  Hassel  at  4,320,000. 

This  empire  consists  of  China  Proper,  Tibet,  Corea,  and  seTeral 
other  countries  which  g^  under  the  general  name  of  Chinese  Tartarj 

China  Proper  is  bounded  N.  by  Chinese  Tartary,  from  which  it  u 
separated  by  a  great  artificial  wall  runninfi;>  along  the  whole  frontier, 
a  distance  of  1500  miles;  £.  by  the  Yellow  sea  and  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  S.  £.  by  the  China  sea;  S.  by  Farther  India ;  and  W»  by 
Tibet.  It  extends  from  20^  to  41°  N.  latitude,  and  from  96^  to  IS^ 
E.  long.    The  area  is  vs^uely  computed  at  1,800,000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  China  has  been  a  subject  of  much  speculation 
The  number  of  333,000,000,  which  was  given  by  a  mandarin  to  Lord 
Macartney,  as  founded  on  official  data,  seems  abandoned  on  all  handi 
as  an  empty  vaunt.  Geographers  now  generally  place  it  somewhere 
about  150,000,000.  This  amount  does  not  muoh  exceed  the  propor- 
tion of  100  to  the  square  mile. 

Corea  is  a  large  country,  situated  immediately  east  of  China,  and 
consisting  of  a  peninsula,  formed  on  one  side  by  the  YeUow  sea,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  sea  of  Japan.  It  may  be  about  400  miles  long 
and  150  broad. 

The  name  of  Chinese  Tartary  is  commonly  applied  to  all  that 

?art  of  the  Chinese  empire  not  included  in  China  Proper,  Tibet,  or 
*orea.  It  extends  from  these  countries  on  the  south  to  the  Russiaa 
dominions  on  the  north,  and  from  the  sea  of  Japan  in  tiie  east  to  In^ 
depend^it  Taitary.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  inhabited  by  wan* 
dering  tribes,  but  only  the  western  part  is  occupied  ^y  the  proper 
Tartars,  the  rest  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Mongols  and  the 
Mantohoos,  who  are  entirely  distinct  fnnn  them. 

Of  the  Government  of  China, 

The  Chinese  monarchy  has  existed,  if  we  may  believe  their  own 
accounts,  with  but  few  changes,  for  nearly  four  thousand  years.  Be- 
fore their  connexion  and  commerce  with  the  Dutch,  they  had  never 
heard  of  a  republic ;  nor  can  they  now  comprehend  how  a  great  na^ 
tion  can  be  regularly  governed  without  a  kmg.  They  have  a  great 
ahhorrence  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  ^lieve  that  the  omiga- 
tion  which  is  laid  on  tneir  kings  not  to  abuse  tneir  power,  is  the  best 
means  of  confirming  and  establishing  them  in  their  g^emment. 

An  unbounded  authority  is  given  to  the  emperor  by  the  laws  ;  but 
the  same  laws  lay  upon  him  a  necessity  to  use  his  power  with  mode- 
ration and  discretion,  which  are  the  two  props  that  have  so  long  sup- 
ported the  great  fabric  of  the  Chinese  monarchy.  The  first  princi- 
ple instilled  into  the  people  at  large,  is  to  respect  their  prince  with 
so  high  a  veneration  as  almost  to  ^ore  him.  They  style  him  the  son 
of  heaven,  and  the  only  master  of  the  world.  His  commands  are  in- 
disputable, and  his  words  sacred.  He  seldom  shows  himself  to  the 
people,  and  is  never  spoken  to  but  on  the  knees.  When  he  is  ill,  the 
palace  is  full  of  mandarins,  who  spend  their  whole  time  in  a  large 
court,  offering  petitions  to  heaven  in  behalf  of  their  prince's  cure. 
No  weather,  no  inconvenience,  can  excuse  them  from  this  duty :  so 
long  as  the  emperor  is  in  pain  or  in  danger,  the  people  seem  to  feat 
nothing  but  the  loss  of  him. 

Self-interest  is  no  small  occasion  of  the  ^reat  respect  which  is 
shown  him  by  bis  subjects  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  is  proclaimed  emperon 
the  whole  authority  of  the  empire  is  in  his  hands,  and  the  fortoaes  cw 
bis  subjects  are  entirely  at  his  disposal. 
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Ist,  All  places  of  honour  and  profit  arc  in  his  gift.  Honesty,  learn- 
ing, experience,  and  gravity  of  behaviour,  are  "said  to  be  the  only 
qusdificatious  to  ensure  success  to  the  candidate  for  any  post  or  trust 
of  d%nity.  As  the  emperor  has  the  sole  choice  of  all  officers  of  state» 
«o  he  dismisses  without  ceremony  those  who  are  deficient  in  thfeir  dnt^. 

2d,  He  has  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his 
subjects.  Offenders  are  arraigned  and  tried  in  the  different  pTo> 
vinees,  but  the  sentence  is  always  presented  to  the  emperor,  who 
either  confirms  or  rejects  it,  as  he  pleases.  He  can  lay  what  taxes  be 
-  thinks  fit  ii{>on  his  subjects  to  supply  the  pressing  wants,  and  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  state.  This  power  is  seldom  made  use  of,  and 
there  is  a  custom  every  year  of  exempting  a  province,  sometimes  two 
or  three,  from  their  usual  taxes,  if  they  have  suffered  through  sick- 
ness or  dearth. 

-  3d,  The  right  of  making  peace  and  war  belongs  to  the  emperor : 
he  may  make  what  treaties,  and  upon  what  terms  he  pleases,  provided 
^hey  are  not  dishonourable  to  the  kingdom.  The  judgments  passed 
by  him  are  irrevocable,  and  his  sovereign  courts  and  viceroys  dare 
not  use  the  least  delay  in  registering  them :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sentences  pronounced  by  their  parliaments  or  other  magistrates, 
ore  not  obligatory  till  thejr  are  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 

'  4th,  Ano&er  smgnlar  circumstance  belonging  to  the  Chinese  go« 
remment,  is  the  right  that  the  emperor  has  of  choosing  his  successor, 
which  he  may  elect  not  only  from  the  royal  family,  but  from  among 
his  other  subjects.  And  there  have  been  emperors  who,  finding  none 
of  their  family  able  to  support  the  dignity  of  a  crown,  have  chosen 
for  their  successors  persons  of  mean  birth  and  fortunes,  but  eminent 
for  virtue  and  understanding.  Examples  of  this  nature  are  not,  how- 
ever, very  common,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  chpice  does 
not  fall  according  t5  seniority,  which,  in  China,  never  occasions  any 
eivil  commotions  or  rebellions. 

-  5th,  The  grave  itself  does  not  put  an  end  to  his  power  over  his  sub- 
iectfiP,  which  is  exel<eisecf  even  upcn  the  dead,  whom  he  disgraces  or 

-honours,  when  he  hais  a  mind  either  to  reward  or  punish  themselves 
or  tiieir  families.  He  confers  upon  them,  after  their  decease,  titles 
of  honour ;  canonizes  theih  as  saints,  or,  according  to  their  lang^iage, 
^*  makes^them  n^ked  spirits."  Sometimes  he  builds  them  temples, 
and,' if  their"  Admfakisb^tion  of  public  affairs  hBgsbeen  very  beneficial, 
or  their  virtues  remarkably  eminent,  he  commands  the  people  to  ho- 
nour them  as  gods.  The  emperor  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  the 
tihief  priest  and  principal  servant  of  religfion;  and  there  are  cere- 
tnonies  and  public  sacrificeis  which  he  alone  is  thought  worthy  to  of- 
fer np  to  the  great  Creator  of  heaven. 

6th,  The  emperor  may  change  the  figure  and  character  of  the  let- 
ters, abolish  charaicters-  already  received,  or  form  new  ones.  He 
may  forbid  the  use  of  smy  commonly  received  expression  or  modes 
of  phrase,  and  introduce  others  which  have  hitherto  been  esteemed 
obsolete  and  uncouth. 

•  Notwithstanding  these  unlimited  powers,  yet  there  are  three  cnr- 
<cumstances  which,  if  an  emperor  has  any  regard  to  his  reputation, 
will  prevail  with  him  to  govern  by  the  rules  of  strict  justice. 

The  first  of  which  is,  that  the  old  law-givers  have  always  made  it 
■m  stan(!tng  maxim  that  kings  are  properly  the  fathers  of  their  people, 
and  hence  the  title  most  honourable  and  esteemed  among  them  is  that 
lof  to  jTow,  or  grandfather.  Their  philosophers  constantly  maintain 
tiiat  the  state  is  but  a  large  family,  and  that  he  who  knows  hcvwto  gor 
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?ttrD  the  one,  is  the  best  capable  of  ruling^  the  other.  And  nonrtnes 
will  compensate  in  a  prince  the  want  of  affection  for  his  peoi>le. 

Secondly  f  every  mandarine  may  tell  the  emperor  of  his  faults,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  the  veneration  and  pro- 
found respect  which  is  due  to  him. 

Thirdly,  if  the  emperors  have  any  regard  for  their  reputation,  the 
manner  in  which  their  histories  are  written  is  alone  sufficient  to  re> 
strain  them  within  the  bounds  of  rectitude. 

A  certain  number  of  men,  who,  being*  chosen  on  ac<;oant  of  their 
learning  and  impartiality,  observe,  with  every  degree  of  exactness, 
all  the  actions  and  even  words  of  their  prince;  eaco  of  these  persons 
by  himself,  and  without  any  commumcation  witli  the  others,  sets 
down  on  loose  slips  of  paper  the  various  occurrences  as  they  happen, 
and  then  puts  them  through  a  chink,  into  an  office  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  In  these  papers  both  the  emperor^s  virtues  and  faults  are 
set  down  with  Uberly  and  impartiality :  and  in  order  that  neither  fear 
on  the  one  side,  ngr  hope  on  the  other,  may  bias  these  biographers^ 
this  office  is  never  opened  during  that  prince's  life,  or  while  any  of 
his  iamilj  sit  on  the  throne.  When  the  crown  goes  into  another 
line,  which  often  happens,  all  these  loose  memoirs  are  collected  and 
compared,  and  a  true  history  of  the  emperor  written  from  them,  to 
propose  him  as  an  example  to  posterity,  if  he  has  acted  wisely ;  or 
to  expose  him  to  common  censure  and  odium,  if  he  has  been  negli- 
g^ent  of  his  own  duty  and  the  public  welfare. 

In  the  common  forms  of  government,  the  emperor  has  two  sove- 
reign councils ;  the  one  is  called  the  extraordinary  council,  and  is 
compoksed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  only ;  the  other,  called  the 
council  in  ordinary,  has,  besides  the  princes,  several  ministers  of 
state.  Besides  these,  there  are  at  Pekm  six  sovereign  courts,  whose 
authority  extends  all  over  the  provinces  of  China.  Each  of  these 
courts  have  different  business  assi^ed  them,  but  affairs  of  g^'eot  im- 
portance cannot  be  concluded  and  brought  to  maturity  without  the 
mutual  concurrence  of  them  all.  Thus  m  the  instance  of  war ;  the 
number  of  troops,  the  qualities  of  their  officers,  the  marching  of  the 
armies,  are  provided  for  by  the  fourth  court,  but  the  money  to  pay 
them  with  must  be  had  of  the  second. 

The  provinces  are  under  the  inspection  of  two  kinds  of  viceroys. 
One  sort  has  the  government  of  one  province  only ;  the  others  have 
the  jurisdiction  oftwo,  three,  or  four  provinces.  The  power  of  vice- 
roy is  ever  extensive,  but  counterpoised  by  that  of  the  great  manda- 
rines about  him,  who  may  accuse  him,  when  they  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  public  jg^ood. 

The  people  have  also  the  right  of  petitioning  the  emperor  against 
their  governors.  And  the  more  effectually  to  protect  private  persons, 
whose  complaints  cannot  always  reach  the  ears  of  the  prinee,  secret 
spies,  persons  of  known  wisdom  and  reputation,  are  dispersed  up  and 
down  in  every  province,  who  inform  themselves  in  what  manner  the 
mandarines  lihave  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  and  bring  those 
to  punishment  whom  they  discover  to  be  guilty  of  acts  of  oppression. 

Sometimes  the  emperor  himself  visits  his  provinces  in  person,  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  all  his  subjects.  ^  In  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions, the  late  emperor  met  an  old  man  weeping ;  and  upon  inquir- 
ing the  cause  of  his  tears,  the  man,  ignorant  of  the  dignity  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  replied,  "  I  had  but  one  son,  who 
was  the  comfort  and  support  of  my  life ;  of  him  I  have  been  deprived 
by  the  niandaxine,  and  thus  rendered  miserable  during  the  remalndeiP 
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^ my  life;  for  bow  can  I,  poor  and  friendless, oblige  so  great  a  mn^^ 
AS  he  is  to  make  me  restitution  ?"  *•*•  This  may  not  be  so  difficnlt  as 
you  imagine,"  said  the  emperor ;  "  lead  me  to  the  mandarine's  hoii8«».  s 
which  being  done,  and  the  mandarine  convicted  of  the  vic^ence  of 
which  he  was  accused,  the  emperor  condemned  him  to  instant  death, 
•od  gaye  to  the  afflicted  father  the  office  of  the  criminal,  at  the  same 
time  strictly  charging  him  to  execute  it  with  equity,  lest  he  aho 
should  be  made  an  example  to  others. 

In  tracing  the  manners  of  the  Chinese,  very  little'resemblance  will 
be  found  to  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  known  world ;  and  what 
is  verr  remarkable,  every  custonijpractised  some  thousand  years  ago, 
is  still  preserved  among  them.  The  caprice  of  fashion,  and  the  rage 
for  novelty,  so  conspicuous  in  the  manners  of  many  of  the  polished 
nations  orEurope  have  never  affected  the  Chinese  character. 

Of  the  Persons  of  the  Chinese, 

The  Chinese  are  large  and  fat  men,  with  well-proportioned  limbi, 
round  broad  faces,  smedl  eyes,  large  eye-brows,  high  eye-lids,  and 
small  sunk  noses.  They  have  only  seven  or  eight  tufts  of  hair  oo 
each  lip,  and  very  little  on  the  chin.  Those  who  live  in  the  southern 
provinces  are  browner  and  more  tawny  than  those  in  the  northern 
parts. 

After  comparing  the  descriptions  given  by  various  \  oyagers,  of  the 
Tartars  and  Chinese,  M.  Buffon  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  the  same  people,  and  that  all  the  difference  bctwe^i 
them  proceed  entirely  from  climate,  and  the  mixture  of  races.  In 
tiiis  opinion  he  is  fortified  by  Chardin,  ''  The  size,"  says  this  celebrat- 
ed traveller,  **  of  the  Tartars  is  about  four  inches  less  than  that  of 
Europeans ;  and  they  are  thicker  in  the  same  proportion.  Their 
complexion  is  copper-coloured,  their  faces  are  broad  and  flat,  their 
noses  are  compressed,  and  their  eyes  are  small.  Now  these  are  the 
exact  features  of  the  Chinese;  for,  after  a  more  minute  examination 
during  my  travels,  I  found  that  all  the  people  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
have  the  same  configuration  of  face,  and  nearly  the  same  stature. 
From  tiiis  circumstance  I  was  induced  to  think,  that  all  these  peo- 
ple sprung  from  the  same  source ;  for  differences  of  colour  proceed 
entirely  from  climate,  and  the  manner  of  living :  and  vaneties  in 
manners  ori^nate  from  the  soU,  and  from  the  degrees  of  opulence 
enjoyed  by  diffenent  nations." 

Of  Chinese  J^arria^es, 

Great  attention  has  ever  been  paid  in  China  to  public  decency. 
Marriage  is  particularly  protected,  as  well  by  the  authority  of  the 
hiw  as  by  the  general  spirit  of  order  and  decorum.  The  adulterer 
n  always  punished  with  death,  and  the  same  punishment  is  usually 
inflicted  upon  him  who  seduces  an  unmarried  woman  from  the  paths 
of  rectitude. 

A  Chinese  enters  into  the  married  state  often  without  ever  having 
seen  the  woman  he  espouses ;  he  knows  nothing  of  her  but  what  be 
learns  from  some  female  relation,  who  acts  the  part  of  a  match-maker. 
But  if  he  is  imposed  on,  either  with  respect  to  her  age  or  figure,  he 
may  obtain  a  divorce.  The  same  matrons  who  negotiate  Sxe  mar- 
riage determine  also  the  sum  which  the  intended  husband  must  pay  to 
tlie  parents  of  the  bride;  for,  in  China,  a  father  g^ves  no  dowry  to 
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his  daughter,  but  receives  a  certain  sum  from  his  son-in-law  aa  a 
purcha^. 

The  parents  of  the  bride  fix  the  day  of  marriage,  always  taking 
care  to  consult  the  calendar,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  one  that  is 
ferourable  to  so  important  an  event.  At  the  appointed  time  the  bride 
is  placed  in  a  chair  or  close  palankin,  and  is  surrounded  by  persons 
of  both  sexes,  carrying  torches  and  flambeaux,  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

A  troop  of  musicians,  with  fifes,  drums,  and  hautboys,  march  before 
the  chair ;  and  her  family  follow  behind.  The  key  of  the  chair  in 
which  she  is  shut  up  is  committed  to  the  care  of  a  trusty  servant,  to 
be  delivered  to  the  husband  only,  who,  richly^  dressed,  waits  at  his 
^te  for  the  arrival  of  the  procession.  When  it  approaches,  tlie  key 
IS  put  into  his  hands  by  means  of  which  at  the  first  glance  he  learns 
his  fortune. 

If  he  is  discontented  with  his  intended  spouse,  he  suddenly  shuts 
the  cbair,  and  sends  her  back  to  her  relations ;  but  to  get  rid  of  her 
it  costs  him  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  he  gave  to  obtain  her. 

If  the  husband  is  contented,  she  descends  from  her  chair,  and  en- 
ters the  house;  she  is  then  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  women, 
who  partake  of  an  entertainment,  and  remain  with  her  the  whole 
day;  the  male  part  of  the  guests  are  treated  in  like  manner  by  the 
husband.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  prevails  in  all  Chinese  g^rand 
entertainments :  the  women  amuse  themselves  separately,  and  the 
men  do  the  same  in  another  apartment.  The  pomp  increases  ac- 
cording to  the  riches  and  rank  of  the  parties. 

Chinese  Women, 

Ths  Chinese  women  seldom  quit  their  apartment,  which  is  situated 
in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  house,  and  there  tiiey  live  secluded 
from  all  society  but  that  of  their  domestics.  There  must  be  two 
apartments  in  every  house,  the  interior  for  the  woman,  and  the  exte> 
nor  for  the  husband.  These  must  be  separated  bv  a  wooden  partition 
or  wall,  and  the  door  carefully  guarded.  The  husband  is  not  at  liber^ 
to  enter  the  inner  apartment,  nor  may  the  wife  quit  it  without  a  suf* 
ficient  causer  A  wife  is  not  mistress  of  herself,  she  has  nothing  at  her 
own  disposal,  and  can  give  no  orders  but  within  the  precincts  of  her 
own  apartment,  to  which  all  her  authority  is  confinea. 

The  strictness  with  r^^rd  to  the  women  seems  to  be  dispensed 
with  in  some  cases :  for  in  the  processions  exhibited  by  the  British 
embassy  under  Lord  Macartney,  the  female  spectators  composed  at 
least  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number,  who  appeared  to  be  extremely 
diverted,  and  curious  in  their  several  inquiries. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  women  live  in  a 
gpreater  state  of  humiliation  than  in  China.  Those  whose  husbands 
are  of  high  rank  are  always  confined ;  those  of  the  second  class  are 
a  sort  of  upper  servants,  deprived  of  all  liberiy ;  while  those  of  the 
lower  are  partakers  with  the  men  of  the  severest  kind  of  labour; 
and  if  they  become  mothers,  it  is  an  additional  burden,  since,  while 
at  work,  they  carry  the  child  tied  upon  the  back.  Such  is  the  fate 
of  the  Chinese  women,  who  endure  it  with  a  patience  and  submission 
which  habit  alone  can  teach. 

Chinese  Education, 
At  tiie  age  of  six  the  males  are  made  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
the  principal  parts  of  the  world.    At  eight  they  are  instructed  in  the 
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'ales  of  politeocss.  The  calendar  becomes  their  study  at  the  ag^e  n< 
lioe,  aod  at  ten  they  are  sent  to  a  public  school,  where  they  Icarti 
eading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  From  thirteen  till  fifteen  they  are 
aught  music  ;  and  every  tiling  which  they  sing  consists  of  moral 
>recepts.  They  are  then  taught  to  handle  the  bow,  and  to  mount  on 
lorseback.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  they  receive  the  first  cap,  if 
hey  are  judged  to  deserve  it;  and  then  they  are  permitted  to  wear 
ilk  dresses,  ornamented  with  furs. 

In  every  city  and  town,  and  almost  in  ever}' village,  there  are  piib- 
ic  schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  sciences.  But  pare.its 
K>s8essed  of  a  certain  fortune,  provide  preceptors  for  their  cnildren 
it  home,  who  endeavour  to  form  their  minds  to  virtue,  and  to  make 
hem  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  history  of  their  country'. 

The  education  of  females  is  intended  to  give  them  a  taste  for  soli- 
ude,  and  to  inspire  them  with  habits  of  modesty  and  taciturnity.  II 
heir  parents  are  rich,  they  are  instructed  in  all  sorts  of  needle-work, 
md  to  play  upon  different  instruments  of  mtisic,  in  order  that  their 
;harms  and  accomplishments  may  render  them  agreeable  to  the  per- 
K)ns  into  whose  hands  they  may  chance  to  fall. 

The  handsomest  are  generally  bought  for  the  court  and  principal 
nandarines.  One  who  unites  beauty  with  other  accomplishments 
etches  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  louis-d'ors, 
vhile  there  are  some  who  sell  for  less  than  one  hundred.  Hence  it 
8  evident  that  the  women  in  China,  even  among  the  first  personages 
>f  the  empire,  are  considered  and  treated  as  an  article  of  trade. 

Chinese  Amusements. 

As  the  Chinese  employ  most  of  their  time  in  attending  to  tfie  se- 
rious duties  of  life,  they  can  bestow  but  a  small  portion  on  amuse- 
Tients.  The  sports  of  the  chase  are  free  to  every  inhabitant  of  Chi- 
la.  Whoever  wishes  to  enjoy  them  alone,  causes  a  great  quantity  of 
^rae  to  be  shut  in  a  close  park.  Everv  farmer  is  at  liberty  to' kill 
he  game  which  come  on  his'  fields.  Fishing  is  considered  as  an 
imusement,  as  well  as  an  object  of  commerce.  They  catch  fish  by 
lets  oniifferent  kinds,  and  private  people  employ  a  line.  Birds  are 
dso  trained  to  catch  fish,  in  the  same  manner  as  dog^  are  taught  to 
}ur8ue  game. 

This  method  of  fishing  is  practised  in  boats,  numbers  of  which  may 
3e  seen  on  the  water  at  sun-rising,  with  the  fishing  birds  perched  on 
:heir  prows.  The  men,  having  made  several  turns  with  their  boats, 
aeat  tne  water  with  one  of  their  oars,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  birds 
:o  disperse  themselves,  plunge  into  the  river,  and  seize  by  the  middle 
jf  hat  fish  they  can ;  they  tlien  rise  to  the  surface,  and  each  carries  its 
3aptlve  to  the  boat  to  which  it  belongs.  The  fisherman  receives  the 
ish  from  the  birds,  which  they  are  prevented  from  swallowing  by  a 
•ing  placed  on  the  gullet  for  the  purpose.  When  they  have  done 
!ishmg,  the  ring  is  taken  off,  and  they  are  then  suffered  to  feed.  If 
he  fish  taken  happen  to  be  too  large  for  the  strength  of  the  bird, 
mother  will  come  to  his  assistance :  one  takes  it  by  the  head,  and 
mother  by  the  tail,  and  in  this  manner  they  transport  it  to  (heir  master. 

Another  method  of  fishing,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Chinese,  is  this: 
hey  nail,  in  a  sloping  direction,  upon  the  ed^e  of  a  long  narrow  boat. 
i.  board  of  two  feet  wide,  which,  from  its  shining  hue,  represents  the 
3olour  of  the  water  at  moonlight,  the  only  time  this  mode  of  fishing 
is  practised.    The  fish  mistake  the  plank  for  the  water,  throw  them 
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idfes  upon  it,  and  £iUr  into  the  boat.    The  soldiers  fish  with  bows 
and  arrows,  tridents,  &c. 

The  Chinese  have  a  singular  method  of  playing-  shuttlecock*  Se- 
veral  youngs  men  stand  in  a  circle,  but  they  are  not  allowed,  upon  any 
consideration,  to  make  use  of  the  hand  or  arm  in  the  game. .  When 
once  the  shuttlecock  is  thrown  up,  they  by  turns  take  a  short  mo, 
and  spring^ing  from  the  ground,  meet  the  descending  shuttlecock  with 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  drive  it  again  with  great  force  and  velocity 
into  the  air.  In  this  game  the  Chinese  are  so  expert,  that  they  sel- 
dom miss  their  mark,  and  venr  rarely  fail  in  giving  it  the  proper  di- 
rection. With  the  games  of  chance  their  nation  is  wholly  unac- 
quainted, nor  are  the  people  allowed  to  indulge  in  any  amuseme&t 
not  authorized  by  law.  "^ 

Dress  of  the  Chinese, 

The  Chinese  dress  consists  of  a  vest,  which  reaches  to  the  ground; 
the  sleeves  are  very  wide  towards  the  shoulder,  and  grow  narrower 
as  they  approach  the  wrist,  where  they  terminate  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  covering  the  hands,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The  Chinese  wear  a  large  girdle  of  flkk 
round  the  waist,  from  which  is  suspended  a  sheath  with  a  kind  of 
knife,  and  two  small  sticks,  which  they  use  at  their  meals. 

Under  this-  robe  they  wear  drawers  suited  to  the  season.  In  sum 
mer  thej[  are  made  of  linen ;  those  for  winter  are  satin  lined  with  fur 
Their  shirts  are  in  like  manner  adapted  to  the  season ;  and  under  the 
shirt  a  Chinese  generally  wears  a  silk  net,  which  prevents  it  from  ad- 
hering to  the  skin.  Their  necks  are  always  bare  in  warm  weather ; 
but  in  winter  they  wear  a  collar  joined  to  their  robe,  made  of  silk, 
sable,  or  fox's  skin.  That  of  the  mandarines,  and  people  of  quality, 
■  is  lined  throughout  with  sable  brought  from  Tartary.  In  the  spring 
it  is  lined  with  ermine.  Above  their  robe  they  wear  a  kind  of  sur- 
tout  with  wide  sleeves,  lined  in  the  same  manner. 

In  China  the  law  has  regulated  every  thing  that  relates  to  dress, 
and  has  even  fixed  the  colours  that  distinguish  the  different  conditions 
The  emperor  and  princes  of  the  blood  wear  yellow ;  certain  manda- 
rines are  permitted  to  wear  satin  of  a  red  ^ound  upon  the  days  of 
ceremony,  but  in  general  they  are  clothed  m  black,  blue,  or  violet. 
The  colour  to  which  the  common  people  are  confined  is  blue  or 
black,  and  their  dress  is  always  composed  of  plain  common  cloth. 

The  Chinese  shave  their  heads,  preserving  only  a  small  portion  of 
hair  on  the  top,  which  is  generally  suffered  to  grow  very  long.  This 
part  of  their  dress  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  by  the  Tartars,  who 
subdued  them,  and  who,  in  every  other  respect,  adopted  the  laws, 
manners,  and  constitution  of  the  people  whom  they  had  conquered. 
In  summer  they  wear  a  pyramidal  cap,  lined  with  satin,  and  covered 
with  cane  neatl]^'  wrought  To  the  top  they  fix  a  large  tuft  of  red 
hair,  which,  falling  down,  covers  it  to  the  brim. 

People  of  condition  wear  boots  made  of  satin,  silk,  or  cotton,  when 
they  go  out,  but  at  home  they  wear  slippers  made  of  silk  stuff.  A 
Chm^,  dressed  according  to  rule,  would  consider  it  as  great  an 
omission  to  forget  his  fan,  as  it  would  be  to  forget  his  boots. 

Tlie  dress  of  the  Chinese  women  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by 

Modesty  herself.     Their  robes  are  close  at  top,  and  yerj  long.    The 

-  head-dress  consists  in  arranging  their  several  curls,  which  are  inter- 

fperaed  with  small  tufts  of  gold  or  silver  flowers.    Young  ladies  wear 

UBO  a  kind  of  bonnet  covered  with  stuff  or  silk,  and  adorned  wi& 
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pearii,  tomondt,  and  other  costly  ornamcDts.  We  must  not  oimt 
the  custom  of  confining  the  women's  feet  to  the  size  with  which  they 
•ame  into  the  world,  said  which  was  once  very  general  in  China,  but 
now  grown  into  disuse,  except  among  ^e  most  unenlightened  of  the 
people.  The  means  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  are  as  follow : 
when  a  female  is  bom,  the  nurse  wraps  up  its  feet,  and  confines 
them  with  a  rery  close  bandage ;  and  this  torture  must  be  endured 
vntil  the  foot  has  ceased  to  grow. 

White  is  the  colour  for  mourning  among  the  Chinese.  A  son  baa 
DO  right  to  wear  it  while  his  father  and  mother  are  alive,  but  he  can 
wear  no  other  for  three  years  after  their  death ;  and  even  when  thn 
mourning  is  ended,  his  clothes  ever  after  must  be  of  one  colour.  The 
use  of  silks  and  furs  is  forbidden  tcT  children  by  the  law,  which  kas 
even  prescribed  the  time  at  which  they  may  first  wear  a  cap,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  must  be  given  them.  The  master  of  the  ceremo« 
nies  places  the  cap  upon  their  heads,  and  addresses  them  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  Consider  that  you  now  receive  the  dress  of  those  who 
have  attained  to  maturitjT)  and  that  you  cease  to  be  children :  re- 
nounce, therefore,  all  childish  thoughts  and  inclinations,  assume  a 
grave  and  serious  behaviour,  apply  with  resolution  to  the  study  of 
virtue  and  wisdom,  and  endeavour  to  merit  a  long  and  happy  life*" 

Of  Chinese  Employments  and  Trades, 

I  OBSERVED,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  a  great  number  of  butchers* 
shops ;  the  mode  of  cutting  up  their  meat  resembles  our  own  ;  nor 
can  the  markets  of  London  boast  a  better  supply  of  flesh  than  is  to 
be  found  at  Peldn.  My  curiosity  induced  me  to  inquire  the  prices  of 
their  meat,  and,  on  my  entering  the  shop,  I  saw,  on  a  stall  before  it, 
an  earthen  stove,  with  a  gridiron  placed  on  it;  and  on  my  employing 
a  variety  of  signs  to  obtain  the  information  I  wanted,  the  butcher  in- 
stantly beg^n  to  cut  off  small  thin  slices  of  meat  about  the  size  of  a 
crown-piece,  and  broiled  as  fast  as  I  could  eat  them.  I  took  about  a 
dozen  of  these  slices,  which  might  altogether  weigh  seven  or  eight 
ounces ;  and  when  I  paid  him,  which  I  did  by  giving  him  a  string  of 
small  coin,  he  pulled  off  the  amount  of  the  demand,  which  was  ten 
of  these  small  coin.  I  saw  numbers  of  people  in  the.  butchers*  shops 
regaling  themselves  with  beef  and  mutton  m  the  same  manner. 

The  houses  for  porcelain  utensils  and  ornaments  are  particularly 
attractive,  having  rows  of  broad  shelves,  ranged  above  each  other, 
in  the  front  of  their  shops,  on  which  they  dispose  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  their  trade  in  a  manner  full  of  fancy  and  effect. 

Besides  the  variety  of  trades  which  are  stationary  in  that  great 
city,  there  are  many  thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  who  cry  their  goods 
about,  as  we  see  in  our  metropolis.  They  generally  have  a  bamboo 
placed  across  their  shoulders,  and  a  basket  at  each  end  of  it,  in  which 
they  carry  fish,  eggs,  &c.  There  are  also  great  numbers  of  hawkers 
and  pedlers,  who  go  about  with  bag^  strapped  on  their  shoulders 
that  contain  various  kinds  of  stuff  g<x>ds,  the  folds  of  which  are  ex 
posed  to  view. 

Barbers  also  are  seen  running  about  the  streets  in  great  numbers, 
with  instruments  for  shaving  the  head  and  cleansing  ihe  ears ;  they 
carry  with  them  for  this  purpose  a  portable  chair,  a  portable  stove, 
and  a  small  vessel  of  water ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  undergo  either 
^  of  these  operations,  sits  down  in  the  street,  while  the  operator  per- 
forms his  office.  To  distinguish  their  profession  they  carry  a  laiige 
pair  of  steel  tweezers,  which  they  open  with  their  fingers,  and  then 
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let  tbem  close  again  with  some  degree  of  violence,  whioh  produces  m 
thrill  sound  that  is  heard  at  a  considerahle  distance :  such  is  their 
mode  of  seeking  employment.  This  trade  in  China  must  he  a  rerj 
profitable  one,  because  every  man  must  be  shaved  on  a  part  of  the 
nead  where  it  is  impossible  to  shave  himself. 

There  are  persons  engaged  in  the  open  streets  selling  of  g^oods  by 
auctions :  the  aucticmcer  stands  on  a  platform  surround^  with  the 
various  articles  he  has  to  dispose  of;  he  delivers  himself  in  a  loud, 
bawling  manner,  apparently  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  au- 
dience* 

Of  Chinese  Industry ^  Sfc, 

Many  parts  of  this  empire  are  exceedingly  barren,  but  the  groat 
population  of  the  country  induces  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  every 
•pot  capable  of  being  tilled.  One  example  will  illustrate  the  bar- 
renness of  the  country,  and  the  ppirit  of  its  inhabitantr. 

On  a  high  mountain,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  I  discovered  several  dis- 
tinct patches  of  cultivated  ground  in  such  a  state  of  declivity,  as  to 
me  would  have  appeared  altogether  inaccessible,  if  I  bad  not  seen  tlie 
owner  employed  on  one  of  these  alarming  precipices.  The  peasant 
had  a  rope  fiiLed  about  his  middle,  which  was  secured,  at  the  other 
end,  on  tlie  top  of  the  mountain,  and  by  this  means  the  hardy  cultiva- 
tor was  able  to  let  himself  down  to  any  part  of  the  precipice,  where 
a  few  square  yards  of  ground  gave  him  encouragement  to  plant  his 
vegetables  or  his  com ;  and  in  this  manner  he  had  decorated  the 
mountain  with  a  variety  of  cultivated  spots.  Near  the  bottom  he  had 
erected  a  wooden  hut,  surrounded  with  a  small  piece  of  g^und, 
planted  with  cabbages,  where  he  supported,  by  this  hazardous  indus- 
try, a  wife  and  several  children. 

The  manner  of  catching  water-fowls  in  China  is  curious.  When 
the  fowler  spies  his  game,  he  wades  into  the  water,  with  only  his  head 
above  the  surface,  which  is'  covered  with  a  pot,  full  of  holes,  to  let  in 
air,  and  light  This  pot  is  stuck  with  feathers,  to  deceive  the  game ; 
so  that  when  he  approaches  them  they  are  not  alarmed,  but  suffer  him 
to  draw  them  by  the  legs  under  the  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  fowls 
are  not  disturbed  by  it,  but  remain  about  the  place  till,  perhaps,  the 
greater  part  of  them  is  taken. 

The  letters  conveyed  by  the  Chinese  post  are  enclosed  in  a  large 
bamboo  basket,  hoo]3ed  with  cane  and  locked ;  the  key  is  g^iven  kito 
the  custody  of  a  soldier,  who  delivers  it  to  the  postmaster  of  the  town 
to  which  they  are  going.  The  basket  is  then  strapped  on  the  cou- 
rier's shoulders,  and  is  decorated  with  a  number  of  bells,  which  by  the 
motion  of  the  horse,  make  a  loud  jingling,  and  announce  at  every 
place  the  approach  of  the  post.  Five  light-horsemen  escort  the 
courier;  and,  as  the  fleetest  horses  are  selected,  and  changed  at 
every  stage,  the  mails  in  China  are  conducted  with  extraorainary 
expedition  and  safety. 

Of  Chinese  Sleight  of  Hand^  SfC. 

A  OKBAT  number  of  the  Tao-see  pretend  to  be  fortune-tellers.  Al- 
tboogh  they  have  never  seen  the  person  that  consults  them,  they  ad* 
dtess  Mm  by  his  name,  give  a  particular  account  of  his  whole  faini 
Iv,  describe  the  situation  of  his  house,  tell  him  the  names  of  his  chil- 
arca^  and  many  other  particulars,  which  they  have  address  enough 
to  learn  by  some  means  beforehand.    Some  of  theM  diviners  o&nie 
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the  fignre  of  the  chief  of  their  sect  to  appear  in  the  «ir :  rithen  com- 
maDd  their  pencil  to  write  by  itself^  which  traces  out  on  patber  or 
sand  an  answer  to  questions  asked,  or  to  advice  requested,  some- 
times they  make  the  image  of  every  person  in  the  house  appear  m 
succession  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  filled  with  water  t  and  show,  u 
in  a  magic  picture,  all  the  revolutions  that  are  to  happen  in  the 
empire. 

One  of  these  people  suspended  on  a  hook  an  iron  chain  of  round 
iinks  about  four  feet  long,  and  then  took  a  mouse  out  of  a  box,  and 
made  it  dance  on  a  table ;  after  which  the  little  animal,  at  bis  order, 
went  in  at  one  link  of  the  chain,  and  out  at  another,  till  it  ascended 
to  the  top ;  whence  it  came  down  again,  the  contrary  way,  without 
missing  a  single  nng^.  Monkeys  are  also  made  by  these  jugglers  to 
perform  many  surprising  tricks. 

Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us,  that  their  skill  in  the  art  of  balanc- 
ing excell^  every  thing  be  had  seen  or  could  have  conceived.  By 
an  imperceptible  motion,  as  it  appeared,  of  the  joints  of  their  amif 
and  legs,  tlie  Chinese  can  give  to  basins,  jugs,  glasses,  &c.  an  appii 
r^it  k^omotion,  and  produce  a  progressive  equilibrium,  by  which 
the  vessels  change  their  position  from  one  part  to  another  of  the 
bodies  of  the  balancers.  He  g^ves  the  following  instance  of  sleight 
of  hand,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 

The  performer  began  by  exhibiting  a  large  basin  in  every  possible 
position,  when  he  suddenly  placed  it  on  the  stage  with  the  hollow  part 
downwards,  and,  instantly  taking  it  up  again,  discovered  a  large  rab- 
bit which  escaped  from  the  performer,  who  attempted  to  catch  it 
This  tri<Jk  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  S.  as  veiy  surprising,  on  account  d 
.tlie  size  of  the  animal,  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed, and  because  the  whole  floor  was  covered  with  matting, 
through  which  the  rabbit  could  not  escape,  though  it  was  not  to  be 
found  by  the  spectators. 

Of  Chinese  Funeral  Rites. 

All  peivple  of  fashion  in  China  cause  their  coffins  to  be  provided, 
and  their  tombs  to  ^e  buil*:  during  their  lifetime ;  and  each  family  has 
a  particular  burying-place.  The  burying-places  of  the  common  peo- 
ple are  without  the  city,  none  being  allowed  within  the  walls.  The 
rich  frequently  spend  a  thousand  crowns  to  have  a  coffin  of  preciow 
wood,  carved  and  ornamented  with  different  colours. 

When  a  man  of  fortune  dies^  the  nearest  relation  informs  all  his 
friends  of  it ;  tliey  assemble,  wash,  and  perfume  the  corpse,  and  dress 
it  in  the  best  clothes  he  used  to  wear.  Then  placing  the  dead  body, 
thus  dressed,  in  a  cliair,  the  wives,  children,  and  relations,  prostrate 
thenawelves  before  it,  passionately  bewailing  their  loss ;  the  third  day 
the  body  is  put  into  a  coffin,  covered  with  a  piece  of  silk,  and  placed 
in  a  large  room  hung  with  white,  an  a^tar  being  erected  in  the  middle 
of  it,  with  a  picture  or  statue  of  the  deceasedi  The  relations  are 
again  introduced  with  wax  lights  and  incense.  The  sons  of  the  de- 
ceased* clothed  in  linen,  and  girt  about  the  middle  with  a  cord,  stand 
on  one  side  of  the  coffin  in  a  mournful  posture,  while  the  mothers  and 
daughters  stand  on  the  other  side,  behind  a  curtain,  lamenting  tiieir 
loss ;  and  the  priests  are  the  whole  time  singing  mournful  soogs.    * 

Those  who  enter  the  room  salute  the  coffin  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  person  it  contains  were  still  alive*  When  they  havB  paid  theor 
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respects,  they  are  conducted  into  another  apartment  in  which  they 
IniTe  tea  and  dried  sweetmeats. 

Persons  who  live  in  the  neig'hbonrhood  go  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  deceased,  bat  those  who  are  indisposed,  or  hve  at  too  great  adis* 
tance,  send  a  note  of  excuse.  These  visits  are  afterwsuxls  returned 
by  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  ;  but  complimentary  billets  are  ge» 
nerally  substituted  for  real  visits.  The  custom  is,  not  to  be  at  home 
when  he  calls,  * 

The  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased  are  informed  of  the  day 
fixed  for  performing  the  funeral  rites^  and  few  of  them  fail  of  attend- 
ing. The  procession  commences  by  a  troop  of  men  carrying  dif- 
ferent figures  made  of  pasteboard,  representing  slaves,  lions,  tigers, 
horses,  elephants,  &c.  Other  troops  follow,  carrying  standards,  cen- 
sers filled  with  perfumes,  while  some  are  emploj'ed  in  playing  me- 
lancholy airs  on  different  musical  instruments,  lliese  musicians  pre- 
cede the  coffin,  which  is  covered  with  a  canopy,  in  form  of  a  dome, 
and  composed  of  violet-coloured  silk.  The  coffin  is  placed  upon  the 
bottom  of  this  machine,  and  is  carried  by  sixty-foui-  men.  The  eldest 
son,  clothed  in  a  canvass  frock,  and  his  body  bent,  and  leaning  on 
a  staff,  follows  near  the  coffin,  and  behind  him  his  brothers  and  ne- 
phews. Next  come  the  relations  and  friends,  clad  in  mourning,  fol- 
lowed by  the  female  slaves  of  the  deceased,  who  exhibit  particular 
marks  of  sorrow,  and  make  the  air  resound  with  their  cries. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  burying-plac**  the  coffin  is  deposited  in  a 
tomb  appropriated  for  it,  not  far  from  which  there  are  taoles  ranged 
in  different  halls,  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  repast  to  the 
assistants,  which  is  served  up  with  the  greatest  splendour. 
'  During  the  time  of  keeping  the  corpse  there  are  tables  well  fur- 
nished every  morning,  and  the  priest  is  butler  at  night.  A  sheet  of 
pap^r  is  hung  over  the  gate  expressing  the  name  and  quality,  and 
giving  a  short  detail  of  the  life  and  great  actions  of  the  deceased. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  grandee  of  the  empire,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  his  relations  never  Jleave  the  tomb  for  one  or  two  months. 
There  they  reside,  in  apartments  which  have  been  previously  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  the^  renew  the  marks  of  their  grief  and  sorrow 
every  day.  The  magnificence  of  these  funeral  ceremonies  is  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  the  dignity  and  riches  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  procession  which  attended  the  corpse  of  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Khan^-hi^  there  were  more  than  sixteen  thousand  persons, 
all  of  whom  haaparticular  o^ces  assigned  to  them. 

The  form  of  the  Chinese  tombs  is  various,  but  the  most  common  ts 
that  of  the  vault,  in  which  the  coffin  is  shut  tip ;  over  the  vault  is 
raised  a  pyramid  of  earth,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  around  it  pines  and  cypresses  are  usually  planted.  A 
large  table  of  white  marble,  well  polished,  is  placed  liefore  it,  upon 
the  centre  of  which  are  candlestick*,  vases,  and  a  censer  of  exquisite 
workmanship 

Mourning  continues  in  China  three  years,  during  which  the  mourn- 
ers abstain  from  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine;  they  can  assist  at  no  en- 
tertainment of  ceremony,  nor  frequent  any  public  assembly. 

Of  the  Chinese  Penal  Laws,  and  Methods  of  Punishment. 

Thk  Chinese  laws  are  so  combined,  that  no  fault  escapes  punisb- 

ment,  and  the  chastisement  never  exceeds  the  delinquency.    Their 

mode  of  procedure  in  criminal  cases  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  of 

ail  others.    Every  person  accused  is  examined  by  ^re  or  six  tribv- 
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nals,  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention ;  which  extend  ako  to  the 
character  of  the  accuser  and  witnesses.  During  this  process  the  ac- 
cused remains  in  prison,  but  Chinese  prisons  are  not  like  many  £ii« 
ropean  dungeons :  they  are  spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  convenience. 

The  difference  of  Chinese  punishments  is  regulated  by  die  differ- 
ent degprees  of  delin(][uency.  The  slightest  is  the  bastinado^  "which  is 
only  used  for  chastising  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  very  trivial 
faults ;  and  the  number  of  blows  is  estimated  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence.  The  lowest  number  is  twenty,  when  the  punish- 
ment is  considered  as  a  paternal  correction.  The  emperor  even  or- 
ders it  to  be  inflicted  upon  some  of  his  courtiers,  which,  however,  dees 
not  prevent  them  from  being  afterwards  received  into  favour. 

Tne  baton,  or  pan-Uee^  made  use  of,  is  a  piece  of  bamboc,  flat  and 
broad  at  the  bottom.  Every  mandarine  maj  use  it,  either  when  any 
one  forgets  to  salute  him,  or  when  he  administers  public  justice.  On 
such  occasions  he  sits  at  a  table,  upon  which  is  placed  a  bag  filled  with 
small  sticks,  while  a  number  of  pettv  officers  stand  around  him,  eaoh 
furnished  with  some  pan-tsees,  and  waiting  only  for  his  signal  to 
make  use  of  them.  The  mandarine  takes  from  the  bag  one  Si  those 
Uttle  sticks,  and  throws  it  into  the  hall  of  audience.  The  culprit  is 
then  seized,  and  receives  five  smart  blows  of  the  pan-Uee  ;  if  the 
mandarine  draws  another  stick  from  the  bag,  a  second  officer  be- 
stows five  more  blows,  and  the  punishment  U  uus  continued  until  the 
judge  is  pleased  to  make  no  more  signals ;  when  the  criminal  must 
prostrate  himself  before  hhn,  and  thank  him  for  the  care  which  ha 
takes  of  his  education. 

The  punishment  of  the  wooden  collar  is  also  used  in  China.  It  is 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  which, 
when  put  together,  leave  room  for  the  neck.  They  are  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  criminal,  and  joined  closely  to^etlier,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  he  can  neither  see  his  feet,  nor  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth, 
and  consequently  can  eat  only  by  the  assistance  of  another.  The 
weight  of  the  collar,  which  is  Tfrom  forty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  is 
regulated  according  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  crime ;  and  the 
duration  of  tlie  punishment  for  robbery,- breaking  the  peace,  or  gam- 
ing, is  gfenerally  three  months,  at  tlie  expiration  of  which  the  o(&nd- 
er  is  brought  before  the  mandarine,  who  exhorts  him  to  amendment, 
and  discharges  him,  afler  he  has  received  twenty  blows. 

Other  crimes  are  punished  cither  with  banishment,  or  by  being 
condemned  to  drag  the  royal  barks  for  a  term  of  years,  or  to  have 
their  cheeks  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  Children  who  are  deficient 
in  duty  to  their  parents  are  condemned  to  receive  a  hundred  blows 
of  the  pan-Uee,  If  they  lift  up  their  hand  against  them,  or  even  give 
them  abusive  langusige,  they  are  put  to  death. 

Beheading  is  considered  as  the  most  disgraceful  of  all  punishments, 
because  they  look  upon  the  head  as  the  noblest  part  of  man ;  and  if 
a  person  lose  it  when  he  expires,  his  body  is  not  preserved  in  that  en- 
tire state  in  which  it  was  when  he  received  it  from  his  patents.  This 
reflection  accords  with  the  respect  and  reverence  which  they  pay  to 
their  parents. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  Chinese. 
The  primitive  worship  of  the  ancient  Chinese  has  continued,  like 
their  dress,  invariably  the  same,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages 
down  to  the  present  time.    We  are  informed  by  one  of  the  most 
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learned  and  respectable  French.  Jesuits,  who  took  gteaX  pains  in  in 
restating  the  Chinese  religion,  ^^  that  the  Chinese  are  a  distinct 
people,  who  have  preserved  the  characteristic  marks  of  their  first 
origin,  whose  primitive  doctrine  will  be  found  to  agree,  in  the  essen- 
tial parts,  with  that  of  the  chosen  people  the  Jews,  before  Moses  had 
consigned  the  explanation  of  it  to  the  sacred  records,  and  whose  tra- 
ditional knowledge  may  be  traced  back  even  to  the  renewal  of  the 
human  race  by  the  grandson  of  Noah.'* 

The  canonical  books  of  the  Chinese  tiet  forth  the  idea,  and  enforce 
the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  ul 
things*  They  mention  him  under  distinct  names,  corresponding  to 
those  which  we  use  when  we  speak  of  Ood,  the  Lord^  the  Almi^My^ 
and  the  Moit  High*  These  books  assert  that  the  Supreme  Being  is 
the  principle  of  every  thing  that  exists ;  that  he  is  eternal,  unchange- 
able, and  independent ;  that  his  power  knows  no  bounds ;  that  nis" 
knowled^  comprehends  the  past,  present,  and  future ;  and  that  he 
is  the  witness  of  whatever  passes  m  the  recesses  of  men's  hearts. 
They  acknowledge  his  universal  providence,  his  approbati(m  of  vir- 
tue and  g^oodness,  and  his  abhorrence  of  vice,  which  he  punishes  with 
parental  compassion,  to  induce  his  creatures  to  reform  and  amend 
their  lives. 

Upon  these  general  principles  the  Chinese  refer  every  remarkable 
event  to  the  appointment  and  dispensation  of  the  Deity.  If  destruc- 
tion tluneaten  their  crops,  or  alarming  sickness  endanger  the  life  of  a 
virtuous  emperor,  sacrifices  and  prayers  are  offered  up  to  Grod.  If  a 
wicked  prince  has  been  suddenly  taken  away  by  accident,  they  at- 
tribute it  to  his  just  and  avenging  arm.  Upon  tb^se  same  principles, 
CMie  of  the  ancient  emperors  gave  his  orders  to  a  priest;  ''  the  Su- 
preme Being,"  says  he,  ^'  is  entitled  to  our  homage  and  adoration. 
UiKnpoae,  therefore,  a  calendar,  and  let  religion  receive  firom  man 
those  times  and  seasons  which  are  its  just  due." 

Another  emperor,  when  he  was  invested  with  his  <^ce,  and  had 
distributed  the  various  employments  to  the  persons  under  him,  ex- 
horted them  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
them,  and  concluded  with  these  words:  "Never  shut  your  ears 
against  the  voice  of  religion :  let  every  moment  redouble  your  dili- 
gence in  servinff  God."  And  a  priest,  addressing  himself  to  an  em- 
peror, said,  <*  Think  on  eternity,  if  you  are  desirous  of  improving 
your  mind,  and  of  addinj^  new  virtue  to  it." 

In  another  period  of  Chinese  history,  we  are  told  that  the  fear  of 
the  Supreme  Being  alone  was  sufficient  to  restrain  all  the  subjects  of 
the  empire,  and  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds  of  duty.  Honesty 
was  so  prevalent  at  that  time,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  intimidate 
the  people  by  exercising  the  severity  of  penal  laws.  Imprisonmedt 
was  the  only  punishment  inflicted  on  the  guilty.  The  doors  of  the 
gaols  were  thrown  open  in  the  morning :  the  prisoners  went  out  to 
labour,  and  they  returned  ag^n  thither  in  the  evening  without  com- 
pulsion. 

These  facts,  and  they  might  be  multiplied  almost  without  end,  will 
go  to  prove  that  the  religion  of  China  is  founded  on  the  belief  of  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  it  is  asserted, 
upon  good  authority,  that  there  is  not  to  be  foun^  a  single  vestige  oc 
idfriatry  upon  their  most  ancient  monuments. 

*"    Of  Chinese  Temples. 

Trb  parinoipal  Chinese  temple  contained  within  its  circrnnferenco 
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ire  separate  halls,  appropriated  for  differeDt  purposes.  Thef  bad 
neither  paintings  nor  ornaments  of  any  kind ;  one  of  them  was  the 
place  of  sacrifice :  the  other  four  contained  ail  those  things  which 
were  necessary  for  the  ceremony.  The  edifice  had  four  gates  co- 
vered with  fine  moss,  representing  the  branches  of  which  the  doable 
fence  about  the  tan  was  made.  This  fine  moss  covered  also  the  ridge 
of  <he  roof,  and  the  whole  building  was  encompassed  by  a  canal, 
which  was  filled  with  water  at  the  time  sacrifices  were  orored. 

Pekin  contains  two  principal  temples,  in  the  construction  of  which 
the  Chinese  have  displayed  all  the  elegance  of  their  architectare. 
These  are  dedicated  to  the  Deity  under  different  titles ;  in  the  one 
he  is  adored  as  the  Eternal  Spirit,  in  the  other  as  the  spirit  thatcre> 
-ated  and  preserves  the  world.  The  ceremonies  with  wnich  modem 
saorifices  are  accompanied  are  greatly  multiplied,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  splendour  and  magnificence  with  which  the  emperor  is 
surrounded  when  he  performs  this  solemn  part  of  his  duty,  which  he 
does  in  the  name  of  all  his  people.  Some  time  before  the  day  fixed 
for  this  important  business,  the  monarch,  and  all  persons  quahfied  to 
assist  him,  prepare  themselves  by  retirement,  fasting,  and  continence. 
Duriog  this  period  the  emperor  gives  no  audience ;  the  tribunals  are 
all  shut ;  marriages,  funerals,  and  festivals  of  all  kinds  are  then  pnv 
hibited.  On  the  day  appointed  for  sacrifice,  the  emperor  appears 
-with  att  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  power,  to  which  eveiy  thing 
In  the  temple  corresponds.  All  the  vessels  are  of  gold,  and  never 
jDsed  in  any  other  place.  Notwithstanding  this  gfrandeur,  ttie  mo- 
narch appears  to  the  last  degree  humble  and  dejected.  He  rolls  in 
the  dust,  and  applies  to  himself  terms  of  the  most  abject  submission, 
tiiereby  exhibiting,  in  the  most  strikin|^  manner,  the  infinite  distance 
that  there  is  between  the  Supreme  Bern?  and  man. 

Another  r^igious  ceremony  performed  by  the  emperor,  is  that  of 
ploughing  the  earth  with  his  own  hands.  By  some  writers  this  act 
has  been  thought  merely  political,  for  the  sake  of  encourafing  agri- 
-culture.  But  m  one  of  the  canonical  books  it  is  asserted,  that  he  tiUa 
the  earth  to  the  Deit^r,  that  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  present  a 
part  of  the  grain  to  him  in  sacrifice.  The  empress  and  princessea 
manage  silk  worms,  in  order  to  make  vestments  for  sacrificing  in* 
Therefore,  if  the  emperor  and  princes  till  the  ground,  or  the  empress 
^breeds  silk  worms,  it  is  to  show  that  respect  and  veneration  wbash 
thef  entertain  for  the  Spirit  who  rules  the  universe. 

Of  Chinese  Curiositiea. 

Oks  of  the  preatesre  curiosities  of  the  artificial  kind  that  China  al 
fords,  and  which  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  astonishing-  re- 
mains of  antiquity  now  in  the  world,  is  that  prodigious  wall  fauilt  by 
fee  Chinese  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars.  This  wall  m 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  for  six  horsemen 
to  ride  abreast  upon  it ;  and  it  is  fortified  with  three  thousand  strong' 
square  towers,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Chinese  monarchs,  before 
the  Tartars  subdued  the  country,  used  to  be  guarded  by  a  million  of 
soldiers.  Its  whole  length  is  computed  to  be  fifteen  himflred  miles; 
fn  some  parts  it  is  built  on  places  which  seem  almost  inaccessible  ; 
in  -others  od  marshes  and  sandy  hollows  that  appear  incapable  of  ad- 
nu'Min^  a  foundation  for  so  weighty  a  structure.  The  materials  are 
brick  and  mortar,  which,  though  exposed  to  the  elements  for  mor* 
Hiaii  two  thousand  years,  are  even  now  almost  as  firm  as  ever.  This 
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•stooendous  irork,  carried  over  mountains  and  rallies,  is  said,  by 
the  best  historians,  to  have  been  completed  in  about  five  years. 

Two  bridges  in  China  deserve  a  short  description ;  one  called 
•Qientao,  or  the  road  of  pillars,  in  the  province  of  Xensi,  broad  enough 
for  four  horses  to  travel  abreast,  ana  four  miles  in  length,  which  is 
lAefended  by  an  iron  raiUng,  and  unites  the  summits  of  several  moun- 
tains, in  order  to  avoid  all  the  devious  windings  to  the  capital,  being 
partly  supported  by  beams,  but  in  most  places,  from  the  great  depth 
of  the  vaUies,  resting  on  stone  pillars  of  the  most  tremendous  height ; 
tlie  other  consists  of  twenty  iron  chains,  connecting  two  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  King-tuns". 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  ma£ing  paper  from  straw  is  of  very 
ancient  date  in  China.  Straw,  and  even  the  bark  of  trees,  and  va- 
rious plants  and  shrubs,  are  employed  in  the  paper  manufactories  of 
China,  where  sheets  are  prepared  of  such  dimensions,  that  a  single 
one  may  be  had  to  cover  the  side  of  a  moderate-sized  room.  Many 
old  persons  and  children  earn  a  liveUhood  by  washing  the  ink  from 
paper  already  writtes  over,  which  is  re-manufactured  into  new 
sheets ;  and  so  economical  are  the  Chinese,  that  they  separate  ths 
old  ink  from  the  water  f&t  ^^wre  use. 

Of  the  various  natural  produetkvk^  of  China,  none  seems  more  sur- 
prising than  the  tallow  tree :  it  prod^acAft^i^&ubstance  very  like  our  tal 
low,  and  serves  for  the  same  purpose.  I^i».iAtfiBt  the  height  of  efor 
cherry-trees,  its  bark  very  smooth,  its  trunk  short,  thehcMd  roend  and 
thick,  the  branches  crooked,  and  the  leaves  red,  and  shaped  like  a 
heart.  The  fruit  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  pod,  that  opens  when  it  is 
ripe  and  discovers  three  white  kernels,  which  have  all  the  qualities 
of  tallow,  and  with  which  the  Chinese  candles  are  made.  These 
would  probably  be  as  good  as  ours,  if  they  knew  how  to  purify  their 
vegetable  tallow,  as  well  as  we  do  the  animal.  It  is  prepared  for  use 
by  melting,  and  the  wicks  are  little  rods  of  dry  light  wood,  covered 
iriih  the  pith  of  a  rush,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  as  cotton. 


INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

Ind^endent  Tartary  is  a  part  of  central  Asia,  extending  from  thd 
Belur  Tag  mountains  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  bounded  N.  by  Russia  j 
E.  by  the  Chinese  empire ;  and  S.  by  Cabul  and  Persia.  The  area 
JB  variously  estimated  fVom  600,000  to  1,000,000  souare  miles. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  variously  estimatea  from  ^,000,000  to 
5,000,000.  They  consist  principally  of  tw;o  nations  of  Tartars,  the 
Kirgees  or  Kirghises,  in  the  north,  and  the  Usbecks  in  the  south.  ■ 

Country,  Persons  of  the  Tartars. 
The  Tartars  occupy  immense  regions  in  Asia.*  Th^  Bpread  over 
the  raat  tract  of  country  extending  from  Russia  to  KamlBchatka. 
They  border  upon  China,  the  kingdoms  of  Botan  and  Ava,  and  th« 


*  The  term  Tartar,  properly  Tatar,  is  here  applied  to  nearly  all  the 
tikhabitants  of  Northern  Asia.  Strictly,  it  includes  only  a  part  of 
fbem,  in  the  west,  bordering  on  Russia.    See  Appendix,  page  14.— !P 
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Mogul  and  Persian  empires,  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  Dortli 
ftnd  West.  They  spread  along  the  Wolg;^  a^d  the  western  coast  ot 
the  Caspian,  as  far  as  Daghestan ;  they  have  penetrated  to  the  north 
coast  of  tlie  Black  Sea,  and  have  an  establishment  in  Crimea,  in 
Little  Tartary,  and  in  the  Ukraine. 

In  such  an  amazing'  extent  of  country  there  will,  of  course,  bo  a 
considerable  variety  m  their  persons,  as  well  as  in  their  manners  and 
customs.  M.  Buffon  has  described  them  generally,  as  having,  even 
in  their  youth,  large  wrinkled  foreheads,  with  thick  and  short  noses, 
and  very  small  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  the  head  ;  their  cheek-bones  are 
high,  and  the  lower  part  of  their  face  is  very  narrow ;  their  chin  is 
long  and  prominent,  and  their  upper-jaw  falls  in ;  their  teeth  are  long 
and  distinct  from  each  other;  the  eye-brows  are  thick,  and  cover  9k 
part  of  their  eyes ;  the  face  is  flat,  the  skin  is  tawny,  and  the  hair  is 
black ;  their  bodies  are  of  a  middle  stature,  but  strong  and  robust. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  tribes,  we  find,  from  the  most  authen- 
tic accounts,  that  the  Calmucs,  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  between  Muscovy  and  Great  Tartary,  are  robust  men, 
but  the  most  ugly  and  deformed  beings  un^r^  heaven.  Their  faces 
are  so  flat,  that  their  eyes,  which  are  vei7  small,  are  situated  five  or 
six  inches  asunder.  Their  noses  ai?e  so  low,  that,  instead  of  nostrils^ 
two  holes  are  only  to  be  seei^;,,Jtheir  knees  bend  outwards,  and  their 
legs  inward.  , 

After  the  Calmucs,  the  Tartars  of  Daghestan  hold  the  next  rank 
in  deformity. 

The  Little  Tartars,  or  those  of  Nogay,  who  live  near  the  Black 
Sea,  are  not  so  ugly  as  the  Calmucs,  though  they  resemble  them  in 
their  general  figure.  The  Tartars  of  Siberia  have  a  different  lan- 
guage from  that  of  the  Calmucs,  whom  in  other  respects  they  so 
mucn  resemble,  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  race  of 
people.  In  our  approaches  to  Independent  Tartary,  the  features  of 
the  inhabitants  gi^ually  soften,  but  the  characters  essential  to  their 
race  are  never  obliterated.  Lastly,  the  Mongou,  or  Mogul  Tartars, 
who  conquered  China,  and  were  the  most  polished,  though  their  fea- 
tures are  less  disagreeable,  yet,  like  all  the  other  tribes,  they  have 
small  eyes,  large  flat  faces,  thm  black  or  red  beards,  short  sunk  noses, 
and  a  tawny  complexion.  The  people  of  Thibet,  and  of  the  other 
southern  provinces  of  Tartary,  are  also  less  deformed. 

The  blood  of  the  Tartars  is  mixed  on  one  side  with  the  Chinese,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  oriental  Russians.  But  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  race  are  not  entirely  obliterated  by  this  mixture;  for 
amongf  the  Muscovites  the  Tartarian  aspect  is  very  frequent,  and 
though  the  former  have  sprung  from  the  European  race,  still  manv 
individuals  are  found  very  much  resembling  the  Tartars.  The  Chi- 
nese have  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  tiie  Tartars,  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  are  not  of  the  same  race ;  the  m(»t  remarkable  differ- 
ence arises  from  a  total  disparity  in  their  dispositions,  manners,  and 
customs.  The  Tartars  are  fierce,  warlike,  and  fond  of  hunting :  they 
knre  fkbfpie  and  independence,  are  hardy  and  brutally  gross.  Bu* 
the  manners  of  the  Chinese  are  the  reverse;  they  are  effeminate, 
peaceable,  indolent,  superstitious,  submissive ;  ana  very  cererooni. 
ons.  In  their  features  and  form,  however,  they  have  a  gpreat  re- 
semblance to  the  Tartars. 

J\ianners  and  Habits  of  the  Tartare. 
\m  ewery  age  the  immense  plains  of  Tartary  have  been  inhabited 
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by  w<iBderm|;'  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  indolence  re- 
^u?*€»  to  caltirate  the  earth,  and  whose  restless  spirit  disdains  the 
confinement  of  a  sedentary  life. 

In  every  age  the  Tartars  have  been  renowned  for  their  invincible 
courage  and  surprising  conquests.  In  general  they  are  a  wandering 
sort  of  people  :  in  their  peregrinations  they  set  out  in  the  spring  in 
(^Diipanies  of  several  thousands,  preceded  by  their  flocks  and  herds. 
When  they  come  to  an  inviting  spot,  they  remain  there  till  they 
have  consumed  its  produce.  They  have  but  little  money,  except 
what  they  obtain  from  their  neighbours,  the  Russians,  Persians,  or 
Turks,  in  exchange  for  cattle ;  with  this  they  purchase  apparel  for 
-their  women. 

They  have  few  mechanics,'  except  those  who  make  arms.  They 
avoid  all  labour  as  the  greatest  slavery :  their  only  employment  m 
tending  their  flocks,  hunting,  and  managing  their  horses.  If  they 
are  angry  with  a  person,  thev  wish  he  may  live  in  one  fixed  place^ 
and  work  like  a  Russian.  They  are  hosnitable,  particularly  to  stran^ 
gers  who  confidentlv  put  themselves  unaer  their  protection. 

Thev  are  naturally  of  an  easy  and  cheerful  temper,  and  seldom  de 
pressed  by  care  and  melancholy ;  and  are  so  much  delighted  with 
their  own  country,  that  they  conceive  it  impossible  to  traverse  their 
plains  without  envying  them  their  possession:  <^You  have  travelled 
a  great  way,"  said  one  of  these  Tartars  to  the  Baron  de  Tott ;  ^'  bat 
didyou  ever  before  see  a  country  like  ours  ?" 

Tliere  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  northern  and  independ* 
ent  Tartars  and  some  of  the  more  northerly  nations  of  North  Ame- 
rica, particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  aged,  and  of  those  who  are 
reckoned  incurable;  they  make  a  hut  for  the  patient  near  some 
river,  in  which  they  leave  him,  with  a  small  quantity  of  provisions^ 
and  seldom  think  of  visiting  him  again.  On  such  occasions  they 
suppose  they  are  doing  their  parents  a  kindness  by  sending  them  to  a 
better  world. 

But  among  the  southern  Tartars,  filial  affection,  and  a  respect  te 
£he  memory  of  their  deceased  parents,  have  ever  been  distViguishing 
traits. 

Of  the  Tartar  HabiUUiofUy  Dresg,  and  Diet. 

The  houses  of  the  Tartars  are  no  more  than  small  tents,  of  an  oval 
form.  The  palaces  of  the  rich  consist  of  wooden  huts  of  such  size 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large  wagons,  and^  drawn 
by  a  team  perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty  oxen.  They  cover  their  habi- 
tations witn  felt,  the  parts  of  which  they  join  so  nicely  as  to  keep  out 
the  piercing  blasts  of  the  north  wind ;  for  the  same  purpose  they 
take  great  care  to  place  the  door  of  the  tents,  which  is  very  smalli 
h-iiag  the  south.  The  flocks  and  herds,  after  ^razinr  all  day  in  the 
adjacent  pasture,  retire  on  the  approach  of  night,  wiuiin  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  camp. 

The  necessity  of  preventing  the  most  mischievous  confusion  in  such 
a  perpetual  concourse  of  men  and  animals,  has  gradually  introduced 
regulations  among  them  resembling  some  that  are  known  amoi^ 
more  civilized  people.  Each  proprietor  has  his  own  mark,  which  ii 
bamt  into  the  thighs  of  the  horses,  oxen,  and  dromedaries,  and  paint* 
ed  with  colours  on  the  wool  of  the  sheep.  The  latter  are  kept  in  all 
leasons  near  the  owner's  habitation,  but  the  other  species,  united  in 
herfs,  are,  towaids  the  spring  driven  to  the  plains,  where  they  are 
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left  at  laige  till  the  winter.    At  the  approach  of  this  season,  they 
seek  and  drive  them  to  their  sheds. 

The  Tartars  are  reckoned  the  most  expert  at  pitching  and  remov- 
ing tiieir  tents  of  any  people  in  the  world,  to  which  they  have  ever 
been  accustomed,  by  their  constant  incursions  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing nations;  on  this  account  they  have  neither  house  nor  fixed  resi- 
'dence ;  the  camp  includes  their  families,  their  friends,  tlieir  com- 
panions,'and  their  property  ;  in  their  more  distant  marches  they  are 
still  surrounded  by  aU  the  objects  that  are  valuable,  familiar,  and 
dear  to  their  eyes ;  they  are  the  most  formidable  enemy  with  whiich 
any  civilized  people  can  contend. 

The  dress  of  the  Tartars  consists  of  large  shirts  and  drawers ;  their 
habits  are  commonly  made  of  calico,  or  some  other  light  stuff  which 
they  line  with  sheep  skin,  sind  sometimes  they  wear  entire  garments 
of  uie  same  materials. 

Red  is  the  colour  in  the  highest  esteem  with  the  Tartars ;  and  al- 
though their  chiefs  and  grandees  are  but  meanW  clothed  in  other 
respects,  they  seldom  fail  to  have  a  scarlet  rcbe  for  state  occasions* 
They  would  rather  be  without  a  shirt  than  a  scarlet  coat ;  and  the 
women  of  quality  do  not  think  themselves  well-dressed  if  the  scarlet 
gannent  is  wanting.  Tliose  who  are  able  to  get  them,  wear  coats  of 
stuff  or  silk,  above  which  thejr  throw  a  fur-coat  of  slieep-skin ;  and 
in  time  of  war  they  cover  their  head  and  body  with  iron  net-work, 
the  links  of  which  are  so  close,  that  it  is  proof  against  any  kind  of 
weapons,  except  fire-arms ;  a  bullet  will  break  it,  and  generally  car- 
ries some  of  the  broken  pieces  into  the  wound,  which  makes'  them 
stand  in  great  awe  of  fire-arms. 

As  the  Tartars  neither  reap,  nor  make  hay  for  their  cattle,  so  tliey 
live  without  bread  or  any  sort  of  vegetable,  except  their  millet;  and 
in  the  winter  their  cattle  fare  as  other  wild  beasts.  Their  own  food 
is  flesh,  especially  that  of  horses ;  they  also  eat  mutton,  fish,  wild- 
fowl, and  venison,  but  are  not  fond  of  l>eef  or  veal.  They  have  plen-* 
ty  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  but  mare's  milk  is  the  most  esteemed 
by  them,  and  from  it  thejjr  make  a  very  strong  spirit,  clear  as  water, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond.  The  cows,  indeed,  after  their  calves 
are  taken  from  them,  will  suffer  none  to  draw  their  teats ;  they  quick- 
ly lose  their  milk,  so  that  necessity  has,  perhaps,  introduced  the  ge 
neral  use  of  mark's  milk. 

OovemmerU  and  Domestic  Economy. 

The  Tartars  are  divided  into  a  number  of  hordes  or  clans,  every 
one  under  a  particular  Khan  or  Icjader,  all  of  whom  acknowledge  one 
principal  Khan,  who  is  called  the  King  of  Kings,  and  derives  his  pe- 
oigree  from  Tamerlane. 

When  the  Tartar  nations  elect  a  Khan,  they  regard  experience 
and  wbdom  more  than  any  other  circuitistance'v  for  which  reason 
they  commonly  prefer  the  oldest  person  of  the  royal  family.  In  the 
iamncy  of  the  government,  a  senate,  or  a  council  of  elders,  is,  or  has 
been  usually  chosen,  in  which  is  invested  the  management  of  public 
afiairs. 

Slavery  is  not  practised  among  the  roving  Tartars ;  as  their  cattle 
are  their  riches,  they  have  no  desii'e  to  burthen  themselves  with  useless 
mouths,  and  none  except  the  Khans,  are  allowed  to  have  slaves.  But 
the  Mahometan  Tartars  frcqnrntly  make  war  upon  their  neighbours, 
for  the  pTirpose  of  procuring  slavcfi,  whom  they  may  sell.  This  prac- 
tice prevaila  so  much  among  the  Circassian,  I>aghcstan,  and  Ncigay 
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'Airtan,  that  when  th^  cannot  meet  with  grown  people,  they  stoa^ 
children  to  sell ;  and  if  they  cannot  get  others,  they  sell  their  own» 
especially  their  daughters,  if  beautiful,  as  they  do  their  wires,  on  the 
shghtest  disgust. 

ft  is  usual  among  some  of  the  tribes,  for  a  young  pair  to  live  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife  for  one  year ;  if  durine  that  time,  the  woman' 
has  produced  a  child,  their  marriage  is  completed ;  but  if  not,  tbe^ 


•ither  separate  at  pleasure,  or  a^^ree  to  make  another  ^ 
Traces  of  this  custom  may  be  discorered  in  the  law  of  (Scotland,  ac« 
coring'  to  which  a  marriage  dissolved  within  a  year  and  a  dbiy,  and 
without  a  child,  restores  each  party  to  the  same  situation  as  if  no  al- 
liance had  existed. 

The  respect  paid  by  the  children  to  their  fathers,  who  are  con- 
sidered as  kings  of  their  families,  is  very  great ;  but  they  pay  little 
attention  to^  their  mothers.  They  lament  a  father  many  days,  and 
durinff  the  time  abstain  from  all  sort  of  pleasure.  Nothing  must  be 
spared  to  render  his  funeral  honourable,  and  at  least  once  a  year 
they  pay  their  devotions  a|  his  tomb. 

Among  the  articles  of  their  domestic  economy,  we  shall  quote  the 
following'  fact,  from  a  modern  traveller.  **  I  approached,  (says  he,]  a 
group  of  Tartars  assembled  round  a  dead  horse,  which  they  had  just 
skinned.  A  young  man  about  eighteen,  who  was  naked,  had  the  hide 
of  the  animal  thrown  over  his  shoulder.  A  woman,  who  performed 
the  office  of  a  tailor  with  g^eat  dexterity,  began  by  cutting  the  back 
of  this  new  dress,  following  with  her  scissars  the  round  of  the  neck, 
the  fall  of  the  shoulders,  the  semicircle  which  formed  the  sleeve,  and 
the  side  of  the  habit,  which  was  intended  to  reach  below  the  knee. 
She  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  parts,  till  the  cut- 
ting out  was  finished ;  the  man  then  who  had  served  as  a  mould, 
crouched  on  his  hams,  while  the  several  pieces  were  stitched  together, 
so  that  in  less  than  two  hours  he  had  a  good  brown-bay  coat,  which 
only  wanted  to  be  tanned  by  continual  wearing." 


THIBET. 

Thibet  is  bounded  N.  by  the  desert  of  Gobi,  or  the  unknown  re- 
Hons  of  Central  Asia ;  £.  by  China ;  S.  by  Farther  India  and  the 
Himmaleh  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Hindoostan ;  and  W 
by  Independent  Tartary.  Including  Bootan,  which  is  one  of  its  tri- 
butary provinces,  it  extends  from  26®  to  38°  N.  lat.  and  from  70°  to 
100°  E.  Ion.     The  area  has  been  estimated  at  400,000  square  miles. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  12  or  16 
trillions. 

People  of  Thibet. 

This  men  of  Thibet  are  generally  stout,  and  the  women  of  a  ruddy 
complexion,  heightened,  lise  the  fruits,  by  the  proximity  of  the  sun, 
iriiile  the  mountain  breezes  bestow  health  and  vigour. 

It  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  that  polygamy  assumes  a  diferent 
form  here  from  that  of  eastern  nations ;  the  women  being  indulged  in 
a  plurality  of  husbands. 

Such  is  the  respect  paid  to  Lama,  that  his  bodj  is  preserved  after 
death  in  a  shrine ;  while  those  of  the  inferior  priests  are  bunitt  snd 
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MO  7%«  CapUal. 

tbeir  ashes  preserved  in  little  hollow  images  of  metaL  in  general^ 
however,  the  dead  bodies  are  exposed  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  in 
walled  areas ;  and  an  annual  festival  is  held,  as  in  Bengal  and  Cnina» 
in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  religion  of  Thibet  differs  material^  from  that  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  inhabitants  assemble  in  chapels,  in  prodigious  numbers,  to  per- 
form their  religious  service,  which  they  chant  in  alternate  recitative 
and  chorus,  accompanied  by  an  extensive  band  of  loud  and  powerfol 
instruments.  *<  So  that  whenever  I  heard,"  says  a  traveller  in  Thibet, 
<*  these  congpregations,  they  forcibly  recalled  to  my  recollection  both 
the  solemnity  and  the  sound  of  the  Roman  Catholic  i 


Climate  and  Mornvfajcbtrti. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  shawls,  and  woollen  cloths,  but  there 
is  a  general  want  of  industry,  and  the  fine  undermost  hair  of  goats, 
from  which  shawls  are  manufactured,  is  chiefly  sent  to  Cashmir.  The 
principal  exports  are  to  China,  consistins'  of  gold-dust,  diamonds, 
pearls,  corals,  lamb-skins,  musk,  and  woollen  cloths. 

In  the  temperature  of  the  seasons  a  remarkable  uniformity  pre- 
vails, in  their  periodical  duration  and  return  ;  just  as  in  the  more 
southern  regions  of  Bengal.  The  Spring  is  marked  from  March  to 
May,  by  a  variable  atmosphere ;  heat,  tliunder  storms,  and  occasion- 
ally refreshing  showers.  From  June  to  September  is  the  season  of 
humidity,  when  continued  rains  fill  the  rivers  to  their  brim,  which 
run  off  with  gpreat  rapidity,  to  assist  in  inundating  Bengal.  From 
October  to  March,  a  clear  and  uniform  sky  succeeds,  seldom  ob- 
scured by  fog^  or  clouds.  For  three  months  of  this  season,  a  d^^ree 
of  cold  is  felt  far  greater  than  is  known  to  prevail  in  Europe.  Its 
extreme  severity  is  more  particularly  confined  to  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Thibet,  near  that  elevated  range  of  mountains  which  divides 
it  from  Asam,  Bootan,  and  Nipal.  Thus  the  distinguished  charac- 
teristic of  the  climate  is  a  dry  and  parching  cold,  which,  under  tiie 
latitude  of  twenty-six  degrees,  rivals  that  of  Uie  Alps  in  latitude  forty- 
six  degrees. 

Bootan,  south  of  the  Himnrialeh  range,  with  all  its  confused  and 
shapeless  mountains,  is  covered  with  eternal  verdure,  and  abounds 
in  forests  of  large  and  lofly  trees.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
improved  by  the  hand  of  industry,  and  crowned  with  orchards,  fields, 
and  villages.  Thibet-Prof>er,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  only  low  and 
rocky  hills,  without  any  visible  vegetation,  or  extensive  arid  plains, 
of  an  aspect  eaually  stern  ;  while  the  bleak  and  cold  climate  con- 
strains the  inhabitants  to  seek  refuge  in  sheltered  vales  and  hollows, 
or  amidst  the  warmest  aspect  of  the  rocks.  v 

Of  the  Capital. 
Lass  A,  tlie  capital,  is  situated  on  a  spacious  plain,  being  but  a 
small  city,  but  the  houses,  which  are  of  stone,  are  spacious  ai^  lofly. 
The  mountain  of  Putala,  on  which  stands  the  palace  of  Lama,  is  aboai 
seven  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city.  Lassa  is  almost  in  the  centre  of 
Thibet.  Among  the  edifices,  the  monasteries  may  first  be  mentioned  ; 
one  described  by  Mr.  Turner  is  computed  to  contain  three  or  fiJBr 
hundred  houses  mhabited  by  monks,  besides  temples,  mausolea,  and 
the  palace  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  The  buildings  are  all  of  stoncL 
two  stories  high,  with  flat  roof^,  and  parapets  composed  of  heath  and 
brushwood. 
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Language  and  JMerdktre  <^  the  Per*  mmm.  S|*; 

Oftht  Langtiage, 
Ths  language  of  Thibet  is  the  same  as  that  spoken  on  the  western 
frcDtiers  of  China.  The  literature  is  chiefly  of  the  religious  kind, 
Uie  books  being  sometimes  pnnted  with  blocks  of  wood,  on  narrow, 
dij«  of  their  paper,  fabricated  from  the  fibrous  root  of  a  small  shrub. 
In  this  practice  they  resemble  the  Chinese ;  while  the  Hindoos  en- 
gnive  their  works  with  a  steel  stylus  upon  the  recent  leaves  of  the 

E:ilmira-tree,  affording  a  fibrous  substance,  which  seems  indistructi- 
le  by  vermin.  The  printed  and  formal  letters  are  called  the  uchen; 
while  those  of  business  and  correspondence  are  styled  umUu  The 
Iliibetians.  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  but  the 
sciences  continue  in  a  state  of  imperfection ;  the  year,  for  in«t^y)^, 
being  lunar,  and  the  month  consists  of  twenty-nine  days. 


PERSIA. 

Persia  is  now  bounded  N.  by  the  the  Russian  provinces  in  the 
C-aacasus,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  Independent  Tartary;  £.  by  Cabul 
aDd  Beloochistan;  S.  by  the  Persian  gulf,  and  W.  by  Turkey  in 
AMa.  It  extends  from  26<*  to  41®  N.  latitude,  and  from  44°  to  61*^ 
40  £.  Ion.    The  area  is  estimated  at  about  480,000  square  miles. 

The  population  is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  18,000,000.  It  consists 
partly  of  rersians  settled  in  towns  and  villages,  and  partly  of  Iliats, 
a  race  of  warlike  and  wandering  shepherds,  whose  habits  resemble 
those  of  the  Tartars. 

GenercU  Character* 

The  Persians,  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  are,  generally 
speaking,  a  fine  race  of  men ;  they  are  not  tall,  but  it  is  rare  to  see 
any  of  them  diminutive  or  deformed,  and  they  are  in  general  strong 
and  active.  Their  complexions  vary  from  a  dark  olive,  to  a  fairness 
ivhich  approaches  that  of  a  northern  European :  and  if  they  have 
not  all  tne  bloom  of  the  latter,  their  florid  healthy  look  gives  them 
iio  inconsiderable  share  of  beautjr.  As  a  people  they  msy  be  praised 
for  their  quickness  of  apprehension,  their  vivacity,  and  the  natural 
l<»liteness  of  their  manners.  They  are  sociable  and  cheerfiil ;  and 
with  some  remarkable  exceptions,  as  prodigal  of  disbursement  as 
they  are  eager  of  gain.  The  higher  classes  of  the  citizens  of  Persia 
are  kind  and  indulgent  masters ;  and  the  low  ranks  are,  as  far  as  re-, 
spects  the  active  performance  of  their  duty,  and  the  prompt  executioa 
w  the  orders  they. receive,  the  best  of  servants.  The  mendacity  of 
the  Persians  is  proverbial ;  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
forward  to  deny  this  national  reproach ;  but  they  ai^e  that  this  vice 
appertains  to  the  government,  and  is  the  natural  condition  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  live ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  ru- 
lers practise  violence  and  oppression,  those  who  are  oppressed  will 
•hield  themselves  by  every  means  within  their  power,  and  when  they 
are  destitute  of  combination  and  strength,  they  can  only  have  Tfi 
\  to  »rt  and  duplicit}*. 


liOnguage  and  Literature^ 

Turn  language  of  Persia  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  ori#aM 
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fUe  Dreu  and  Food. 

tcvgaes,  for  strei^^,  beauty,  and  melody.  In  general,  the  Persuii 
literature  approaches  nearer  to  the  European,  in  solid  sense,  and 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression,  than  that  of  any  other  Asiatic 
nation ;  as  the  languag-e  itself  has  long*  been  softened  by  the  usage  of 
a  polished  people.  The  more  ancient  monuments  of  Persian  litera- 
ture unhappily  perished  when  the  Mahometan  fanatics  conquered  the 
country  in  the  seventh  century.  One  of  the  oldest  remains  is  the 
famous  Sbah-Nama,  or  history  of  kings,  a  long  heroic  poem. 

The  number  of  people  employed  on  the  manuscripts  in  Persia  is 
almost  incredible ;  for  no  printing  is  allowed  there  ^  learning  of  course 
is  at  a  low  ebb.  Their  skill  in  astronomy  is  reduced  to  a  mere  smat- 
tering in  that  science,  and  terminates  in  judicial  astrology;  so  that 
the  people  are  extremely  superstitious.  The  learned  profession  in 
the  g^reatest  esteem  among  them  is  that  of  medicine,  which  is  at  per- 
petual variance  with  astrology,  because  every  dose  must  be  in  the 
lucky  hour  fixed  by  the  astrologers;  which  often  defeats  the  ends  of 
the  prescription. 

Of  Dress  and  Food. 

The  Persians  keep  their  heads  remarkably  warm,  wearing,  even 
in  summer,  caps  faced  with  lamb-skin,  so  fashioned  as  to  rise  into  four 
corners  at  the  top,  which  is  frequently  ten  or  twelve  inches  hi^h* 
They  prefer  scarlet  or  crimson  to  any  other  colour.  Next  their  skin 
they  have  vests  of  silk  or  calico,  striped  with  blue,  which  are  seldom 
changed  till  they  are  worn  out  Over  these  they  have  several  other 
garments,  the  weight  of  which  is  a  great  encumbrance  to  them.  In- 
stead of  breeches,  they  have  drawers,  woollen  stocking,  and  boots. 
They  use  the  plaits  of  the  sash  as  pockets,  carrying  m  them  their 
knife,  purse,  pens,  and  ink.  The  dress  of  the  common  people  oon* 
sists  generally  of  two  or  three  light  garments,  which  reach  no  krarer 
than  the  knees ;  but  they  have  all  a  heavy  cap,  this  being  a  part  of 
the  dress  to  which  they  are  most  attentive. 

The  women's  dress  differs  little  from  that  of  the  men,  but  w  more 
expensive,  owing  to  the  ornaments  which  the  richer  sort  make  use  of. 
Among  these  is  a  gold  plate  suspended  on  the  right  cheek,  just  below 
the  ear ;  on  this  plate  is  engraved  a  prayer  in  Arabic.  The  Persians 
are  great  admirers  of  thick  and  dark  eyebrows  in  their  ladies,  who 
dye  them  of  that  colour,  if  they  are  not  so  already.  They  rub  their 
feet  and  hands  with  orange-coloured  pomatum,  and  injure  their  na- 
tural complexion  with  paint  and  varnishes.  Necklaces  are  generally 
worn,  to  which  are  suspended,  low  in  the  neck,  boxes  of  g^ld,  filled 
with  the  most  exauisite  perfumes.  They  are  exceedingly  neat  in 
their  garments  ano  houses  ;  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  is  practised  in 
conformity  to  their  reVigious  doctrines,  which  enjoin  constant  ablu- 
tions. 

The  Persians  admit  but  little  variety  in  their  food ;  their  breakfast 
is  generally  a  single  cup  of  coffee  early  in  the  morning ;  and^  they 
dine  before  noon,  on  sweatmeats,  fruit,  and  dishes  made  principallj 
of  milk :  at  supper  they  indulge  in  animal  food,  mixed  with  rice,  and 
made  so  tender  as  to  render  knives  and  forks  unnecessary. 

By  their  religion  they  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  wine  and  strong 
liquors ;  but  they  indulge  in  opium,  and  drink  a  g^ood  deal  of  sherbet, 
composed  of  honey  and  spices.  They  exercise  much  hospitality,  and 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  inviting  strangers  to  tiieir  tablei 
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J^fanners, 

Whsm  risited  by  a  superior,  Hie  Persian  rises  hastily,  and  meets 
his  guest  nearly  at  the  door  of  the  apartment:  on  the  entrance  of  an 
equal,  he  just  raises  himself  from  his  seat,  and  stands  nearly  erect ; 
bul  to  an  inferior  he  makes  the  motion  only  of  rising^.  When  a  great 
man  is  speaking-,  the  style  of  respect  is  not  so  servile  as  that  in  India. 
In  listening-,  the  Indians  join  their  hands  together,  place  them  on  their 
breast,  and  making  inclmations  of  the  body,  sit  mute.  A  visit  is  less 
luxurious  in  Persia  than  in  Turkey.  Instead  of  the  sofas  and  the 
easy  pillows  of  Turkey,  the  visiter  in  Persia  is  seated  on  a  carpet  or 
mat  without  any  soft  support  on  either  side,  or  any  thing,  except  nis 
hands,  or  the  accidental  assistance  of  a  wall,  to  relieve  the  galling 
posture  of  his  legs.  The  misery  of  that  posture  can  scarcely  be  un- 
derstood by  description :  you  are  required  to  sit  upon  your  heels,  as 
tbey  are  tucked  up  under  your  bams,  after  the  fashion  of  a  cameL 
In  the  presence  of  his  superiors  a  Persian  sits  upon  his  heels,  but  only 
cross-legged  before  his  equals,  and  in  any  manner  whatever  before 
his  inferiors.  To  an  English  frame,  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  Persian  will  thus  sit  on  his  heels,  is  most  extraordinary  ;  some- 
times for  half  a  day,  frequently  even  sleeping.  They  never  tbink  of 
changing  their  positions,  and,  like  other  Orientals,  consider  our  loco- 
motion to  be  as  extrar  rdinary  as  we  regard  their  (juiescence.  When 
they  see  us  walking  ti  ^  and  fro,  sitting  down,  getting  up,  and  moving 
in  every  direction,  they  fancy  that  Europeans  are  tormented  by  some 
evil  spuit,  or  that  such  is  our  mode  of  saying  our  prayers. 

Pumshment  of  Theft. 

Thx  mode  is  as  follows : — ^two  young  trees  are,  by  main  strength, 
brought  t^ether  at  their  summits,  and  then  fastened  with  cords  tr^- 
gether.  The  culprit  is  then  brought  out,  and  his  legs  are  tied  with 
ropes,  which  are  again  carried  up  and  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  trees. 
The  cords  that  force  the  trees  together  are  then  cut  ;^  and,  in  the 
elasticity  and  power  of  this  spring,  the  body  of  the  thief  is  torn  asun- 
der, and  left  thus  to  hang  divided  on  each  separate  tree.  **  The  in- 
flexibility of  the  King,"  says  the  same  traveUer,  "  in  this  poLit,  has 
fiven  to  the  roads  a  security,  which,  in  former  times,  was  little 
Down." 

Produce  and  Manufactures. 

<*  The  fruits  which  were  in  season  at  Teheran,  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  which  were  served  to  us  every  day  at  dinner,  were  pome- 
granates, apples,  pears,  melons,  limes,  and  oranges.  The  pome- 
granates came  from  Mazanderan,  and  were  really  a  luscious  fruit, 
much  superior  to  any  that  I  have  seen  in  Turkey.  They  were  gene- 
rally twelve  inches  m  circumference.  The  vegetables,  were  carrots, 
turnips,  spinach,  and  beet-root.  Hives  are  kept  all  over  the  country, 
and  we  had  at  Teheran  the  finest  honey  I  ever  ate,  though  that  of 
Shiraz  is  reckoned  better,  and  that  of  Kauzeroon,  (which  the  bees 
cull  from  the  orange-groves,)  is  considered  as  still  superior.  Our 
mutton  was  excellent,  and  very  cheap ;  for  a  sheep  costs  two  piastres 
only.  The  beef  was  sometimes  good;  but,  as  their  meat  is  not 
deemed  desirable,  in  Persia,  oxen  are  not  kept  or  fattened  for  tiie 
table.  We  ate  a  hare  which  had  been  caught  by  a  man  in  the  plain, 
and  which  we  afterwards  coursed  with  our  greyhounds.    The  Pei^ 
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nuns  regfaixl  this  flesh  as  uncleaD,  in  opposition  to  the  TuricS)  who  eat 
It  without  scruple." 

"  From  the  account  which  the  pi%ne  Minister  gave  us  of  a  ?  tdne 
which  is  burnt  in  Mazanderan,  there  must  be  coals  of  the  finest  bind 
in  that  province."  Among*  the  products  of  Persia  are  gum  tisga^ 
canth,  assafoetida,  yellow  berries,  henna^  (coarser  than  that  ofEgypt,) 
madder  roots,  which  grow  wild  upon  the  mountains,  and  are  broo^bl 
down  for  sale  by  the  Eclauts,  or  wandering  tribes ;  the  Hindoos  c  nl^ 
export  it  as  returns.  Indigo  is  cultivated  for  the  dyeing  of  linen :  md 
of  oeards,  and  ctows  about  Shooster  Desfoul,  near  K^erat,  an.3  in 
the  Laristan.  It  is  not  so  fine  as  the  indigo  from  India,  which  in- 
deea,  is  a  great  article  of  the  import  trade  of  Persia.  They  use  the 
leiaf  only  for  their  beards.  There  is  no  cochineal.  Of  cot  on, 
enough  is  produced  for  the  interior  consumption  of  the  conninr. 
The  best  manufecture  which  they  make  is  a  cotton  cloth,  called  the 
kadnck  ;  of  this  tiiere  is  an  exportation  tp  Turkey.  The  finest  is 
manutactured  in  Ispahan.  The  great  and  richest  produce  is  the » ilk 
of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan. 

Divernons* 

Thx  Persians  are  from  their  infancy  instructed  in  the  art  of  horse- 
maosbip^  in  which  they  excel  most  nations  'n  shooting  at  a  mniic 
They  also  learn  a  game  at  ball,  which  is  proctised  on  horseback, 
each  person,  provided  with  a  short  bat,  endeavours  to  strike  the  jail, 
that  is  thrown  among  the  competitors,  stooping  almost  to  the  g^iind 
for  the  purpose,  whilst  his  horse  is  on  the  gullop ;  the  game  is  won  by 
him  who  strikes  the  ball  most  frequently  in  driving  it  to  a  ceitain 
poal.  They  are  also  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  sabre  and  short 
umce. 

The  Persians  excel  in  all  kinds  of  hunting ;  to  their  assistanct;  in 
this  sport  they  train  up  birds  of  prey,  which  become  so  daring  as  to 
attack,  with  success,  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards.  The  Persian  iV^ 
are  used  to  hunt  by  the  scent ;  they  are  employed  in  common  i»  ith 
leopards,  panthers,  &;c.  to  take  the  game.  Persons  of  rank  arouse 
themselves  with  the  combat  of  wild  beasts,  taken  young,  and  broufiit 
up  for  the  purpose.  The  diversions  of  the  lower  classes  consist  in 
the  feats  or  tumblers  and  dancers  on  the  rope,  and  the  performance 
of  miserable  jugglers ;  they  are  addicted  to  games  of  chance,  in 
which,  though  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Mahomet,  they  indulgi)  to 
great  excess. 

Persian  Women* 

Thb  better  sort  of  women  are  seldom  seen,  and,  when  they  are, 
their  far;es  are  so  covered,  that  no  feature  can  be  distingtiished.  The 
poorer  women  are  not  so  confined,  for  they  go  in  troops  to  draw  ^  a- 
ter.  The  elder  ones  will  sit  and  chat  at  the  well,  spinning  the  coai  se 
cotton  of  the  country,  while  the  young  girls  fill  the  skin  which  con- 
tains the  water,  and  which  they  all  carry  on  their  backs  into  I  he 
town.  They  do  not  wear  shoes ;  their  dress  consists  of  a  very  ample 
shirt,  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers,  and  the  veil  which  goes  over  all. 
Their  appearance  is  most  doleful ;  though  occasionally  you  notice?  a 
pretty  face  through  all  the  filth  of  their  attire.  The  colour  of  tlieir 
dotlies  is  originally  brown,  but,  when  they  become  too  dirty  to  be 
worn,  they  are  sent  to  the  dyer,  who  is  supposed  to  dean  them  by  »<n- 
perittdnoing  a  dark-blue  or  black  tint  In  almost  every  sit  it- 
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tion,  they  might  be  considered  as  the  atteBdantB  on  a  bmiai;  .hmtm 
a  real  case  of  death,  there  are  professional  Mourners,  who  are  hired 
«io  see  proper  respect  paid  to  the  deceased,  by  keeping*  \ip  the  cries 
'of  etiquette  to  his  memory. 

The  employment  of  the  Persian  females  differs  but  little  from  those 
of  Europe.  Persons  of  rank  dedicate  their  time  to  dress  and  amuse 
ments ;  those  in  the  lower  spheres  of  life  execute  ine  business  ^f  the 
house  or  the  field ;  and  those  who  are  exempt  from  these  toils  rarely 
go  abroad,  except  to  attend  their  husbands  or  masters,  in  a  change 
of  habitation  or  on  a  journey.  On  these  occasions,  they  travel  on 
horseback,  or  on  camels,  and  are  completely  .veiled  from  the  head 
io  the  feet;  they  are  preceded  on  the  road  oy  servants,  who  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  female  travellers,  upon  which  all  males 
tnm  aside,  while  the  ladies  pasis ;  a  breach  of  this  custom  is  consi- 
dered as  a  proof  of  ill  manners. 

SupergHHoru. 

Among  the  superstitions  in  Persia  that  which  depends  on  the  croif- 
ing  of  a  cock  is  not  the  least  remarkable.  If  a  cock  crows  at  a 
proper  hour,  they  esteem  it  a  good  omen ;  if  at  an  improper  season, 
they  kill  him.  The  favourable  hours  are  at  nine,  (both  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening,)  at  noon,  and  at  midnight. 

But  the  lion,  in  the  popular  belief,  has  a  discernment  much  more 
.  important  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  <<  A  fellow  told  me  with  the 
g^vest  face,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  that  a  lion  of  their  own  country 
would  never  hurt  a  Sheyah,  (the  sect  of  the  Mahomedan  religion 
which  follows  Ali,  and  which  is  established  iu  Persia,]  but  would 
always  devour  a  Sunni^  (who  recognises  before  All  the  three  first 
Caliphs.)  On  meeting  a  lion,  you  have  only  therefore  to  say,  "  Td 
Ally*  and  the  beast  will  walk  by  you  with  great  respect ;  but  should 
you  either  from  zeal  or  the  foi]g^etfulness  of  terror,  exclaim  "  Yd 
Omar!  Oh  Omar!"  he  will  spring  upon  you  instantly. 

The  Persians,  like  the  other  disciples  of  Mahomet,  have  a  sacred 
regard  to  paper ;  if  they  find  a  scrap  in  the  streets  they  carefully 
preserve  it ;  if  it  be  written  on,  they  say  it  may  contain  the  name  oi 
the  Almighty,  or  some  of  his  prophets,  and  they  will  not  profane 
such  holy  matter ;  if  it  be  fair,  they  say  it  may  be  intended  for,  or 
si^pplied  to  religious  purposes. 

Pearl  Fishery. 

The&e  are  perhaps,  few  places  in  the  world,  where  those  things 
which  are  esteemed  riches  among  men,  abound  more  than  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  Its  bottom  is  studded  with  pearls,  and  its  coasts  with  mines 
0^  precious  ore.  The  island  of  Bahrein,  on  the  Arabian  shore,  has 
long  been  considered  as  the  most  productive  bank  of  the  pearl  as- 
ters :  but  the  island  of  Rharrack  now  shares  the  reputation.  The 
fishery  extends  along  the  whole  of  the.  Arabian  coast,  and  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Persian  side  of  the  gulf.  Verdistan,  Nabon,  and 
Bushea,  on  that  side,  are  more  particularly  mentioned;  but  ^^herever 
in  the  grulf  there  is  a  shore,  thcFe  is  also  the  pearl  oyster. 

The  fishery,  though  still  as  prolific  as  ever,  is  not  carried  on  with 
an  the  activity  of  former  years ;  it  declined,  in  consequence  of  the 
transfer  of  the  English  market  to  the  banks  of  the  coast  of  Ceylon. 
But  the  Persian  pearl  is  never  without  a  demand ;  though  little  of  the 
product  of  the  mbery  comes  direct  into  Persia.    The  trade  Jns  noir 
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ilmost  entirely  centered  at  Muscat.  From  Mnscat  the  g^reater  pfift 
of  the  pearls  are  exported  to  Surat ;  and,  as  the  Agents  of  the  Indian 
merchants  are  constantly  on  the  spot,  and  as  the  fishers  prefer  Die 
certain  sale  of  their  merchandise  there,  to  a  higher  hut  less  regnhtr 
price  in  other  markets,  the  pearls  may  often  be  boug-ht  at  a  lessprice 
in  India,  than  what  they  would  have  been  sold  for  in  Arabia.  Thne 
are  two  kinds ;  the  yellow  pearl,  which  is  sent  to  the  Mahratta  market ; 
and  the  white  pearl,  whicn  is  circulated  through  Bassorah  and  Bag- 
dad into  Asia  Minor,  and  thence  into  the  heart  of  Europe ;  thougli, 
indeed,  a  laige  proportion  of  the  whole  is  arrested  in  its  progress  at 
Constantinople,  to  deck  the  Sultanas  of  the  Seraglio.  The  peait  ol 
Ceylon  peals  off;  that  of  the  Gulf  is  as  firm  as  the  rock  upon  which 
It  g^ws ;  and,  though  it  loses  in  colour  and  water  one  per  cent,  ao- 
niudly  for  about  fifty  years,  yet  it  still  loses  less  than  that  of  Ceyloo. 
It  ceases  after  fifty  years  to  lose  any  thing. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  fishery  was  farmed  out  by  the  differ- 
ent Chiefs  along  the  Coast:  thus  the  Sheiks  of  Bahrein  and  of  £1 
Katif,  having  assumed  a  certain  portion  of  the  Pearl  Bank,  obliged 
every  Speculator  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum,  for  the  right  of  fishins 
At  present,  however,  the  trade  which  still  employs  a  considerabf  • 
number  of  boats  is  carried  on  entirely  by  individuals. 

The  divers  seldom  live  to  a  great  a&fe.  Their  bodies  break  outi  i 
sores,  and  their  eyes  become  weak  and  blood-shot.  They  can  remai  i 
under  water  five  minutes ;  and  their  divmgs  succeed  one  anothe  r 
rapidly,  as  bv  delay,  the  state  of  their  bodies  would  soon  prevent  ih  3 
renewad  of  the  exertion.  They  oil  the  orifice  of  the  ears,  and  put  \ 
horn  over  their  nose.  In  general  life,  they  are  restricted  to  a  cei  - 
tain  regimen ;  and  to  food  composed  of  dates  and  otiier  light  ingre- 
dients. They  can  dive  from  ten  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and  sometimes 
more ;  their  prices  increase  according  to  the  depth.  The  largest 
pearl  are  generally  found  in  the  deepest  water,  as  the  success  on  the 
bank  of  Kharrack,  which  lies  very  low,  has  demonstrated.  From 
such  depths,  and  on  this  bank,  the  most  valuable  pearls  have  been 
brought  up ;  the  largest  which  Sir  Harford  Jones  saw,  was  one  that 
had  been  fished  up  at  Kharrack,  in  nineteen  fathoms  water. 

The  fish  itself  is  fine  eating ;  nor  indeed,  in  this  respect,  is  there 
any  difference  between  the  common  and  the  pearl  oyster.  The  seed 
pearls,  which  are  very  indifferent,  are  arranged  round  the  lip  of  the 
oyster,  as  if  they  were  inlaid  by  the  hand  of  an  artist.  The  large 
pearl  is  nearly  m  the  centre  of'^the  shell,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 

The  fishermen  always  augur  a  good  season,  when  tiiere  have  been 
plentiful  rains ;  and  so  accurately  has  experience  taught  them,  that 
when  com  is  very  cheap,  they  increase  their  demanas  for  fishing. 
The  connexion  is  so  well  ascertained,  (at  least  so  fully  credited,) 
that  the  prices  paid  to  the  fishermen  are  always  raised  when  there 
hare  been  great  rains. 

Teheran. 
Tehep  AN,  the  present  capital  of  Persia,  is  situated,  as  Mr.  Morier 
ascertained,  by  a  meridional  observation,  in  lat.  35^  40^.  It  is  in  cir- 
cumference between  four  and  a  half  and  five  miles,  to  judge  from  the 
length  of  his  ride  round  the  walls,  which  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half; 
but  from  this  deduct  something  for  the  deviations  necessary  from  the 
intervention  of  the  wardens,  and  the  slaughter-houses.  There  are 
^lU  gates*  inlaid  with  coloured  bricks^  and  with  figures  of  tigers  aikl 
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other  beasts  in  rude  Mosaic :  their  entrance  is  lofty  Bad  dooaecU  To 
the  N.  W.  are  separate  tourers.  Two  pieces  of  artillery,  one  appa- 
rently a  mortar,  the  other  a  loa?  gxin,  are  still  remaining.  The  ditch 
in  some  parts  had  fallen  in,  and  was  there  supported  by  brick  work. 
Of  the  mosques,  the  principal  is  the  Mesjid  Shah,  a  structure  not 
yet  finished.  There  are  six  others,  small  and  insignificant;  and  three 
or  four  medresset^  or  colleges.  There  are  said  to  be.  one  hundred 
and  fifty  carauanseraM^  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  hummumM^  or  baths. 
There  are  two  maidans;  one  in  the  town,  the  other  within  the  ark^ 
a  square  fortified  palace,  which  contains  all  the  establishments  of  the 
kii^,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch. 


ARABIA. 

Arabia  is  bounded  N.  by  the  pachalics  of  Bagdad  and  Damascvs 
tn  Asiatic  Turkey;  E«  by  the  Persian  gulf;  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean; 
and  W.  by  the  Red  sea.  It  extends  from  12°  to  34°  N.  latitude,  and 
&om  33°  to  59°  £•  longitude.  The  area,  according  to  Arrowsmith's 
chart,  is  1,030,000  square  miles. 

The  Wandering  Arabians, 

The  Arabians  live  mostly  without  government,  without  law,  and 
almost  without  society.  Tneft  and  robbery  are  authorized  by  their 
chiefs ;  they  are  inured  to  labour,  and  accustom  their  horses  to  un- 
dei|^o  fatigue,  allowijig  them  to  drink  but  once  in  twenty-four  hours; 
their  horses  are  meagre,  but  swift  and  indefatigable. 

These  people  hare  neither  bread  nor  wine,  neither  do  thev  culti- 
vate fhe  ground.  In  the  place  of  bread,  they  make  use  of  wild  grain, 
which  they  mix  and  knead  with  the  milk  of  their  cattle.  They  have 
flocks  of  camels,  sheep,  and  goats,  which  they  conduct  from  place  to 
place  till  they  findvsufficient  herbage;  here  tliey  erect  their  tents, 
which  are  maide  of  goats'  hair,  and  live  with  their  wives  and  children 
till  the  grass  is  consumed ;  they  then  go  in  quest  of  another  fertile 
spot.  They  paint  their  arms,  their  lips,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  of  their  bodies,  of  a  deep  blue  colour :  this  paint,  which  they  lay 
on  in  small  dots,  and  make  it  penetrate  the  flesh  by  means  of  a  needle 
made  for  the  purpose,  can  never  be  effaced.  Some  of  them  paint  a 
small  flower  upon  their  cheek,  their  forehead,  or  their  chin,  with  the 
smoke  of  galls  and  saffron,  which  makes  a  fine  black  colour ;  they 
likewise  blacken  their  eye-brows. 

Most  of  the  women  wear  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  about  three 
inches  diameter,  in  their  noses :  they  are  bom  fair,  but  their  com- 
plexions are  spoiled  by  being  continually  exposed  to  the  sun ;  the 
young  girls  are  agreeable,  and  sing  perpetually. 

Such  are  the  wandering  Arabs,  who  have  no  fixed  habitations,  but 
being  possessed  of  large  mx;k8  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  camels,  and 
goats,  rove  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  frequently  dangerous  to  travellers ;  but  if  a  travellet 
oe  liberal  to  them,  they  seldom  do  him  any  injury,  and  will  even  in- 
Tite  him  to  partake  of  their  repasts,  and  are  pleased  to  find  hun  con** 
jbrm.to  their  customs. 
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;     .  Settled  Arabs. 

Those  who  a  re  settled,  and  apply  to  the  cnltiTation  of  tbe  eartb,  to 
trade,  and  the  mechauic  arts,  are  disting^uished  for  justice,  temper- 
. .  imee,  and  humanity ;  they  are  civil  to  strangers,  and  though  they  hare 
Ibe  bigfaest  reneration  for  their  religion,  they  never  strive  to  force  it 
iqpon  othcars ;  so  that  a  person  may  travel  several  hundred  miles  witb 
0iit  danger.  The  Arabs  who  live  in  towns  are  much  inferior  in  num 
her  to  tnose  who  live  in  tents,  and  are  called  Bedouins*  Those  who 
.are  xitoated  near  the  coast  have  very  frequently  rendered  themselves 
iS^rmidable  at  sea :  their  colours  are  red,  which  they  display  in  stream- 
ers and  pendants  at  the  mast  head,  and  other  parts  of  the  ship,  which 
give  their  fleets  a  gay  appearance. 

"  The  Arabs,  wherever  I  have  seen  them,''  says  M.  de  Chateau 
briand,  '•'•  in  Judea,  in  Egypt;  and  even  in  Barbary,  have  appeared  to 
me  to  be  rather  tall  than  short.  Their  demeanour  is  haughty.  They 
are  well  made  and  active.  They  have  an  oval  head,  the  brow  higb 
and  arched,  aquiline  nose^  large  eyes,  with  a  watery  and  uncom- 
monly gentle  look.  Nothing  about  them  would  proclaim  the  savage, 
if  their  ihouths  were  always  shut ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak, 
.yoa  bear- a  harsh  and  strongly  aspirated  language,  and  perceive  long^ 
.'^Mid  besBtifuUy  white  teeth,  like  those  of  jackals  and  ounces ;  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  the  American  savage,  whose  ferocity  is  in  his 
looks,  and  human  expression  in  his  mouth." 

The  Arab  women  are  taller  in  proportion  than  the  men.  Their 
carriage  is  dignified ;  and  by  the  regularity  of  their  features,  the 
•beauty  of  their  figures,  and  the  dispositions  of  their  veils,  they  some- 
.irfaat  remind  you  of  the  statues  of  the  Priestesses  and  of  the  Muses. 
fTfaiB  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  restriction:  these 
•beautiful  statues  are  often  clothed  in  rags ;  a  wretched,  squalid,  and 
sufiering  look  degrades  those  forms  so  elegant ;  a  copper  teint  con- 
ceals the  regularity  of  the  features ;  in  a  word,  you  must  view  them 
at  a  distance,  and  confine  yourself  to  the  general  appearance.* 

Most  of  the  Arabs  wear  a  tunic  fastened  round  the  visaist  by  a 
f^rdle.  Sometimes  they  take  one  arm  out  of  a  sleeve  of  this  tunic, 
«nd  then  they  are  habited  in  the  antique  style ;  sometimes  they  put 
OB  a  white  wooUen  covering,  which  serves  for  a  toga,  a  mantle,  or  a 
reil,  according  as  they  wrap  it  round  them,  suspend  it  from  their 
shoulders,  or  Uirow  it  over  their  heads.  They  1*0  bare-foot^  and  are 
•nned  with  a  dagger,  a  pike,  and  a  long  fire-locK.  The  tribes  travel 
in  caravans ;  the  camels  going  in  file.  The  first  camel  is  fastened 
by  a  cord,  made  of  the  tow  of  the  palm,  to  the  neck  of  an  ass,  which 
IB  the  guide  of  the  troop.  The  latter,  as  leader,  is  exempt  from  all 
burden,  and  enjoys  various  privileges.  Among  the  wealthy  tribes, 
file  camels  are  adorned  with  fringes,  flags,  and  feathers. 

The  horses  are  treated  according  to  the  purity  of  their  blood,  with 
more  or  less  honour,  but  always  with  seventy.  They  are  never  put 
onder  shelter,  but  left  exposedf  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  tied  by 
•11  f6iir  legs  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ^und,  so  that  they  cannot  stir. 
The  saddle  is  never  taken  from  their  backs ;  they  frequently  drink 
but  once,  and  have  only  one  feeA  of  barley  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Thb  rigid  treatment  gives  them  sobriety,  patience,  and  speed.  "  I 
-have  often  admired  an  Arabian  steed  thus  tied  down  to  the  bvjming 
nlid,  his  hair  loosely  flowing,  his  head  bowed  between  his  legs  to  nnd 
ft  fittle  shade,  and  stealing,  with  his  wild  eye,  oblique  glances  at  his 
Boster.  Release  his  leg^  from  the  shackles,  spring  upon  his  back, 
and  he  will  paw  in  the  valley,  he  will  rejoice  in  his  streng^,  he  wiS 
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swallow  toe  gpnound  in  the  fierceness  of  his  rage,  and  yoa  reoognwe 
the  original  of  the  picture  delineated  by  Job." 

Character  and  Language. 

Climate,  goyemment,  and  education,  are  the  great  agents  woich 
modify  the  character  of  nations.  To  tlie  first  of  these  the  Arabs  owe 
their  vivacity,  and  their  disposition  to  indolence ;  the  second  is  said 
to  give  them  a  spirit  of  duphcity ;  the  third  is  the  cause  of  a  certain 
gravity  which  influences  the  faculties  of  their  mind,  as  well  as  their 
carriage  and  exterior  aspect. 

No  two  things  can  differ  more  than  the  education  of  the  Arabs 
from  that  of  the  Europeans.  The  former  strive  as  much  to  hasten 
the  age  of  maturity,  as  the  latter  to  retard  it.  The  Arabs  are  never 
children ;  but  many  Europeans  continue  children  all  their  life.  The 
boys  in  Arabia  remain  among  the  women  till  the  age  of  five  or  six, 
and  during  this  time  they  follow  childish  amusements,  but  when  they 
are  removed  from  that  s^cene,  they  are  accustomed  to  think  and  speak 
with  gravity,  and  to  pass  whole  days  together  in  their  father's  com- 
pany, at  least  if  he  be  not  in  a  condition  to  retain  a  preceptor.  In 
conse<|uence  of  being  always  under  the  eyes  of  persons  advanced  to 
maturity,  they  become  pensive  and  serious  even  in  infancy. 

The  vivacity  of  the  Arabians  makes  them  fond  of  company,  not- 
withstanding their  disposition  to  thoughtfulness.  They  frequent  pub- 
lic coffee-houses  and  markets,  and  when  the  villages  lie  at  too  great 
a  distance,  the  country  people  meet  in  the  open  nelds,  some  to  buy 
or  sell,  and  others  to  converse,  or  amuse  themselves  as  spectators  of 
the  busy  scene.  Artisans  travel  through  the  whole  week  from  town 
to  town,  and  work  at  their  trade  in  the  different  markets. 

The  Arabs  are  not  quarrelsome,  but  when  any  dispute  happens  to 
arise  among  them,  they  make  a  great  deal  of  noise.  They  are  soon 
appeased,  and  a  reconciliation  is  instantly  effected,  if  an  indifferent 
person  call  upon  the  disputants  to  think  of  God  and  his  prophet  The 
inhabitants  of  the  east,  m  general,  strive  to  master  their  an^er.  A 
boatman,  in  a  passion,  complained  to  the  governor  of  a  city,  of  a  mer- 
chant who  would  not  pay  a  freight  due  for  tlie  carriage  of  his  goods. 
The  governor  always  put  off*  hearing  him  till  some  other  time.  At 
length  he  came  and  told  his  case  coolly,  and  the  governor  immediate- 
ly did  him  justice,  saying,  /  refused  to  hear  you  before,^  because  you 
were  intoxicated  with  anger,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  intoxicaHons, 

The  language  of  the  Arabs  was,  even  in  ancient  times,  divided 
into  several  dialects ;  the  modern  Arabic  contains  perhaps  more  dia- 
lects than  any  other  tongue.  The  language  of  the  Koran  is  as  different 
from  the  modern  speech  of  Mecca  that  is  taught  in  the  colleges  there, 
as  the  Latin  is  at  Rome.  Arabian  authors  have  magnified  the  igno- 
rance of  their  country  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  illumination  diff'used  by  their  prophet.  The  chief  poets  are 
now  found  among  the  wandering  Arabs  in  the  country.  Some  ap- 
pear in  towns,  where  they  amuse  the  company  in  coffee-houses,  in 
the  chief  cities  there  are  colleges  for  astronomy,  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, &c.  The  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  history  of  Ma- 
homet form  an  extensive  study,  the  records  being  in  a  dead  language. 
Physicians  are  rare,  the  chief*  medicine  being  universal  temperance. 

Their  Marriages. 
Mant  auperstitious  observances  respecting  marriage  prevail  in 
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Arabia.  The  Arabs  believe  in  the  virtue  of  enchantment,  and  m  th« 
art  of  tyin^  or  untying  the  knots  of  fate.  The  miserable  victim  ol 
this  Jiaojohcal  art  addresses  some  physician  or  old  woman,  who  is 
skilled  in  sorcery.  Marriage  is  reckoned  honourable  in  the  east ;  a 
woman  will  marry  a  poor  man,  or  become  a  second  wife  to  a  mas 
already  married,  rather  than  remain  in  a  state  of  celibacy ;  the  inea 
are  equally  disposed  to  marry,  because  their  wives,  instead  of  being 
expensive,  are  rather  profitable  to  them. 

TTieir  Houses, 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  Arabians  to  pass  their  summer 
nights  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  which  were  made  flat,  and  divided 
from  each  other  by  walls.  "  This  way  of  sleeping,"  says  an  inge- 
nious traveller, ''  we  found  very  agreeable,  as  by  that  means  we  en- 
joyed the  cool  air  above  the  reach  of  gnats  and  vapours,  with  no  othei 
covering  than  the  canopy  of  heaven,  which,  in  different  pleasing 
forms,  unavoidably  presents  itself  upon  every  interruption  of  rest. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  lower  people  are  small  huts  having  a 
round  roof,  and  covered  with  a  certain  herb.  The  poor  spread  their 
floors  with  straw  mats,  and  the  rich  with  fine  carpets.  No  person 
ever  enters  a  room  without  first  having  put  off  his  shoes.  The  men 
of  every  family  always  occupy  the  fore  part  of  the  house,  the  wo- 
men the  back  part.  If  the  apartments  of  the  men  are  plain,  those  of 
the  women  are  most  studiously  set  off  with  decorations.  One  room 
seen  by  M.  Niebuhr,  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  rank,  was  wholly  co- 
rered  over  with  mirrors !  the  roof,  the  walls,  the  doors,  the  pillars, 
presented  all  so  many  looking-glasses.  The  floor  was  set  with  sofas, 
and  spread  with  carpets.  Arabians,  whose  circumstances  do  not  ad- 
mit of  their  having  separate  apartments  for  the  females,  are  careful 
when  they^  carry  a  stranger  into  the  house,  to  enter  before  him,  and 
cry,  Taric^  retire.  Upon  this  notice  given  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  the  women  disappear,  and  his  best  friends  see  not  one  of  them. 

The  great  often  have  in  their  halls  basins  vrithjets  d'eau^  to  co<d 
the  air ;  the  edges  of  the  basin  are  coated  with  marble,  and  the  rest 
of  the  floor  is  covered  with  rich  carpets.  The  Arabians  smoke  more 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia.  A  custom 
peculiar  to  Arabia  is,  that  persons  of  opulence  and  fashion  carry 
about  them  a  box  filled  with  odoriferous  wood,  a  piece  of  which  they 
put  into  any  person's  pipe,  for  whom  they  wish  to  express  respect 

Manner  of  Eating-  and  their  Dress. 

The  Arabians  spread  a  large  cloth  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  upon 
which  they  place  a  small  table,  only  a  foot  high,  and  on  the  table  a 
large  round  plate  of  tinned  copper.  Upon  this  they  set  different  cop- 
per dishes,  neatly  tinned  within  and  without.     They  use  no  knives 
and  forks,  but  are  very  dexterous  with  their  fingers.  The  more  emi- 
nent people  eat  nothing  but  boiled  rice,  served  up  in  a  larg«  wooden 
plate.     The  company  sit  down  and  eat,  one  after  the  other,  till  the 
"Whole  contents  of  the  plate  are  exhausted.     In  the  houses  of  persons 
M  distinction,  several  of  these  plates  are  set,  one  upon  another,  in  9 
*ramidical  form.     When  the  masters  rise,  the  servants  sit  down  at 
same^ table,  and  eat  up  what  remains.    In  some  houses  a  servant 
jn^  the  middle  of  the  company,  to  set  down  and  remove  the 
hich  are  brought  in  by  other  servants.    Hardly  is  a  plate  set 
^  the  table,  when  pcrhajjs  sixteen  or  twenty  hands  are  all 
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aft  ottce  ihruBt  into  it  The  Arabs  repeat  a  short  prayer  before  sit- 
tsag  down  to  a  meal,  ^^  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God.* 
WSen  any  one  has  done  eating,  he  rises  without  waiting  for  the  rest, 
and  says,  **  God  be  praised."  They  drink  litcle  while  they  eat;  but 
as  they  rise  from  table,  after  washmg,  they  drink  some  cold  water 
and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Among  the  higher  Arabians  there  is  a  great  variety  ill  the  nation- 
al dres<<;s.  Nothmg  can  be  more  inconvenient  or  expensive  thati  the 
head-dress  worn  by  Arabians  of  fashion.  They  wear  fifteen  caps, 
one  oyer  another,  some  of  which  are  of  linen,  but  the  rest  of  thick 
cloth  or  cotton :  that  which  covers  the  rest  is  usually  richly  embroi- 
dered with  gold.  Over  these  caps,  they  wrap  a  large  piece  of  muslin, 
ornamented  at  the  ends,  which  flow  loose  upon  3ie  shoulders,  with 
silk  or  golden  fringes.  They  wear  a  piece  of  fine  linen  upon  the 
shoulder,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Arabians,  and  which  was  probably 
intended  to  shelter  the  wearer  from  the  sun  and  rain,  but  it  is  now 
merely  ornamental. 

Palmyra. 

lie  stony  Arabia  formerly  stood  the  magnificent  city  of  Palmyra, 
in  speaking  of  which  Mr.  Gibbon  observes  :  ''  Amid  the  barren  de- 
serts of  Arabia  a  few  ^cultivated  spots  arise,  like  islands,  out  of  the 
sandy  ocean.  Even  the  name  of  Palmyra,  by  its  signification  in  tlie 
Syriac,  as  well  as  the  Latin  language,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm- 
trees,  which  afforded  shade  and  vendure  to  that  region. 

"  Its  situation  between  the  gulf  of  Persia  and  the  Mediterranean, 
caused  it  to  be  frequented  by  the  caravans  which  conveyed  to  the 
nations  of  Europe  a  considerable  part  of  the  rich  commodities  of  In- 
dia, and  it  insensibly  increased  to  an  opulent  and  populous  city  :  it 
likewise  connected  the  Roman  and  Parthian  monarchies  by  the  mu- 
tual benefits  of  commerce,  on  which  account,  whenever  a  war  broke 
out  between  those  two  powerful  empires,  Palmyra  was  alike  protect- 
ed by  each,  till  at  length  Trajan  rendered  it  tributary  to  Rome ; — in 
this  situation  it  retained  a  considerable  decree  of  grandeur  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  During  this  period,  if  we  may  judge  from 
a  few  remainmg  inscriptions,  the  wealthy  Palmyrians  constructed 
those  temples,  palaces,  and  porticos  of  Grecian  architecture,  whose 
ruins,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  miles,  have  struck  the 
learned  traveller  with  admiration  and  reverence,'* 

Among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  which  are  dispersed  not  only  over 
the  plains,  but  even  in  the  deserts,  there  is  one  single  colonnade  more 
than  two  thousand  six  hundred  yards  long,  the  bases  of  the  Corinthi- 
an columns  of  which  exceed  the  height  of  a  man ;  and  yet  this  row 
18  only  a  small  part  of  the  remains  of  that  one  edifice. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  NEPAUL. 

Nepaal  is  a  long  but  narrow  kinpfdom  occupying  the  northern 
frontier  of  Hindoostan,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Himmaleh  monn- 
tains  ;  E.  by  Bootan ;  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Bahar  and  Oude ;  and 
since  the  late  war  with  the  British,  it  is  limited  on  the  W.  by  theGk). 
gra,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  although  it  formerly  extended  to  tht 
Setldtge.    The  population  is  estimated  at  '^jOOOjOOO 
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The  kingdom  of  Nepaul  is  situated  between  Hindoostan  and  Tibet, 
and  although  between  the  26th  and  29th  degree  of  north  latitnde, 

n'oys  from  its  great  eleration,  a  temperate  cUmate,  and  in  its  iraUej 
sxlile  soil. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  NEPAUL. 

The  valley  of  Nepaul,  says  Colonel  Eorkpatrick,  is  nearly  of  an 
6ral  figure ;  its  greatest  extent  is  from  north  to  south,  in  which  di- 
irection  it  may  be  computed  at  twelve  horizontal  miles.  It  stretches 
from  east  to  west  about  nine  miles,  and  its  circuit  is  roughly  esti- 
mated at  from  forty  to  fifty  miles. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  very  stujpendous  moun- 
tains, near  the  foot  of  which  rise,  several  of  those  humoler  eminences, 
called  collines  in  Switzerland. 

The  CUy  of  Khatmandu, 

Khatmanou  is  at  present  reckoned  the  capital  of  Nepaul  from 
being  the  residence  of  the  Rajah.  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  theBi- 
shimulty,  along  which  it  stretches  in  length  about  a  mile ;  its  breadth 
U-  inconsiderable,  no  where  exceeding  half,  and  seldom  extending  be- 
jrond  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  its  figure  being  said  by  the  natives  to  re- 
semble the  Kohra,  or  scimitar  of  Daiby.  The  entrance  to  it  from 
the  westward,  near  which  extremity  of  the  valley  it  is  situated,  is 
by  two  slight  bridges,  thrown  over  the  Rishnmutty,  one  of  them  at  the 
north,  the  other  near  the  south  end  of  the  town.  Numerous  wooden  . 
temples  are  scattered  over  the  environs  of  the  town,  and  particulariy 
along  the  side  of  a  quadrangular  tank  or  reservoir  of  water,  situated 
a  short  way  beyond  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  town,  and  called 
Bani-pokhra.  They  appear  to  differ  nothing  in  their  figure  or  con- 
Btmotion  from  the  wooden  Mundubs  occasionally  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  India,  and  are  principally  remarkable  for  their  number  and 
size,  some  of  them  being  of  considerable  elevation  and  proportionate 
bulk.  Besides  these,  IChatmandu  contains  several  other  temples  on 
a  large  scale,  and  constructed  of  brick,  with  two,  three,  and  four 
sloping  roofs,  are  splendidly  gilt,  and  produce  a  very  picturesque 
ana  agreeable  effect 

The  houses  are  of  brick  and  tile,  with  pitched  or  pent  roofs  ;  to- 
wards the  street,  they  have  frequentiy  enclosed  wooden  balconies  of 
open  carved  work,  and  of  a  singular  fashion,  the  front  piece,  instead 
ef  rising  perpendicularly,  projecting  in  a  sloping  direction  towards 
the  eaves  of  the  roof.  They  are  two,  three,  and  four  stories,  and  al- 
most without  a  single  exception,  of  mean  appearance ;  even  the  Ra- 
jah's house  being  but  a  sorry  building,  ^d  claiming  no  particular 
notice.  The  streets  are  excessively  narrow,  and  nearly  as  filthy  as 
those  of  Benares. 

InhahUantSy  MannerSf  Sfc, 

Adverting  to  the  very  wild  and  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  we 
shall  see  no  ^reat  room  for  imagining  ite  population  to  be  considera- 
ble; the  valhes  oidy  are  of  any  account  in  estimating  the  numben 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  Nepaul  itsdtf 
\  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others,  little  better  than  so  many  mountain 
OQs  cavities.  Even  the  Turrye,  or  Turryani,  generally  speaking, 
would  seem  to  be  but  indifferently  peopled,  the  villages  thraoghout 
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It  beln^,  as  &r  as  I  can  learn,  rery  thinly  scattered,  and  m  most 

gaces,  of  a  mean  rank  in  point  of  magnitude,  as  weU  as  appearance. 
at  whatever  the  fact  in  this  respect  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
altogether  unfurnished  with  any  documents,  the  materials  we  pes- 
MSB  for  judging  of  the  population  of  Nepaul  itself  being  extremely 
▼ague,  and  enabling  us  only  to  state  it  loosely  at  about  h^f  a  million* 

The  inhabitants  consist  principally  of  the  two  superior  classes  of 
Hindoos,  (or  Bramins  and  Chetrees  with  their  various  subdivisions,) 
of  Newars,  of  Dhenwars,  of  Mhanjees,  of  Bhootias,  and  of  Bhanras. 
The  former  of  these  who  compose  the  army  of  the  state,  and  engpitwa 
all  situations  of  trust,  whether  civil  or  mihtary,  are  found  dispersed 
promiscuously  throughout  the  country;  the  Newars  are  confined  al- 
most to  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  the  Dhenwars  and  Mhanjees  are  the 
husbandmen  and  fishers  of  the  western  districts  ;  and  the  Bhootias, 
though  some  families  of  them  are  planted  in  the  lower  lands,  occupy, 
generally  speaking,  such  parts  of  the  Kuchar  as  are  included  in  the 
Nepaul  territories.  With  respect  to  the  Bhanras,  they  have  already 
been  mentioned,  as  being  a  sort  of  separatists  from  the  Newars ; 
they  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about  five  thousand ;  they  shave  their 
heauls  like  the  Bhootias,  observe  many  of  the  religious  rites  as  well 
as  civil  customs  of  these  idolaters,  in  a  dialect  of  whose  language  they 
are  also  said  to  preserve  their  sacred  writings.  To  the  eastward 
again,  some  districts  of  the  Nepaul  dominions  are  inhabited  by  tribes 
such  as  the  Limbooas,  Nigerkootes,  and  others,  of  whom  we  know 
at  this  time  little  more  than  the  names. 

The  Newars  are  divided  into  several  casts  or  orders,  most  of  whom 
derive  their  origin,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  from  a  primi- 
tive classification,  according  to  trade  and  occupation. 

Nepaul  having  been  ruled  for  many  centuries  past  by  Rajhpoot 
princes,  and  the  various  classes  of  Hindoos  appeanng,  at  all  periods 
to  have  composed  a  great  proportion  of  its  population,  we  are  natu- 
rally prepared  to  find  a  general  resemblance  in  manners  and  customs 
between  this  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  kindred  sects  established 
in  the  adjacent  countries;  accordingly,  the  characteristics  which 
separate  mem,  whether  in  point  of  manners,  usages,  or  dress,  are  so 
feint  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible  in  a  single  instance. 

They  are  in  general  of  a  middling  size,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
chests,  very  stout  limbs,  round  and  rather  flat  faces,  small  eyes,  low 
and  s^ewhat  spreading  noses,  and,  fiuaUy,  open  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenances. Many  of  the  women  we  saw,  especially  at  Rhatjong,  had 
a  remarkably  florid  tint  about  the  cheeks ;  for  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, their  complexion,  like  that  of  the  men,  is  somewhat  between  a 
sallow  and  copper  colour ;  the  ordinary  cast  of  their  features  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  males,  notwithstanding  which,  there  are  said 
to  be  many  handsome  women  among  them.  The  illicit  progeny  of 
a  Newar  female  and  u  Chetree,  or  other  Purbutti  (for  they  cannot 
intermarry)  might  almost  be  taken  for  Malays.  It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  the  Newar  women,  like  those  among  the  Nairs,  may, 
in  fact,  have  as  many  husbands  as  they  please,  being  at  liberty  to 
divorce  them  continually  on  the  slightest  pretences. 

Religion  and  Government 

With  regard  to  the  popular  religion  of  Nepaul,  in  general,  seeing 

that  it  differs  nothing  from  the  Hinduism  established  in  Bengal  and 

other  parts  of  India,  excepting  so  far  as  the  secluded  nature  of  the 

oomitry  may  have  conduced  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  superior  or- 
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Ihodoxy  and  parity,  it  would  be  altogether  superflucyos  to  eater  int^ 
any  detail  concerning  it;  but  there  are  a  ffreat  variety  of  temples  ia 
the  valley  of  Nepaul  of  some  splendour,  and  the  religious  festivals  are 
very  numerous. 

The  genius  of  a  government  unacquainted  alike  with  the  postim 
and  implied  restraints  imposed  by  a  precise,  not  to  say  immutable  law 
or  constitution,  and  taking  its  colour,  for  the  most  psurt,  from  the  cha 
racter  and  temporary  views  of  the  ruling  individual,  must  necessarily 
be  d*  too  fugitive  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  delineation  equally  appb 
cable  to  all  periods  and  circumstances.  Of  this  unsettled  kind  is  the 
government  not  only  of  Nepaul,  but  perhaps  of  all  the  Asiatic  coiiii<» 
tries.  It  is  formally,  and  in  a  great  degree,  essentially  despotic ;  bat 
its  despotism  is,  on  the  one  hand,  modified,  and,  in  some  measure^ 
mi^iorated  by  certain  observances  enjoined  by  immemorable  usage, 
and  not  to  be  disregarded  with  impunity  even  by  the  most  powerfol 
pnnce;  while,  on  the  other,  it  is  controlled  by  the  active  mfluenoe 
enjoyed,  and  occasionally  exerted,  by  the  aristocratic  order  already 
mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  thurg^rs.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  body  of  the  people  ever 
derive  the  least  advantage  from  the  political  struggles  of  these  chief- 
tarns;  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  extent  of  the  authority  possessed  by 
tiie  latter,  must  always  materially  depend  on  a  variety  of  contingen- 
cies liable  to  constant  fluctuations.  Hence  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
deduce  the  general  spirit  of  the  government  from  its  present  condi- 
tion, especially  since  it  is  certain  that  although  the  administration  of 
Behadur  Shah,  during'  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  tolerably  agreea9)le,  yet  considerations  of  expediency  have  often 
compelled  him  to  conciliate  his  colleagues  by  compliances  which  have 
reduced  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  Goorxali  dominion  to  the  mere 
shadow  of  what  it  was  under  the  more  vigorous,  yet  arbitrary  sway 
of  Purti  Nerain.  The  Nepaul  territories  being  for  the  most  part  paa"- 
cs^ed  out  into  jaghires,  the  |)roportion  of  their  produce  received  into 
the  treasury  of  Khatmundu  is  by  no  means  considerable.  There  is 
rood  ground,  however,  for  believmg  that  the  annual  revenue  realized 
by  the  government  never  exceeds  Uiirty  lacks  of  rupees,  derived  from 
various  duties  on  exports  and  imports,  on  the  silver  coinage,  on  salt, 
profits  (which  appear  to  be  a  monopoly)  on  saltpetre,  copper,  and  iron- 
mines,  and  a  land-tax.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  ail  the  silver  broaght 
into  Nepaul  from  Tibet,  in  the  way  of  commerce,  must  be  carried 
to  the  mint  at  Khatmundu,  no  silver  bullion  being  allowed  to  pass 
into  Hindoostan.  In  exchange  for  bullion,  the  merchant  receives  Ne- 
paul rupees,  the  government  deriving  a  profit  of  twelve  per  cent,  from 
the  transaction ;  four  per  cent,  being  charged  on  account  of  coinage, 
and  eight  arising  from  the  alloy  of  the  rupee. 

Commerce^  Manufactures,  SfC, 
The  trade  of  Nepaul  is  by  no  means  so  extensive,  nor  consequently 
so  beneficial  to  its  government  and  inhabitants,  as  it  might  soon  be, 
onder  proper  regulations.  Some  of  the  restraints  by  which  it  was 
formerly  shackl^,  have,  it  is  true,  been  removed  by  the  treaty  with 
the  Company  in  1792;  but  it  still  languishes  under  several  impolitic 
restrictions.^  The  duties  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  Nepaul,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  British  trade,  are  regulated  by  the  treaty  referred  to 
above.  The  case,  however,  is  unfortunately  different  with  renrd 
to  the  commerce  carried  on  directly  between  the  Tibetians  and  X9e- 
fwulians,  the  imposts  for  which  are  ordinarily  very  enonnoas«  «id  at 
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■B  fHOoi  ttrbitnury.  Its  chief  articles  of  export  are  elephants  8d^ 
their  teeth,  rice,  timber,  hides,  wax,  honey,  oranges,  and  a  g^at 
Tariety  of  drugs. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  Nepanl,  m* 
terescing  as^the  subject  doubdessly  is,  it  will  scarcely  be  expected 
that  I  should  say  much.  The  Newars,  who  are  almost  the  som  arti- 
sans, appear  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  exercise  most  of  the  kandi* 
craft  ocoupatioos  ot  their  Behar  neighbours.  Of  cloth,  howerer, 
they  fikbricate  only  a  very  coarse  kind,  pardy  for  home  use,  and  partly 
for  exportation  to  the  Tibets ;  the  cotton  employed  in  which,  is  the 
produce  either  of  Noakote,  or  of  the  Muddaise,  by  which  last  name . 
they  commonly  distinguish  the  Company's  territories.  They  work 
▼ery  well  in  iron,  co])per,  brass,  &c.  and  are  particularly  ingenious 
in  carpentry,  though  it  is  remarkable  that  they  never  use  a  saw,  di- 
viding their  wood  of  whatever  size  by  a  chisel  and  mallet.  They  ex- 
port to  the  southward  some  of  their  brazen  utensils ;  and  their  cut- 
lery (as  swords,  daggers,  &c.)  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  They 
have  latterly  manuractured  some  fire-arms,  but  not  successfully* 
They  g^ld  exceedingly  well,  and  among  the  bells  they  construct  for 
the  use  of  their  temples,  and  other  religious  purposes,  some  are  of  a 
considerable  size;  one  at  Bhatgong,  in  particular,  being  five  feet  in 
diameter.  Paper  they  make  from  the  bark  of  the  Seidburrooa,  or 
Kazhazi-pat.  They  distil  spirits  from  rice,  and  other  g^ins,  and 
also  prepare  a  fermented  licjuor  from  wheat,  Munooa,  rice,  &c. 
which  they  call  Jhaur ;  and  is  made  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  our 
malt  h'luors,  which  it  would  apfiear  to  resemble,  thou|^h,  from  the 
accounts  I  have  received  of  it,  it  is  rather  more  intoxicating :  tiie 
Newar  peasants  consider  it  as  much  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  of 
life  as  our  hard  labouring  people  do  porter. 

The  currency  of  Nepacd  consists,  principally,  of  silver  pieces  of 
eight  annus,  there  are  also  some  struck  of  sixteen  annus ;  but  the  cir- 
culation of  this  last  coin,  which  is  Sicca,  is  confined  to  Nepaul  Pro-' 
per,  and  is  far  from  being  common  even  there.  The  Sicca,  indeed, 
nas  been  known  in  this  country  only  since  the  time  of  Purti  Nerain 

Learning  and  language. 

Astronomy  and  judicial  astrology,  appears  to  be  their  favourite 
study,  and  has  so  deeply,  as  well  as  undistinguishodiy,  infected 
every  rank  among  them,  that  a  stranger  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  con- 
clude, that  here  the  horoscope  and  ephemeris  determined,  in  most 
cases,  the  line  both  of  civil  and  moral  conduct ;  and  the  people^,  in 
short,  were  universally  directed  by  their  sooth-sayers.  In  fine,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  there  is  no  place  in  India,  where  a  search 
after  ancient  and  valuable  Sanscrit  manuscripts  in  everv  part  of 
Brahminical  learning  would  be  more  successful  than  in  the  valley 
of  Kepaul,  and  particularly  at  Bhatgong.  In  support  of  this  opinion. 
Col.  Kirkpatrick  says,  he  was  informed  of  a  single  private  library 
in  that  city,  containmg  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  volumes. 

Besides  the  Sanscrit,  which  appears  to  be  considerably  cultivated 
by  the  Brahmins  of  Nepaul,  the  principal  vernacular  languages  of 
this  country  are  the  Purbutti,  the  Newar,  the  Dhenwar,  the  Muggar, 
the  Kurraute,  the  Howoo  or  Hyoo,  the  Linbooa,  and  the  Bhootia* 
The  Purbutti  dialect  is  evidently  a  derivative  from  the  Sanscrit, 
agreeing  very  closely  with  the  various  idioms  of  Behar,  Oude,  &c« 
Imt  it  is  bv       means  so  clear,  that  the  Newar  is  a  branch  of  the 
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i  tteip,  though  it  is  certain  that  it  contains  serend  wards  of  San 
writ  origiin** 

Climate  and  Face  of  the  Country. 

Ths  northernmoet parts  of  Nepanl  scarcely  lie  in  a  higher  paraJlel 
of  latitude  than  twenty-seren  degrees  and  a  half;  yet  this  y  alley  en- 
|oys,  in  certain  respects,  the  climate  of  some  of  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Enrope.  The  tops  of  the  surrounding'  mountains  are  sprinkled 
with  snow  tor  seyeral  days  together  during  Mrinter,  and  it  eycn 
sometimes  falls  in  the  yalley  helow ;  a  hoar  frost,  too,  at  this  season, 
yery  commonly  coyers  the  g^und ;  hut  though  the  cold  is  occasion- 
ally, for  three  or  four  montm,  seyere  enough  to  freeze  the  tanks  and 
pools  of  standing  water,  yet  the  riyers  are  neyer  frozen.  Nepatil 
seems  to  he  indebted  for  its  iayourable  climate  entirely  to  its  g^reat 
eleyatioD.  The  height  of  Nepaul  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  if  we 
may  rely  on  the  indication  of  the  barometer,  cannot  be  much  under 
four  thousand  feet;  but  this  eleyation  did  not  preyent  the  thermo* 
meter  from  rising  once,  during  our  stay  in  this  yalley,  to  eighty- 
•eyen  degrees. 

In  describing  the  climate  of  Nepanl,  we  ought  not  to  confine  our^ 
selyes  to  the  y^ey,  since  a  few  hours  journey  enables  its  inhabitants 
to  pass,  at  pleasure,  through  a  considerable  yariety  of  temperature ; 
nor  are,  perhaps,  the  numerous  gradations  and  quick  succession  of 
climates,  attainable  from  hence,  the  least  of  theaayantares  to  be  de- 
riyed  from  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  this  charming  country  ; 
a  short  residence  in  which  would,  in  most  disorders  arising  from 
relaxation,  probably  answer  eyery  purpose  of  a  yoyage  to  Europe. 
Here,  too,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
spot,  among  which  are  the  peach,  the  raspberry,  the  walnut,  the 
mulberry,  and  others,  all  the  fruits  and  esculent  yegetables  of  Eng- 
land might,  with  prt>per  attention,  be  successfully  raised.  The  sa- 
lubrity of  the  more  elerated  yallies  is  abundantly  proyed  by  the  ge- 
neral looks  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  that  all  the  records  of  Hindoo  antiquity,  con- 
cerning the  Himmaleh  mountains,  and  the  northern  regions  adjacent 
thereto,  are  affirmed  to  represent  the  present  valley  of  Nepaul  as 
haying  been  originally  an  immense  lake,  which,  in  the  progress  of 
age^,  gradually  retired  between  the  banks  of  the  Bhagmutty.  Other 
accounts  state,  that  the  Bhagmutty  remained  without  any  outlet  from 
the  yalley  during  three  centuries,  when  Sxee-kima,  the  last  of  tlie 
Nymunians,  opened  its  present  passage  through  the  sovthern  ridge  of 
mountains.  Major  Rennel  informs  us  of  a  similar  tradition  concern- 
ing Cashmere ;  nor  is  there  a  single  argument  advanced  by  our  illus- 
trious geographer  upon  the  subject  that  does  not  apply  with  conclu- 
sive force  to  the  valley  of  Nepaul.  The  waving  or  broken  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  resembles,  in  a  striking  degree,  the  bed  of  a  large 
bo^T  of  water,  and  the  soil  consisting,  to  a  considerable  depth,  of  a 
hl&ck  fat  earth,  manifestly  the  product  of  deposited  mud,  are  par- 
ticularly circumstances  of  the  most  demonstrative  kind. 


♦  The  Newars  are  thought  to  be  of  Tibetan  origin,  consequently 
tneir  language  is  radically  distinct  from  the  Sanscrit,  however  raucJi 
It  may  have  been  modifiecl  by  it P. 
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Although  Nepaul  can  boast  do  gold  mines,  yet  it  dcrabtleMly  i 
■tains  most  of  the  otlier  metals.  The  iron  of  !Nepaul  is  not^  p^rhapi, 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  country,  and  among  its  coppet  ortt 
some  are  said  to  be  rich,  and  of  an  excellent  kind.  There  are  aJso 
mines  of  lead,  but  the  natives  have  not  the  skill  necessary  to  reduce 
the  ore  to  a  metallic  state.  There  is  said  to  be  a  very  considerable 
mass  of  rock  crystal  near  Goorkha,  and  lime  stone  as  well  as  slate, 
seem  to  abound  every  where.  There  are,  however,  no  lime  kilns  u* 
this  country,  the  cement  commonly  employed  being  mud,  which  the 
natives  pretend  answers  in  their  humid  climate,  better  than  mortar. 
The  houses  in  Nepaul  are  universally  built  of  brick,  because  the  use 
of  stone,  though  every  where  procurable  within  an  easy  distance, 
would  be  intolerably  expensive  in  a  country,  not  admitting  either  of 
wheel  carriages  or  of  water  transportation ;  hence,  notwiUistanding 
the  g^eat  plenty  and  variety  of  stones  adapted  for  buildmg,  among 
which  sure  some  kinds  both  of  marble  and  jasper,  the  sight  of  a  stone 
edifice  is  more  uncommon  in  Nepaul,  than  even  in  Bengal. 

The  small  quantity  of  mortar  which  they  use,  is  procured  from  the 
incrustations  and  crystals  of  lime,  that  are  found  in  some  of  the  na- 
tural grottos  or  caves,  scattered  over  this  romantic  region.  I  lament 
eEZceedingly,  that  none  of  these  laj  in  our  route,  as  I  understood  that 
they  were  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  receive  any  delight 
from  the  beauties 'or  wonders  of  nature. 

The  cattle  of  Nepaul  generally  speaking,  do  not  seem  much  supe- 
rior to  those  ordinarily  met  with  in  Bengal  and  the  upper  provinces; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  herds  which  enioy  the  double 
advantage  of  browsing  amidst  the  delicious  herbage  of  the  less  cult»- 
rated  vallies,  and  of  watering  at  the  pure,  wholesome  brooks,  which 
evcnry  where  intersect  them. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  a  country  so  overrun  with  aro- 
matic and  sweet  flowering  shrubs,  must  necessarily  produce  honey  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  of  course,  wax  is  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  medicinal  plants  and  dyins^  dru^s  are  numerous  and  valuable 
The  kaith  or  plantation  lands  of  the  first  quality,  being  well  watered 
by  springs  and  rivulets,  have  a  rich  soil,  and  yield  with  moderate  la- 
bour all  the  superior  kinds  of  grain,  and  are  principally  situated  in 
the  valley ;  the  more  mountainous  districts  produce  Indian  com,  a 
dry  coarse  rice,  barley,  cotton,  millet,  suma,  and  paphun. 


CAUBUL.* 

Cabal  or  Gabulistan  is  bounded  N.  by  Independent  Tartary,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Hindoo  Coosh  and  Parapomisan  moun- 
tains ;  £•  by  Hindoostan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Indus;  8. 

♦These  countries,  though  situated  on  the  ancient  continent,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  have,  till  lately,  been 
unknown  in  Europe.  A  jealousy  between  the  French  and  English 
r^emments  led,  during  the  late  wars,  to  embassies  tironi  each,  for 
m  purpose  of  securing  the  political  influence  of  the  sovereigns  of 
tiieae  extensive  districts.  At  the  head  of  one  of  these  extensive  em- 
bassies firom  England  was  tlie  Honourable  Mountstuakt  Elphin- 

^^ 
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SIS  TJie  Shekha/wuUee  Country. 

b^  JMuoohtttan ;  aod  W*  by  Persia.  Besides  the  oountrr  isclvdcd 
within  these  boundaries,  the  province  of  Balk  in  Tartary,  Cashmere, 
and  several  other  countries  on  the  east  oi  the  Indus,  and  a  part  a£ 
Beloochistan  are  in  a  g^reater  or  less  degree  dependent  on  the  kin|f 
of  Cabul.  In  its  greatest  extent  the  kingdom  stretches  from  24°  to 
37^  N.  latitude,  and  from  60°  to  77°  £.  longitude,  and  contains  ao* 
cording  to  Hassel,  more  than  800,000  square  miles. 

We  set  off  from  Canound,  says  our  informant,  (the  Hon.  Monut- 
stuart  Elphinstone,)  on  the  21st  of  October,  1808,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  march  wc  quitted  the  dependencies  of  our  own  govermnent, 
and  entered  the  district  of  Shekhawuttee  (so  called  from  a  predatmr 
tiibe  of  Raujpoots  who  inhabit  it,)  the  country  becoming  move  ma 
more  desert  as  we  advanced. 

The  Shekhawuttee  CovmJtry. 
The  Shekhawuttee  country  seems  to  lose  its  title  to  be  included  ui 
the  desert,  when  compared  with  the  two  hundred  and  eighlr  miles  be- 
tween its  western  frontier  and  Bahawulpoor,  and,  even  of  this,  only 
the  last  hundred  miles  is  absolutely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  water,  w 
vegetation.  Our  journey  from  the  Shekbawut  frontier  to  Poog|^l,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  was  over  hills  and  vaUiesof 
loose  and  heavy  sand.  The  hills  were  exactly  like  those  which  are 
sometimes  formed  by  the  wind  on  the  sea  shore,  but  far  exceeding 
them  in  their  height,  which  was  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet 
They  are  said  to  shift  their  positions,  and  to  alter  their  shapes,  ao- 
corainff  as  they  are  affected  by  the  wind ;  and,  in  summer,  the  pas- 
sage of  many  parts  of  the  desert  are  said  to  be  rendered  dangerous  by 
the  clouds  of  moving  sands ;  but,  when  I  saw  the  hiUs  (in  winter,) 
they  seemed  to  have  a  great  degree  of  permanence,  for  they  bore  a 
sort  of  gprass,  besides  Phoke,  and  the  thorny  bushes  of  the  fiaubool, 
and  the  Bair,  or  Jujube,  which  altogether  gave  them  an  appearance 
that  sometimes  amounted  to  verdure.  Among  the  most  dismal  hilla 
of  sand,  one  occasionally  meets  with  a  village,  if  such  a  name  can  be 


BTONX,  who,  in  1808,  went  on  a  splendid  mission  to  the  court  of  Cau 
bul,  during  which  he  visited  the  capitals  of  various  other  chieflains. 
This  work,  therefore,  is  so  original  and  entertaining,  that  we  have 
rather  preferred  to  exhibit  its  discoveries  in  the  very  language  of  the 
author,  than  to  make  a  formal  and  dull  abridgment  of  bis  general 
information.  From  this  place,  therefore,  to  Beloochistan,  we  have 
presented  the  reader  with  literal,  but  highly  interesting  extracts  from 
Mr.  Elphinstone*s  entertaining*  narration.  Besides  treating  so  cir- 
cnmstantially  of  Caubul,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  manners  and  cas> 
toms,  the  author  has  introduced  hip^hly  curious  and  original  notioot 
of  the  separate  kingdoms  and  provinces,  viz. 

Afghaunistaun, 

The  Sik, 

The  Paunjaub, 

Candifaaur, 

Cashmeer,  £ic. 

The  account  of  Nepaul,  which  precedes  the  article,  has  been  car 

folly  compiled  firom  Colonel  Kfrkpatrtck's  embassy,  and  that  el 

BekKXslibtan  which  follows,  has  been  extracted  from  me  embaHf  tff 

Colonel  PoTT&jfGEK,  performed  in  1808. 
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men  to  a  few  round  hnta  of  straw,  with  low  walls  and  conickl  rooft^ 
nke  little  stacks  of  com.  These  are  surrounded  by  hedges  of  thorny 
oranches  stuck  in  the  sand,  which,  as  well  as  the  houses,  are  so  dry, 
that  if  they  happened  to  catch  fire,  the  Tillage  would  be  reduced  to 
ashes  in  five  minutes.  These  miserable  abodes  are  surrounded  by  a 
few  fields,  which  depend  for  water  on  the  rains  and  dews,  and  whjch 
bear  thin  crops  of  the  poorest  kind  of  pulse,  and  of  Bajra,  or  Helens 
Spicatus ;  this  last,  though  it  flourishes  in  the  most  steril  countries, 
prows  here  with  difficulty,  each  stalk  several  feet  from  ita^neighbour. 
The  weUs  are  often  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  one  was  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet.  With  this  enormous  depth,  some  were  only 
ttiree  feet  in  diameter ;  the  water  is  always  brackish,  unwholesome, 
and  so  scanty,  that  two  bullocks  working  for  a  night  easily  emptiel  a 
well.  The  water  was  poured  into  reservoirs  lined  with  clay,  which 
onr  party  drank  dry  in  an  instant  after  its  arrival.  These  wells  are 
all  lin^  with  masonry.  The  natives  have  a  way  of  covering  them 
with  boards,  heaped  with  sand,  that  effectually  conceals  them  from 
an  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  so  arid  a  country,  the  water-melon,  the 
most  jnicy  of  fruits,  is  found  in  profusion,  tt  is  a  subject  of  wonder 
to  see  melons  three  or  four  feet  in  circumference,  growing  from  a 
stalk  as  slender  as  that  of  the  common  melon,  in  the  dry  sand  of  the 
desert.  They  are  sown,  and  perhaps  require  some  cultivation,  but 
tiiey  are  scattered  about  to  all  appearance  as  if  they  grew  wild. 

The  common  inhabitants  are  Jauts.  The  upper  classes  are  Ra- 
thore  Raujpoots.  The  former  are  little,  black,  and  ill-looking,  and 
bear  strong  appearances  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  latter 
are  stout  and  handsome,  with  hooked  noses  and  Jewish  features. 
They  are  haughty  in  their  manners,  very  indolent,  and  almost  con- 
tinuallydnink  with  opium. 

The  stock  consists  of  bullocks  and  camels,  which  last  are  kept  in 
nomerous  herds,  and  are  used  to  carry  loads,  to  ride  on  and  even  to 
plough.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  desert  rat  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
for  its  number),  though  not  for  its  size ;  the  innumerable  holes  made 
by  these  animals,  where  the  ground  is  solid  enough  to  admit  of  it, 
are  indeed  a  serious  inconvenience  to  a  horseman,  whom  thev  dis* 
tress  even  more  than  the  heavy  sand.  It  is  more  like  a  squirrel  than 
a  rat,  has  a  tuft  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  and  is  often  seen  sitting  upright, 
with  its  fore  feet  crossed  like  a  kangaroo.  It  is  not  unlike  tne  jer 
boa,  but  is  much  less,  and  uses  all  its  feet.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
desert,  being  found  in  most  sandy  places  on  the  west  of  the  Jumna. 
Antelopes  are  found  in  some  parts,  as  is  the  goorkhur,  or  wild  ass,  so 
well  depicted  in  ^e  book  of  Job.  This  animal  is  sometimes  found 
alone,  but  oftener  in  herds.  It  resembles  a  mule  rather  than  an  ass, 
but  is  of  the  colour  of  the  latter.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  sh3rness, 
and  still  more  for  its  speed ;  at  a  kind  of  shuffling  trot  peculiar  to 
itself  it  will  leave  the  fleetest  horses  behind.  The  foxes  may  also  be 
mentioned ;  they  are  less  than  our  fox,  but  somewhat  larger  than  the 
common  one  of  India ;  their  backs  are  of  the  same  brownish  colour 
with  the  latter,  but  in  one  part  of  the  desert,  their  legs  and  belly  up 
to  a  certain  height,  are  black,  and  in  another  white.  The  line  be- 
tween those  colours  and  the  brown  is  so  distinctly  marked,  that  the 
one  kind  seems  as  if  it  had  been  wading  up  to  the  belly  in  ink,  and 
the  other  in  whitewash. 

We  marched  in  the  night,  as  we  had  done  since  we  entered  the 
Shekhawnttee ;  we  generally  beg^an  to  load  by  two  or  three  in  the 
afternoon,  but  it  was  long  be&re  we  were  able  to  proceed ;  and  the 
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head  of  our  fine  never  reached  the  encamping'  ground  till  twelre  or 
one.  On  many  occasions  we  were  much  later ;  and  once  or  twice  it 
was  bioad  day  before  we  arrived  at  our  stage.  The  marches  were 
seldom  very  Jong.  The  longest  was  twenty-six  miles,  and  the  short- 
est fifteen ;  but  the  fatkue  which  our  people  suffered  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  distance.  Our  line,  when  in  the  closest  order,  was  two 
miles  long.  The  path  by  which  we  travelled  wound  much  to  avoid 
the  sand  hills.  It  was  too  narrow  to  allow  of  two  camels  going 
abreast;  and  if  an  animal  stepped  to  one  side,  it  sunk  in  the  sand  as 
in  snow ;  so  that  the  least  obstruction  towai^s  the  head  of  the  line 
stopped  the  whole,  nor  could  the  head  move  on  if  the  rear  was  detained, 
lest  that  division,  being  separated  from  the  guides,  might  lose  its  way  ' 
among  the  sand  hills.  To  prevent  this,  a  signal  was  past  along  the 
line  by  beat  of  drum,  when  any  circumstance  occasioned  a  stoppage 
in  the  rear;  and  a  trumpet,  sounded  from  time  to  time  at  the  head  ot 
the  line,  kept  all  informed  of  the  direction  in  which  the  column  wap  , 
proceeding.  The  heavy  sand  made  marching  so  fatiguing,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  allow  camels  foi  half  the  infantry  Sepoys  that  they 
might  ride  by  turns,  two  on  a  camel;  we  had  besides  cajawas  (or 
laige  panniers  on  camels,)  for  the  sick.  The  annoyance  of  the 
march  was  greatly  increased  by  the  incredible  number  of  a  sort  of 
•mall  burs,  which  stuck  to  every  thing  that  touched  them,  and  occa- 
sioned great  uneasiness.  They  are,  however,  useful,  inasmuch  as  they 
form  a  favourite  food  for  horses,  and  the  seed  is  eaten  even  by  men. 
The  want  of  water,  and  the  quality  of  that  which  we  met  with,  was 
also  a  great  hardship  to  our  men  and  followers ;  and,  though  the 
abundance  of  water-melons  afforded  occasional  relief  to  their  thirst, 
its  effects  on  their  health  was  by  no  means  salutary.  Such  were  the 
combined  effects  of  fatigue,  bad  water,  and  the  excessive  use  of  wa- 
ter-melons, that  a  great  proportion  of  the  natives  who  accompanied  us 
became  afflicted  with  a  low  fever,  accompanied  by  a  dysentery ;  and 
to  such  a  degree  did  this  extend,  that  thirty  Sepoys,  without  reckon- 
ing followers,  were  taken  ill  in  the  course  of  one  day  at  Nuttoosir, 
and  forty  persons  of  all  descriptions  expired  during  the  first  week  of 
our  halt  at  Bikaneer.  The  great  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  days  and  ni&phts  no  doubt  contributed  to  this  mortality. 
Even  the  English  gentiemen  suffered  from  cold  during  the  night 
marches,  and  we  were  happy  to  kindle  a  larg^  fire  as  soon  as  we 
reached  our  ground ;  yet  the  sun  became  powerful  so  early  in  the 
morning,  that  we  always  woke  with  a  feverish  heat,  which  lasted  till 
sunset.  The  Europeans,  however,  did  not  suffer  any  serious  illness 
Some  instances  of  violent  inflammation  in  the  eyelioB  were  the  only 
disorders  of  which  we  had  to  complain. 

Bikaneer. 
On  the  5th  of  November,  in  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  more  than  ordina 
ry  desolation,  we  discovered  the  walls  and  towers  of  Bikaneer,  which 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  great  and  magnificent  city  in  the  mids) 
of  a  wilderness.  Even  after  we  reached  our  g^round  there  were  dis- 
putes in  camp,  whether  it  or  Delly  was  most  extensive ;  but  a  little 
farther  acquaintance  removed  this  impression.  The  town  was  sur- 
rounded b}[  a  fine  wall,  strengthened  with  many  round  towers,  and 
crowned  with  the  usual  Indian  battlements.  It  contained  some  high 
bouses,  and  some  temples,  one  of  which  had  a  lofty  spire,  and  at  one 
corner  was  a  verv  high  and  showy  fort.  It  was  distinguished  by  ths 
irliiteness  of  all  the  buildings,  and  by  the  absence  of  trees  which  give 
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mcMt  IndisB  towns  the  appearance  of  woods,  rather  than  of  inhabited 
places*  The  beauty  of  Bikaneer,  however,  was  all  external.  On 
enterii^  the  gutes,  most  of  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  huts,  with 
diad  walls  painted  red. 

Great  part  of  our  time  was  taken  up  with  the  Rajah's  visit,  and  ouf 
attendance  at  his  palace.  The  Rajah  came  to  my  camp  through  a 
street,  formed  by  his  own  troops  and  joined  by  one  of  ours,  which  ex- 
tended from  tlie  skirts  of  the  camp  to  the  tent  where  he  was  received. 
He  was  preceded  by  a  s-reat  many  chobdars,  bearing  slender  silver 
maces,  with  large  Knobs  at  the  top,  which  they  waved  over  their 
beads  in  the  air,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  retinue.  He  sat  down 
on  a  fflusnud  (a  kind  of  throne  composed  of  cushions,}  under  a  cano- 
py, or  rather  an  awning  of  red  velvet,  embroidered  and  laced  with 
|old,  said  supported  by  four  silver  pillars,  all  of  which  he  had  sent  out 
Jot  the  purpose.  We  conversed  on  various  subjects  for  an  hour. 
Among  other  topics,  the  Rajah  inquired  about  the  age  of  the  King, 
the  climate  of  England,  and  the  politics  of  the  nation.  He  showed  a 
knowledge  of  our  relation  to  France;  and  one  of  the  company  asked, 
whether  my  mission  was  not  owing  to  our  wars  with  that  nation.  Fre" 
tents  were  at  last  put  before  him  and  his  courtiers,  according  to  the 
Indian  custom,  after  which  he  withdrew. 

I  returned  his  visit  on  the  next  day  but  one,  having  been  invited  by 
his  second  son,  who,  though  an  infant,  was  sent  for  that  purpose  with 
a  great  retinue.  The  fort  looked  well  as  we  approached.  It  was  a 
confused  assemblage  of  towers  and  battlements,  overtopped  by  houses 
crowded  together.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  surrounded 
with  a  wsdl  thirty  feet  hiffh,  and  a  good  dry  ditch.  The  palace  was  a 
conous  old  building,  in  which,  after  ascending  several  flights  of  steps, 
we  came  to  a  court  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  then  had  one  hun- 
dred yards  to  go,  before  we  reached  a  small  stone  hall,  supported  by 
pillars,  where  the  Rajah  took  his  seat  under  his  canopy.  The  court 
was  different  from  any  thing  I  had  seen,  those  present  being  fairer  than 
other  Hindoostanees,  and  marked  by  their  Jewish  features  and  showy 
turbans.  The  Rajah  and  his  relations  had  turbans  of  many  colours, 
richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and  the  Rajah  sat  resting  his  arms  on  a 
shield  of  steel,  the  bosses  and  rim  of  which  were  set  with  diamonds 
and  rubies.  After  some  time,  the  Rajah  proposed  that  we  should 
withdraw  from  the  heat  and  crowd,  and  conducted  us  into  a  very 
neat,  cool,  and  private  apartment,  in  a  separate  court ;  the  walls 
were  of  plaster,  as  fine  as  stucco,  and  were  ornamented  in  good  taste; 
the  doors  were  closed  with  curtains  of  China  satin.  When  we  were 
seated  on  the  ground,  in  the  Indian  way,  the  Rajah  began  a  speech, 
in  which  he  said  he  was  a  subject  of  the  throne  of  Delly,  that  Delly 
was  now  in  our  hands,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  my  coming 
to  acknowledge  our  sovereignty.  He  then  called  for  the  keys  of  his 
fort,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  them,  which  I  refused,  disclaiming 
the  extended  rights  ascribed  to  us.  After  a  long  contest,  the  Rajah 
consented  to  keep  the  keys  ;  and,  when  some  more  conversation  bad 
passed,  a  mob  of  dancing  women  entered,  and  danced  and  sung  till 
we  withdrew. 

Bahawul  Kkaun. 

Before  dark,  we  met  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  on 

camels,  belonging  to  Bahawul  Khaun,  the  chief  of  one  of  the  king 

ofCaubuVs  eastern  provinces.  There  were  two  men  on  each  cameu 

and  each  had  a  long  and  glittering  matchlock.   They  advanced  ana 
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tainted  in  tluree  or  four  very  ^ood  lines.  Their  camels  seetaad  M 
manageable  ajs  horses,  and  their  appearance  was  altogether  nore! 
and  striking.  He  brought  us  one  hundred  camels,  carrying  fom 
hundred  skins  of  water  from  Moujghur.  He  had  also  four  brazen 
jars  of  water  from  the  Hyphasis,  which  was  intended-  for  our  own 
drinking,  and  was  sealed  up  with  the  Khaun's  signet.  We  soon  alter 
encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  about  twenty-six  miles  frcm 
Pooggul.  We  enjoyed  the  water  of  the  Hyphasis  extremely,  and 
were  all  delighted  with  the  new  people  we  were  getting  among,  and 
the  new  scenes  we  were  approaching. 

On  the  22d  we  made  a  march  of  thirty  miles  to  Moujghur:  the  lieat 
of  the  afternoon  «7as  intense,  while  we  halted,  as  usual,  in  the  naked 
plain,  to  give  our  people  some  water,  and  to  take  some  refreshment 
ourselves.  In  the  course  of  the  day  several  hundred  skins  of  watrar 
came  to  us  from  Moujghur,  where  fiahawul  Khaun  had  sent  his  prin- 
cipal officers  to  receive  us. 

On  the  26th  we  marched  atday-light,  and  passed  over  low  and  bare 
bills  of  loose  sand,  and  bottoms  of  hard  clay,  till,  after  travelling 
twelve  miles,  we  perceived  something  stretched  across  in  front  of  ns, 
which  soon  after  appeared  to  he  trees.  We  past  for  a  mile  and  a  half 
under  the  walls  of^  bahawulpore,  which,  as  well  as  the  roads,  wa« 
crowded  with  spectators,  who,  in  their  turn,  afforded  no  uninterest- 
ing spectacle  to  us.  A  striking  difference  was  observable  between 
them  and  the  people  on  the  east  of  the  desert.  Those  we  now  saw, 
were  strong,  dark,  harsh  featured ;  had  their  hair  and  beards  long ; 
wore  caps  oftener  than  turbans ;  and  spoke  a  language  entirely  nn 
intelligible  to  our  Hindoostanee  attendants.  The  better  sort  wore  tbc 
dress,  and  affected  the  manners  of  Persia.  After  crossing  a  small 
canal,  and  passing  through  some  fields,  we  left  the  woods,  and  at 
length  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis.  I  was  much  disappoint- 
ed in  the  breadth  of  the  river,  as  well  as  with  the  appearance  of  its 
shores ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  interest  on  a  stream 
which  had  borne  the  fleet  of  Alexander. 

On  the  next  day  but  one,  Bahawul  Khaun  arrived,  having  come 
forty  miles  on  purpose  to  show  attention  to  the  mission.  Indeed,  his 
whole  conduct,  from  the  time  we  approached  his  frontier,  showed  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  hospitality  which  could  not  be  surpassed,  nor 
did  it  cease  when  we  left  this  country ;  for,  even  after  we  had  passed 
the  Indus,  he  continued  to  send  ue  intelligence,  and  to  take  ererv 
opportunity  of  showing  us  attention.  In  our  first  intercourse  witn 
him,  we  beg^n  to  determine  the  presents  to  be  made  expecting  to 
have  a  long  struggle  against  his  rapacity,  as  is  usual,  on  such  cx^a- 
sions,  in  most  parts  of  India ;  but  we  soon  found  we  had  to  encounter 
a  difficulty  of  another  kind.  Bahawul  Khaun  would  take  nothing 
without  a  negotiation  ;  while  he  was  anxious  to  show  his  own  libe- 
rality to  an  extent  which  we  were  unwilling  to  admit. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  sent  eighty  sheep,  one  hundred  mannd* 
of  flour,  and  other  articles  of  the  same  kind.  Next  day,  he  sent  one 
hundred  pots  of  sweetmeats,  a  vast  number  of  baskets  of  oranges, 
ten  bags  of  almonds  and  raisins,  and  five  bags,  each  containing  1000 
rupees  (equal  to  £\^0)  to  be  given  to  the  servants.  I  was  a  little 
embarrassed  by  this  last  piece  of  hospitality ;  but  was  obliged  to  si^ 
mit,  on  condition  that  the  Khaun's  servants  should  accept  a  simiba 
donation  from  me. 

On  the  29th,  Mr.  Strachey  and  Capt.  Baper  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Khaun,  and  returned  charmed  with  tlie  polite  and  cordial  receptloii 
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i»  fare  tiieau  Among'  other  cooTersatioii,  he  praiaed  the  fijng^  of 
Caabul  highly ;  but  said  he  had  Derer  seen  him.  ^^  H^  feared  the 
iDOws  of  Caubul,  and  was  besides  a  dweller  of  the  desert,  and  iiii« 
worthy  to  appear  before  so  great  a  monarch."  On  the  1st  of  Decern* 
her  he  came  to  my  tent.  He  was  a  plain,  open,  pleasant  man,  about 
Ibrtr-five  or  fifty  years  of  age :  he  had  on  a  white  tunic,  with  small 
gold  buttons,  over  which  was  a  wide  mantle  of  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful gold  brocade :  on  his  head  was  a  cap  of  brocade,  and  over  it  a 
lougee  (or  silken  turban,)  twisted  loosely.  About  six  of  his  attend- 
ants sat,  the  rest  stood  round,  and  were  well  dressed  and  respectable. 
Our  conveiBatiou  turned  on  India  and  England,  and  lasted  till  the 
Khaun  remarked  it  was  getting  late. 

Ob  the  ^  I  returned  his  risit  The  streets  were  crowded  to  an  * 
noredible  degree,  and  the  terraced  tops  of  the  houses  were  covered 
with  spectators.  They  left  the  part  of  the  street  through  which  we 
were  to  pass  quite  clear ;  and  except  now  and  then  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  when  we  came  in  sight,  they  kept  a  profound  silence. 
The  Khaun  received  us  in  a  handsome  room  with  attic  windows, 
round  which  a  neat  and  orderly  company  were  seated  on  a  Persian 
carpet.  He  conversed  freely  on  all  subjects ;  said  he  had  never  seen 
ihe  King,  and  please  God  he  never  would ;  he  could  live  in  his  de- 
sert and  hunt  his  deer,  and  had  no  desire  to  follow  courts.  He  show- 
ed me  a  curious  clock,  made  by  one  of  his  own  people.  The  works 
seemed  very  good.  The  bell  was  below  the  works,  and  the  whole 
was  in  a  case  of  gold,  with  very  thick  crystal  sides.  He  also  shower] 
an  excellent  gun-lock,  made  at  Bahawnlpoor.  He  gave  me  two  fine 
hawks,  some  grey-hounds,  two  horses,  (one  with  gold,  and  the  other 
with  enameil^  trappings,]  a  very  beautiful  match-lock,  richly  ena- 
melled, with  a  powder  flask  in  the  English  model,  and  some  trays  of 
cloths  of  the  place. 

On  the  4th  we  marched.  Bahawul  Kaun  sent  out  a  tent  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  ours,  where  we  had  a  parting  meeting  whilst  our 
last  bagffage  was  crossing  the  river.  He  introduced  the  mechanic 
who  maae  the  clock,  and  presented  me  to  several  persons,  who,  he 
said,  were  Ulema  (or  Mahomedan  school  divines.)  Afterwards  he 
retired  to  a  carpet  at  some  distance  from  the  tents  with  Mr.  Stratchey 
and  me ;  and  there  spoke  fully  on  all  subjects,  giving  me  all  the  ad- 
vice and  information  in  his  power.  He  ended,  by  saying,  that,  as  he 
was  the  first  subject  of  Khorassum,  with  whom  we  had  met,  he  hoped 
we  would  preserve  the  remembrance  of  him  after  we  had  extended 
our  acquaintance.  We  took  leave  of  him  with  great  regret.  He 
had  been  liberal  and  kind  to  us  during  our  stay,  without  over  civility 
or  ceremony;  and  he  Md  an  appearance  of  sincerity  in  everything 
he  said,  which  made  his  show  of  friendship  the  more  agreeable. 

Moultaun. 
Thr  city  of  Moultaan  stands  about  four  miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chenaub,  or  Acesines.  It  is  above  four  miles  and  a  half  m 
circumference.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  fine  wall,  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  hig^,  with  towers  at  regular  distances.  It  has  also  a  citadel 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  several  fine  tombs,  particularly  two,  with 
very  high  cupolas  ornamented  with  painted  and  glazed  tiles,  which, 
altt^ether,  give  it  a  magnificent  appearance.  These  tombs  are  seen 
firom  a  great  distance  all  round  the  town.  Moultaun  is  famous  foi 
Hb  silks,  and  for  a  sort  of  carpet,  much  inferior  to  those  of  Persia. 
Ite  caantry  immediately  round  the  city  was  very  fertile,  well  culti* 
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Tilted^  and  well  watered  from  wells.  The  people  were  Ukw  Ikem  «t 
Bahawulpoor,  except  that  there  were  more  meo  who  loolltod  Hkia 
Pei-sians  mixed  with  them ;  these,  however,  were  individuals,  aad 
^l^e^y  horsemen. 

The  mission  remained  for  nineteen  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moultaun,  and  as  most  of  the  party  were  out  almost  every  day,  from 
seven  or  eight  to  three  or  four,  shooting,  hunting,  or  hawking,  we 
had  good  opportunities  of  observing  the  country.  The  land  was  flat, 
and  the  soil  excellent,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  villages  were  ia 
ruins,  and  there  were  other  signs  of  a  well  cultivated  country  gcnng 
to  decay*  About  one  half  was  still  ciiltivated,  and  abundantly  wa- 
tered by  Persian  wheels :  the  produce  was  wheat,  millet,  cotton,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  and  indigo.  The  trees  were  chiefly  neem  and  date, 
with  here  and  there  a  peepul  tree.  The  uncultivated  country  near 
the  river  was  covered  with  thick  copse-wood  of  tamarisk,  mixed 
with  a  tree  like  a  willow,  about  twenty  feet  high:  at  a  distance  from 
the  river,  it  was  bare,  except  scattered  tufts  of  long  grass,  and  here 
and  there  a  date  tree.  The  country  abounded  in  game  of  all  kinds. 
The  weather  was  delightful  during  our  stay;  the  theimometer,  when 
at  the  lowest,  was  at  28^  at  sun-rise :  there  were  slight  frosts  in  the 
night,  but  the  days  were  rather  warm.  ' 

The  Indus. 

Wk  were  anxious  and  happy  as  we  approached  the  river,  and  were 
not  a  little  gratified  when  at  last  we  found  ourselves  upon  its  banks. 
The  Indus,  besides  its  great  name,  and  the  interest  it  excites  as  the 
boundary  of  India,  was  rendered  a  noble  object  by  its  own  extent* 
and  by  the  lofty  hills  which  formed  the  back  ground  of  the  view.  We 
were,  however,  a  little  disappointed  in  its  appearance,  owing  to  an 
island,  which  divided  it,  and  impaired  the  effect  of  its  stream.  There 
were  other  islands  and  sand  banks  in  the'river ;  but  near  the  side 
where  we  stood,  it  came  up  to  the  edge,  and  seemed  deep  and  rapid. 
While  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  met  a  native,  to  whose  conver- 
sation, and  that  of  the  guide,  we  listened  with  great  curiosity.  The 
plains  on  the  opposite  shore  we  found  were  inhabited  by  Beloches, 
and  the  mountams  by  the  Sheerannees,  a  fierce  and  turbulent  tribe. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  range  were  tribes  and  places,  of  which  we 
had  never  heard  the  names ;  while  those  we  had  learned  from  our 
maps,  were  equallv  new  to  our  informants.  All  we  could  leai  n  was, 
that  beyond  the  hills  was  something  wild,  strange,  and  new,  which  we 
might  hope  one  day  to  explore. 

From  'Oodoo  da  Kote,  near  which  we  first  saw  the  Indus,  to  the 
ferry  of  Kaheeree,  where  we  crossed  it,  is  about  seventy-five  miles. 
It  is  a  narrow  tract,  contested  between  the  river  and  the  desert.  If, 
in  hunting,  we  were  led  many  miles  to  the  west  of  the  road,  we  got 
into  branches  of  the  river,  and  troublesome  quicksands,  among  thick- 
ets of  tamarisk  or  of  reeds ;  and,  if  we  went  as  far  to  the  right,  the 
appearance  of  sand,  and  even  in  some  places  of  sand  hills,  admonish^ 
ed  us  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desert.  Many  parts,  however, 
were  cultivated,  with  great  pains  and  method,  and  produced  good 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  turnips,  and  cotton.  The  fields  were  always 
enclosed,  either  with  hedges  of  drj'  thorn,  with  hurdles  of  willow,  or 
with  fences  made  of  stiff*  mats  of  reeds,  supported  by  stakes.  The 
houses  were  often  built  of  the  same  material.  .  We  were  struck  with 
the  neatness  of  the  fam-yards,  so  unlike  those  of  Hindoostan.  Thef 
were  r^^larly  enclosed ;  had  gates  of  three  or  four  bars ;  and  con* 
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,  'Wtoncd  Aeda  for  the  cattle,  dung  hills,  kc.  It  was  also  new  to  os  to 
^  '  cte^rve  hand  barrows,  and  to  see  oxen  fed  with  turnips.  Some  of 
'  Ihe  houses  near  the  river  attracted  our  attention,  being-  raised  on 
platforms  supported  by  strong"  posts,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.  We 
were  told  they  were  meant  to  take  refuge  in  during  the  inundation, 
when  the  country  for  ten  or  twelve  coss  (twenty  or  twenty-lbnr 
miles,)  from  the  banks  was  under  water. 

PeutorcU  Tribes. 

Th£&s  were  several  hordes  of  wandering  shepherds  encamped  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  vast  plain  where  we  were.  We  went  on  the 
day  after  our  arrival  to  examine  one,  which  belonged  to  the  Elharo- 
tees,  the  rudest  of  all  the  pastoral  tribes.  We  rode  about  ten  miles 
to  this  camp,  over  a  plain  of  hard  mud,  like  part  of  the  desert,  but 
covered  with  bushes  of  jaud  and  kureel,  and  evidently  rich,  though 
neglected.  On  our  way,  we  saw  some  Afghaun  shepherds,  driving  a 
herd  of  about  fifty  cameb,  towards  Dera:  one  of  the  camels  was 
pure  white,  with  blue  eyes.  The  Afgbauns  spoke  no  Persian,  nor 
I-Iindoostanee.  They  were  very  civil ;  stopped  the  white  camel  till 
we  had  examined  *t,  and  showed  us  their  swords,  which  we  were  de- 
sirous to  look  at,  because  the  hilts  differed  from  those  both  of  Persia 
and  India :  they  were  most  like  those  of  the  latter  country.  At 
last,  after  a  ride  of  ten  miles,  we  reached  the  camp.  It  was  pitched 
m  a  circle,  and  the  tents  were  coarse  brown  blankets,  each  support- 
ed by  two  little  poles,  placed  upright,  and  one  laid  across  for  a  ridge 
pole.  The  walls  were  made  of  dry  thorn.  Our  appearance  excited 
Bonie  surprise ;  and  one  man,  who  appeared  to  have  been  in  India, 
addressed  me  in  a  kind  of  Hindoostanee,  and  asked  what  brought  us 
there  ?  whether  we  were  not  contented  with  our  own  possessions, 
Cawnpore,  and  Lucknow,and  all  those  fine  places?  I  said,  we  came 
as  friends,  and  were  going  to  the  King.  After  this  we  soon  got  in- 
timate :  and,  by  degrses,  we  were  surrounded  by  people  from  the 
caunp.  The  number  of  children  was. incredible :  they  were  mostly 
fair  and  handsome.  The  girls,  I  particularly  observed,  had  aauiline 
noses  and  Jewish  features.  The  men  were  generally  dark,  though 
some  were  quite  fair.  One  young  man,  in  particular,  who  stood 
and  stared  in  silent  amazement,  had  exactly  the  colour,  features,  and 
appearance  of  an  Irish  hay-maker.  They  had  generally  high  noses : 
and  their  stature  was  rather  small  than  large.  Some  had  brown 
woollen  ^reat-coats,  but  most  had  white  cotton  clothes ;  and  they  all 
wore  white  turbans :  they  were  very  dirty.  They  did  not  seem  at  all 
jealous  of  their  women.  Men,  women,  and  children,  crowded  round 
us,  felt  our  coats,  examined  our  plated  stirrups,  opened  our  bolsters, 
and  showed  great  curiosity,  but  were  not  troublesome.  Scarce  one 
of  them  understood  any  language  but  Pushtoo ;  but  in  their  manners, 
they  were  all  free,  g^ood  humoured,  and  civil.  I  learnt  they  had  been 
there  three  montl^,  and  were  to  return  in  two  more,  to  pass  the 
summer  near  Ghuznee.  They  said  that  was  a  far  superior  country 
to  Demaun.  I  could  make  out  little  even  of  what  the  linguist  said, 
and  there  were  too  many,  both  of  English  and  Afghauns,  to  admit 
of  any  attempt  at  a  regular  conversation. 

CaUa-Battg'h, 
CALX.A-BAUOH,  where  we  left  the  plain,  well  deserves  aminute  de» 
mption.    The  Ii^di^s  \b  l^cre  compressed  by  mountains  into  a  dAop 
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on  each  aide  have  an  abrupt  descent  into  the  river,  and  a  roiuli-  „ 
along  Ibeir  base,  for  upwards  of  two  miles.    It  had  been  widened^.,., 
^  but  was  stiU  so  narrow,  and  the  rock  over  it  so  steep,  that  iSik^ 
camel  with  a  bulky  load  could  pass ;  to  obviate  this  inconvenieiic^' 
twenty-eight  boats  had  been  prepared,to  convey  our  largest  packages 
«p  the  river.    The  first  |)art  of  this  pass  is  actually  overhung  by  Qie, 
town  of  Calla-baugh,  which  is  built  in  a  sin^lar  manner  upon  tibe' 
fiice  of  the  hill,  every  street  ri*inr  above  its  neighbour,  and  I  imagine 
only  accessible  by  means  of  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  below  it.    Al 
w%  passed  beneath,  we  perceived  windows  and  balconies  at  tt  g¥«$at. 
hWgfat  crowded  with  women  and  children.    The  rood  beyoild  wna' 
cot  out  of  solid  salt,  at  the  foot  of  clifis  of  that  mineral,  in  some  placet 
nfbte  thati  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  river.    The  salt  is  hafd',  - 
clear,  aiid  almost  pure.    It  would  be  like  crystal,  were  it  not  in 
sonii^  parts'  streaked  and  tinged  with  red.    In  some  places,  salt-springs 
issmi  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  leave  the  ground  covered  Widi  a 
crust  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness.    All  the  earth,  particularly 
neai'  the  town,  is  almost  blood  red,  and  this,  with  the  strange  and 
bilaiitiful  spectacle  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  the  Indvs  flowing  in  a  deep 
and  clear  stream  through  lofty  mountains,  past  this  extraordinaiy 
Uhm;  presented  such  a  scene  of  wonders,  as  is  seldom  to  be  witness*' 
ed;  Our  camp  was  pitched  beyond  the  pass,  in  the  month  of  a  nar- 
row vadley,  and  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent.    Near  it  were  piles  of 
salt  in  large  blocks  (like  stones  at  a  quarry)  lying  rea^  for  exporta- 
tido,  either  to  India,  or  Khorassaun.    It  would  have  taken  a  week  to 
satisfy  us  with  the  sirht  of  Calla-baogb ;  but  it  threatened  rain,  and, 
had  the  torrent  filled  while  we  were  there,  our  whole  camp  minrt 
haVe  been  swept  into  the  Indus. 

PoUHcM  of  CtMiul. 
Thovob  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  on  mynegotiatioiiB,it  will  diici- 
date  my  intercourse  with  the  people  at  Peshawer,to  state  the  manner 
in  Which  thfe  mission  Was  regarded  at  court.  The  news  of  its  arrival 
reached  the  King,  while  on  h&fii  way  from  Candiahar,  and  its  olneet 
was  at  first  regarded  with  strong  prejudice  and  distrust.  The  King 
of  Oaubiil  had  always  been  the  resource  of  all  the  disafibcted  in  India. 
To  him,  Tippbo  Sultaun,  Vizeer  Ally,  and  all  other  Mahomedans, 
who  had  a  quarrel  either  with  us  or  the  Maraittas,  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  their  Complaints,  and,  in  latter  times,  Holcsor, 
himself  a  Maratbi,  hi&  sent  an  embassy,  to  solicit  assistance  against 
09.  Kui^iiet  Sing,  the  Rajah,  or  as  he  calls  himself,  the  Kinir  of  tiw 
Piihjaub,  took,  a  great  alarm  at  the  opening  of  a  communicattion  be- 
tween two  powers,  whom  he  looked  on  as  his  natural  enemies,  and  did 
all  he  c6ula  to  convince  the  court  of  Caubul  of  the  dangeroos  natulv 
of  our  designs.  The  Haukims  of  Leia,  of  Mouitaun,  andof  Sind,'(eabh 
imagining'  that  the  embassy  Could  have  no  other  object  but  to  procure 
the  cesVion  of  his  particular  province,)  did  what  tbeV  oooid  totiMrart 
its  success*;  and,  at  the  same  tiiirle,  the  Dooraunee  lords  were  averse 
to  aii  alliance,  which  niight  stren|fthen  the  King,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  aristbcracv ;  and  the  King  himself  thought  it  rery  natural  that 
we  should  profit  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  a  neighoonring  king- 
dom, and  endeavour  to  annex  it  to  our  empire.  The  exaggerated  re« 
ports  be  received  of  the  splendour  of  the  embassy,  and  01  the  sump- 
tiioiir  presents  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  seem  more  than  any 
tKHir  to  hkve  determined  thfe  King  to  admit  the  mission  and  to  giro 
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ft  att  boDoaiuble  recepdon.  Wlien  the  nature  of  the  embuiy  beein^ 
knofrn,  the  King,  without  lading  aside  his  distrust,  appears  to  have 
entertained  a  hope  that  he  might  derive  greater  advantage  from  it 
than  be  had  at  first  adverted  to ;  and,  it  then  became  an  object  with 
each  of  the  ministers,  to  obtain  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations. 

There  were  two  parties  in  the  court,  one  beaded  by  Akram  Khaun, 
a  gjeat  Dooraunee  lord,  the  actual  prime  minister ;  and  the  other 
composed  0[  the  Persian  ministers,  who  being  about  the  Rinses  per* 
•on,  and  entirely  dependent  on  his  favour,  possessed  a  secret  influence, 
wfaid^  ihdy  often  employed  in  opposition  to  Akram  Khaun:  the  chief 
of  these  was  Meer  Abool  Husnm  Khaun.  This  last  partv  obtained* 
the  eariiest  information  about  the  embassy,  and  managed  to  secure 
Uie  Mehmaundaree  ;*  but  it  was  still  undetermined  who  would  be 
entmsted'with  the  negotiation.  The  Persians  took  pains  to  convince 
me,  that  the  King  was  jealous  of  Akram  Khaun,  and  the  great  Doo- 
rannees,  and  widbed  to  treat  with  us  through  his  penonal  and  coafi-- 
dential  agmts* 

Entrance  UUo  Peshawer* 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  after  some  confusion  about  the  mode 
of  our  reception,  we  made  our  entry  into  Peshawer. .  There  was  a 
g^reat  crowd  aU  the  way.  The  banks  on  each  side  of  the  road  were* 
oovered  with  people,  and  many  climbed  up  trees  to  see  us  pass.  The 
crowd  increased  as  we  approached  the  citv,  but  we  were  put  to  do' 
inconvenience  by  it;  as  the  King's  horse,  that  had  come  out  to  meet 
m^  charged  the  mob  vigorously,  and  used  their  whips  without  the 
Jaaat  compunction. 

By  the  time  we  had  entered  the  town,  the  roads  were  so  narrow 
that  cur  progress  became  very  slow,  and  we  bad  time  to  hear  the  re 
msErks  of  the  spectators,  whicn  were  eicpressive  of  wonder  at  the  pro« 
ceasiOii^  and  or  good  will  towards  vm ;  but  the  crowd  and'  bustle  was 
too  great  to  admit  of  atiy  distinct  observations.  At  length  we  reached 
the  hitoto  prepared  for  us,  and  were  ushered  into  an  apartment, 
spresiil'with  carpets  and  felts  for  sitting  on.  Here  We  were  seated 
on  the  groond  in  the  Persian  manner,  and  trayrof  sweetmeats  were 
pbeM  before  us.  They  consisted  of  sugared  almonds,  and  there 
was' at  loaf  of  sugar  for  making  sherbet  in  the  midst  of  each  trav. 
Socm  aft^r,  our  conductors  ob^rved  that  we  required  rest,  and  with- 


On  tbe  day  of  our  arrival,  our  dinner  was  composed  of  the  dishes 
s^it  ua  by  tro  King,  which  we  found  excellent.  Afterwards  we  had 
always  our  English  meals ;  but  the  King  continued  to  send  break- 
out, luncheon,  and  dinner  for  ourselves,  with  provisions  for  two  thou- 
saaMJ  penoo^  fa  number  exceeding  that  of  the  embassy,)  and  two  hun- 
dred horses,  besides  elephants,  iic,  nor  was  it  without  great  difBculty 
that  I -prevailed  on  His  Majesty,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  to  dispense 
wtOrtlm  expensive  proof  of  his  hospitality. 

Pe»hawer, 
Tte  plain,  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  is  nearly  circular,  and 
aboht  thirty-uve  miles  in  diameter.   Except  for  a  small  space  oh  the 
cUBt,  it  V  surrounded  with  mountains,  of  which  the  range  dt  the  In- 


•  Interpreter. 
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dian  Cancasufi  on  the.  north,  and  the  Peak  of  Sufiaidcoh  on^the  wcffL^ 
west,  are  the  most  conspictioas.  The  northern  part  is  dirided  by 
three  branches  of  the  Caubul  river,  which  unite  before  they  iea^e  the 
plain.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  rivulets  of  Barra  and  Budina,  which 
flow  from  the  mountains  to  the  river  of  Caubul. 

When  we  entered  JL-*eshawer,  in  March,  the  upper  parts  of  tlie 
mountains  around  were  covered  with  snow,  while  the  plain  was  clothed 
with  the  richest  verdure,  and  the  climate  was^elicious.  Most  of  the 
trees  were  then  bare,  but  enoug'h  were  in  leaf  to  g^ve  richness  and 
variety  to  t'ne  prospect;  and,  in'the  coui*se  of  a  fortnight,  the  nume- 
rous gardens  and  scattered  trees,  were  covered  with  new  foUage,  which 
had  a  freshness  and  brilliancy,  never  seen  in  the  perpetual  smnmer 
of  India.  Many  streams  ran  through  the  plain.  Their  banks  were 
fringed  with  willows  and  tamarisks.  The  orchards,  scattered  over  tlie 
country,  contained  a  profusion  of  plum,  peach,  apple,  pear,  quince, 
and  pomegranate  trees,  which  afforded  a  greater  display  of  blossom 
than  I  ever  before  witnessed ;  and  the  uncultivated  {rarts  of  the  land 
were  covered  with  a  thick  elastic  sod,  that  perhaps  never  was  e<jualled 
but  in  England.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  was  highly  cultivated, 
and  irrigated  by  many  water-courses  and  canals.  Never  was  a  spot 
of  the  same  extent  better  peopled.  From  one  height, .  Lieutenant 
Macartney  took  the  bearings  of  thirty-two  villages,  all  within  a  cir^ 
cuit  of  four  miles.  The  villages  were  generally  large,  and  remark- 
ably clean  and  neat,  and  almost  all  set  off  with  trees.  There  were 
little  bridges  of  masonry  over  the  streams,  each  of  which  had  two 
small  towers  for  ornament  at  each  end.  The  greater  part  of  the  trees 
on  the  plain  were  mulberry,  or  fruit  trees.  Except  a  few  picturesque 
groupes  of  dates,  the  only  tall  trees  were  theFicus  Religiosa  or  |>ee- 
pul,  and  the  tamarisk,  which  last  grows  here  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  Its  leaves  bein^  like  those  of  the  cjrpvess,  and  very 
thick,  the  groves  composed  of  it  are  extremely  dark  and  gloomy. 

The  town  of  Pesbawer  itself  stands  on  an  uneven  surface.  It  w 
upwards  ^f  five  miles  round ;  and  contains  about  100,000  inhabitantb 
The  bouses  are  built  of  brick  (generally  unburn t,)  in  wooden  frames : 
they  are  commonly  three  stories  high,  and  the  lower  story  is  generally 
occupied  by  shops.  The  streets  are  narrow>  as  might  be  expectedt, 
where  no  wheeled-carriages  are  used ;  they  are  paved,  but  tibe  pave* 
ment  sloping  down  to  the  kennel,  which  is  in  the  middle,  ihey  are 
slippery  and'inconvenient.  Two  or  three  brooks  run  through  differ^ 
ent  parts  of  the  town;  and,  even  there,  are  skirted  with  willows  and 
mulberry  trees.  They  are  crossed  by  bridges,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  in  the  least  remarkable. 

There  are  many  mosoues  in  the  town ;  but  none  of  them,  or  of  the 
other  public  buildings,  deserve  notice,  except  the  Balla  Hissanr,  and 
the  fine  Caravansera.  The  Balla  Hissaur  is  a  castle  of  no  strength, 
on  a  hill,  north  of  the  town ;  it  contains  some  fine  halls,  commands  a 
romantic  prospect,  and  is  adorned  with  some  very  pleasing  and  spa- 
cious gardens ;  but,  as  it  is  only  the  occasional  residence  of  the  king, 
it  is  now  much  neglected.  On  the  north  it  presents  a  commanding 
aspect ;  but,  a  view  of  it  from  the  side  nearest  the  town,  discloses 
strong  signs  of  weakness  and  decay.  Some  of  the  palaces  of  the 
great  are  splendid,  but  few  of  the  nobility  have  houses  here. 
.  The  inhabitants  of  Pesbawer  are  of  Indian  origin,  but  speak  Push- 
too as  well  as  Hindee.  There  are,  however,  many  other  inhabitants  of 
all  nations ;  and  the  concourse  is  increased,  during  the  king's  visits  to 
Pesbawer.  We  bad  many  opportunities  of  observing  th's  assemblage 
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m  retnmis^  from  our  moniiiig  rides ;  and  its  effect  iras  heigfhtened  by 
tiie  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  streets,  at  the  early  hour  at  which  we 
used  to  set  out.  A  little  before  sun-rise,  people  began  to  assemble  at 
the  mosques  to  their  morning  derotions.  After  the  hour  of  prayer,  some 
few  appeared  sweeping  the  streets  before  their  doors,  and  some  great 
men  were  to  be  seen  going  to  their  early  attendance  at  court.  They 
were  always  on  horseback,  preceded  hy  from  ten  to  twelve  servants 
on  foot,  who  walked  pretty  fast,  but  m  perfect  order,  and  silence  * 
nothing  was  heard  but  tlie  sound  of  their  feet.  But,  when  we  retum-> 
ed,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  men  of  all  nations  and  languages, 
in  eveiT  variety  of  dress  and  appearance.  The  shops  were  all  open. 
Dricsd  units,  and  nuts,  bread,  meat,  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  bales  of 
<^oth,  hardware,  ready-made  clothes,  and  posteens,  books,  &c.  were 
either  displayed  in  tiers  in  front  of  the  shops,  or  hung  up  on  hooks 
from  the  roof.  Among  the  handsomest  shops  were  the  fruiterers, 
(where  apples,  melons,  plums,  and  even  oranges,  thoug'h  these  are 
rare  at  Peshawer,  were  mixed  in  piles  with  some  of  the  Indian  fruits;) 
and  the  cook-shops,  where  every  thing  was  served  in  earthen  dishes, 
painted  and  glazed,  so  as  to  Iook  like  china.  In  the  streets  were  peo- 
ple crying-  greens,  curds,  &c.,  and  men,  carrying  water  in  leathern 
Dags  at  their  backs,  and  announcing  their  commodity  by  beatinff  on 
a  brazen  cup,  in  which  they  give  a  draught  to  a  passenger  for  a  triling 
piece  of  money.  With  these  were  mix^,  people  of  the  town  in  white 
turbansj  some  in  large  white  or  dark  blue  frocks,  and  others  in  ^eep- 
skin  cloaks ;  Persians,  and  Afghauns,  in  brown  woollen  tunics,  oi 
flowing  mantles,  and  caps  of  black  sheep-skin,  or  coloured  silk ; 
Khyberees,  with  the  straw  sandals,  and  the  wild  dress  j  and  air  of  tiieit 
mountains ;  Hindoos,  uniting  the  peculiar  features  and  manners  c^ 
their  own  nation,  to  the  long  beard,  and  the  dress  of  the  country ; 
and  Hazaurehs,  not  more  remarkable  for  their  conical  caps  of  skm^ 
wiUi  the  wool,  appearing  like  a  fringe  round  the  edge,  and  for  their 
broad  feces,  and  little  eyes;  than  for  their  want  of  the  beard,  which  is 
the  ornament  of  evenr  other  face  in  the  city. 

From  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  charms  of  which  were  height- 
ened by  noveltjr,  and  by  the  expectations  we  formed  of  the  sights 
and  incidents  which  we  should  meet  with  among  so  wild  and  extraor- 
dinary a  people,  .it  may  .be  supposed,  that  these  morning  expeditions 
were  pleasing  and  interesting.  Our  evening  rides  were  not  less  de- 
liglidul,  when  we  went  out  among  the  gardens  round  the  city,  and 
admired  the  richness  and  repose  of  the  landscape,  contrasted  with 
the  gloomy  ma^piiificence  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  which  were 
often  involved  in  clouds  and  tempests,  while  we  enjoyed  the  quiet  and 
sunshine  of  the  plain.  The  gardens  are  usually  embellished  with 
buildings,  among  which  the  cupplas  of  Mahomedan  tombs  make  a 
conspicuous  figfure.  The  chief  objects  of  this  nature  are  a  lofty  and 
spacious  building,  which  ends  in  several  high  towers,  and  at  a  distance, 
has  an  appearance  of  grandeur,  which,  I  believe  it  does  not  preserve 
on  a  nearer  view ;  a  garden-house,  which  has  once  been  splendid, 
erected  by  Ali  Merdaun  Khaun,  a  Persian  nobleman,  who  has  filled 
the  country  from  M eshhed  to  Delhi  with  monuments  of  his  taste  and 
magnificence ;  and  some  considerable  tombs  and  religious  edifices, 
more  remarkable  for  their  effect  in  enlivening  the  prospects  of  the 
groves  wi til  which  they  are  surrounded,  than  for  any  merit  of  their  own. 

Situation  and  Boundaries  of  Afghaunistawt, 

Tbs  present  kingdom  of  Caubul  extends  from  the  west  of  H&rvs^ 
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Miteqialyijp.  (2^»  iQ  Ihe  ^a^tern  boundarr  of  CaAhii|eer, . 
1^7    ^a«tl  and  irom  the  ipouth  of  the  Indus  in  latitude ! 
Oxus  in  latitude  37°  north. 

Xl^e  whole  space  included  between  those  lines  of  latitude  and  lon- 
|^itu4e»  does, not  beloog.to  thekinj^  of  Caubul,  and  it  will  hereafter 
^p^r,  thatof  those  which  may  be  considered  as  annexed  to  bis 
proi^^  many  pw^  him  but  a  uominal  obedience* 

This  J^pgdpm  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Hindostan,  in  which  it 
l^weifercoipprehe^ds  Cashmoer,  and  the  countries  on  Qie  left  baii|c 
of  Uie,toidusl  On, the  south  it  may  be  coarsely  said  to  haye  the  Per- 
BiaA^^ulf ;  and  qn  the  west,  a  desert  extends  along^  the  whole  of  the 
(roj^fffrs.  jXts  northeru  frontier  is  ibrmeMl  by  the  mountains  of  Ufa 
eai^rn  Cajaicasus,  which  are,  however,  included  within  the  western 
p^rti^ir  ^le  bpuncjary  there  formed  by  the  Oxus» 

.4ccor4ing  to  the  nop^enclature  of  our  latest  maps,  it  comprehend* 
Afffh;M]JP43taun,^d  Segistan,  with  part  of  Khorasan  and  Makran 
B^9  ^ith  To^n^taun  find  Kilan;  Kuttqre,  .Caubul,'  CaDdahar 
Si^i^^  and  Cashmeer;  tojg^ether  with  a  portion  of  Lahore,  and  tb6 
grg^ter  part  of  ilVlouItaun. 

The  whole. populiation  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  under  fiiiarteeii 
millions.  This , w^  the  number  £xed  by  one  of  the  ^entleipen  of  tha 
misfion,  on  a  ^^ulatioi^  of  the,  extent  and  comparative  popiilatioa'ci 
tke4^i(rer^]|t prox^nces.  411  extensive  deserts  were  excluded;  no 
gi^t^^p9.te^,populatipn  than  one  hundred, to  the  square  mile,  was 
ajlow^  \o  any  wge  tract,  except  Cashmeer,  ;sLpd  sometiipes  (as  ip 
Ui^^hiiexffff^tXj  of  ^e.Haiaurehs)  only  eight souls.were  a^Qwed[  to 
the.  sqiuure  mile. 

Thedifiere^t  pationawho  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Cajubul  weresup- 

posf^  tjb^contrihute  to  the  population  in  the  following  proportions  i-- 

VMkhauns,     .    -    *.    ,-,...   4,300,006 

.    Bek)che«T      -.---•..---    1,000,000 

.  ,  Taii?Jr8.ofalldepcriptioiw,    -    -    *    -    l,2pO,000 

Persians  (including  Taujiks,)     •    -    -     1,5(X),000 

,c]ii^ans.:(v7a9hm^erees,  Juts,&G.)  -    -    5,700,000 

M^oellaaeous  tiil^, -      300,000 

The  Sikg. 
We  upw,  ^yaMr.  El|)hin9.tone,  ^w  a^good  deal,  of  the  9jiks,  wbom 
we  fou^  dimofied  to  be  civiL  They  jrere  manly  in  their  appeanmce ; 
^d,  were  taU  and.thin,  though  muscular.  -  "they  wore  little  clctbes, 
their.  Ifgs,.  half,  their  thjgha,  and  generally  their  arms  and  bodies  be* 
ing  b^re.;  but  they  had  oiJten  large  scans,  thrown  loosely  over  one 
stoulder.  Their  turbans  were  not  large,- but  hig^  amd  rather  flai- 
tened  in  front  Their  beards,  ^d  hair,  on  their  heads  and  bodies,  are 
aefer  touched  by  scissors.  They  generally  cany  matchlocks,orbows, 
the  better  sort  generally  bows ;  and  never  pay. a  visit  without^  fine 
ope  JJA .  their  hand,:  and  an  embroidered  quiver  by.  th^ir  side.  They 
speak  Punjaubee,  and  sometimes  attempt.  Hindostaunee,  botlset^ 
eoPiOl^erstood  them,  without  ,an  interpreter. 

7%e  Puryavib. 

T«K  fertility  of  the  Punjaub  appears  to  have  been  too  much  extcOeJI 
by  fpe^raphers :  except  near  rivers,  no  part  of  it  will  bear  a  com* 
nansoo  with  the  British  provinces  in  Hindostan,  and  still  less  wid 
Bengal,  whieh  it  has  been  thought  to  resemble.  In  the  part  I  passed 
dimtk  .0ie.,s«il  i^w  generally  sandy,  end  .by  no  joeans^fidi ;  the 
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oountry  neater  the  bitts  was  said  to  be  better,  and  that  ftirtfaer  to  die 
south,  worse.  Of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Punjaub  east  of  Ihe  Ity- 
daspes,  the  two  nearest  to  that  river  are  chiefly  pastured  on  by  hew 
of  oxen  and  buffaloes :  and  that  most  to  the  east,  towards  the  Ay9u- 
dms,  or  Sutledge,  though  most  steril,  is  best  cultivated.  The  two 
former  are  quite  flat ;  the  latter  is  wavy,  but  there  is  not  a  hill  to  the 
east  <^the  Hydaspes,  and  rarely  a  tree,  except  of  the  dwarfish  race  qf 
Baubopl.  ,0n  the.  whole,  not  a  third  of  the  country  we  sv^r  was  col* 
tivated.  |t,  however,  contained  many  fine  villages,  and  some  lai^ 
towns,  but  mpst  of  tjlie  latter  bore  strong  marks  of  decay.  UmritBtr 
alone,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Siks,  and  lately  the  seat  of  their  nation- 
Id  councils,  appeared  to  be  increasing ;  on  the  contrary^  Lahore  it 
liasteoing  fast  to  ruin,  but  the  domes  and  n^inarets  of  tne  mosques, 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  fort,  the  massy  terraces  of  the  .warden  of  Snati- 
Jliihar,  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Jehang^r,  and  the 
numberless  inferior  tombs  and  places  of  worship  that  surround  tne 
town,  still  render  it  an  pbject  pr  curiosity  and  admiration. 

The  inhabitants  become  more  and  more  like  tlie  natives  .of  <i[iiH 
4oo8ta|i,  as  we  move  towards  tiie  east;  the  most  numerous  class  w.e^pe 
^the  Juts,  and  next  to  them  the  Hindoos;  the  Siks  tboujgh. the' me- 
ters of  the  country,  were  few  in  number ;  we  often  made  a  wh<MO 
march  without  seeing  one,  and  they  no  where  bore  any  proportion  io 
the  rest  of  the  population.  After  crossing  the  Hydaspes,  we  fouii^ 
the  Siks  unmannerly  and  sullen,  probably  from  ppliticai  causes,  iiir 
they  are  naturally  a  merry  people,  careless,  ohildish,  and  easi^ 
'amused,  fond  of  hunting,  and  given  up  to  drinking  and  debaucfaeiT* 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  Punjaub  belongs  to  RuDJeet  Sin?,  who  i^ 
1805,  was  but  one  of  many  chiefe,  but  who,  when  we  passed,  bad  ac- 
quired the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Siks  in  tiie  Punjaub,  and  w^s  (As- 
suming the  title  of  kin|[.  Towards  the  east,  his  territories  are.  bound- 
ed by  states  under  the  protection  of  the  British,  but  on  ^  the  othi^ 
sides  he  is  busied  in  subjugating  his  weak  neighbours,  by  0ie  sanle 
mixture  of  force  and  craft  that  he  so  successfully  employed  against 
the  chiefs  of  his  own  nation.  On  crossing  the  Sutledge,  we  readied 
the  British  cantonment  of  Lodeeana,  from  whence  die  mission  prt- 
ceeded  straight  to  Deliy,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  tniles. 

The  Indian  Deteri. 
This  desert,  which  is  about  four  hundred  miles  broad  from  east  to 
west,  is  in  some  places  entirely  uninhabited,  and  in  others,  thinly 
scattered  with  villages  and  cultivation.  The  greater, part,  if  not  ithe 
whole  of  it,  is  composed  of  sand-hills,  or  still  more  barrcai  plap8,.0f 
hard  clay.  The  edge  of  it  on  the  north  is  moderately  fertile,  i^kd 
forms  the  banks  of  the  Acesines.  On  the  east,  it  runs  gradually  inj^ 
the  well-cultivated  parts  of  India :  and  on  the  soutiii,  it  is  separat^ 
from  the  sea,  by  part  of  the  country  of  Cutch. 

Thelndut. 
Thb  Indus,  from  the  length  of  its  course,  and  the  roluine  M'.water 
which  it  carries  to  the  ocean,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  first  riverf 
in  the  world.  The  distance  from  its  bead  to  the  sea  cannot  be  exact- 
fy  ascertained,  but  it  has  been  traced  for  1350  mites,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  its  whole  length  is  much|^reater;  many  of  its  t|ir 
butaiy  streams  are  themselves  little  inferior  m  extent  to  some  of  tl)0 
most  considerable  rivers  of  Europe.  The  source  of  ttiis  noble  ri^e^ 
fe'  not  exactly  ascertained     The  stream  is  traced  witii  certainly 
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vily  to  the  neigbboiirbood  of  Draus,  a  town  in  Little  Tibet,  yM^ 

JLaeutenant  Macartney  places  in  longitude  76°  48'  and  latitude  36^ 
65'.  The  main  stream  comes  to  this  point  from  the  north  of  east,  hot 
its  course  higher  up  is  unknown.  At  the  point  above  Draus  just 
mentioned,  Uie  mam  stream  is  met  bj  a  smaller  branch  which  has 
been  tracad  from  Kodauk  in  Tibet,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  It  passes  near  Ladauk,  the  capital  of  Little  Tibet,  from 
which  it  is  called  the  river  of  Ladank. 

Near  Ouch,  it  receives  the  Punjnud,  a  river  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  those  of  the  Punjaub,  which,  &ough  a  great  body  of  water, 
is  much  inferior  to  the  Indus  above  the  junction.  The  river  thea 
runs  south-west  into  Sind,  where  it  is  dischai^ged  through  many  mouths 
into  the  Gulf  of  Arabia.  In  the  part  of  its  course,  south  of  the  moun- 
tains, it  freauently  eats  away  its  banks,  and  gradually  changes  its 
course ;  and,  at  its  annual  rising,  it  inundates  the  country  for  many 
miles  on  each  side  of  its  bed. 

AnimaU  of  CcnibuL 

The  lion,  though  so  common  in  Persia,  and  lately  found  in  such 
numbers  in  Guzerat  and  in  tlie  Hurriana,  north-west  of  Delly,  is 
very  rare  ha  Afj^haunistaun.  The  only  place  where  I  have  heard  of 
lions,  is  in  the  hilly  country  about  Caubul,  and  there  they  are  small 
and  weak,  compared  to  the  African  lion.  1  even  doubt  whether  they 
are  lions.  Tigers  are  found  in  the  most  of  the  countries  east  of  the 
range  of  Solimaun,  and  it  is  there  that  leopards  are  most  common. 
They  are,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the  woody  parts  of 
A%hannistaun.  Wolves,  hvsenas,  jackals,  foxes,  and  nares,  are 
common  every  where.  The  wolves  are  particularly  formidable  dur- 
ing the  winter,  in  cold  countries,  when  they  form  into  troops,  fre- 
quently destroy  cattle,  and  sometimes  even  attack  men.  Hyaenas 
never  hunt  in  Dodies,  but  they  will  sometimes  attack  a  bullock  sin- 
l^ly ;  and  both  they  and  the  wolves  always  make  great  havoc  among 
the  sheep.  Hares  are  kept  for  the  marltet  at  Caubul,  and  two  s^ 
for  a  rupee. 

Bears  are  very  common  in  all  the  woody  mountains,  but  they  sel- 
dom quit  their  haunts,  except  where  sugp.r-cane  is  planted,  which 
tempts  them  into  the  cultivation.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  of 
which  is  the  black  bear  of  India,  the  other  is  of  a  dirty  white,  or 
rather  of  a  yellow  colour. 

General  Aspect  of  Caubul, 
If  a  man  could  be  transported  from  England  to  the  Afgbaun  coon 
try,  without  passing  through  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  Persia,  or 
Tartary,  he  would  be  amazed  at  the  wide  and  unfrequented  deserts^ 
aiid  the  mountains,  covered  with  perennial  snow.  Even  in  the  cul- 
tivated part  of  the  country,  he  would  discover  a  wild  assemblagfc  of 
hiDs  and  wastes,  unmarked  by  enclosures,  not  embellished  by  trees, 
and  destitute  of  navigable  canals,  public  roads,  and  all  the  great  and 
elaborate  productions  of  human  industry  and  refinement.  He  woald 
find  the  towns  few,  and  far  distant  from  each  otiier  ;  and  he  would 
look  in  vain  for  inns  or  other  conveniences,  which  a  traveller  would 
meet  with  in  the  wildest  part  of  Great  Britain.  Yet,  he  would 
sometimes  be  delighted  with  the  fertility  and  populousness  of  particu- 
lar plains  and  vallies,  where  he  would  see  the  productions  of  Europe, 
mingled  in  profusion  with  those  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  the  land,  la- 
boured with  an  industry  and  a  judgpnent  no  where  surpassed.    He 
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tmid  .see  the  inhabilaDts,  foUovriog  their  flocks  m  tents,  or  assem 
hied  ia  tillages,  to  which  the  terraced  roofs  and  mud-walls  give  au 
appearance  eL«tirely  new.  He  would  be  struck  at  first  with  their 
high  and  even  harsh  features,  their  sun-burned  countenances,  their 
Jong  beards,  their  loose  garments,  and  their  shaggy  mantles  of  skins. 
When  he  entered  into  the  society,  he  would  notice  the  absence  of 
regular  courts  of  justice,  and  of  every  thing  like  an  organized  police. 
He  would  be  surprised  at  the  fluctuation  and  instability  of  the  civil 
institutions.  He  would  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  nation 
could  subsist  in  such  disorder :  and  would  pity  those,  who  were  cooi- 
pelled  ta  pass  their  days  in  such  a  scene,  and  whose  minds  were 
trained,  by  their  unhappy  situation,  to  fraud  and  violence,  to  rapine, 
deceit,  and  revenge.  Ic  et,  he  would  scarce  fail  to  admire  their 
martial  and  lofty  spirit,  their  hospitality,  and  their  bold  and  simple 
manners,  equally  removed  from  the  suppleness  of  a  citizen,  and  the 
awkward  rusticity  of  a  clown :  and  he  would,  probably,  before  long 
discover,  among  so  many  qualities  that  excitCMl  his  disgust,  the  rudi 
ments  of  many  virtues. 

But,  an  English  traveller  from  India  would  view  them  with  a  moro 
favourable  eye.  He  would  be  pleased  with  the  cold  climate,  ele- 
vated by  the  wild  and  novel  scenerv,  and  delighted  by  meeting  man\ 
of  the  productions  of  his  native  lancl.  He  would  first  be  struck  with 
the  thinness  of  the  fixed  population,  and  then  with  the  appearance 
of  the  people;  not  fluttering  in  white  muslins,  while  half  their  bodies 
are  naked,  but  soberly  and  decently  attired  in  dark  coloured  wool 
Ven  clothes ;  and  wrapt  up  in  brown  mantles,  or  in  large  sheep-skio 
cloaks.  He  would  admire  their  strong  and  active  forms,  their  fail 
complexions  and  European  features;  their  industry,  and  enter- 
prise ;  the  hospitality,  sobriety,  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  which  ap- 
pear in  all  their  habits ;  and,  above  all,  the  independence  and  energy 
of  tlieir  character.  In  India,  he  would  have  left  a  country  where 
every  movement  originates  in  the  government  or  its  agents,  and 
where  the  people  absolutely  g^  for  nothing;  and,  he  would  find 
himself  among  a  nation  where  the  control  of  the  government  is 
scarcely  felt,  and  where  every  man  appears  to  pursue  his  own  incli 
nations,  undire<;ted,  and  unrestrained.  Amidst  the  stormy  inde- 
pendence of  this  mode  of  life,  he  would  regret  the  ease  and  security 
m  which  the  state  of  India,  and  even  the  indolence  and  timidity  of 
its  inhabitants,  enable  most  parts  of  that  country  to  repose.  He 
would  meet  with  many  productions  of  art  and  nature,  that  do  not 
exist  in  India;  but,  in  general,  he  would  find  the  arts  of  life  less  ad- 
vanced, and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  Hindoostan  unknown.  On  the 
whole,  his  impression  of  his  new  acquaintances  would  be  favourable ; 
although  he  i^ould  feel,  that  without  having  lost  the  rug^edness  of  a 
barbarous  nation,  they  were  tainted  with  the  vices  common  to  all 
Asiatics.  Yet,  he  would  reckon  them  virtuous,  compared  with  the 
people  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed ;  would  be  inclined  to  i  e- 
gard  them  with  interest  and  kindness ;  and  could  scarcely  deny 
Fhem  a  portion  of  his  esteem. 

Education  of  Children. 
Thk  following  is  the  course  of  study  pursued  about  Peshawer :  a 
child  b^ns  its  letters  (in  conformity  to  a  traditional  injunction  of  the 
Prophet)  when  it  is'four  years,  four  months,  and  four  days  old  ;  but 
its  stndies  are  immediately  laid  aside,  and  not  resumed  till  it  is  six  or 
■eren  years  old,  when  it  learns  its  letters  and  is  taught  to  read  a  little 
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Persian  poem  of  Saadis,  which  points  out  tlie  beauty  of  each  of  tfi 
virtues,  and  the  deformity  of  each  of  the  vic^s,  in  very  simple  and 
not  inelegant  lan^age.  This  takes  from  four  months  to  ayear^Bte- 
cording'  to  the  child's  capacity.  After  this,  common  people  learn  the 
Koran,  and  study  some  books  in  their  own  lang:uag:e ;  people  of  de- 
cent fortune  proceed  to  read  the  Persian  classics,  and  a  little  of  the 
Arabic  grammar ;  boj^s  who  are  to  be  brought  up  as  Moollahs,  gire 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  tins  last  study  *,  which,  as  the  Arabic 
grammars  are  very  elaborate,  and  comprehend  a  great  deal  of  sci 
ence,  that  we  do  not  mix  with  the  rudiments  of  a  language,  some 
times  occupies  several  years.  When  a  young  IVIoollah  has  made  sof 
ficient  proficiency  in  this  study,  he  goes  to  Peshawer,  Husbtnug;gur. 
or  some  other  place  famous  for  its  Moollahs,  and  begins  on  kigic, 
law,  and  theology.  No  further  knowledge  is  required  to  coroplete 
a  MooUah's  education,  but  many  push  their  researches  into  ethics, 
metaphysics,  and  the  system  of  physics  known  in  the  East,  as  wdB 
is  history,  poetry,  and  medicine,  which  last  is  a  fashionable  study 
for  men  of  all  professions.  For  those  studies,  and  for  the  more  a^ 
vanced  branches  of  fheology  and  law,  they  often  travel  to  distant 
cities,  and  even  to  Bokhaurau,  which  is  a  great  seat  of  Mahomedao 
iearnirig;  but  Peshawer  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  most  learn- 
ed city  in  these  countries,  and  many  more  students  come  thither  from 
Bokhaurau,  tlian  repair  to  that  city  from  Peshawer.  India  has  not 
a  great  reputation  for  learning,  and  the  heresy  of  the  Persians  makes 
all  Soonnee^  avoid  the  infection  of  their  college^ 

Religion* 

The  Mahomedan  religion  is  so  well  known,  and  all  derails  regard 
ing  it  are  to  be  found  in  so  inany  books,  that  it  is  qujte. unnecessary 
to  mention  any  of  its  forms  or  tenets,  except  such  as  are  particulariy 
observed  by  the  nation  which  I  am  descriDing. .  The  Afghauns  are 
sdl  of  the  sect  called  Soonnee,  which  acknowledges  the  three  first  ca- 
liphs as  the  lawftil  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  admits  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  and  their  traditions  of  tlie  Prophet^s  precepts.  They 
are  opposed  to  the  Sheeahs,  who  reject  the  tliree  first  caliphs,  as  re- 
bels and.  usurpers  of  an  office  which  belonged  of  right  to,  Ali,  the 
nephew  of  Mahomet,  and  the  fourth  of  his  successors.  This  last  >^ct 
is  confined  to  the  Persians  and  their  descendants ;  all  the  other  Ma- 
hometans being  Soonnees.  The  difference  between  them,  though  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  sufficient  to  affect  any  serious  part  of  their  con- 
duct, is  enough  to  create  a  bitter  enmity  between  the  two  sects.  The 
unlearned  part  of  the  Afghaun  nation,  certainly  consider  a  Sheeah 
as  more  an  infidel  than  a  Hindoo,  and  have  a  greater  aversion  to  the 
Persians  fpr  their  religion,  than  for  all  the  imuries  th%  country  has 
suffered  at  their  hands.  The  feelings  of  the  Afghauns^  towards  peo- 
ple of  a  religion  entirely  different  from  their  own,  is,  however,  free 
from  all  asperity,  as  long  as  they  are  not  at  war.  They  hold,  like  aO 
ether  Mussulmans,  that  no  infidel  will  be  saved ;  that  it  is  lawfiil  and 
even  meritorious  to  make  war  on  unbelievers;  and  to  convert  them 
to  the  Mussulman  faith,  or  impose  tribute  on  tliem. 

Society  of  the  Afghauns, 

Thet  area  sociable  people:  besides  the  large  entertainments  whieh 
Are  given  on  marriages  and  similar  occasions,  they  have  parties  of 
five  or  six  to  dine  with  them,  as  often  as  they  can  afford  to  kiO  a, 
sheep.   The  guests  are  received  with  tlie  ceremonies  I  have  describ 
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^ifA^  and  when  all  have  arrived,  the  n^ter  of  the  house',  or  some  '<ft 
^18  family,  serves  every  one  wi^  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  theh 
brings  in  dionerf  It  generally  consists  of  boiled  nratton,  and  thb 
broth  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled,  with  do  addition  but  salt,  and  Some- 
times pepper. .  This  soup,  which  they  geoerally  eajt  ^ith  bread  soaked 
in  it,  18  said  to  be  veiy  palatable^  Their  drink  is  butter-miUc  or 
sherbet.  In  some  placed,  they  drink  liquor  made  from  beep's 
milk,  which  has  an  enlivening  if  not  an  intoxicatinr' quality.  Dup- 
ing dinner,  the  master  recommends  his  dishes,  and  be  presses  the 
guests  to  eat.  They  say  a  grace  before  and  after  didher ;  and,  when 
all  is  donO,  the  guests  bless  the  master  of  the  house.  After  dinodr 
tiiey  sit  and  smoke,  or  form  a  cirde  io  tell  tales  and  sing.  *  The  old 
men  are  the  great  stonr-tellers.  Their  tales  are  gf  kingrs  and  viziers, 
of  genii  and.fitiries;  but,  principally,  of  love. and  war.  They  are 
often  milled  with  songs  and  verses,  and  always  end  in  a  mora^.  AH 
sit  in  silence  while  a  tale  is  telling;  and. when  it  is  done,  there  is  a 
general  cryof  ^*Ai  Shawash!".  their  usual  expression  of  admira- 
tion. Their  songs  are  mostly  about  lovie;  btrt  they  have  numoroM 
ballads,  celebrating  the  wars  .of  tlieir  tribe,,  and  the  exploits  of  indi- 
vidual chiefs.  As  sdon  as  a  chief  of  any  name  dies,  song^  are  mad^ 
In  honour  of  his  memory.  Besides  these  songs,  some  men  recite 
odes,  or  other  passages  from  the  poets ;  and  others  play  the  flute,  tfie 
rubaub  fa  sort  of  lute  or  guitar,]  the  camauncheh  and  sarindelr,  (two 
kinds  01  fiddles,)  or  the  soornaun,  which  is  a  species  of  hautopy. 
The  singers  usually  accompany  their  voice  with  the  rubaub  or  tne 
fiddle.  Their  songs  are  often  made  by  the  husbandmen  and  she^ 
herds;  oftener.  by  professed  Shauyers,  (a  sort  of  minstrel,  between  a  , 
poet  and  a  ballad-singer;)  and,. sometimes,  by  authors  of  reputation 
of  past  or  present  times. 

Slavt9.  ■  •  .    r 

Trsrc  are  slaves  mAfghaunistaim,  as  in -all  Mussulman  eountries; 
by  far  the  greater  part  are  home  bom,  but  some  supplies'  are  recelr- 
ea  from  foreign  countries. '  Abyssinians  and  Pfeg^roes  are  sometimes 
brought  from  Arabia ;  the  Befoches  sell  Persians  and  other  people 
whom  they  seize  in  their  forays ;  and  a  good  many  Caufirs  are  pur 
'  chsbsed  from  their  own  nation,  or  made  prisoners  by  the  Eusofzyes  on 
their  border.  This,  however,  is  the  only  instance  of  the  Afgnauns 
carrftug  off  slaves,  a  prd<itice  which  they  hold  in  detestation.  The 
Caufir  captives  are  generally  wqmen,  and .  they  are  greatly  sought 
after  on  account  of  the  remarkable  beauty  of  their  nation.  The 
other  slaves  are  generally  employed  in  menial  offices ;  but,  in  the 
country,  and  particularly  among  the  Dooraunee  farmers,  they  are 
greatly  used  in  a^culture ;  they  are  not,,  however,  required  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  cattle,  as  in  our  colonies,  but  do  the  same  work  as 
the  freemen.    Their  treatment  in  other  respects  is  suitable  to  thfe 

(>ractice ;  they  eat  with  their  masters,  when  in  the  lower  walks  of 
ife  and  are  clad  in  the  same  manner ;  they  are  allowed  to  have 
property,  and  their  masters  make  them  presents,  buy  wives  for 
them,  &c. 

Candiihar, 
The  city  of  Candahar  is  larg^e  and  populous.  Heraut  and  Canda- 
bar  are  the  only  cities  in  the  Dooraunee  country ;  and,  except  Fnrra, 
probably  the  only  places  which  merit  the  name  of  a  town.    The  an- 
cient city  is  sometimes  said  to  nave  been  founded  by  Lohrasp,  a  Pei^ 
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«yaD  king  who  flouriahed  in  times  of  rery  remote  antiqfiiitj,  and  to 
whom  also  the  founding  of  Herant  is  attributed.  It  is  asserted  hj 
others,  with  far  greater  probability,  to  have  been  built  bj  Secund^r 
Zoolkum3'ne,  that  is,  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  traditions  of 
the  Persians  here  a^ree  with  the  conjectures  of  European  geogra- 
phers who  fix  on  this  site  for  one  of  the  cities  called  Alexandria. 

The  form  of  Candahar  is  an  oblong  square,  and  as  it  was  buflt  at 
once  on  a  fixed  plan,  it  has  the  advantage  of  great  regularity.  Four 
long  and  broad  bazars  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  at  the  place 
•^  Skeir  junction  there  is  a  circular  space  of  about  forty  or  fifty  yards 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a  dome,  into  which  all  the  four  streets  lead. 

This  place  is  called  the  Chaursoo;  it  is  surrounded  with  shops,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  public  market-place ;  it  is  there  that  pro- 
clamations are  made,  and  that  the  bodies  of  criminals  are  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populace.  Fart  of  the  adjoining  bazar  is  also  covered 
in,  as  is  usual  in  Persia  and  in  the  west  of  the  Afghaun  dominions. 
.  The  four  bazars  are  each  about  fifty  yards  broad ;  the  sides  consist 
of  shops  of  the  same  size  and  plan,  in  front  of  which  runs  an  uniform 
veranda  for  the  whole  length  of  die  street  These  shops  are  only 
one  story  high,  and  the  lofty  houses  of  the  town  are  seen  over  them. 
There  are  gates  issuing  into  the  country  at  the  end  of  all  the  bazars, 
except  the  northern  one,  where  stands  the  King's  palace  facing  the 
Chaursoo. 

Its  external  appearance-is  described  as  not  remarkable,  but  it  con- 
tains several  courts,  many  buildings,  and  a  private  garden.  All  the 
bazars,  except  that  leading  to  the  palace,  were  at  one  time  planted 
with  trees ;  and  a  narrow  canal  is  said  to  have  run  down  the  middle 
of  each ;  but  many  of  the  trees  have  withered,  and,  if  the  canals  ever 
existed,  they  are  now  no  longer  visible..  The  city  is,  however,  verjr 
well  watered  by  two  large  canals  drawn  from  the  tJrghundaub,  which 
axe  crossed  in  different  places  by  little  bridges.  From  tliese  canals, 
small  water  courses  run  to  almost  every  street  in  the  town,  which 
are  in  some  streets  open,  and  in  some  under  ground.  All  the  other 
streets  run  from  the  great  bazars.  Though  narrow,  they  are  all 
straight,  and  almost  all  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Theiown  is  divided  into  many  Mohullas  or  quarters,  each  of  which 
-bel5n|;^  to  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  and  nations  which  form  the. 
Inhabitants  of  the  city.    Almost  all  the  gfreat  Dooraunees  have 
houses  in  Candahar,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  large  and 
elegant. 

On  the  whole,  .Candahar,  though  it  is  superior  to  moat  of  the  cities 
in  Asia,  in  its  plan,  is  by  no  means  magnificent.  It  is  built  for  (lie 
most  paurt  of  brick,  often  with  no  other  cement  than  mud.  The  Hin- 
doos, as  usual,  bare  the  hest  houses  of  the  common  people,  and  they 
adhere  to  t*»<iir  custom  of  building  them  very  high.  The  streets  of 
Cand** '"**'*'  ^^®  ^^^y  crowded  from  noon  till  ev.ening^,  and  all  the  vari- 
^,  trades  that  have  been  described  at  Peshawer,  are  also  carried  on 
J^ere,  except  that  of  water-sellers,  which  is  here  unnecessary,  as 
uiere  are  reservoirs  every  where,  furnished  with  leathern  buckets, 
fitted  to  handles  of  wood  or  horn,  for  people  to  draw  water  with. 
Ballad-singers  and  story-tellers  are  also  numerous  in  the  bazars, 
and  all  articles  from  the  west  are  in  much  greater  plenty  and  per- 
fotion  than  at  Peshawer. 

Shawh  of  Cashmere. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stra 
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obfljT)  for  tlie  East  India  Company,  who  made  many  inquiries  on  this 
rabject,  and  who  had  some  shawl  stuffs  made  under  his  own  inspec- 
tioQ,  of  wool  procured  at  Umritsir.  The  manufacturers  were  pioneem 
belong^g^  to  the  embassy,  and  they  worked  in  a  common  tent ;  yet 
they  appeared  to  find  no  difficulty  in  their  employment.  "  A  shop  may 
be  occupied  with  one  shawl,  provided  it  be  a  remarkably  fine  one» 
above  a  year,  while  other  shops  make 'six  or  eight  in  the  course  ot 
that  period.  Of  the  best  and  most  worked  kinds,  not  so  much  as  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  is  completed  in  one  day,  by  three  people,  which 
is  the  usual  number  employed  at  most  of  the  shops.  Shawls  contain* 
ing  much  work,  are  made  in  separate  pieces  at  different  shops,  and 
it  may  be  observed,  that  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the  pieces,  when 
completed,  correspond  in  size. 

The  shops  consist  of  a  frame  work,  at  which  the  persons  employed 
sit  on  a  bench ;  their  number  is  from  two  to  four.  On  plain  snawb, 
two  people  alone  are  employed,  and  a  long  narrow,  but  heavy  shuttle 
is  used  ;  those  of  which  the  pattern  is  variegated,  are  worKcd  with 
frooden  needles,  there  being  a  separate  needle  for  the  thread  of  each 
colour ;  for  the  latter,  no  shuttle  is  required.  The  operation  of  their 
manufacture  is,  of  course,  slow,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  work 
ffhich  their  patterns  may  require. 

The  Oostaud,  or  head  workman,  superintends  while  his  journey- 
men are  employed  near  him  immediately  under  his  directions.  If 
they  have  any  new  pattern  in  hand,  or  one  with  which  they  are  not 
finniliar,  he  describes  to  them  the  figures,  colours,  and  threads  which 
they  are  to  use,  while  he  keeps  before  him  the  pattern  on  which  they 
happen  to  be  employed,  drawn  upon  paper. 

During  the  operation  of  making,  the  rough  side  of  the  shawl  is  up* 
permost  on  the  frame,  notwithstanding  which,  the  Oostaud  never 
mistakes  the  regularity  of  the  most  figured  patterns. 

The  wages  of  the  Oistaud  (the  employer  rurnishing  materials]  are 
from  six  to  eight  pice  per  day ;  of  the  common  workmen,  from  one 
to  four  pice,  (a  pice  in  Cashmeer  may  be  about  three-halfpence.) 

A  merchant  entering  largely  into  the  shawl  trade,  frequently  en- 
gages a  number  of  shops,  which  he  collects  in  a  spot  under  his  eye ; 
oi ,  he  supplies  the  head  workmen  with  thread  which  has  been  pre- 
viously spun  by  women,  and  afterwards  coloured,  and  they  carry  on 
the  manufacture  at  their  own  houses,  having  previously  received  in- 
structions from  the  merchant,  respecting  the  quality  of  the  goods  he 
may  require,  their  colours,  patterns,  &c. 

After  the  goods  are  completed,  the  merchant  carries  them  to  the 
custom-office,  where  each  shawl  is  stamped,  and  he  pays  a  certain 
duty,  the  amount  of  which  is  settled  according  to  the  quality  and  va- 
lue of  the  piece.  The  officer  of  tlie  government  generally  fixes  tlie 
value  beyond  what  the  goods  are  really  worth.  The  duty  is  at  the 
rate  of  one-fifth  of  the  price. 

Most  shawls  are  exported  unwashed,  and  fresh  from  the  loom.  In 
India,  there  is  no  market  for  unwashed  shawls,  and  at  Umritsir  they 
are  better  washed  and  packed  than  in  Cashmeer.  Of  those  sent  to 
the  westward,  many  are  worn  unwashed. 

The  wool  of  which  the  shawls  are  made,  is  imported  from  Tibet 
and  Tartary,  in  which  countries  alone,  the  goat,  which  produces  it. 
»  said  to  thrive.    That  which  is  brought  from  Codauk,*  is  reckoned 
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the  best.  Its  price  in  Cashmeer,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  rupees  te  t 
tnrruk,  (which  is  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  pounds:]  the  whiteit 
sort  Is  the  dearest 


BELOOCHISTAN. 

Beloochistan  is  bounded  N.  by  Cabul,  E.  by  Hindostan;  S.  bj 
Che  Indian  Ocean ;  and  W.  by  Persia.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
176,000  square  miles. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  3,000,000. 

Beloochistan,  or  the  country  of  the  Bclooches,  comprehends  all  the 
space  within  latitudes  24°  60'  and  30°  40'  north,  and  longitudes  68* 
55',  and  67°^  east ;  in  addition  to  which  one  or  two  of  its  provinces 
stretch  somewhat  ^irther  east  and  west. 

The  whole  of  this  vast  tract  constituted  at  one  time  the  dominions 
of  Nusseer  Khan,  father  of  the  Khsfti  of  Kelat,  on  whom  it  was  be* 
stowed  in  the  year  1739,  by  the  Persian  conqueror  Nadir  Shah,  with 
the  title  of  Beglerbeg^  of  all  Beloochistan. 

,^  Its  Government* 

The  ^neral  complexion  of  the  government  at  Kelat,  and  all  over 
Beloochistan,  cannot  easily  be  defined.  When  Nusseer  Khan  was 
in  his  full  power,  the  whole  kingdom  might  be  said  to  have  been 
governed  by  a  complete  despotism,  because  no  one  could  dispute  or 
abrogate  any  of  his  orders  and  laws ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  that  ru- 
ler so  tempered  the  supreme  authority,  by  granting  the  feudal  chi^ 
privilege  within  their  own  tribes,  that^  to  a  casual  observer,  it  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  military  confederation. 

The  TnhabiianU. 
The  Belooches,  who  form  the  g^at  bulk  of  the  population  through 
out  Beloochistan,  are  a  people  whose  origin  is  so  obscure,  and  whose 
history  is  so  blended  with  romantic  fiction,  that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
duce either  the  one  or  the  other  to  any  credible  form.  They  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  known  by  the  appellations  of  Belooche 
and  Brahooe,  and  these  two  are  again  subdivided  into  an  infinite 
number  of  tribes,  who  take  their  names  from  the  most  trivial  cir- 
cumstances. 

Jfanners, 

'^The  hospitality  of  Belooche  is  proverbial,  and  I  found  it  equally  con- 
spicuous in  every  part  of  the  country  which  I  visited.  Among  them 
pilfering  is  considered  as  a  despicable  act ;  and  when  they  once  ofibr, 
or  promise  to  afibrd  protection  to  a  person  who  may  require  or  soli- 
cit it,  they  will  die  before  they  fail  m  their  trust.  They  obey  their 
chiefs  with  alacrity  and  willineness,  but  this  obedience  seemed  to  me 
rather  to  result  from  a  confidence  placed  on  the  propriety  of  what 
they  are  ordered  to  perform,  and  a  wish  to  uphold  the  respectability 
of  tneir  tribes,  which  depends  much  on  that  of  the  Surdars  orchien, 
than  from  any  feelings  of  deference  and  respect  that  they  entertain 
towards  the  latter ;  for  I  observed,  that  in  many  instances,  even  under 
their  immediate  eye,  they  acted  as  if  they  held  themselves  scarcely 
amenable  to  their  authority.  In  their  domestic  habits,  the  Belooches 
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ftfe  almost  all  pastoral;  they  usually  reside  in  ^^GhecTaDs,"  of  tents, 
Cnadeof  black  felt,  or  coarse  blanket,  stretched  over  a  frame  of  trick-j 
^•work,  formed  from  the  branches  of  the  Guz  (Tamarisk)  bUsb :  an 
^s^mblage  of  these  Ghedaus  constitute  a  Toomun,  or  village,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  it  a  Kheil,  or  society,  of  which,  from  the  nature  6t 
their  formation,  it  is  clear  there  may  be  an  unlimited  number  in  one 
tribe ;  and  I  know  half  a  dozen  of  instances  where  they  exceed 
twenty  or  thirty  :  they  are  commonly  discriminated  by  a  titular  pre- 
fix, such  as  Umeeree,  Daodee,  Surdaree,  &c.  to  the  word  Kheil,  the 
aoble  society,  Daodee  Kheil,  David's  society,  &c.  &c. 

Their  reception  of  ^estsls  Mrofile,  yet  impressive.  When  a  visi- 
ter arrives  at  a  Toomun,  a  carpet  is  spread  in  front  of  the  door  of  the 
Mihman  Khanu,  or  house  for  guests,  of  which  there  is  one  in  every 
tamoT'-viikige  in.Beloochietan ;  the  Sirdar,  or  head  of  the  Kheil. 
immediat^y  appears,  and  he  and. the  stranger  having  embraced,  and 
mntaally  kiss^  hands,  the  followers  of  the  latter  successively  ap- 
proach, and  the  Sirdar  gives  them  his  hand,  which  they  press  to  their 
ibreheads  and  lips.  So  far  the  reception  is  conduc^  in  profound  si- 
lence, and  the  parties  now  sit  down,  on  which  the  cnief  addresses  the 
•tnun^g^r,  and  ask»  him^  %r  i^Y&tal  times,' lio'w  he  does,  to  which  the 
other  answers  in  the  usual  jcomplimentary  terms  ;  he  then  inquires  in 
the  sa:me  manner  for  his  family  and  friends,  and  (ev<6n'  for  the  heaUth 
of  his  followers  who  ane  present,  to  whom  the'Visiter  tuirnSi  as  if  to 
appeal  for  information  ;  they  all  nod  assent  to  being  in  good  health  ; 
and  the  ceremony  concludes,  by  the  new-comer  making  an  equal 
number  of  inquiries  for  the  welfare  of  the  family,  Kheil,  or  society, 
followers,  and  friends  of  the  Sirdar.  By  nature  the  Belooches  aie 
extremely  indolent,  and,  unless  occupied  by  some  favourite  amuse- 
ment, they  will  spend  whole  days  in  lounging  from  one  Ghedan  to 
^uaother,  smoking  and  gambling ;  many  of  them  are  addicted  to  the 
pernicious  custom  of  chewing  opium  and  bhang  (cannabis  sativa,) 
nut  I  neither  met  with,  or  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  habitual  inebrie- 
ty, from  spirituous  liquors  or  wines ;  m  fact,  that  species  of  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  seems  to  be  unknown  among  them.  Their  various 
foods  are  wheaten  and  barley  cakes,  rice,  dates,  cheese,  sweet  and 
sour  milk,  which  last  they  infinitely  prefer ;  soup  made  from  dhoIK 
or  peas,  and  seasoned  witb  red  pepper,  and  other  heating-herbs,  and 
flesh-meat  whenever  they  can  procure  it,  including  that  of  young 
camels,  and  every  kind  of  game :  of  vegetables  they  prize  onions, 
garlic,  and  the  leaves  and  stalk  of  the  assafostida  plant,  which  they 
roast  or  stew  in  butter,  raw  or  clarified.  They  usually  limit  them- 
selves to  one  or  two  wives,  and  their  chiefs  four  ;  but  this  totally  de- 
pends on  choice.  I  saw  (says  Mr.JPottinger)  men  of  the  lowe^«t  sta- 
tion, who  had  seven  or  eight  living,  and  Mihrab  Khan,  chief  i  f  the 
Rukhshanees,  had  just  jespoused  his  sixteenth  when  I  was  at  hi-«  ca- 
pital. They  treat  their  women  with  attention  and  respect,  and  are 
not  so  scrupulous  about  their  being  seen  by  strangers  as  most  other 
Moosulmans,  although  they  by  no  means  allow  them  to  appear  in 
public  at  all  times. 

The  Belooches  keep  great  numbers  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  the 
firuits  of  their  Chupaos,*  whom  they  treat  with  a  kindness  and  libe- 
rality that  it  is  quite  g^tifying  to  see.  When  first  taken,  <hey 
look  upon  themselves  as  the  most  unfortunate  beings  in  existence, 

♦  Predatory  incursions. 
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wadf  to  flay  the  ttuHhf  tbe  treatmeot  tli^  then  expenonce,  m  of  tte 
hartheBt  and  iiKMtdiscourag^Dg^  description  ;  they -are  biizidfolded  and 
tied  on  camels,  and  in  that  manner  transported,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
tibility  of  their  knowing  how  to  return ;  the  women's  hair,  and  men's 
beards,  are  also  shav^  off,  and  the  roots  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
preparation  of  quicklime,  to  deter  them  from  any  wish  to  revisit  fbm 
nattre  soil ;  but  they  shortly  get  reconciled  to  their  fate«and  become 
Tory  ikithful  servants. 


«TATES    AMD    COUNTRIES   OF   INDIA,  ACCOBDINO   TO   ITS    ANCIXirT 

LIMITS. 


THE  BIRMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  Birman  Empire,  sometimes  called  Ava,  is  composed  of  the 
four  ancient  kingdoms,  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Aracan,  and  Cassaj.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Assam,  Tibet,  and  China ;  £.  and  S.  by  Siam,  and 
W.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  Hindostan.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  1 7,000,000. 

Character^  Mcutnert^  ^c>  of  the  Inhabiiants  of  Pegu,  Ava,  Araco^^ 
and  Siam, 

These  states,  taken  together,  are  now  denominated  the  Birman 
Empire,  from  the  Birmahs,  a  warlike  nation  in  the  region  formerlv 
fttyled  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  The  alphabet,  literature,  and  reh- 
gion  of  these  people  are  derived  from  the  Hindoos. 

The  sovereignty  of  these  countries  has  been  fluctuating ;  some- 
times they  have  been  united  under  one  prince,  while  at  others  the 
power  has  been  contested,  and  successively  enjoyed  by  each  country. 
The  nataves  seem  to  differ  but  little,  either  in  their  persons  or  cus- 
toms :  we  have  therefore  brought  them  into  one  article,  in  which  we 
shall  particularly  describe  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu, 
except  in  those  instances  of  which  we  advertise  the  reader. 

Th  ^  inhabitants  differ  not  in  complexion  from  those  of  China,  ex- 
cept! ag  that  they  are  a  little  browner.  The  natives  of  Aracan  are 
fond  of  large  flat  foreheads ;  and  to  render  them  so,  they  apply  a 
plate  of  lead  to  the  foreheads  of  their  children  as  soon  as  they  are 
born.  The  people  of  this  country  being  persuaded  that  after  death 
they  go  to  anotncr  world,  and  that  those  who  die  sullied  by  any 
crime,  suffer  chiefly  by  hunger  and  thirst ;  they  place  food  by  the 
iide  of  the  corpse,  that  it  may  feed,  if  necessary.  The  king  is  in- 
terred with  the  idols  which  he  worshipped  during  his  life,  also  with  a 
live  elephant,  twelve  camels,  horses  and  hounds,  from  the  belief  that 
he  wilt  have  need  of  them  in  another  world.  The  women  he  loved 
best,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  royal  household,  poison  them> 
selves  that  they  may  have  the  fflory  of  being  interred  with  him,  and 
of  serving  him  in  the  next  world. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  Birmans  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
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tet  of  the  HtndooB,  from  whom  they  are  separated  oaly  by  anarroir 
laoge  o£  mountains.  They  are  a  lively,  inquisitive  race,  active,  ins- 
cib&,  and  impatient  The  passion  of  jealousy  seems  to  have  scarcely 
any  inflttence  over  their  minds.  They  do  not  conceal  their  wives  and 
daughters  from  the  sig^ht  of  men,  hut,  in  other  respects,  the  female 
■ex  have  just  reason  to  complain  of  their  treatment.  They  are  con< 
sidered  as  not  belou^^ing  to  the  same  scale  of  the  naticn  as  meo ;  the 
evidence  of  a  woman  is  not  received  as  of  equal  weight  with  that  of 
a  man,  and  a  woman  is  not  suffered  to  ascend  the  steps  of  a  court  of 
justice,  bat  is  obliged  to  deliver  her  testimony  on  the  outside.  The 
custom  of  selling  their  women  to  strang^ers  is  confined  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  societv,  and  is  often  the  consequence  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment ;  but  the  women  sold  are  not  considered  as  dishonoured,  and 
they  submit  to  the  custom  with  apparent  resignation.  To  their  new 
masters  they  render  themselves  useful,  by  keeping  their  accounts  and 
transacting  their  business.  Men  are  permitted  to  emignrate,  but  they 
think  that  the  expatriation  of  women  would  impoverish  the  state. 

The  Birman  year  comprises  twelve  months  of  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  days  alternately,  a  month  bein?  interposed  every  third  year. 
Their  subdivision  of  the  month  is  pecmiar,  as  they  number  the  days 
not  only  from  the  new  moon,  but  from  the  full,  which  last  is  called 
the  decreasing  moon.  They  are  fond  of  poetry  and  music,  and, 
among  their  instruments,  one  resembles  the  ancient  pipe  of  Pan, 
formed  of  several  reeds  neatly  joined  together,  and  sounded  by  a 
common  mouth-piece,  so  as  to  produce  a  plaintive  melody. 

The  titles  given  to  the  sovereign  of  Ava  are,  the  Lora  of  Water 
and  Earth,  and  Emperor  of  Emperors,  a^nst  whose  Imperial  Ma- 
iesty,  if  anv  shall  be  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  any  thing,  it  shall  be 
nappy  for  tnem  to  die,  and  be  consumed ;  the  Lord  of  great  Charity, 
and  Help  of  all  nations.  The  gpreat  Lord,  esteemed  for  happiness ; 
the  Lord  of  all  Riches,  of  Elephants  and  Horses,  and  all  good  Bless- 
ings ;  the  Lord  of  high-built  Palaces  of  gold,  &c.  &c. 

The  king's  palace  is  a  large  stone  building,  with  four  grates.  Am« 
bassadors  enter  that  to  the  east^  which  is  called  the  golden  g^te,  be- 
cause they  are  expected  to  appear  before  him  with  presents.  The 
tOfOh  gate  is  devoted  to  justice,  at  which  all  enter  who  bring  petitions, 
complaints,  or  accusations.  .  The  weH  is  the  gate  of  g^ce,  through 
which  all  pass  that  have  been  cleared  from  suspicion,  or  that  ha^e  re- 
ceived favours.  The  north  is  the  gate  of  state,  by  which  his  majesW 
passes ;  when  he  thinks  fit  to  honour  the  people  by  showing  himself. 

Trade  and  Commerce, 

When  a  merchant-ship  arrives  at  any  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Pega, 
tibe  governor  demands  a  faithful  account  of  all  it  contains,  of  men, 
arms,  and  merchandise.  They  separate  what  is  attached  to  the  ves 
sel  from  that  which  is  intended  for  sale.  Every  article  must  then  be 
deposited  in  a  magazine  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  till  this  is 
done,  no  communication  is  allowed  between  the  natives  and  foreigrn 
ers.  Afterwards,  the  governor  goes  to  the  vessel,  accompanied  with 
a  large  retinue,  and  partakes  of  an  entertainment  prepared  for  him* 
if,  in  this  visit,  he  sees  any  thing  that  has  not  been  entered  in  the  list 
delivered  in,  he  confiscates  it.  He  then  pays  a  second  visit  to  the 
magazine,  has  the  bales  of  goods  opened,  and  claims  the  duty  charged 
upon  each. 

The  Peguese  have  no  manufactures  of  linen  or  silk ;  they  make  a 
«Mrt  of  stuff,  which  is  used  in  their  clothing.    Their  other  vrodxuh 
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•WwiiMrt  of  IM  AoMMie. 

I  fti«  fikSg«,  iroiy,  and  oils  of  dHTerent  kinds*.  Tho  hone§  ta« 
«ni  Ifti^  and  h&n^bouie.  EiephaoU  and  buffaloes,  shoep  attd  (QOKed, 
•bovnd  in  Feg^« 

7^  IfihahUant*  ofSiam. 

8iAif  is  bounded  N.  by  China;  E.  by  Laosi)  Coehin-China,  and 
Canbodiat  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Sianand  the  peniosnlaof  Mbttbeca; 
and  W.  by  thie  Birman  empire. 

The^popnlation  is  estimaled  at  4,000i,000. 

The  Siamese  are  .esteemed  an  ing^enioas  people ;  tho«i|fh  indolent, 
yet  they  iaupa  cemariiably  chaste  and  temperate.  They  are  reckoned 
Hw^ent  towanls  inferiors,  and  obseouions  to  those  abore  tbem#  The 
ioomnian  form  of  salutation  is  the  lifting-  one  or  both  hands  to  the 
bead)  and  inclining  the  body ;  but  to  a  person  of  very  superior  raaft 
U  is  the  custom  to  feU  on  the  ^ce. 

The  people  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  rirers,  and  nrefer  that  sftBa> 
tion  to  any  other,  because  the  lands,  which  are  oVerflowed  six  months 
in  a  year,  produce  g-reat  quantities  of  Hce  almost  without  culture. 
The  houses  stand  on  pillars  of  the  bamboo-^cane,  and  are  built  of  t|M 
same  niaterials,  the  communication  between  different  families  durinf^ 
the  wet  seasbd,  being  carried  on,  as  in  other  tropical  ootintries,  by 
means  of  beats. 

The  king  requires  front  all  his  subjects  the  most  unlimited  respeet. 
The  ministers  of  state  and  mandarines  continually  prostrate  them- 
lelres  before  him ;  they  never  speak  to  him  but  on  their  knees ;  ther 
reeeiVe  bis  words  as  oracles,  and  his  ordera  are  instantly  execufea. 
When  he  goes  abroad,  all  are  obliged  to-  keep  witiun  doors. 

Manners  <^the  Siamfi$e^ 

The  natires,  of  both  sexes,  go  bare-headed ;  their  hair  is  cut  wiftliii 
two  inches  of  the  skin,  and  appears,  so  as  to  resemble  hog*s  bristles. 
Their  ttUapoins^  or  priests,  are  distinguished  from  tlie  laitv  by  wear- 
ing a  cinnamon-coloured  cloak,  and  by  having  their  beards  and  eye- 
brows kept  close  shaved.  They  are  forbidden  to  marry  upon  peSn 
oTbeing  bnmt  to  death.  They  preach  every  new  and  fufl  moon,  and, 
during  the  inundation,  every  day  from  morning  to  night,  sit  cros^ 
legged  on  a  raised  floor,  relieving  one  anOUier  in  rotation,  at  wfktefff 
tin«»  thev  often  experience  great  liberality  from  the  people.  They 
are  very  bos pitable  to  strangers,  and  have  accommodations  for  them, 
whether  christians  or  not,  .^joining  their  own.  At  certain  seasons, 
or  especially  after  harvest,  they  are  obliged  to  watch  as  well  as  pray, 
and  tneir  vigils  are  kept  in  the  fields  in  the  night.  The^^  shave  their 
beads.  The  superior  shaves  himself,  because  no  other  is*  re^lroned 
worthy  to  touch  his  bead.  Among  the  rest,  the  elder  always'  sbafe 
the  younger,  except  in  cases  of  great  agel  They  perform  oblationt 
in  the  morning  as  soon  as  they  can  see,  and  then  proceed  to  tbc  tem- 
ple to  perform  their  devotions,  frequently  prostrating  themselves  be- 
Kire  their  idols.  Afterwards  they  go  to  the  towns  and  villages,  wher^ 
they  place  themselves  at  the  doors  of  those  from  whom  they  have  ex- 
nefieneed  most  liberality,  in  expectation  of  receiving  alms :  but  ai^ 
Siey  niust  not  defile  themselves  by  touching  money,  they  take  care 
to  be  accommodated  with  servants,  in  whom  it  is  accounted  no  fault 
to  accept  of  pecuniary  donations. 

The  moral  duties  required  of  the  talapoins  are,  that  they  60  not 
kin,  steal,  commit  any  uncleanliness,  drink  strong  liquors,  nor  tell 
Um.    The  flirst  of  these  injunctions  is  understood  in  a  Urfitude  aoer 
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r^%A'\D  prohibit  not  oDiy  ^  de^troyiDg  of  !iiiiiii«l^-'bttlirc|r0. 

IvMes,  and  aO  the  seed  of  vegetables.  They  eat,  however,  of  tbe 
Wiest,  and  contrive  means  to  evade  the  precepts,  in  ^ifOUd  ways. 
For  ttioagh  they  will  not  expose  themselves  to  the  penai^  of  raur- 
der^  by  boiling'  rice  themselves,  as  being  a  seed,  yet^  if  others  >|k>U 
ilt».  ibty  estenifi  the  eating  of  it  innocent. 

•  The  Siftfoese  excel  in  theatricsd  amusemepts.  The  sabjectfrare 
often  taken  from  their  mythology,  and  from  traditions  cdncemtni: 
th^r  ancient  beroos.  Some,  of  their  amusements  are  on  the  plan  of 
our  pantomimes,  with  mnsic  and  dancing;  otiiers  repi^ut  serious 
dranias ;  ther  performance  of  one  of  these  will  sometifl^s  te^uiye 
three  days.  Besides  these,  they  have  races  of  pxen  and  boats ;  the 
eombats  of  ele])fc^ts ; .  cock-fighting,  tumbling,  wresUing,  and  rope 
dcmcing ;  religions  processiolis,  iliuminations,  and  the,  TOattttfttl  ex- 
hibition of  fire-works.  The  men  are  generally  inidnstrions,  but  ^bnd 
of  sfames  of  chance,  aikl  the  women  are  often  employed  in  Works  of 
iDfiiistry. 

The  priests  are  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  anVpttbScditersions$ 
Qiey  are  prohibited  the  use  of  perfumes,  the  toucbmg  of  gold  or  Sil- 
ver, the  wearinj^Of  shoes,  fine  clothes,  and  from  bdn^  ci^rried  in 
any, kind  of  vehicle.  Amidst  all  thieir  pixrfS^ssions  of  severlQrj  tbej 
a.re  haughty,  taking  place  of  the  laity,  op.  every  pccasioh,  lihd  n^ 
deigiung  to  salute  any  but  a  brother  ^apoin* 

Their  Literature, 

Iif  the  Siamese  language  there.4ire  thirt}r-seven  letters,  all  conso- 
nants. The  vowels  and  diphdiong^  constitute  a  distinct  alphabet. 
There  is  a  considerable  chant  in  the  enunciation,  as  in  other  ancient 
languages.  There  are.no inflexions  pf  ti^jbiri^nd  nouns;  and  the 
idioms  being  remote  from  those  of  Europe,  any  translation  becomes 
veiqy  ^MiBcmt*  The  Wonis  are  mostly  monosyllables,  like  the  <  Chi- 
nese- The  ^ameae  are  not  deficient  in  literatuie.  .Children  at 
■even  or  eight  years  old  are  placed  in  convents,  whece :  they  axe 
tnughttor^,  write,  &c.  Tneyare  also  instructed  in  morality. 
BwKs  c^  histoiy  are  to  be  met  withv  and  there  k  an  eiceUent.cqde.  of 
laws.  Poetry,  tales,  and  mythologic  fables,  constitute,  the  other  de- 
partments .of  Siamese  literature. 

Lmwt  of  the  Siamese, 

By  the  laws  of  Siam,  submission  to  parents  and  gpveiiibrs  is  striet- 
ly  enjoined,  and  particulair  reverence  shown  to  the  aged.  Lying  is 
held  m  so  great  detestation,  that  it  is  branded  with  the  same  infamy 
as  petjniy  in  the  tnore  civilized  parts  of  the  globe ;  any  ^rson  who 
has  been  j?niltv  of  theft  is  abandoned  b^  his  nearest  relation^.  I^o 
man  is  sufiered  to  prosecute  another  either  in  a  citil  or  criminal 
cause,  without  giving  security  to  dltike  the  charge  good:  ^Ind  every 
judicial  process  is  managed  by  the  parties  themselves,  no  such  pro- 
fession as  that  of  lawyer  being  allowed. 

In  ^loubtfttl  cases  the  justice  Of  a  cause  is  determined  by;ttie  same 
superstitious  methods  whicd  Were  practised  by  ourfiritish  ancestors. 
Gioth  the  prosecutor  and  defendant  are  sometimes  commanded  to  walk 
over  burning  coals,  and  he  who  escapes  the  fiery  ordeal  unhurt  is 
supposed  to  have  justice  on  his  side.  Another  ^lethod  is  by  diving 
into  deep  water,  and  the  verdict  is  ^ven  in  fiaivour  Of  the  person  ww 
eontinues  immersed  the  longest.  A  third  mode  of  trial  is  ^onduct^ 
by  medicines.    The  priest  administers  to  each  of  the  parties  a  jilDr 
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whwh  m  tuffNMed  to  o<»iawt  of  materials  of  an  emetic  quality^  md 

the  testimony  of  the  person  who  retains  the  pill  without  throwing  if 
off  from  his  stomach,  is  considered  as  true.  Sometimes  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant  afe  thrown  to  a  tiger,  when  the  cause  is  decided  by 
the  superior  good  fortune  of  one  of  the  contending  parties. 

The  methods  of  punishing  criminals  are  no  less  severe  in  seTeral 
oases.  The  oyiyictB  are  sometimes  thrown  to  an  eleplmnt,  and 
trampled  to  death.  A  person  who  has  robbed  the  public  treasiuy, 
has  melted  metals  poured  down  his  throat;  and  he  who  has  beee 
found  g^Uty  of  lying  is  doomed  to  perish,  by  having  his  mouth  sewed 
ap.  For  rebellion  and  mutiny,  the.  convicts  are  ripped  up  alive,  thehr 
entrails  taken  out,  and  their  bodies  are  fastened  in  a  kind  of  wicker 
basket,  and  exposed  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  For  less  atrocious 
(primes,  a  board  is  fastened  about  the  offender's  neck.  Some  are  set 
in  the  ground  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  every  person  is  at  liberty  to 
buffet  Siem. 

When  a  person  of  rank  or  fortune  dies  at  Siam,  the  body  is  en- 
closed in  a  wooden  bier,  or  varnished  coffin ;  and  the  talapoms  sing 
hymns  over  it.  After  a  solemn  procession,  the  body  is  burnt  on  a 
funeral  pile  of  precious  woods,  erected  near  some  temple ;  and  the 
spectacle  is  often  rendered  magnificent  by  the  addition  of  theatric^ 
exhibitions.  The  tombs  are  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  those  of  the 
kings  large  and  lofly.  M oumine^  is  not  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and 
the  poor  are  buried  without  much  ceremony. 


COCHIN-CHINA,  &c. 

Cbchin-China  is  bounded  N.  by  Tonquin ;  £.  by  the  China  sea , 
S.  by  Cambodia ;  and  W.  by  Laos.  It  extends  upwaixls  of  400  miles 
along  the  coast. 

The  king  of  Cochin*China  is  said  to  have  conquered  Cambodia. 
Laos,  and  Tonquin,  and  his  dominions  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Anam. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Anam  is  estimated  at  18,000,000^ 

In  examining  the  people  on  the  south  and  west  of  China,  we  find 
the  Cochin-Cmnese,  who  inhabit  a  mountainous  region  that  lies 
south-west  of  China:  these  are  more  tawny  and  ugly  than  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Tonquinese,  whose  country  is  more  fertile,  and  who  live 
under  a  colder  climate  than  the  Cochin-Chinese,  are  more  beautifuL 
They  are  of  a  middle  stature,  and  though  their  com|>lexion  be  tawny, 
or  approaching  to  an  olive  colour,  yet  their  skin  is  so  smooth  and 
delicate,  that  the  smallest  changi^  from  redness  to  paleness  are  per* 
ceptible  in  their  faces,  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  theai 
from  the  other  Indians.  Their  visage  is  generally  fat  and  oval, 
their  nose  and  lips  well-proportioned,  their  hair  black,  long,  and 
very  thick,  and  they  use  every  art  to  make  the  teeth  black. 

Character  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Cochin-China, 

The  Cochin-Chinese  are  mild,  generous,  and  very  active,  with 

great  simplicity  in  their  manners.  People  of  rank  receive  a  very  good 

education,  are  remarkably  kind  to  foreigners,  reserved  towards  the 

7«nple  at  large,,  and  exhibit  the  strictest  integrity  in  the  administra 
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Ckaracietf  i^c,  qf^  Tonqtdnege.  t85 

lloii  of  jwdee,  which  is  done  with  promptitude,  and  wi<]Kmt  expense. 
The  rarest  method  which  an  officer  of  the  state  can  adopt  for  promo- 
ion,  is  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  The  inhabitants  know 
little  of  science ;  but  agriculture  and  maDufactures  are  in  a  dourish- 
in^  state  among  them.  Next  to  that  of  rice,  the  cultivation  of  the 
nxg-ar  cane  is  the  most  important  branch  of  their  husbandry.  They 
ha^e  a  peculiar  and  very  excellent  method  of  purifying  sugar 
Thieves  and  beggars  are  not  known  in  Cochin-China :  all  have  am- 
ple jneans  of  living-.  It-  is  customary  for  travellers  to  go  into  any 
honse  and  refresh  themselves  without  mvitation,  thanks,  or  inquiry ; 
they  are  fellow-creatures,  and  on  that  account,  received  as  friends 
<ir  relations  of  the  house  into  which  they  ffo.  A  foreigner  would  be 
admitted  on  the  same  terms,  and  with  still  greater  kindness. 

The  manners  and  religion  of  this  people  seem  to  have  been  origin- 
aUy  Chinese ;  they  are  attached  to  commerce,  consider  their  mo- 
narch as  immensely  rich,  and  that  his  king-dom  possesses  all  those 
advantages  of  trade  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  other  parts  of  India. 
The  kings  of  Cochin  and  Tonquin  are,  however,  subject  to  liie 
emperor  of  China. 

The  religion  is  Pagan,  the  same  as  that  professed  in  China.  Here 
are  a  great  number  of  temples  devoted  to  the  national  religion,  as 
well  as  some  which  are  used  by  Christians  for  their  worship. 

Tonquin  is  bounded  N.  by  China;  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Tonquin ;  S. 
by  Cochin-China ;  and  W.  by  Laos. 

Chetracter^  Sf^c.  of  the  Tonquinese» 

"Qif  B  Tonqninese  are  active  and  ingenious ;  friends  to  science ; 
courteous  to  foreigners,  especially  to  commercial  men.  Their  gran- 
dees are  proud ;  their  soldiers  insolent ;  and  the  lower  classes  much 
addicted  to  pilfering,  although  they  are  punished  very  severely  when 
detected.  They  are  excellent  mechanics  and  fair  traders,  but  are 
greatly  oppressed  by  their  king  and  lords. 

The  people  in  the  douth  are  a  savage  race,  and  go  almost  naked, 
with  lai^e  silver  and  ffold  ear-ring^,  and  coral,  amber,  or  shell  brace- 
lets. In  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China  the  two  sexes  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  dress.  People  of  quality  are  fond  of  English 
bn^  cloth  ;  red  and  green  are  their  favourite  colours. 

The  name  of  Confucius  is  held  in  the  highest  respect  in  Tonquin : 
but  the  natives  pay  adoration  to  images,  to  the  horse,  and  the  elephant. 
Their  temples  and  pagodas  are  often  no  larger  than  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  accommodate  the  idol.  Around  those  buildings  the  cells  of  the 
priests  are  situated,  that  attend  to  offer  up  the  prayers  of  the  people 
who  resort  thither  for  devotional  purposes.  The  petition  being  de- 
livered in  writing,  it  is  read  aloud  by  the  priest  before  the  idol,  while 
the  petitioner  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground,  in  the  attitude  of  supplica- 
tion. The  rich,  however,  seldom  come  to  the  pagoda,  but  perform 
tbnir  devotions  in  part  of  their  own  houses,  where  one  of  their  do- 
mestics officiates  instead  of  the  priest.  When  the  petition  has  been 
read,  it  is  burnt  in  a  pan  of  incense,  and  the  poor  neighbours  and  de- 
pendents are  called  in  to  partake  of  the  entertjiinment  which  the 
master  has  provided  for  them ;  the  practice  of  this  hospitality  being 
considered  as  necessary  to  the  procuring  an  auspicious  regard  to  the 
pro  vers  which  have  been  offered. 

Th^y  never  undertake  any  thing  of  consequence  without  consult 
ing  an  astrologer,  and  have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days*    Every 
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hoar  in  fht^.tyfenij-fowp  is.distioffuiBh^  by  Uie  name-of  mms^' 
ttod  the  beast  which  marks  the  hour  of  a  man's  btrtb  iserer  avi 
by  ium. 

A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  io  TonquiD,  and  the  husband  may 
claim  a  divorce  on  the  most  trifling  occasion,  but  he  must  restore  the 
effects  which  the  wife  possessed  at  the  time  of  marri^e.  The  sttine 
indulgence  is  not  allowed  to  the  women.  A  woman  convicted  of 
adultery  is  thrown  to  an  elepl^ant^  bred  for  the  purpose,  who  taking 
her  up  with  his  trunk,  tossejs  her  in  the  air,  and  when  she  feUs,  tnan 
plas  her  under  his  feet,  and  crushes  her  to  pieces.  A  roan  mayr  mH 
bis  wives  and  children ;  which,  in  times  of  scmrcity^  the  poor  makm 
DO  scruple  of  doing. 

The  lunerals  resemble  those  of  the  Chinese,  in  respect  to  l^e  pro* 
cession  ^d  mourning ;  but  here  they,  bum  the  corpse  and  deposite 
the  ashes  in  an  lim.  Over  the  tombs  of  the  rich  they  erect  a  injodem 
lower,  four  or  five  and  twenty  feet  hijgh,  and  the  priest  ascending^  t(» 
the  top  of  it,  makes  a  funeral  oration  in,  praise  of  the  deceased. 
This  being  concluded,  he  comes  down-,  and  sets  the  structure  on  iin^ 
while  the  people  who  aittend  the  ceremony  are  entertained  with  » 
feast  proviaed  for  the  occasion. 

When  a  kin^  dies,  the  royal  corpse  lies  in  state  sixty-five' days* 
during  which  time  bis  table  continues  to  be  served  as  wnen  be  iH» 
alive,  the  meat  being  distributed  every  evening  among  the  priesti 
and  poor  people.  A  splendid  procession  then  commences  ftowstHis 
the  burying-place  of  his  ancestors,  wbich  though  but  two  days'  jour* 
ney  distant,  is  seldom  performed,  on  these  occasions,  in  less  than  se- 
venteen. The  great  officers  are  obliged  to  mdnm  three  years,  the 
ffenti^.  six  months^  and  the  common  peojple  three;  and  nb  psHfic 
diversions  are  permitted  for  three  years  after  the  fVmeral* 

The  government  of  Tonquin  is  of  a  singular  kind.  The  inhabit- - 
aints  had  revolted  from  the  Chinese,  which  was  attended  with  aeivii' 
war.  At  lengfth  a  compromise  took  place  between  the  f^hief  of  the 
revolt  and  the  representative  of  the  ancient  kings,  by  whioh  the  for- 
mer was  to  have  all  the  executive  powers  of  t'ne  government^  under 
the  name  of  Chouah ;  but  that  the  Bua,  or  real  kin^  should  retaui 
tbe  royad  titles,  and  be  permitted  to  eu^oy  some  civil  preriQrativet> 
within  his  palace,  from  which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  fidBuy  ei 
stir  without  permission  ctf  the  chouah. 


HINDOSTAI*. 

Hindostan  is  bounded  N.  by  Tibet;  E.  by  Farther  India;  S.  E 
by  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  S.  W,  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  N.  W.  By 
the  kingdom  of  CsUbul.  It  has  natural  mountains  on  aH  sides,  viz. 
the  Indus,  theHimmal^h  mountains,  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  In- 
dian ocean.  It  extends  from  8°  to  35°  N.  lat.  and  from  68°  to  92°  E 
Ion.    The  area  is  estimated  at  1 ,020,000  geographical  square  miles. 

British  Possessions.  Geographical  square  miles,  357,000-  Popu- 
lation, 53,500,000.  British  allies  and  tributaries,  169,000.  Popula- 
tion, 17,500,000.  Independent  Principalities,  494,000.  Population, 
%^000,0U0.     Grand  total,  1,020,000.     Population,  101,000,000. 
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\»v  Engluh  Entpire  in  India. 

■  Ok  lookup  over  the  map  of  modern  lodia,  one  is  astoDisbed  at  tiM  - 
Bameiue  tract  of  country  contained  within  the  lines  which  marie  the 
%ili8h  poeaessions,  nor  is  the  wonder  lessened  by  the  consideratioQy 
^t  the  territory  nominally  under  the  government  of  the  I^izam  hI 
Moluc,  or  Soubadar  of  the  Decan,  and  that  subject  to  the  Peishwah 
•f  PooQah»  are  guarded  and  garrisoned  by  British  subsidiary  forces^ 
i|]^  these  princes,  not  less  than  the  shadow  of  the  great  Mogul,  are 
pflpoiicrB  ID  their  palaces,  to  troops  paid  by  themselves.  Thus,  the 
whiA^  of  tbe  immense  region  from  the  frontiers  of  Caubul  to  Cape 
^^funorin^  north  anil  south,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  east 
aiid  west,  is  virtually  under  the  British  dominion ;  while  the  very  feW 
nully  iBdep^Ddeot  chiefs  and  princes  preserve  that  independeiice 
Bierely  by  siifi4»*ance«  But,  after  all,  it  is  chiefly  the  empire  of  opi-' 
nioQ  that  supports  us  in  our  possessions,  for  the  natives  outnumber  us 
u)  s^ch  a  proportion  as  must  make  us  tremble,  if  ever  injuries  offers 
ed  to  theip»  or  interference  in  those  points  of  religion  or  custom  to 
which  they  are  attached,  shall  rouse  them  to  the  exercise  of  the  phy- 
sical superiority  they  possess,  and  to  shake  off  the  timid  peacefumM 
which  has  hitherto  distinguished  them. 

The  British  dominions  extend  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
?bove  provinces ;  and  accident  rather  than  convenience,  seems  to 
Wtve  &iLed  the  situation  of  the  three  presidencies  from  which  they  are 
SQverped. 

Calciitta,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government  in  India,  stands  on' 
that  branch  of  the  Ganges,  called  Hoogly,  about  eighty  miles  froer 
Sangor  island,  where  that  river  falls  into  the  sea.  The  approach  to  it 
is  defended  by  a  most  dangerous  coast,  owing  to  the  shoals  called  the' 
sand-heads,  which  are  deposited  by  the  thousand  mouths  of  Ganges,  as 
it  rolls  into  the  ocean,  and  which,  during  the  floods  occasioned  by 
nuaS)  ore  continuallv  changing  their  places.  The  bed  of  the  Hoogly 
i»  also  eocumbered  by  similar  sands,  and  the  bays  formed  in  its  Um 
woody  shores  are  in  general  unhealthy.  The  aspect  improves  as  you 
approach  the  capital,  and  the  clearing  of  the  ground  has  also  improved 
the  salubrity.  Calcutta  itself  is  now  far  from  an  unhealthy  place, 
which  is  in  great  measure  owing*  to  draining  the  streets  of  the  Black 
tewn,  and  constructing  g^ood  roads  in  all  directions  from  the  presiden- 
cy, a  work  which  does  the  Marquis  Wellesley  more  honour  than  his 
magnificent  palace  at  the  presidency,  or  his  gardens  at  Barrackpore. 
Id  the  rainy  season  the  Hoogly  is  navigable  quite  to  the  Ganges  ; 
but  in  dry  weather  boats  of  all  descriptions  are  obliged  to  pass  through 
Uie  sonderbunds,  or  channels,  that  intersect  the  Delta  formed  by  the 
Ganges,  into  the  main  stream.  The  country  round  Calcutta  is  per- 
fectly flat  and  verv  woody.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  some 
very  oT^ensive  salt-lakes,  and  the  country  in  general,  like  the  rest  ol 
Bengal,  is  extremely  fertile.;  Fort  WiUiam,  which  defends  this  pre- 
sidency, is  strong,  but  perhaps  larger  than  is  necessary  under  the 
present  circumstances,  as  the  army  that  would  be  required  to  garri- 
son it  might  certainly  keep  the  field ;  but  it  was  built  before  the 
English  possessed  either  the  territory  or  the  resources  they  are  now 
iQasters  of  in  India,  and  while  the  French,  Danes,  and  Germans,  pos- 
Bfesed  settlements  on  the  river  above  Calcutta. 

Tlip  English  society  of  Calcutta,  as  it  is  mf  .e  numerous,  affords  a 
rrcater  variety  of  character,  and  a  greater  portion  of  intellectual  re- 
ltt^6nt,  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  presidencies.  I  have  met, 
•ays  Mrs.  Grflh;im',  with  pei'sons  of  both  sexes  in  this  place,  whote 
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Mciety  reminded  me  of  that  we  mijoyed  together  in  Brttsili, 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  countrymeo.  AmoDg  the  few  here 
who  appreciate  these  things,  the  must  agreeable  speculations  are 
always  those  that  point  homeward  to  tliat  Europe  where  the  mind  of 
man  seems  to  flourish  in  preference  to  the  other  continental  divisions. 
If  we  look  round  us,  the  passive  submission,  the  apathy,  and  the  de» 
grading  superstition  of  the  Hindoos  ;  the  more  active  ftuiaticisni  of 
the  Mussulmans ;  the  avarice,  the  prodigality,  the  ignorance,  and  ibm 
vulgarity,  of  most  of  the  white  people,  seem  to  place  them  all  oo  a 
level,  infinitely  below  that  of  the  least  refined  nations  of  Europe. 

Of  the  pubhc  buildings  of  Calcutta,  the  government-house,  built 
by  Lord  Wellesley,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  lower  story  forms 
a  rustic  basement,  with  arcades  to  the  building,  which  is  Ionic.  Oto 
the  north  side  there  is  a  handsome  portico,  with  a  flight  of  steps,  tinder 
which  carriages  drive  to  the  entrance ;  and  on  the  south  there  is  ft 
circuiar  colonnade,  with  a  dome.  The  four  wing^,  one  at  each  coiv* 
ner  of  the  body  of  the  building,  are  connected  with  it  bycircnlar  pea- 
sages,  so  long  as  to  secure  their  enjoying  the  air  all  around,  from 
whichever  quarter  the  wind  blows.  These  wings  contain  all  the  pri- 
vate apartments ;  and  in  the  north-east  comer  is  the  council-room, 
decorated  like  the  fismily  breakfast  and  dinner-rooms,  with  portraits. 
The  centre  of  the  house  is  given  up  to  two  splendid  rooms.  The  low- 
est is  paved  with  dark  gray  marble,  and  supported  by  Doric  colnmm 
of  chuuam,*  which  one  would  take  for  Parian  marble.  Above  the 
hall  is  the  ball-room,  floored  with  dark  polished  wood,  and  supported 
by  Ionic  pillars  of  white  chunam.  Both  these  fine  rooms  are  lighted 
by  a  profusion  of  cut  glass  lustres  suspended  from  the  painted  ceil- 
ings, where  an  excellent  taste  is  displayed  in  the  decorations. 

Besides  the  government-house,  the  public  buildings  are,  a  town- 
house,  which  promises  to  be  handsome  when  finished ;  the  court-house, 
a  good-looking  building,  and  two  churches,  the  largest  of  which  has 
a  fine  portico,  and  both  have  handsome  spires.  The  hospital  and  gaol 
are  to  the  south  of  the  town,  on  that  part  of  the  esplanade  called  the 
Course,  where  all  the  equipages  of  Calcutta  assemble  every  evening, 
as  those  of  Madras  do  on  the  Mount  Road.  The  houses  now  occu- 
pied by  the  orphan  schools  being  ruinous,  there  are  handsome  designs 
for  erecting  new  ones.  The  writers'  buildings,  to  the  north  of  the 
government-house,  look  like  a  shabby  hospital,  or  poor's-house ;  these 
contain  apartments  for  the  writers  newly  come  from  Britain,  and  who 
are  students  at  the  College  of  Fort-William,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  buildings,  and  contains  nothing  but  some  lecture-rooms. 

Calcutta,  like  London,  is  a  small  town  of  itself,  but  its  suburbs 
swell  it  to  a  prodigious  city,  peopled  by  inhabitants  from  every  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Chinese  and  Frenclfimen,  Persians  and  Germans, 
Arabs  and  Spaniards,  Americans  and  Portuguese,  Jews  and  Dut<:h 
men,  are  seen  mixing  ti^ith  the  Hindoos  and  English,  the  original  in- 
habitants and  the  actual  possessors  of  the  country.  This  mixture  of 
nations  ought  to  weaken  national  prejudices ;  but,  among  the  English 
the  effect  seems  opposite.  Every  Briton  appears  to  pride  himself  in 
being  outrageously  a  John  Bull ;  but  it  is  more  in  tne  manner  than 
the  matter,  for,  m  all  serious  affairs  and  questions  of  justice,  every 
man  is,  as  he  ought  to  be  on  a  footing. 

Madras,  the  second  in  rank  of  our  presidencies,  is  perhaps  more 

*  An  artificial  composition  of  lime  and  shells 
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to  oar  doraiaions  than  any  of  the  others,  but  it  has  not  ft 
liii^le  nataral  advantage.  Built  upon  the  low  sandy  shore,  against 
frhich  a  tremeiidouB  surf  continually  beats,  in  the  best  seasons  hardly 
to  be  crossed  without  risk,  it  has  no  port,  or  even  headland,  to  pro- 
tect the  ships  that  resort  to  it  The  soil  around  is  so  arid  that  it 
MHOcely  produces  rice,  and  the  most  assiduous  cultivation  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  commonest  vegetables.  Nevertheless,  beins^  the 
•at  of  government  for  the  south  of  India,  it  is  amazingly  popiuoas; 
•od  it  is  the  depot  fior  all  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  tne  northern 
ciicars,  and  the  countries  south  of  those  provinces.  The  statk  made 
thore,  though  imported  to  Madras,  take  its  name,  instead  of  those  of 
the  oountries  where  they  are  fabricated,  and  are  known  in  Europe 
as  Madras  muslins,  long  cloths,  and  chintzes. 

The  Ibrt  of  St  George  defends  this  settlement  It  is  situated  so 
near  the  sea,  that  a  hurricane,  which  happened  in  1805,  so  complete- 
W  changed  the  face  of  the  shore,  that  the  water-gate,  which  had  be- 
me  beoi  at  some  distance  from  the  beach,  was'  washed  by  the  surf. 
A  canal  has  been  cut  out  from  Fort  George  to  Pulicat,  about  six- 
teen miles  to  the  northward,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  Madras  are 
supplied  with  charcoal  and  other  necessaries. 

Bombay  possesses  more  natural  advantages  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  India,  but  it  is  that  whi^  has  been  most  neglect- 
ed; however,  it  iM  only  a  few  years,  since  the  Mahrattas  have  been 
so  fiur  subdued,  as  to  render  the  surrounding  districts  safe.  The 
idand  of  Bombay  is  nine  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth ;  full 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  every  foot  of  the  land  in  cultivation.  It 
is  connected  by  a  causeway,  with  the  lar^e  and  fruitful,  though  neg- 
lected island  of  Salsette,  and  forms  with  it,  Caranja,  aiid  Elephanta, 
a  most  oommodious  harbour.  It  has  the  advantage  over  every  port 
in  India  in  the  rise  of  the  tides,  which  is  seventeen  feet,  whereas  the 
highest  spfuigs  in  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  and  the  wonderful  har- 
bour of  Trincomalee  only  rise  to  ten  feet.  It  is  consequently  well 
adapted  for  building  and  docking  large  ships,  the  timber  forSrhich 
is  mmisbed  by  the  Malabar  coast;  and  its  situation,  opposite  to  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  shores,  makes  it  peculiarly  fit  for  commerce. 
No  place  seems  so  well  situated.  Its  excellent,  well-defended  har- 
bour, the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  districts,  the  agreeableness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scenery,  all  contribute  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  world,  as  far  as  the 
gifts  of  nature  are  concerned. 

I  was  informed,  says  Mrs.  Graham,  that  Bombay  contains  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Europeans  are  as  nothing 
in  this  number,  the  Parsees  from  six  to  eight  thousand,  the  Mussul- 
mans neariy  the  same  number,  and  the  remainder  are  Portuguese 
and  Hindoos,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  or  four  thousand 
Jews,  who  long  passed  in  Bombay  for  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  govern- 
ed by  a  ma^strate,  called  the  cazy  of  Israel;  they  willingly  eat  and 
e<mverse  with  the  Mussulmans.  A  number  of  them  are  embodied 
imott^  the  marine  sepoys,  but  most  of  them  are  low  traders.  The 
iweUmgs  of  the  rich  natives  are  surrounded  by  virandas,  equally 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  intemperate  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
monsoon  rains ;  they  are  generally  painted  in  flowers  and  leaves  of  a 
rreen  or  red  colour ;  those  of  the  Hindoos  have  usually  some  of  the 
nUes  of  their  mythology  represented  on  their  walls.  Their  houses 
ue  Beoeeaarily  of  great  extent,  because,  if  a  man  has  twenty  sons, 
ftcf  afl  ooatinne  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  eyen  when  married  S 
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faul9i»o]ft,.bro4^ei?i9  sonSy  and  grandsons^  remmn  tagvthir  tiD^tibi 
ibfcrease  of  numbers  actually  forces  a  part  of  the  family  to  seek  m 
9ew  dwelling.  The  lower  classes  content  thenisebres  with  small 
huts,,  mostly  of  clay,  and  roofed  with  c(uljan,  a  mat  made  of  the  learct 
of  the  palqnyra  or  cocoa-nut  tree,  plaited  together.  Some  of  these 
huts  are  so  small,  that  the^r  only  aomit  of  a  man's  sittinr  epright.fli 
them,  and  barely  shelters  his  feet  when  he  lies  down.  There  is  wm* 
ally  a  small  garden  round  each  house,  containing  a  few  h^-bs  and 
vegetables,  a  plantain  tree,  and  a  cocoa-nut  ^  two. 

Diffierent  J^TcUions, 

The  Moguls,  and  other  natives  of  India,  nearly  resemble  the  £ii 
ropeans  in  features,  but  differ  fh>m  them  in  colour.  The  Moduli 
are  olive ;  the  women,  who  are  extremely  handsome,  make  beqaoA 
use  of  bathing. 

"iThe  natives  of  Ben^^l  are  yellower  than  the  Moguls ;  but  theiv 
maipers  are  totally  different.  A  g^at  slave  trade^  both  of  malet 
and  females,  is  carried  on  in  this  country. 

The  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coasts  are  blacker  than  those  ef 
Beng^,  less  civilized,  and  go  almost  naked. 

Those  of  the  Malabar  coast  are  still  blacker.  The  woeien  wear 
gold  Qngs  in  their  nose,  and  both  men  and  women,  young  girls  and 
boys,  bathe  promiscuously,  in  baths  made  for  the  purpose  im  the 
middle  of  the  towns. 

The  customs  of  the  different  Indian  nations  are  all  very  siogtUar. 
Many  of  them  eat  nothing  that  has  been  animated :  they  even  dread 
to  kill  the  smallest  insect,  and  take  every  means  to  prevent  it.  I  saw, 
says  M.  Stavoriuus,  several  of  them  who  wore  a  piece  of  thin  lineii 
or  gauze  before  the  mouth,  in  order  that  they  might  not  deprive  sbi 
creature  of  life  by  their  breath.  Others  have  a  brush  or  broom,  witB 
which  they  sweep  away  the  dust  from  the  ground  the^  tread  apoB^ 
that  they  may  not  crush  any  living  thing  to  death  with  their  &et» 
If,  b^  accident,  they  have  the  misfortune  to  kill  any  insect  or  an^mal^ 
they  impose  a  heavy  penance  upon  themselves,  which  is  accampsr 
nied  with  mauy  washings  and  purifications.  When  they  meet  a 
hunter  or  fisher,  they  earnestly  beg  him  to  desist;  if  he  be  deaf  tB 
tibeir  entreaties,  thev  offer  him  money  for  his  gun  or  net;  and  if. he 
still  refuse  to  comply,  they  trouble  the  waters  to  frighten  the  fiusht 
and  set  up  hideous  cries  to  put  the  birds  to  ^ight 

The  Naires  of  Calicut  form  a  band  of  nobles,  whose  only  proAss, 
sion  is  that  of  arms.  These  men  are  comely  and  handsome,  foil  ol 
courage,  and  dexterous  in  the  management  of  their  weapons. 

The  natives  of  Cambiaia  are  more  or  less  of  an  ash  colour ;  and 
those  who  live  near  the  sea  are  more  swarthy  than  the  others.  Thoss 
of  Guzerat  are  yellow,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  are  olive. 

The  manners  of  the  Hindus  are  proverbially  mild  and  gentle,  sad 
among  the  higher  orders  especially,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  spy 
one  allow  himself  to  be  transported  by  passion  into  the  slightest  im* 
temperance  of  word  or  gesture.  The  higher  classes  of  women  are 
now  almost  as  much  recluses  as  those  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  haT« 
introduced  their  jealousy  of  the  sex  into  India. 

The  lower  castb  of  Hindu  women  are  employed  in  a  manner  t 


logons  to  the  professions  of  their  husbands :  and  it  is  by  no  meant 
uncommon  to  see  tbem  carrying  burdens,  working  in  mortar  wot 
lime,  tilling  the  ground,  and  other  laborious  occupwons* 
The  daily  life  of  a  Hindu  admits  of  little  variety,  almosl  evorj  mfn 
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tte  hekag-pwicmbed^  by  law.  The  Purancts  contaiii  ralet  far  dk^ 
and  for  the  manner  and  time  of  eating- ;  two  meals,  one  in  tlie  lore^ 
HOOD,  the  other  in  the  evening',  being  allowed.  They  also  ennmerate 
the  places,  such  as  a  boat,  where  a  Hindu  must  not  take  his  repast, 
•nd  the  persons  with  whom  he  is  permitted  to  partake  of  food,  among 
whom  are  his  sons  and  other  inmates,  excepting  his  wife*  The  pos- 
ture in  which  it  is  enjoined  to  sit,  and  the  quarter  to  which  the  nee 
miist  be  turned  while  eating,  with  the  precautions  requisite  to  insv* 
late  the  person,  lest  it  be  touched  by  the  impure,  are  particularly  in* 
iiflted  OQ.  After  washing  his  hands  and  feet,  and  sipping  water,  the 
Hindu  must  ^it  down  on  a  stool  or  cushion'  before  his  plate,  -which  is 
fdaced  on  a  plain  spot  of  rround,  wiped  and  smootlied,  in  a  qnadraa* 
gnlar  form  if  &e  be  a  Brsdimin,  a  tHangle  is  required  for  a  £etrie,  a 
circle  for  a  Vaissya,  and  a  crescent  for  a  Sudra.  When  the  food  ia 
bnmght  in,  he  must  how  fo  it,  and,,  raising  both  hands  to  his  forehead, 
•ay,  **  May  this  be  always  oars."  When  he  sits  down,  he  must  lift 
the  plate  of  food  with  his  left  hand,  and  bless  it.  If  the  food  be  hand* 
ad  to  him,  he  must  say,  *^  May  Heaven  give  thee  ;"  and  on:  ttJcing 
il,  *'  Earth  acoefits  thee."  Before  he  begins  to  eat,  he  must  mora 
hiiB  hand  round  his  plate^  or  rather  his  own  person,  to  insulate  him- 
self; he  then  offers  five  lumps  of  food  to  Yama  (the  Hindu  Plnto»* 
•ips  water,  and  offcirs  five  other  lumps  to  the  five  senses ;  when  wet* 
tmg  his  eyes,  he  eats  his  repast  in  silence,  with  all  the  fingers  of  hii 
ngnt  hand.  At  the  end  or  his  meal,  he  again  sips  water,  saying, 
**  Ambronal  fluid,  thou  art  the  couch  of  Vishnu  and  of  food  i" 

Of  the  Mytort  and  Moldhar  DUtricts  ofHindostafu 
^  bf  describing  these  districts,  we  fortunately  are  possessed  of  snpe 
fior  and  authentic  documents  in  the  travels  of  Dr.  Buchanan. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  April,  1800,  says  Dr.  B.  I  set  out  from 
Madras*,  in  the  very  hot  dry  weather,  which  usually  prevails  at  thia 
•oason.  After  leavmg  the  plain  occupied  by  the  houses  of  Europe 
ans,  1  entered  a  country  then  scorched  up  by  a  powerful  sun,  yet 
oootaining  little  waate  land ;  for  the  soil  being  fine,  produces  a  very 
good  crop  of  rice,  provided,  that  in  the  wetseason,  the  usual  quanti^ 
of  rain  fiills.  In  some  places,  the  industry  of  the  natives  causes  a 
vterdure  that  is  highly  refreshing,  by  watering-  a  few  fields,  that  are 
aesr  tanks,  or  reservoirs  of  water.  These  fields  are  now  covered 
with  rice,  approaching  to  maturity  ;  and  in  the  rainy  seasons  they 
will  yield  another  crop.  The  appearance  of  the  country,  however, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  dreary.  It  is  almost  as  level  as  Bengal ; 
and  in  general  forms  a  naked,  brown,  dusty  plain,  with  few  villa^, 
«r  any  thing  to  relieve  the  eye,  except  a  ridge  of  abrupt  detaclied 
Mils  iowanu  the  south.  The  roads  arc  good  ;  and  many  of  the  huts 
b3iog  built  of  mud,  and  neatly  covered  with  tiles,  have  a  better  ap* 
pearance  than  those  of  Bengad :  but  the  roofs  of  such  as  are  tfaatcued 
took  n^ed ;  as  the  thatch  is  not  composed  of  smooth  straw,  buC 
•f  palmyra  leaves,  which  never  can  be  put  on  with  neatness. 

Pfear  the  road,  charitable  persons  have  built  many  resting-places 
to*  porters,  who  here  carry  all  the  burdens  on  the  head.  These  rest- 
ing-places consist  of  a  wall  of  about  four  feet  high,  on  which  the 
peHers  can  deposite  their  burdens,  and  from  which,  after  having  rest- 
ed themselves,  they  can  again  without  assistance,  take  up  their  loads 
\  ilins,  or  choultries  which  are  common  on  the  road,  evince  an  at 
t  to  IfSLveliers  not  to  be  found  in  Bengal.  At  these  places,  the 
',  witiiout  expense,  have  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  ♦*•' 
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frestfaer ;  and  tiie  richer  tmreller  can  parehase  bothftr^faiiMrff  s 
for  fai«  cattle,  at  least  the  Decenaries  or  life. 

This  part  of  the  country,  although  at  present  naked,  seems  ca* 
ble  cMf  raising  trees  and  hedges ;  and  shows  evident  appearance  o^ 
being  in  a  state  of  improyement,  there  being  in  view  many  new  pli 
tations,  especially  of  fruit  trees,  and  cocoa-nut  palms. 

Leaving  on  the  right  the  road  to  Poonaitialee,  I  wet.t  to  Conda 
m,  near  which  the  country  assumes  a  rerr  different,  and  a  very  pie 
ing  aspect.  Numerous  small  canals,  from  the  Saymbnunbac 
tank,  conyey  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  most  of  the  neigbbouri 
fields,  and  fertilise  them  without  the  trouble  of  machineiy.  Tl 
consequently  yield  eyeir  year,  two  crops  of  rice.  T^e  one  at  p 
sent  on  the  ground  will  be  reaped  in  June,  and  has  ayery  promis] 
appearance. 

The  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  are  of  the  spec 
which  is  common  to  the  Decan.  They  aro  mostly  light  brown, 
white,  and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  want  of  pasture,  aro 
better  condition  than  the  labouring  cattle  of  Bengal,  owin^  probal 
to  the  superior  caro  that  is  taken  of  the  rice  straw  by  the  mhabita 
<if  Madras.  Mdch  cows  are  fed  entirely  on  grass ;  grain,  or  pisl 
is  rarely  nven  to  such  cattle  as  are  not  employed  in  hard  labour. 
*  Near  Madras,  buffaloes  are  in  general  use,  and  are  often  yoked 
the  same  cart  with  bullocks,  although  the  paces  of  the  two  anim 
are  very  different 

Thitnighout  the  Carnatic,  the  ass  is  a  very  common  animal.  1 
breed  is  as  small  as  in  Bengal ;  some  are  of  the  i;»ual  ash  colo' 
whilst  others  are  almost  black,  in  which  case,  the  cross  on  th 
shoulders  disappears.  Milk-white  asses  are  also  to  be  found,  but  tl 
are  rare.  These  are  not  varieties  as  to  species;  for  black  individu 
have  sometimes  ash-coloured  colts,  and,  on  the  contrary,  black  c< 
are  sometimes  produced  by  ash-coloured  dams.  They  are  kept 
five  classes  of  people,  who  are  all  of  low  cast,  for  the  higher  rac 
disdain  the  use  of  an  animal  so  impure. 

The  greater  -part  of  the  Bralimins  in  the  lower  Carnatic  foU 
secular  professions.  They  almost  entirely  fill  the  different  offices 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  administration  of  justice;  and  tl: 
are  exclusively  employed  as  Hiroaras,  that  is,  guides,  or  messenge 
and  as  the  keepers  of  inns  or  choultries.  Much  of  the  land  is  ren 
by  them  ;  but,  like  the  Jews,  they  seldom  put  their  hands  to  ach 
labour,  and  on  no  account  will  they  hold  the  plough.  Their  ftir 
ther  cLiefly  cultivate  by  slaves  of  the  inferior  casts,  called  Stid 
and.  Panchum  Bundum. 

Panchum  Bundum  are  by  far  the  most  hardy  and  laborious  peo] 
of  the  country,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  slaves.  So  sensil 
of  their  value  was  Hyder,  that  in  his  incursions  it  was  those  cbie 
whom  he  endeavours  to  carry  away.  He  settled  them  in  many  d 
tricts  as  farmers,  and  would  not  sufrer  them  to  be  called  by  their  v 
per  name,  which  is  considered  opprobrious;  but  ordered  that  O 
should  be  called  cultivators. 

Of  the  Hindoos  and  their  Trihes, 

Tm  Hindoos  are  called  so  from  Indoo  or  Hindoo,  whi<^  in  i 
Shanscrit  language,  signifies  the  moon,  from  which  and  the  sun  4 
leduce  their  fabulous  origin.  Hindostan,  the  domestic  appelltti 
of  India,  is  derived  from  Hindoo  and  Han,  a  region^  and  tbe  fil 
laiaa  takes  its  name  from  the  people.  ui 
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•  9be  HfaidMS  hare,  from  all  antiquitj,  been  diiided  into  rwm 
emsAT  TRIBES,  each  of  which  comprehends  a  variety  of  inferior  caati. 
These  tribes  do  not  intennarrj^,  eat,  drink,  or  associate  with  one  ano- 
ther, except  when  they  worship  at  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  where 
it  is  held  a  crime  to  make  any  distinction. 

The  Jtrtty  and  most  noble  tribe,  are  the  Brahmins,  who  are  the 
firiesthood.  They  are  not  excluded  from  g;ovemment,  trade,  or  ag- 
.ricolture,  thoug'h  they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  all  menial  offices* 
SThey  derire  their  name  from  Brimha,  who,  they  allefforically  say, 
-fNTodooed  the  Brahmins  from  his  head,  when  he  created  ibe  worid. 

The  second  in-order  is  the  Sittri  tribe,  who,  accordinjr  to  their  ori* 
ginal  institution,  ought  to  be  all  military  men,  because  Brimha  is  said 
to  have  produced  them  from  his  heart,  as  an  emblem  of  tiiat  courage 
which  warriors  should  possess. 

The  name  of  Beish  is  given  to  the  third  tribe.  These  are  for  the 
BMMt  part  merchants,  bankers,  and  shop-keepers,  and  are  said  to  have 
sprui^  from  the  belly  of  Brimha,  the  word  Beish  signifying  a  pro- 
Tider  or  nourisher. 

Tbe  fourth  tribe  is  that  of  Sudder,  who  are  menial  servants,  incsp 
pable  ai  raising  themselves  to  any  superior  rank ;  they  are  supposed 
to  have  q>rung  from  the  feet  of  firimha. 

If  aay  of  the  four  tribes  be  excommunicated,  he  and  his  posterity 
9se  tor  eifrer  shut  out  from  the  society  of  ever^  person  in  the  nation, 
excepting  that  of  the  Hari  cast,  who  are  held  in  utter  detestation  br 
the  other  tribes,  and  are  employed  only  in  the  meanest  and  vilest  om- 
oes.  This  ctrcumstanoe  renders  excommunication  so  dreadful,  that 
any  Hindoo  will  suffer  torture  and  even  death,  rather  than  deviate 
from  one  article  of  his  faith. 

The  Hindoo  Religion. 

Thk  Hindoo  religion  admits  of  no  proselytes;  and  is  therefore  a' 
principal  means  of  preserving  the  casts  pure  and  distinct ;  n^tfa^ 
nave  me  Mahomedan  conquests  and  oppressions,  nor  the  interoonrse 
of  Bmopeans  with  the  Hindoos,  been  able  to  subvert  a  system  of 
theolcigy  and  jurisprudence,  interdicted  from  all  change  by  the  most 
rind  laws. 

This  religkras  and  moral  system  is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity ; 
but  those  mo  have  deeply  investigated  the  ancient  and  pleasing  fic- 
tions in  the  Hindoo  mymology,  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
tiiiat  of  the  Greeks,  and  may^  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  same  oriffin, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  religious  ana  civil  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  caUed 
the  Institutes  of  Menu,  were  compiled  about  eight  hundred  and  eirfaty 
vears  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour;  that  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  vo- 
lumes, were  written  three  Hindred  vears  prior  to  the  Institutes ;  and 
(hat  preceding  this  period,  every  thinr  being  handed  down  by  oral 
tndition,  the  account  was  obscure  and  fabulous. 

Divested  of  extraneous  matter,  there  appmas  to  be  a  ffreat  degree 
of  purity  and  sublimity  in  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion, though  now  obscured  by  superstitious  ntes,  and  blended  with 
gross  idohSiy.  In  their  original  simplicity,  thev  teach  that  there  is 
one  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  who  is  styled  Brahma,  or  the 
Gnat  One :  they  inculcate  also,  that  this  supreme  intelligence  con- 
sitta  of  a  triad,  or  triple  divinity,  expressed  by  the  mystic  word  Om  ? 
mad  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Vishnu,  BraLma,  and  Sheva;  or  the 
ewetHiM;^  preservings  &nd  destructive  power  of  the  AfanigHly.  Ima** 
flea  ofttMeattribatos  are  placed  in  their  lanplaB;  end  wOTifaip  flfl^ 
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1M  Bintto^jRO^fum. 

Mci^fic««  aie  daUy  pcofonned  b^re  tbev^wMl  a  iwiMi^^fi^tfMt 
stains,  representiog  the  different  qualities  of  tlie  SiifMnemci  A^iMpt 
8o  that  it  is  a  complete  system  of  polythciism,  and  the  aoorot' Wtt 
thousand  fables  subversive  of  truth  and  simplicity. 

Tel  it  ever  was,  and  ever  must  be  difficult,  for  either  ChristiaiitQr  ^ 
Mahomedaos,  to  convert  a  Hindoo ;  for,  with  them  theolo|7  ii  ao 
blended,  with  the  whole  moral  and  civil  obligations  of  life^  tlnUt  it  Me 
ters  into  every  habit,  and  sanctions  almost  every  action. 

On  withdrawwg  the  veil  from  the  sacred  volumes  of  the  Hindioot, 
we  see  Brahma,  or  the  supreme  deity,  represented  as  ab9orl>ed  Hatke 
contemplation  of  his  own  essence,  but  from  an  impulse  oC  ^i¥me 
love,  resolvipg*  to  create  other  beings  to  partake  .of  bis  gloty,  aiiA.to 
be  happy  to  all  eternity.  He  spake  the  word,  and  angels  rose  into 
e:KiBtence !  He  commanded,  and  the  hosts  of  ikeaven  were  lemieAr! 
They  were  ^created  fkee(  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  imiae 
glory,  apd  beatitude,  on  the  easy  condition  of  praising  tiieirCveatoB* 
and  apknowledging  him  for  their  supreme  Lord.  But  not  oontent 
with  this  happy  state  in  the  celestial  regions,  some  of  the  pnncipel 
appn<B  rebelled,  ao4  drew  a  number  after  them;  who  wem^aU  deomed 
Ip  langruish  in  that  scene  of  horror,  so  finely  deacribed  by  ourirab- 
lime  poets. 

In  process  of  time,  at  the  intercessioa  of  the  fiuthfal  angela,  Ifae 
(ata|.  wfom  of  these  fidlen  spirits  was  revoked ;  and  they  wese  releaa- 
ed'OQ  the  conditions  of  repentance,  and  amendment,  iik  a  atate  af 
prab^ion*  For  this-fiurpose  a  new  creaticm  of  w^nrlds  took  plaoa; 
9fa4  lOWtal  bodies  were  prej^ed  for  the  apostate  ajup^  whiAk  tbagr 
wemtQ  anunate'i^^v  a  ceitain  space ;  th^re  to.  be  subject  to  natimd 
and  moral  evils ;  through  which  they  were  doomed  to  transniigvate 
ander  eighty-nine  different  forms !  the  Jast  into  that  of  man !  when 
their  powers  and  faculties  are  enlarged,  and  a  merciful  Creator  reats 
ms^cUef  expecOHtions  cflbeir  repeatanoe  and  restoration  to  hk  ik- 
iF«iwr« '  If  thejr  tketi  &Lil,  their  jpumshment  is  imiewed,  and  ^S^mma 
doomed- ia  b<^ftn-  agaio  their  first  state  of  tranainigffaliDo*  In  -tina 
tysten  we  are  struck  with  the  intarmixtnre  of  truth  with  ermr,  and 
ftdoe  traditions,  bearing,  in  many  partieulan,  a  leaemblance  to  the 
aacred  truths  of  divine  revelation. 

On  this  hypothesis,,  it  a^ipears,  that  one  piacnpal  veiaan  fiar  the 
Hindoos  regarding -the  cow  with  such  relig^nms  veneration,  is,  tlmt 
thev  believe  the  soul  transmigrates  into  thiis  animal.  Immediately  iNre- 
cecfing  its  assuatiDtion  of  the  human  form.  No  Hindoo,  ere*  or  tl» 
kiwest  cast;  wfll  Jdlt  a  <3ow,  or  taste  its  flesh ;  they  will  die  witb  pei>- 
fect  resignation,  rather  than  violate  this  tenet ;  as  has  bean  frefamMy 
experiencd  on  boavd  the  vessels  in  Ihe  Indian  seas,  when  all  tnb  paia* 
▼ision  except  salt  beef  has  been  expetided. 

The  Hinaoos  estimate  the  delinquency  of  these  apostate  apirite, 
by  the  class  of  mortal  forms  winch  they  are  doomed  to  inhabit;  tlMa 
aU  roraoioua  and  unclean  animals,  whether  inhabitants  of  eartiiyair, 
or  water,  as  well  as- men  whose  lives  and  actions  are  pvbUciy  and 
atrooimidy  wicked,  are  supposed  to  contain  a  raalirnant  quint :  on 
thJB  contrary,  tfiose  animals  which  subsist  on  vegetables,  and  do  not 
prey  upon  each  other,  are  pironounced  favoured  of  the  Almigfht^.   ' 

That  every  animal  form  is  endued  with  cogitation,  memory,  aiid 
reflection,  is  one  of  the  established  tenets  of  the  Brahmins;  indeed, 
it  must  necessarily  follow  fW>m  the  supposed  metempaycheaia  of  the 
apoatate  spirits  throngh  these  mortal  forms:  they  alio  beiiere»^MMl 
«««vf4iBtiBet«facieBef  tkeanknal«reationkaire«  ounipiataniiwii 
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«f  coiSBaraiiioiting'  their  ideas,  pecWar  to  thetoselres^,  aiad 
tkst  the  metempaychoeis  of  the  delinqaent  Bpirits  extends  tibrough 
ereiT  <»g«]uzed  body,  eyen  to  the  smallest  insect  and  reptile.  They 
highly  yenerate  the  oee,  and  some  species  of  the  ant ;  and  conceiye 
the  sptrita  animating'  these  forms  to  be  fayoured  by  God,  and  that 
themteUectual  £K;idties  are  more  enlarged  under  them  than  fii 
aMMt  others. 

The  deyotion  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  infi^ 
rior  dnties,  consists  in  a  regular  attendance  at  ^e  dowels,  or  temples, 
especially  at  the  solemn  festiyals ;  in  performing  particular  religious 
ceremonies. in  their  own  houses;  in  prayers,  ablutions,  fastings,  and 
penances :  but  es^eci^hy  in  oblations,  wnich  consist  chiefly  of  spices, 
moense,  rieey  fruits,  aim  flowers ;  and  although  they  haye  been  in 
tonacr  times  accused  of  offering  human  sacrifices,  it  is  certain  they 
BOW  yery  raiely  shed  ey^i  the  blood  of  an  animal  in  their  religious 
senrices. 

Buruil  Service. 

DuBivo  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  is  solemn  and  aflbcting,  the 
BrahmiDs  address  the  respectiye  elements  in  words  to  the  following 
purport ;  although  there  may  be  a  different  mode  of  perfoirming  these 
religious  rites  in  other  parts  of  Hindostan. 

O  EabthI  to  thee  we  commend. our  brother;  of  thee  he  wa» 
formed;  by  thee  he  was  sustained ;  and  unto  thee  he  now  returns ! 

O  Fias !  thou  hadst  a  claim  in  our  brother ;  during  his  life,  he 
subsisted  by  thy  influence  in  nature;  to  thee  we  commit  his  body; 
thoa  emblem  of  purity,  may  his  spirit  be  purified  on  entering  a  new 
state  of  existence ! 

O  Aui !  while  the  breath  of  life  continued,  our  brother  respired 
by  thee ;  his  last  breath  is  now  departed ;  to  thee  we  yield  hini ! 

O  Watbh  !  thou  didst  contribute  to  the  life  of  our  brother ;  thou 
wert  one  of  his  sustaining  elements.  His  remains  are  now  dis- 
persed ;  leceiye  thy  share  of  him^  who  has  now  taken  an  eyerlast- 
U^^ht 

Hindoo  Women, 
.  Thb  Hindoo  women,  when  young,  are  delicate  and  beautiful ;  so 
far  as  we  can  reconcile  beauty  with  the  oliye  complexion.  They  are 
finely  propcnrtioned,  their  limbs  small,  their  features  soft  and  regular, 
end  their  eyes  black  and  lan^ishing;  but  the  bloom  of  beauty  sood 
decays,  and  age  makes  a  rapid  progress  before  they  haye  seen  thirty 
femn  i  this  may  be  accounted  tor  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
te  customs  of  the  country ;  as  they  often  are  mothers  at  twelve 
;|rearB  of  age,  and  grand^anothers  at  nye  and  twenty.  Montesquieu 
jiistly  remarks,  that  women  in  hot  climates  are  marriageable  at  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  years  of  age ;  therefore,  in  those  countries  infancy  and 
narmge  generally  go  together.  They  are  old  at  twenty;  their  rea- 
son thereftore  neyer  accompanies  their  beauty :  when  beauty  demands 
the  empire,  the  want  of  reason  forbids  the  claim ;  when  reason  is 
attained,  beauty  is  no  more !  And  he  further  obscryes,  that  those 
women  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  dependence,  for  reason  cannot  pro- 
enre  in  old  age  that  empire  which  eyen  youth  and  beauty  could 
ttetgiye. 

No  wtimien  can  be  more  attentiye  to  cleanliness  than  the  Hindoos ; 
Ihfff  take  eyery  method  to  render  their  persons  delicate,  soft,  ajid 
"  13  their  dress  is  pecvliarly  becoming,  consisting  of  a  ka^ 
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t96  Fakeer*, 

■  mece  of  silk,  or  cotton,  tied  round  tbe  waist,  and  haogiog  id  a  grae^ 
nil  manner  to  the  feet ;  it  is  afterwards  brought  over  the  body  in  ae^- 
lie^ent  folds,  under  which  thej  cover  the  bosom  with  a  short  waistcoat 
of  satin,  but  they  wear  no  linen.  Their  long  black  hair  is  adorned 
with  jewels,  and  wreaths  of  flowers ;  their  ears  are  bored  in  many- 
places,  and  loaded  with  pearls :  a  variety  of  g^ld  chains,  strings  of 
pearl,  and  precious  stones,  fall  from  the  neck  over  the  bosom.  The 
arms  are  covered  with  bracelets,  from  tbe  wrist  to  the  eJbow ;  they 
have  also  gold  and  silver  chains  round  the  ankles,  and  abundancse  ii 
rings  on  Sieir  fingers  and  toes ;  among  the  former  is  frequently  a 
small  mirror.  The  richer  the  djress,  tbie  less  becoming  it  appears, 
and  a  Hindoo  woman  of  distinction  always  seems  to  m  ov^loaded 
with  finery ;  while  the  village  nymphs,  with  fewer  ornaments,  but  Id 
the  same  elegant  drapery,  are  more  captivating.  There  are,  botr- 
ever,  very  few  women,  even  of  the  lowest  families,  who  bare  b<i< 
some  jewels  at  their  marriage. 

Fakeert, 

The  fakeers,  or  yogees,  of  the  Senassee  ti*ibe,  are  a  set  of  mendi- 
cant philosophers,  who  travel  all  over  Hindostan,  and  live  on  the 
charity  of  the  other  casts.  They  are  generally  entirelv  naked,  most 
of  them  robust,  handsome  men :  they  admit  proselytes  from  the  otbei 
tribes,  especiaUv  ^outh  of  bright  parts,  and  take  |^reat  pains  to  in- 
struct them  in  their  mysteries.  These  gymnosophistB  often  unite  in 
\xrxe  armed  bodies,  and  perform  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  riverB 
and  celebrdted  temples ;  but  they  are  mcve  like  an  army  marching' 
through  a  province  than  an  assembly  of  saints  in  procession  to  a 
temple,  and  often  lay  the  countries  through  which  they  pass  under 
contribution. 

Many  yogees,  and  similar  professors,  are  devotees  of  the  strictest 
order,  carrying  their  superstition  and  enthusiasm  far  beyond  ai^  things 
We  are  acquainted  with  in  Europe :  even  the  austerities  of  La  Trappe 
are  light  in  comparison  with  the  voluntary  penances  of  these  philoso- 
phers, who  reside  in  holes  and  caves,  or  remain  under  the  banian  trees 
near  the  temples.  They  imagine  the  expiation  of  their  own  sins,  and 
sometimes  those  of  others,  consists  in  the  most  rigorous  penances  and 
mortifications.  Some  of  them  enter  into  a  solemn  vow  to  continae 
for  life  in  one  unvaried  posture ;  others  undertake  to  carry  a  cum- 
brous load,  or  drag  a  heavy  chain ;  some  crawl  on  thieir  bands  and 
knees  for  years,  around  an  extensive  empire ;  and  others  roll  their 
bodies  on  the  earth,  from  the  shores  of  the  Indus  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  that  humiliating  posture,  collect  money  to  enable 
them  either  to  build  a  temple,  to  dig  a  well,  or  to  atone  for  some  par 
ticular  sin.  Some  swing  during  their  whole  life,  in  this  torrid  clime 
before  a  slow  fire ;  others  suspend  themselves,  with  their  beads  down 
wards,  for  a  certain  time,  over  the  fiercest  flames. 

I  have  seen,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  a  man  who  had  made  a  vow  to  bold 
up  his  arms  in  a  perpendicular  manner  above  his  head,  and  never  to 
suspend  them ;  at  length  he  totally  lost  the  power  of  moving  them  at 
all.  He  was  one  of  the  gymnosophists,  who  wear  no  kind  of  cover- 
ing, and  seemed  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  man  :  his  arms,  from 
having  been  so  long  in  one  posture,  were  become  withered,  and  dried 
up ;  while  his  outstretched  fingers,  with  long  nails  of  twenty  yean> 
rrowth  gave  them  the  appearance  of  extraortinary  horns ;  bis  hair, 
roll  of  dust,  and  never  combed,  huug  over  him  in  a  savage  manner; 
•nd»  except  in  his  erect  posture,  there  appeared  nothing  fauiBMi  abool 
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kim*    This  m^  was  trairelliDg  throughout  Hindosta^i,  and  being  nn- 


iMe  to  help  himself  with  food,  women  of  distinction  among-  the  Hin- 
doos contended  for  the  honour  of  feeding  this  holy  person  whereyer 
be  appeared. 

Other  Fanatics. 
A  SET  of  Tcry  extraordinary  Hindoo  fanatics  are  to  be  met  with  in 
dtffer^it  parts  of  the  country  :  particular  Tillages  are  appropriated 
for  this  ceremony,  where  the  swingers  assemble  at  stated  seasons.  In 
the  centre  of  an  area,  surrounded  by  numerous  spectators,  is  erected 
a  pole,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  on  which  is  placed  a  long 
horizontal  beam,  with  a  rope  run  over  a  pulley  at  the  extremity ;  to 
this  rope  they  fix  an  iron  book,  which  being  drawn  throu|^h  the  in- 
'  teguments  of  the  deroted  swinger,  he  is  suspended  aloft  m  the  air, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  The  longer  he  is  capable 
of  this  painful  exertion,  and  the  more  violently  he  swings  himself 
round,  the  gpreater  the  merit ;  from  the  flesh  giving  way,  the  per- 
former sometimes  falls  from  his  towering  height,  and  breaks  a  limb, 
but  if  he  escape  that  accident,  from  the  usual  temperance  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  wound  soon  heals.  This  penance  is  generally  yoluntaij, 
in  performance  of  a  religious  vow,  or  inflicted  for  the  expiation  of 
s&s  conmiitted,  either  by  himself,  or  some  of  his  family. 

'  T%e  Pooleahs  and  Pariara. 

The  degraded  Pooleahs  are  an  abject  and  unfortunate  race,  who, 
by  cruel  &ws  and  tyrannical  customs,  are  reduced  to  a  wretched 
state ;  while  the  monkeys  are  adored  as  sylvan  deities,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Malabar,  have  temples  and  daily  sacrifices.  The  treatment 
of  the  poor  Pooleahs,  and  the  cruel  difference  made  by  human  laws 
between  them  and  the  pampered  Brahmins,  afford  a  terrible  contrast. 
Banish^  from  society,  they  have  neither  houses  nor  lands,  but  retire 
to  solitary  places,  hide  themselves  in  ditches,  and  climb  into  umbra- 
geous trees  for  shelter,  they  are  not  permitted  to  breathe  the  same 
air  with  the  other  casts,  nor  to  travel  on  a  public  road.  If  by  acci- 
dent they  should  be  there,  and  perceive  a  ISrahmin  or  Nair  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  must  instantly  make  a  loud  howling,  to  warn  him  from 
approaching,  until  they  have  retired,  or  climbed  up  the  nearest  tree. 
If  a  Nair  accidentally  meets  a  Pooleah  on  the  highway,  he  cuts  him 
down  with  as  little  ceremony  as  others  destroy  a  noxious  animal ; 
even  the  lowest  of  the  other  casts  will  have  no  communication  with 
a  Pooleah.  Hunger  sometimes  compels  them  to  approach  the  vU- 
lages,  to  exchange  baskets,  fruit,  or  such  ctmmodities  as  they  may 
have  for  a  little  grain  :  having  called  aloud  to  the  peasants,  they  tell 
their  wants,  leave  the  barter  on  the  ground,  and  retiring  to  a  dis- 
tance, trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  villagers  to  place  a  measure  of 
com  equal  in  value  to  the  barter,  which  the  Pooleahs  afterwards  take 
away..  Constant  poverty  and^  accumulated  misery  have  entirely  de- 
based the  human  form,  and  given  a  squalid  and  savage  appearance 
to  these  unhappy  beings. 

Tet,  debased  and  oppressed  as  the  Pooleahs  are,  there  exist 
throughout  India,  a  cast  called  Pariars,  still  more  abject  and  wretch- 
ed If  a  Pooleah,  by  any  accident,  touches  a  Pariar,  he  roust  per- 
form a  variety  of  ceremonies,  and  go  through  many  ablutions,  before 
tie  can  be  cleansed  from  the  impurity.  With  such  ideas  of  defile- 
ment, no  marriages  are  contracted  between  the  Pooleahs  and  Pariars, 
nor  d<^  they  eat  together,  although  the  only  difference  in  their  ban- 
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fjHa^  19,  tlia!t  the  Pooleahs  eat  of  all  animal  food,  exeept  t»eel^  nd 
tcMHetimesdf  that  which  dies  of  itself,  while  the  Pariars  not  only  fektt 
Upon  dead  carcasses,  hut  eat  beef  and  carrion  of  erery  kind.  Ttn 
Brahmins  of  Malabar  have  thought  proper  to  place  Christians  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  Pariars. 

Hindoos  and  J^ahrattas, 

Hating  already  described  the  Hindoos  in  their  national  and  indi- 
-Tidfial  character,  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  place,  to  recapitulate  a 
few  circumstances,  in  which  the  Mahrattas  are  generadly  mcluded. 
Their  religious  tenets  are  mild  and  benevolent :  and  although  mixed 
with  many  errors,  and  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  Polytheism,  their 
definition  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  truly  sublime ;  their  rites  and 
ceremonies,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  pious,  inoffensive,  and  suited 
to  the  climate.  The  high  cast  of  Brahmins  are  their  priests  and  phi  - 
■kMophers,  the  physicians  of  their  bodies,  and  the  guardians  of  tneir 
penis.  We  here  allude  to  the  recluse  sect  of  this  order,  who  minister 
inthe  temples  and  fireside  in  the  colleges  and  religious  ceremonies ; 
'  or  abstemiously  retire  from  the  world,  to  spend  their  days  in  pioas 
exercises,  and  superstitious  penance. 

Tlie  Brahmins,  Banians,  and  superior  casts  of  the  Hindoos,  are 
generally  innocent  and  peaceable ;  they  never  taste  any  thing  tfiat 
either  has  or  can  have  life,  abstaining  even  from  eggs,  because  tfiey 
contain  the  vital  principle ;  nor  will  they  put  to  death  the  most  nox- 
ious reptile.  Many  of  these  enthusiasts  carry  a  small  broom  to  sweep 
the  ground  before  they  sit  down,  lest  they  should  crush  some  insect, 
and  wear  a  cloth  before  their  mouth  from  the  fear  of  inhaling  them 
with  their  breath.    The  diet  of  the  higher  tribes  of  Hindoos  consists 

-  of  grain,  pulse,  fruit,  milk,  and  vegetsS>les,  except  onions  and  garlic: 
'  made  into  curries,  seasoned  with  spices  and  butter,  to  be  eaten  with 

rice ;  these  constitute  their  principal  meal.  The  Haiepoots,  Mah- 
rattas, and  many  of  the  inferior  casts,  eat  mutton,  pork,  goat,  reni- 
scm,  and  fish ;  but  no  one,  on  any  consideration,  will  taste  the  flesh  of 
the  ox  or  cow,  an  animal  held  in  the  highest  degpnee  of  veneration  by 
every  Hindoo. 

Banian  Hospital. 
The  Banian  hospital  at  Surat  is  a  most  remarkable  institution ;  it 

•  consists  of  a  large  plot  of  ground,  enclosed  with  high  walls,  divided 
into  several  courts,  or  wai^s,  for  the  accommodation  of  animals :  in 

'  sickness  they  are  attended  with  the  tenderest  care,  and  find  a  peace- 
able asylum  for  the  infirmities  of  age.  When  an  animal  br'^aks  a 
limb,  or  is  otherwise  disabled  from  serving  his  master,  he  carries  him 
to  the  hospital :  and,  indifferent  to  what  nation  or  cast  the  owner 
may  belong  the  patient  is  never  refused  admittance.  If  ne  recovers, 
he  cannot  be  reclaimed,  but  must  remain  in  the  hospital  for  life,  sub- 

-  ject  to  the  duty  of  drawing  water  for  those  pensioners,  debilitated  by 
age  or  disease,  from  procuring  it  for  themselves. 

At  my  visit,  says  INlr.  Forbes,  the  hospital  contained  horses,  mvles, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  bnds ; 
fi'ith  an  aged  tortoise  known  to  have  been  there  for  seventy^fire  years. 

-  The  most  extraordinary  ward  was  that  appropriated  to  rats,  mice, 
bugs,  and  other  noxious  vermin  ;  the  overseers  of  the  hospital  fre- 
quently hire  beggars  from  the  streets,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  to  |>a» 
the  night  among  the  fleas,  lice,  and  bugs,  on  the  express  conditior 
of  suffering  them  to  enjoy  their  feast  without  molestation. 
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j^  ,  IJh^  Banian  hospital  in  Surat  has  sereral  dependent  endowments 

'  .'Mthout  the  walls,  rot  those  invalids  and  convalescMits  to  whom  pas* 

'  furag'e  and  country  air  may  he  recommended;  and  especially  for  t|ie 

foats  purchased  from  slaughter  on  the  anniyersary  t>f  the  Mahome- 

'  2au  festivai,  when  so  many  of  those  animals  are  aeinoted  to  destrob* 

tion*    The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  is  commonly  supposed  to 

oe  the  cause  of  founding  this  singular  hospital ;  I,  however ^  converged 

with  severcU  sensible  Brahmins  on  the  sidject^  who  raJther  {iscrU>e  ii 
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can  we  do  otherwise  than  to  approve^f  that  part  of  tiie  institiilioii 
appropriated  for  the  comfort  of  those  yalnahle  ereatores  who  lwr« 
exhausted  their  strength  in  the  service  of  man. 

BurrUng  of  a  Widow. 

The  following  account  of  the  huming  of  a  Gentoo  wonaa>oa  Ham 
foneral  pile  of  her  deceased  husband,  is  taken  from  the  voyages  «f 
Stavorinus,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  ceremony.  '<  We  Mad," 
says  M.  Stavorinus,  «*  the  body  of  the  deceased  lying  upon  acowsh, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  white  cotton,  and  strewed  with  betelr-leaTOs. 
The  woman,  who  was  to  be  the  victim,  sat  upon  the  conch  with  ber 
face  tamed  to  that  of  the  deceased.  She  was  richly  adonied,  and 
held  a  Uttle  green  branch  in  her  right  hand,  with  wfatofa  she  drwre 
away  the  flies  from  the  body.  She  seemed  Hke  one  buried  in  the 
most  profound  meditation,  yet  betrayed  no  signs  of  fear.  Many  of 
her  relations  attended  upon  her,  who,  at  stated  intervals,  stniek  up 
various  kinds  of  music. 

The  pile  was  made  by  driving  green  bamboo  stakes  into  the  earth, 
between  which  was  first  laid  fire-wood,  very  dry  and  combustible ; 
apon  this  was  put  a  quantity  of  dry  straw,  or  reeds,  besmeared  wdth 
grease :  this  was  done  alternately,  till  the  pile  was  five  feet  in  height, 
and  the  whole  was  then  strewed  with  rosin  finely  powdered^  A  wntte 
cotton  sheet,  which  had  been  washed  in  the  Ganges,  was  then  spread 
over  the  pile,  and  the  whole  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  victim. 

The  widow  was  now  admonished  by  a  priest,  that  it  was  time  to  be- 
ffin  the  rites.  She  was  then  surrounded  by  women,  who  offered  her 
oetel,  and  besought  her  to  supplicate  favours  for  them  when  she  join- 
ed her  husband  in  the  presence  of  JRam,  or  their  highest  god,  and 
above  all  that  she  would  salute  their  deceased  friends,  whom  she 
ought  meet  in  the  celestial  mansions,  in  ther  names. 

In  the  mean  time  the  body  of  the  husband  was  taken  and  washed 
in  the  river.  The  woman  was  also  led  to  the  Ganges  for  ablution, 
where  she  divested  herself  of  all  her  ornaments.  He  r  head  was  cover- 
ed with  a  piece  of  silk,  and  a  cloth  was  tied  round  her  body,  in 
which  the  priests  put  some  parched  rice. 

She  then  took  a  farewell  of  her  friends,  and  was  conducted  by  two 
of  her  female  relations  to  the  pile.  When  she  came  to  it,  she  scatter- 
ed flowers  and  parched  rice  upon  the  spectators,  and  put  some  into 
the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  Two  priests  next  led  her  three  times  round 
.  it,  #hile  she  threw  rice  among  the  bystanders,  who  gathered  it  up 
with  great  eagerness.  The  last  time  she  went  round,  she  placed  a 
Uttle  earthern  burning  lamp  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  pile; 
then  laid  herself  down  on  the  right  side,  next  to  the  body,  which  she 
embraced  with  both  her  arms,  a  piece  of  white  cotton  was  spread 
over  them  both,  they  were  bound  together  with  two  easy  bandages, 
and  a  quantity  of  fire- wood,  straw,  and  rosin,  was  laid  upon  them.  In 
the  last  place,  her  nearest  relation,  to  whom,  on  the  Wnks  of  tli* 
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Srer,  ^e  had  giwen  her  nose-jewels,  came  with  a  bunong  torch,  vmA 
•et  the  straw  on  fire,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  was  in  a  flame* 
The  noise  of  the  drums,  and  the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  were  soch^ 
that  the  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  w<»nan,  if  she  uttered  any,  cotold 
not  haye  been  heard." 

Burying  aline, 

Ths  cremation  of  Hindoo  widows  with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
Husbands,  is  now  no  longer  doubted ;  but,  it  is  more  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, that  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  surrounded  by  every  bless- 
mg,  should  voluntarily  desire  to  immolate  themselves  to  their  deities, 
and  be  buried  alive ;  a  sacrifice,  however,  not  uncommon  among 
the  tribe  of  Gosannees,  and  other  Hindoo  devotees.  A  short  time, 
tays  our  author,  before  I  took  charge  of  Dhuboy,  a  young  man  in- 
sisted on  being  interred  alive  near  the  temple  at  the  Gate  of  Dia- 
monds ;  and  soon  after  another  performed  the  same  sacrifice  aboat 
half  a  mile  without  the  English  districts,  because  I  refused  him  per- 
mission to  do  it  in  his  native  village  ;  for  neither  is  this  self-immola- 
tion, the  cremation  of  women,  nor  anyother  act  of  suicide,  allowed 
of  within  the  Company's  territories.  These  solemn  sacrifices  are  al- 
ways perfonned  in  the  presence  of  man^  witnesses,  and  during  the 
celebration  of  various  religious  ceremonies  by  the  brahmins. 

On  such  a  sacrifice  being  announced,  a  large  crowd  assemble  ;  a 
round  pit  is  dug,  of  a  depth  sufficient  for  a  man  to  stand  upright,  into 
which  the  selfdevoted  victim  descends,  and  the  earth  is  gradually 
litfown  on,  until  it  entirely  covers  him.  '  A  tomb  of  solid  masoniy  is 
immediately  erected  over  his  head,  and  solemn  rites  and  flowery  of 
fermgs  are  performed  at  stated  periods,  in  memory  of  a  saint,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  rendered  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  destructiTe 
power,  or  some  other  deity  in  the  Hindoo  mythology. 

Indian  SeoMong* 

During  the  rainy  season,  and  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the 
country  in  Hindostan  is  delightful ;  nothing  can  exceed  its  verdure, 
and  general  beauty ;  but  the  fervour  of  a  tropical  sun  soon  clothes 
the  eartii  witli  a  russet  hue,  which  continues  until  the  annual  fall  of 
rain.  In  that  long  interval  of  eight  months,  not  a  single  shower  falls, 
and  die  nightly  dews,  though  copious,  are  insufficient  to  preserve  the 
grass  :  yet  most  of  the  trees,  as  in  other  tropical  climates,  are  ever- 
greens. 

In  the  temperate  climes  of  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  eastern  language  respecting  fertilizing  streams 
and  refreshinff  showers :  it  is  not  so  with  the  inhaa>itants  of  the  torrid 
zone,  who  look  forward  with  eager  expectation  to  the  setting  in  df  the 
ramv  season :  when  cultivation  commences,  the  seed  is  sown,  and  a 
joyful  harvest  anticipated.  Should  these  periodical  rains  be  withheld, 
when  the  heavens  are  '*  as  brass,  and  the  earth  as  iron,"  the  conse- 
quences would  be  fatal.  Famine  and  pestilence,  with  all  their  dire 
attendants,  would  stalk  through  the  land,  and  spread  destruction  and 
despair  on  every  side :  as  those  can  testify  who  beheld  the  dreadful 
scenes  at  Bengal  in  the  year  1770.  Others  have  witnessed  the  sad 
effects  of  a  failure  of  the  crops  in  different  parts  of  Hindostan,  where 
thousands  are  carried  otf  by  famine  ;  and,  from  being  deprived  of 
sepulture  or  cremation,  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  pestilential. 

\Vliat  renders  the  privation  of  rain,  at  the  expected  season,  more 
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ifeeadftd  on  the  contiaent,  is  the  effect  of  the  hot  winds  wfamh  then 
eenerally  preTail,  at  a  distaoce  from  the  sea.  Thej  are  very  littki 
known  at  Bombay :  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Hmdostan,  and  ia 
the  Camatic,  they  ar6  felt  more  or  less  in  the  best  constructed  houses ; 
but  are  more  distressing  to  travellers  from  milder  climates,  when  pass- 
ing^ through  a  country  where  no  caravansera,  tent,  or  friendly  banian- 
tree,  affords  a  shelter;  the  greatest  alleviation  is  a  house  with  thick 
walls,  to  resist  the  heat,  and  every  door  and  window  shut  to  exclude 
the  air ;  or,  if  open,  to  have  screens  of  matted  g^rass  hanging  before 
them,  kept  constantly  watered.  When  these  winds  prevaU,  furniture 
of  wood,  glass,  porcelain,  and  metal,  exposed  to  their  blasts,  although 
perfectly  shaded  from  the  sun,  are  as  hot  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
before  a  fierce  fire ;  at  the  same  time,  water  in  g^xglets  from  Persia, 
and  jars  of  porous  earth,  hung  up  in  the  current  of  wind,  is  refresh- 
ingly cold ;  and  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors,  in  a  cotton  wrapper, 
constantly  wetted,  exposed  in  the  same  manner,  a  short  time  before 
they  are  brought  to  table,  are  like  iced  wines  in  Europe. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  violence  of  the  monsoon,  and  ,the  unpleasant 
effects  of  the  hot  winds,  there  is  sometimes  a  voluptuousness  in  the 
climate  of  India,  a  stillness  in  nature,  an  indescribable  softness, 
which  soothes  the  mind,  and  gives  it  up  to  the  most  delightful  sensa- 
tions, independent  of  the  effects  of  opium,  champoing,*  and  other 
luxuries,  so  much  indulged  in  by  the  oriental  sensualist ! 

Cocoa-MU  Tree. 

Of  all  the  gifts  which  Providence,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  has  bestowed 
on  the  orient  world,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  most  deserves  our  notice : 
in  this  single  production  of  nature,  what  blessings  are  conveyed  to 
man !  It  ctows  in  a  stately  column,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height, 
crowned  by  a  verdant  capital  of  waving  branches,  covered  with  long 
spiral  leaves ;  under  this  foliage,  bunches  of  blossoms,  clusters  of 
^een  fruit,  and  others  arrived  at  maturity,  appear  in  mingled  beauty. 
The  trunk,  though  porous,  furnishes  beams  and  rafters  for  our  habi- 
tations ;  and  the  leaves,  when  platted  together,  make  an  excellent 
thatch,  and  common  umbrellas,  coarse  mats  for  the  floor,  and  brooms ; 
while  their  finest  fibres  are  woven  into  very  beautiful  mats  for  the 
rich.  The  covering  of  tlie  young  fruit  is  extremely  curious,  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  thick  cloth,  in  a  couical  form,  close  and  firm  as  if  it 
came  from  the  loom ;  it  expands  after  the  fruit  has  bnrst  through  its 
enclosure,  and  then  appears  of  a  coarser  texture.  The  nuts  contain 
a  delicious  milk,  and  a  kernel  sweet  as  the  almond :  this,  when  dried, 
affords  abundance  of  oil ;  and  when  that  is  expressed,  the  remains 
feed  cattle  and  poultry ,^  and  make  a  good  manure.  The  shell  of  the 
nut  furnishes  cups,  ladles,  and  other  domestic  utensils,  while  the  husk 
which  encloses  H  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  it  is  manufactured 
into  ropes  and  cordage  of  every  kind  from  the  smallest  twine  to  the 
largest  cable,  which  are  far  more  durable  than  those  of  hemp.  In  the 
Nicobar  islands,  the  natives  build  their  vessels,  make  the  sales  and 
cordage,  supply  them  with  provisions  and  necessaries,  and  provide  a 
cargo  of  arrack,  vinegar,  oil,  jaggree  or  coarse  sugar,  cocoa-nuts, 
coir,  cordage,  black  paint,  and  several  inferior  articles,  for  foreign 
markets,  entirely  from  this  tree. 

*  A  peculiar  mode  of  friction,  and  snapping  the  joints,  in  bathing.—^ 

2ti 
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.  Mil^  ol'lbft  ttees  are  not  permitted  to  bear  ihiit;  but  thMfpillM 
bud,  from  which  the  blossome  and  nuts  would  spring,  ia  tfiea.^lStP 
prevent  its  espansioa;  and  a  small  incisi(»i  being  then  made  a|  jw 
«iid«  these  eoaaes,  in  gentle  drcnps,  a  cool  pleasant  liquor,  called  Taim* 
^Hr  Toddy ;  the  palm-wine  of  the  poets.  This,  when  first  drawai,^  m 
cooling  and  salutary ;  but  when  fermented  and  distilled,  producer  mi 
intoxicating  q^rit.  Thus  a  plantation  of  cocoa-nut  trees  yields  IImI 
pmprietor  a  considerable  proUt,  and  generally  ibrmfi  part  of  the  go- 
f^^nment  reTenue* 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  delifiphts  in  a  flat  sandy  soil,  near  the  sea,  and 
most  be  frequently  watered ;  while  the  palmyras,  or  brab  trees,  groir 
on  hills,  and  rocky  mountains.  These  also  abound  on  our  iunafl 
.islands,  as  well  as  the  date  tree ;  but  the  fruit  of  the  latter  seldoffci 
attains  perfection.  The  trees  are  of  the  same  &mily,  differing  in 
genus ;  they  all  produce  the  palm-wine,  and  are  generally  included 
under  the  name  of  Palms,  or  jPalmetos. 

T%e  Banian  Tree, 

The  Banian,  or  Burr  tree  (Ficus  Indica,  Lin.)  says  Mr.  Forbes, 
is  equally  deserving  our  attention ;  from  being  one  of  the  most  ca- 
rious and  beautiful  of  nature's  productions  in  that  genial  climate, 
where  she  sports  with  the  greatest  profusion  of  yarie^.  Each  tree 
b  in  itself  a  grove,  and  some  of  them  are  of  an  amazing  size;  as 
they  are  continually  increasing,  and,  contrary  to  most  otber  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  seem  to  be  exempted  from  decay:  for 
every  branch  from  the  main  body  throws  out  its  own  roots,  at  first 
in  small  tender  fibres,  several  yards  from  the  g^und,  which  coq- 
tinually  grow  thicker ;  until,  by  gradual  descend  they  reach  its  suf- 
fece;  where,  striking  in,  they  increase  to  a  large  trunk,  and  become 
a  parent  tree,  throwmg  out  new  branches  from  fhe  top.  These  in 
time  suspend  their  roots,  and  receiving  uourishnjent  from  the  earth, 
swell  into  trunks,  and  shoot  forth  other  branches ;  thus  continuing 
in  a  state  of  progression  so  long  as  the  first  parent  of  them  all  sup- 
plies her  sustenance. 

A  banian  tree,  with  many  trunks,  forms  the  most  beautiful  walks, 
vistas,  and  cool  recesses,  that  can  be  imagined.  The  leaves  are 
large,  soft,  and  of  a  lively  green ;  the  fruit  is  a  small  fig,  when  ripe 
of  a  bright  scarlet ;  affording  sustenance  to  monkeys,  squirrels,  pea- 
cocks, and  birds  of  various  kinds,  which  dwell  among  the  branches. 

The  Hindoos  are  peculiarly  fond  of  this  tree ;  they  consider  its 
long  duration,  its  out-stretching  arms,  and  over-shaidowinfi;-  benefi- 
cence, as  emblems  of  the  Deity,  and  admost  pay  it  divine  honours. 
The  Brahmins,  who  thus  ^^  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  gnrove,"  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  religious  solitude  under  the  shade  of  the  ba- 
nian-tree ;  they  plant  it  near  the  dewals,  or  Hindoo  temples,  impro- 
perly called  Pagodas ;  and  in  those  villages  where  there  is  no  struc- 
ture for  public  worship,  they  place  an  ima^e  under  one  of  these 
trees,  and  there  perform  a  morning  and  evening  sacrifice. 

These  are  the  trees  under  which  a  sect  of  naked  philosophers, 
Called  Gymnosophists,  assembled  in  Arrian's  days ;  and  this  historian 
of  ancient  Greece  gives  us  a  true  picture  of  the  modem  Hindoos: 
*<  In  winter  the  Gymnosophists  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays  in 
the  open  air ;  and  m  summer,  when  the  beat  becomes  excessive,  tbey 
pass  their  time  in  cool  and  moist  places,  under  large  trees ;  which, 
icGording  to  the  accounts  of  Nearchus,  cover  a  circumference  ot 
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-ftl^  msfeSy  and  extend  their  branches  so  far,  dial  ten.ilMiBiiid  tnea 
.may  easily  find  shelter  nnder  them." 

There  are  none  of  this . mag^nitude  at  Bombay;  bvt  on  the  banloB 
pf  the  Nerbndda,  says  Mr.  F.,  I  have  spent  many  deligfatfol  days  witH 
IXLTge  parties,  on  rural  excursions,  under  a  tree,  supposed  by  sone  / 
persons  to  be  that  described  by  Nearcus,  and  ceruanly  not  at  i^ 
inferior  to  it  Hi^h  floods  hare,  at  various  times,  swept  away  a  con- 
ffiderable  part  of  mis  extraordinary  tree ;  but  what  still  remains  ^ 
near  two  mousand  feet  in  circumference,  measured  round  the  pruh 
cipal  stems ;  the  over-hanginff  branches,  not  yet  struck  down,  cover 
a  much  larger  space ;  and  under  it  grow  a  number  of  custard  apples^ 
and  other  £ruit  trees.  The  large  trunks  of  this  single  tree  amount 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  smaller  ones  exceed  three  thon- 
.sand ;  each  of  these  is  constantly  sending  forth  branches  and  hang- 
ing roots,  to  form  other  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  future 
pr^eny. 

This  magpodficent  pavilion  affords  a  shelter  to  all  travellers,  parti- 
.Gularly  the  religious  tribes  of  Hindoos  ;  and  is  generally  filled  with 
a  variety  oF  birds,  snakes,  and  monkeys.  The  latter  have  often  di- 
verted me  with  their  antic  tricks,  especially  in  their  parental  afiec- 
ticNA  to  their  young  offspring ;  by  teaching  Uiem  to  select  their  food, 
to  exert  themselves,  in  jumping  from  bough  to  bough,  and  then  in 
taking  more  extensive  leaps  from  tree  to  tree ;  encouraging  them  by 
caresses  when  timorous,  and  menacing,  and  even  beating  them,  when 
refractoiy. 

Dancing'  SerpenU. 

Ths  dancing-snakes,  which  are  carried  in  baskets  throughout 
Hindostan,  procure  maintenance  for  a  set  of  people,  who  play  a  few 
simple  notes  on  the  flute,  with  which  the  snakes  seem  much  delight- 
ed, and  keep  time  by  a  graceful  motion  of  the  head ;  erecting  about 
half  their  length  from  the  ground,  and  following  the  music  with  gen- 
tle curves,  like  the  undulating  lines  of  a  swan's  neck.  It  is  a  well- 
attested  fact,  that  when  a  house  is  infested  with  these  snakes,  and  some 
others  of  the  coluber  genus,  which  destroy  poultry  and  small  do- 
mestic animals,  as  also  by  the  lai^er  serpents  of  the  boa  tribe,  the  rau- 
ficians  are  sent  for ;  who,  by  playing  on  a  flaapolet,  find  out  their 
hiding  places,  and  charm  them  to  destruction  ;  Tor  no  sooner  do  the 
makes  hear  the  music,  than  they  come  softly  from  their  retreat,  and 
are  easily  taken.  I  ima^ne  these  musical  snakes  were  known  hi 
Palestine,  from  the  mention  made  in  the  psalms  of  the  deaf  adder, 
which  stoppeth  her  ears,  and  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely. 

When  the  music  ceases,  the  snakes  appear  motionless ;  but  if  not 
immediately  covered  up  in  the  basket,^  the  spectators  are  liable  to 
fatal  accidents.  Among  my  drawings  is  that  of  a  cobra  de  capeilo, 
which  danced  for  an  hour  on  the  table  while  I  painted  it ;  during 
which,  I  frequently  handled  it,  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  spots, 
and  especially  the  spectacles  on  the  hood,  not  doubting  but  that  its 
venomous  fangs  had  been  previously  extracted.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing, my  upper  servant,  who  was  a  zealous  Mussulman,  came  to  me 
m  gfre**  haste,  and  desired  I  would  instantly  retire,  and  praise  the 
Almighty  for  my  good  fortune :  not  understanding  his  meaning,  I 
told  him  that  I  had  already  performed  my  devotions,  and  had  not  so 
many  stated  pra3'^ers  as  the  followers  of  his  prophet.  Mahomed  then 
informed  me,  that  while  purchasing  some  fruit  in  the  baear,  he  c^- 
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MTdd  the  man  who  had  been  with  me  on  tfie  preceding^  ereamg^ 
entertaining  the  country  peoi^e  witti  hi»  dancing  snakes.  Hiey, 
acoordiog  to  their  nsnal  custom,  sat  od  the  ground  around  hira ;  when, 
either  from  the  music  stopping  too  suddenly,  or  (rom  some  other  cause 
irritating  the  yicioos  reptile  which  I  had  so  often  handled,  it  dartsed 
at  the  throat  of  a  young  woman,  and  inflicted  a  wound  of  which  she 
died  in  about  half  an  hour.  Mahomed  once  more  repeated  his  advice 
for  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Alia,  and  recorded  me  in  his  calendar 
as  a  lucky  man. 

The  Bottle-netted  Sparrow, 

The  baya,  or  bottle-nested  sparrow,  is  remarkable  for  its  pendant 
nest,  bhlhant  plumage,  and  uncommon  sagacity.  These  birds  axe 
found  in  most  darts  of  Hindostan ;  in  shape  they  resemble  the  spar- 
row, as  also  in  the  brown  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings ;  the  head 
md  breast  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  in  the  rays  of  a  tropical  son 
Aave  a  splendid  appearance,  when  flying  by  thousands  in  the  same 
grove.  They  make  a  chirping  noise,  but  have  no  song.:  they  asso- 
ciate in  large  communities,  and  cover  extensive  clumps  of  palmyras, 
acacias,  and  date  trees,  with  their  nests*  These  are  formed  in  a  yerj 
ingenious  manner,  by  lon^  grass  woven  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
bottle,  with  the  neck  hanging  downwards,  and  suspended  by  the  other 
end  to  the  extremity  of  a  flexible  branch,  the  more  effectually  to  ae> 
cure  the  eggs  and  young  brood  from  serpents,  monkeys,  squirrels, 
and  birds  of  prey.  These  nests  contain  several  apartments,  appre- 
priated  to  different  purposes  ;  in  one,  the  hen  performs  the  office  of 
incubation ;  another,  consisting  of  a  little  thatched  roof,  and  cover- 
,  in^  a  perch,  without  a  bottom,  is  occupied  by  the  male,  who,  with  fats 
clurping  note,  cheers  the  female  during  her  maternal  duties.  TIm 
Hindoos  are  very  fond  of  these  birds,  for  their  docility  and  sagacity; 
when  young,  they  teach  them  to  fetch  and  to  carry ;  'and  at  the  time 
the  young  women  resort  to  the  public  fountains,  their  lovers  instroet 
the  baya  to  pluck  the  tica,  or  golden  ornament,  from  the  forehead^ 
their  favourite,  and  bring  it  to  their  expecting  master. 

The  Termites. 

The  termites,  or  white  ants  of  Bombay,  are  so  numerous  and  de- 
structive at  Anjengo,  that  it  is  difficult  to  guard  against  their  depre- 
dations ;  in  a  few  hours  they  will  demolish  a  lai^e  chest  of  books,  pa- 
pers, silk,  or  clothes,  perforating  them  with  a  thousand  holes.  "We 
Jare  not  leave  a  box  on  the  floor  without  placing  it  on  glass  bottles, 
which  if  kept  free  from  the  dust,  they  cannot  ascend  :  this  is  trifling, 
when  compared  with  the  serious  mischief  they  sometimes  occasion,  by 
penetrating  the  beams  of  a  house,  or  destroymg  the  timbers  of  a  ship. 

These  destructive  animals  advance  by  myriads  to  their  work,  un- 
der an  arched  incrustation  of  fine  sand,  tempered  with  a  moisture 
from  their  body,  which  renders  the  covert- way  as  hard  as  burnt  clay, 
and  effectually  conceals  them  at  their  insidious  employment. 

I  could  mention,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  many  curious  instances  of  de- 
predation by  the  termites.  One  happened  to  myself:  I  left  Anjengo 
in  the  rainy  season  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  the  chief  at  his  country 
house  at  Eddova,  in  a  rural  and  sheltered  situation.  On  my  depart- 
nre,I  locked  up  a  room,  containing  books,  drawinj^s,  and  a  few  valu- 
ables ;  as  I  took  the  key  with  me,  the  servant  could  not  enter  to  clean 
the  fuiniiture,  the  walls  of  tiie  room  were  white- washed,  adorned  with 
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poBts  aad  dravfio|[^  in  EDglish  frames  and  glasses :  returniog  Jmniw 
In  the  eyeaing,  and  taking  a  cursory  view  of  my  cottage  by  candle- 
light, 1  found  erery  thing  apparently  in  the  same  order  as  I  left  it; 
but  on  a  nearer  inspection  tue  next  morning,  I  observed  a  number 
of  adranced  works,  in  various  directions,  towards  my  pictures :  the 

S lasses  appeared  to  be  uncommonly  dull,  and  the  frames  covered  with 
ost.  On  attempting  to  wipe  it  off,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the 
glasses  fixed  to  the  wall,  not  suspended  in  frames  as  I  left  them,  but 
completely  surrounded  by  an  incrustation  cemented  by  the  white 
ants,  who  had  actually  eat  up  the  deal  frames  and  back- boards,  and 
tiie  gfreater  part  of  the  paper,  and  left  the  classes  upheld  by  the  in- 
crustation, or  covered  way  which  they  had  formed  during  their  de- 
iwedation.  From  the  flat  Dutch  bottles,  on  which  the  drawers  and 
ooxes  were  placed,  not  having  been  wiped  during  my  absence,  the 
ants  had  ascended  the  bottles  ny  means  of  the  dust,  eat  throu^  the 
bottom  of  a  chest,  and  made  some  progress  in  perforating  the  books 
•od  linen.  The  chief's  lady  with  whom  I  had  been  staying  at  £d- 
deira,  on  TOtuming  to  her  apartments  in  the  forl^  found,  from  tb4 
•ame  cause,  a  larg^e  chest,  in  which  she  had  deposited  shawk,  miw- 
luas,  and  other  articles,  collected  prei>aratory  to  her  leaving  India, 
entirely  destroyed  by  these  voracious  insects. 

Locusts. 
Maut  of  these  insects,  when  separately  viewed,  are  extremely  en 
nous,  and  very  pleasing;  but  considered  coUectivel^r,  as  destroyers 
ef  a  cooBtry,  they  appear  in  an  awful  light.  Desolation  and  famine 
nark  their  progress ;  all  the  expectations  of  the  husbandman  vanish ; 
kis  fields,  wnich  the  rising  sun  oeheld  covered  with  luxuriance,  are^ 
before  evening,  a  desert ;  the  produce  of  his  garden  and  orchards  is 
equally  destroyed ;  for,  where  these  destructive  swarms  alight,  not  a 
1^  is  left  upon  the  trees,  a  blade  of  grass  in  the  pasture,  nor  an  ear 
cf  com  in  the  field ;  all  wear  the  marks  of  dreadful  devastation ;  to 
be  renewed  no  more  until  the  next  rainy  season.  The  locusts  i  ot 
only  cause  a  £unine,  by  destroying  the  produce  ofi  the  country,  but 
in  districts  near  the  sea,  where  they  had  been  drowned,  they  have 
occasioned  a  pestilence,  from  the  putrid  effluvia  of  immense  num- 
bers blown  upon  the  coast,  or  tiirown  up  by  the  tides. 

It  is  not  a  tew  fields,  or  only  two  or  tnree  villages,  that  are  ruined 
by  these  voracious  creatures ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
tpem  for  many  miles :  yet  in  India  they  are  not  near  so  pernicious  as 
in  Arabia,  and  many  parts  of  Africa,  where  they  prove  a  scourge  of 
fite  severest  kind.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Baroche,  says  Mr. 
Forbes,  I  saw  a  flight  of  locusts  extending  above  a  mile  in  length, 
and  half  as  much  in  breadth ;  they  appeared,  as  the  sun  was  in  the 
meridian,  like  a  black  cloud  at  a  distance :  as  they  approached  from 
flie  east,  the  density  of  the  host  obscured  the  solar  rays,  cast  an  aw- 
M  g^loom  like  that  of  an  eclipse,  over  the  garden,  and  caused  a  noise 
like  the  rushing  of  a  toirent.  They  were  near  an  hour  in  passing 
over  our  little  territory ;  I  need  not  say  with  what  anxious  eye  we 
marked  their  progress,  fearful  lest  the  delicacies  of  our  garden  should 
allure  them  to  a  repast.    We  picked  up  a  few  stragglers,  but  the 

main  body  took  a  western  direction,  and  without  settling  in  the 

inv^j-  Jpomitry,  most  probably  perished  in  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  A  few 
2  ^}^  'months  alterwaras  a  much  larger  army  alighted  on  the  oppq^teside 
.tcr^,  iHttfae  Nerbudd^i,  destroyed  every  vegetable  production  thrcmghoat 
:^ort»^  26*  '  - 
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lii»'Oadtwor  ipcrpiBMia,  and  i^re  the  i^hole  cawnfay  tiU^mj^ctf. 
•ace  of  haying  been  bnrnt. 

Jffonkeya. 

The  intnuipn  of  the  monkeys,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  I  could  faav«  di^^ 
fkensed  with :  their  nnmbeTS  were  often  formidable,  aad  their  de . 
fscedations  seriow.  X  believe  there  were  as  many  monkm  as  fa«- 
man  mfaabitants  in  Dhuboy ;  the  roofs  and  upper  sarts  of  me  hooaei 
aeemed  entirely  appropriated  to  their  aooommoaatioD.  While  the 
durbar  was  rej^nng^,  on  my  first  arrival,  I  resided  a  short  time  in 
one  of  the  public  streets ;  the  back  of  the  house  was  separated  by  a 
narrow  court  from  that  oi  a  principal  Hindoo.  It  being  t^ie  shady 
aide,  I  generally  retired  during  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  to  a  t^ 
sanda,  and  reposed  on  a  so&,  with  my  book ;  small  pieces  of  mortaar 
and  tiles  frequenUy  fell  about  me,  to  which,  supposing  them  to  b^ 
ciooasioned  by  an  eddy  of  wind,  I  paid  no  attention ;  until  one  day, 
when  I  was  so  much  annoyed  by  their  repetition,  accbmpaniod  by 
an  uDcomknon  noise,  and  a  blow  from  a  lai^ger  piece  of  tile  than 
nsual,  that  I  arose  to  discover  the  cause.  To  my  astonishment^  1 
saw  the  opposite  roof  covered  with  monkeys,  employed  in  assaulting 
the  white  stranger  who  had  unwittingly  offended  br  intruding  stt 
near  their  domain.  Although  mv  new  situation  made  me  Uie  first 
man  in  the  city,  yet  as  I  knew  I  could  neither  make  reprisals  nor 
ezp^t  quarter  from  the  enemy,  I  judged  it  prudent  to  abandon  my 
lodging,  and  securis  a  rel^at. 

I  do  not  imagine  the  inhabitants  of  Dhuboy  protect  the  monkey^ 
firbm  any  other  motive  than  humanity  to  tlie  brute  creation,  and  th^ 
gt^eral  belief  in  the  metempsychosis ;  but  in  Malabar,  and  severa) 
«ither  parts  of  India,  Dr.  Fiyer's  assertion  is  very  true,  that  *^to  kiS 
one  or  these  apes,  the  natives  hold  piacular;  calling  them  half  men; 
and  saying  that  they  once  were  men ;  but  for  their  laziness  had  tails 

S'ven  them,  and  hair  to  cover  them.  Towards  Ce^^lon  they  are 
iified ;  and  at  the  straits  of  Balagat  they  pay  them  tribute." 
One  of  my  friends  killed  a  female  monkey,  and  carried  it  to  his 
l«it;  which  was  soon  surrounded  by  forty  or  fifty  of  the  tribe,  who 
made  a  great  noise,  and  in  a  menacing  posturie  advanced  towards  it« 
On  presenting  his  fowling-piecO^  they  retreated,  and  appeared  irre- 
^k>lute,  but  one,  which,  from  his  age  and  station  ih  the  van,  seemed 
the  head  oi  the  troop,  stood  his  ground,  chattering  and  menacing  in 
«  furious  manner;  nor  could  any  efforts  less  cruel  than  firing  drire 
him  off;  he  at  length  approached  the  tent  door,  and  when  finding 
his  threatening^  were  of  no  avail,  he  be^an  a  lamentable  moaiiilig, 
and  by  every  token  of  ^ef  and  supplication,  seemed  to  beg  the  bo^ 
of  the  deceived;  on  this  it  was  given  to  him:  with  tender  sorrow  he 
took  it  up  in  his  arms,  embraced  it  with  conjug^  affection,  and  car* 
ried  it  off  with  a  tort  of  triumph  to  his  expecting  comrades.  Tht 
artless  behaviour  of  this  poor  animal  wrought  so  powerfiilly  on  the 
sportsmen,  that  they  resolved  never  more  to  level  a  gun  at  one  of 
tne  moDkey  race. 

Delhi. 

The  niina  of  serais,  mosques,  mausoleums,  and  other  magnificent 
atruotures,  commenced  about  three  or  four  miles  before  the  entrance 
of  the  present  city.  Amidst  the  melancholy  heaps,  tbe  tomb  of  the 
''^ f  Hmnaioon,  still  in  perfect  preservation,  stailds  canspionovi 
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«l»flk«liikoM^«lbt^'I>«Jto  is  e^foafiy  so,  ata  ^ikAdfic^  Oti  tiitt  16ft 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  gate  of  the  nevr  city,  of  Sbah  J^ 
banabad,  is  |be  old  fort,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
city  of  Delhi ;  it  is  a  most  ponderous  structure,  and  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, bat  the  eiGceUenoe  of  its  masonry,  notwithstanding  it  was  totally 
neglected,  has  in  general  withstood  the  rarages  of  time. 

The  old  city  of  Delhi  is  an  entire  scene  of  desohLtioti ;  nbt  a  htt* 
nan  beibg  to  oe  seen  in  the  anei^ftnt  metropolis  of  tibis  Vast  empire 

We  entereds  says  -Mr*  Forbes,  the  new  city  at  the  Delhi  gate,  lead- 
ing to  a  long  street  of  a  miserable  appearance  j  containing  one  y^ry 
ktuidsome  m^id,  with  gilded  domes  ;  from  thence  we  wer^  con- 
ducted along  one  face  of  the  fort,  to  the  house,  or  rather  palace,  al- 
lotted for  our  accommodation.  It  was  a  spacious  edifice,  or  rather  a 
miiltiplicatioD  of  courts  tod  tedifioes,  buiitbySufder  Jung;  still  be- 
kmgplng  to  his  descendant  Asuphul-Dowlah,  and  lately  occupied  by 
his  vackeel,  the  eunuch  Lutaiut,  a  man  of  great  consequence.  Itere 
we  found  convenient  quarters  for  all  our  party,  totally  distinct  from 
each  other;  also  for  our  cattle  and  attendants. 

In  the  erening,  on  taking  a  more  complete  view  of  this  Mogul 
mansion,  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  apartments  just  mentioned 
fermed  only  a  yery  small  part  of  this  immense  pile,  which  occupied 
ilx  squares,  corresponding  with  that  in  which  we  immediately  teside. 
Bach  of  them  comprised  an  elegant  mansion,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating, in  a  magnincent  style,  half  a  dozen  numerous  families,  while 
the  yarious  ranges  of  inferior  rooms,  lodges,  and  out-offices  of  eyery 
description,  were  amply  sufficient  to  coyer,  at  the  least,  fiye  thousand 
troops ;  there  were  also  stables  for  fiye  hundred  horses.  ■ 
*  Tne  morning  after  our  arriyal  we  visited  the  jumma  musjid,  a  no- 
Ue  building  which  does  honour  to  the  magnificent  taste  of  its  found- 
er, the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  who  erected  this  superb  edifice  fiye 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  Taje  Mahal  at  Agn.,  The  entrances 
tte  all  extremely  grand,  the  lofty  minars  elegantly  fluted,  and  tibe 
whole  in  good  presenration.  Besides  the  jumma  musjid,  are  many 
smaller  mosques ;  some  with  gilded  domes  make  a  dazzling  appear- 
ance, the  majority  are  of  plainer  materials,  and  many  faUing  to 
decay. 

Our  limited  stay  at  Delhi  preyented  us  from  seemg  ttore  of  the 
city  than  came  within  the  compass  of  this  morning's  ride.  On  leav- 
ing tbe  jumma  musjid,  we  proceeded  tbrough  several  streets,  despi- 
cably,  poor,  and  thinly  inhabited.  Two  or  three  of  larger  sue 
ieemed  more  populous,  were  of  considerable  breadti*,  and  occupied 
by  tibe  aqueduct  m  the  centre,  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

Mogul  Tomb. 

Ths  grand  mausoleum  of  the  Taje  Mahal,  which  stands  dtle  tiortll 
sod  south,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Jutnna,  was  built  by 
oommand  of  tbe  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  for  the.  interment  of  the  fsir- 
Tourite  Sultana,  Montaz  Mehl^  or  Montazal  Zumani^  the  Pre-emi- 
nent in  ike  SeragUoj  or  "  Paragon  of  the  age;**  and  at  his  deatli  bis 
remains  were  also  here  deposits  by  order  of  his  son,  Aurungzebe. 

This  building,  in  point  of  design  and  execution,  is  one  of  uke  most 
eztensiye,  elegant,  commodious,  and  perfect  works  that  was  ever  un- 
dertaken and  finished  by  one  man.  To  this  celebrated  architect  the 
ftypeioi  Shah  Jehan  mlvc  the  title  of  Zerreer  dimt  or  JewiMum^' 
«^  to  diffting*"^  bim  mm  all  other  artists. 
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U  k  Mtt  entiEelj  of  imre  wliite  marh]0«  mittiimaeaie  aM&iit|)liiti> 

form  of  the  same  material,  bayiDg-  a  lofty  roiaajret  of  eqaal  beauty  at 
eirery  comer.  On  each  side,  and  behind  the  imperial  mausoleum,  is 
ia  suit  of  elegant  apartments,  also  of  white  marble,  highly  decorated 
with  colour^  stones.  The  tombs  and  other  principal  parts  of  thia 
rast  fabric  are  inlaid  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  foliage  in  their  na- 
tural colours,  entirely  composed  of  cornelians,  onyxes,  yerdaoUqiie, 
lapis-lazuli,  and  erery  variety  of  sijgates,  so  admirably  finished  aa  to 
haye  rather  the  appearance  of  an  iyory  model  set  wim  jewels. 
.  It  cost  ninety-eight  lacks,  or  nine  millions  eight  hundred  and  ^'^ 
teen  thousand  rupees,  equal  to  one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty* 
fiye  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

General  Aspect  qflnduu 

Natxtre  seems  to  haye  taken  pleasure  in  embellishing  and  enrich- 
mg  the  favoured  country  of  Hindostan  with  every  choicest  gift.  Uik* 
der  a  pure  sky  and  brilliant  sun,  the  soil  produces  the  most  exquisite 
Iruits,  and  the  most  abundant  harvests ;  the  rocks  are  rich  in  gems- 
the  mountains  teem  with  gold,  and  the  fleecy  pod  of  the  cotton  fur- 
nishes in  profusion  the  light  garment  fitted  to  the  climate.  In  tra^ 
yelling'  in  the  interior,  your  eyes  will  often  be  enchanted  with  tbo 
most  delicious  landscapes.  Amidst  stupendous  forests  you  will  not 
unfrequently  be  charmed  with  a  cultivated  spot,  where,  if  ever^ 
you  might  realize  the  dreams  of  the  poet,  and  indulge  in  that  im* 
passioned  indolence  which  is  the  parent  of  poetry  and  of  the  fine 
arts. 

But,  alas !  it  is  not  the  natural  riches  of  the  country,  nor  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  its  sylvan  scenery,  that  will  most  attract  your  at- 
fention.  Vast  cities,  now  too  large  for  their  diminished  inhabitants, 
towns  embellished  with  temples  and  with  tombs  falling  to  decay,  and 
absolutely  unpeopled,  and  stupendous  monuments  of  art,  which  have 
not  served  to  transmit  even  the  names  of  their  founders  down  to  our 
times,  will  frequently  arrest  your  steps ;  but  while  these  are  hasten- 
ing to  decay,  tbe  customs  and  habits  of  the  natives  seem  immortal, 
and  present  us  now  with  the  same  traits  under  which  they  are  paint* 
ed  by  the  Greeks,  who  visited  them  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Langfiage». 

The  Hindostanee  is  the  most  widely  diffused,  though,  should  yon 
he  stationed  in  Bengal,  the  Bengalee,  or  ancient  language  of  Gaur, 
will  be  most  useful,  as  it  is  spoken  over  a  pretty  extensive  district 
However,  if  you  msh  to  travel  much,  learn  Persian,  which  may  be 
called  the  French  of  the  East ;  for  you  will  not  find  a  village  where 
^t  least  one  person  cannot  speak  it.   ' 

Were  all  other  monuments  swept  away  from  the  face  of  Hindos- 
tan, were  its  inhabitants  destroyed,  and  its  name  forgotten,  tiie  exist* 
ence  of  the  Sanscrit  lang^a«fe  would  prove  that  it  once  contained  a 
race  who  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  and  who  must 
have  been  blest  with  many  rare  advantages  before  such  a  language 
could  have  been  formed  and  polished,  .^nidst  the  wreck  of  the  na- 
tion where  it  flourished,  and  superior  to  the  havock  of  war  and  of 
conquest,  it  remains  a  venerable  monument  of  the  splendour  of  other 
tunes,  as  the  solid  pyramid  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  attest,  that  where 
■ow  the  whiilwind  drives  the  overwhelming  Mnd*waTet  and  plo«glie 
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^1^  tko  Idoso  ibmI  bsffm  oast,  a  trameToos  popfdati<n!i  cnic*^  onlrfMifld 
wrpiain,  aod  the  roice  of  industry  once  gladdened  the  woods. 

liie  langna^  of  India  are  usually  reckoned  to  be  four.* 

The  Saoficnt,  or  language  of  the  ^ods. 

The  Pracrit,  or  spoken  lang^ag^. 

The  Paisachi,  or  lan^age  of  the  demons. 

The  Ma^'hi. 

Some  writers,  howerer,  substitute  for  the  two  latter  the  Apabhran- 
■a  or  JazigOD,  and  the  Misra  or  mixed  lang^ag^e. 

A]thoa|ik  the  Sanscrit  is  now  a  dead  language,  it  was  probably  at 
one  period  the  spoken  language  of  most  parts  of  India,  and  the  ob- 
jections which  might  be  made  to  this  opittion,  such  as  the  inordinate 
length  of  the  compound  words,  and  the  strict  rules  for  the  permuta- 
tiou  of  letters  in  tiiese  compounds,  are  obviated  by  the  fluency  with 
which  those  persons  deliyer  themselires  who  still  speak  the  lan^ag^. 

The  PracrU  lan^a^e  formerly  included  all  tne  written  dialects 
vaed  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  cultivated  by  men  of  let- 
ters !  but  the  term  Pracrit  is  now  commonly  restricted  to  the  la  i- 
raB^  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Serasw  ttee. 

Tbe  Ooura,  or  Bengali,  is  spoken  ir  t  d  provinces  of  which  the 
ancient  city  of  Gaur  was  once  the  cap*  :al  and  of  which  nothing  re- 
maing  bnt  widely-spread  ruins.  The  language  contains  some  origi- 
■al  poems,  besicies  many  translations  from  the  Sanscrit ;  it  appears 
to  be  a  soft,  agreeable  lang^ag-e,  though  less  pleasing  to  the  ear  than 
Ike  Hindofltanee. 


ASIATIC    ISLANDS 

IN  THS 

EASTEBN  OCEAN. 


Cftorocter,  ^c,  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Joman,  Malacca^  Sumatra^ 
Jficdbar^  Sombrero^  Java,  Borneo,  Temate,  Celebes^  Banda^ 
THmoTy  Jifamlla,  Mindanao,  Formosa,  the  Ladrone  Islands^ 
.  the  Pelew  Islands^  and  JVew  Holland, 

Japan, 

Japan  is  an  extensive  empire,  consisting  of  several  islands,  lytntf 
between  31^  and  42°  N.  lat.  and  separated  from  the  eastern  coast  <m 
Asia  by  the  sea  of  Japan.  The  principal  of  these  islands  is  Niphoo, 
which  18  apwards  of  700  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  80  broad.  The 
til o  next  are  Sikoke  and  Kiu-siu.  The  large  island  of  Jesso,  imme* 
diately  north  of  Niphon,  has  been  colonized  and  governed  by  Japan, 
though  it  is  scarcely  reckoned  an  integral  part  of  the  empire.    Se* 


'  *  This  applies  only  to  the  ancient  or  dead  language  of  Hindostaii| 
lot  lo  the  Tenwculer  diidects.    See  Appendix,  page  19.— P. 
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of  the  if¥^  original  idands  may  be  computed  at  90,000  squMMViito. 

The  population  is  variously  estimated  from  IS  to  30  miluona.  Thejr 
mre  of  tne  Mongol  origin,  and  in  their  religion  and  many  of  their  cus- 
toms they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Chinese. 

Japan,  *'  that  celebrated  andi  imperial  island,"  bears  **  a  pre-cnu^ 
Denoe  among  eastern  kingdoms,  analogous  to  that  of  Britain  among 
the  natiooB  of  the>  Westi "  The  Ja£»anese  are  rej^sented  t»  b»  a  i 
Tous,  vigorous  people,  whose  boaily  and  mental  powers  i 
.much  ni^arer  to  those  of  Europe  than  what  is  attribntedt  to  j 
general.  Their  featjiires  are  mascuhne  and  perfectly  Snropeen^  with 
the  exoeption  of  the  smaQer  lengthened  Tartar  eye»  wluch  alnioM 
universally  f  ceva^,  and  is  the  ouy  feature  of  xesemblanoe  betvoen 
them  and  the  Chinese*  Their  complexion  is  perfectly  iair,  and  ii»» 
de^  blooming ;  the  women  of  the  higher  classes  being  eqaaUy  &ir 
with  Europeans,  and*  having  the  bloom  of  health  more  ^prevwnt 
among  them  than  is  usually  found  in  Europe. 

For  a  people  who  have  had  very  few,  if  an^  external  aids^  the  J»- 
panese  cannot  but  rank  high  in  the  scaJe  ef  civilization.  The  traite 
of  a  vigorous  mind  are  displajed  i^.  their  .proficiency  in  theacienises, 
and  particularly  in  metaphysics  and  judicial  astrology.  The  arts  tbegr 
practise  speak  for  themselves,  and  are  deservedly  acknowledged  to 
oe  in  a  much  higher  d^ree  of  perfection  than  among  the  CmDaac^ 
with  whom  they  are  by  Europeans  so  frequently  confounded  £  theial»- 
ter  have  been  stationarv  at  4east  as  long  as  we  have  known  t|ieMi 
while  the  slightest  impulse  seems  sufficient  to  give  a  determination  to 
Jie  Japanese  character,  which  would  progressively  improve  until  it 
attained  the  same  height  of  civilisaliiiiiLWiSi  the  European.  Notiiiiig> 
indeed  is  90  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  Japanese  a£  to  be  com 
pared  in  any  one  respect  with  the  Chinese.  Unlike  the  Chinese,  the 
women  here  are  by  no[  means  seclud|0d7^^tl|ey  wwciate  among  tiieiii* 
selves,  like  the  ladies  of  Europe. 

Ceylon, 

CsYLoxc  is  an  island  in  the  Indian  oceans  separated  from  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  by  Palk's  straits,  and  the  gulf  of  Manaar.  It  lies  be- 
tween 5^  53^  and  9°  57  N.  latitude.  The  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  280 
miles,  and  the  number  of  square  miles  is  estimated  at  38,000. 

The  j^pulation  is  estimated  at  1,5Q0,000. 
'  'fhis  isianpt,  of  which  the  n»ne,  according  to  Dr.  Davy,  is  derived 
from  its  ancient  appellation  SinheM  is  situated  at  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  of  Beng^,  and  oiT  the  coast  of  Coromandisl,  from 
which  its  nearest  point  is  separated  by  the  gulf  of  Manaar,  only  abont 
thirty  miles  wide.  It  is  almost  two-thirds  the  size  of  Ireland,  gob- 
tainmg  altogether  a  surface  of  about  20,770  square  miles.  The  mid* 
die  territory  and  a  great  portion  of  the  southern  extremity,  fanned 
ontil  of  late  years,  the  independent  kingdom  of  Kandy;  bvt'tha 
whole  island  is  now  subject  to  Great  Britain.  The  surface  of  the  iiH 
tenor  varies  considerably,  and  may  be  divided  into  flat  oountiy,  hiUy^ 
and  mountainous.  The  inhabitants,  estimated  at  800,000,  oonaist'or 
two  great  clashes,  tlte  aboriginal  Singalese,  and  the  naturalised  fo> 
reigrners.  The  former  occupy  almost  exclusively  the  intmor  Md 
the  southwest  parts  of  the  island.  The  latter  are  chiefly  Malabavs 
and  Moors  ; — the  Malabars  are  confined  principally  to  the  norfhem 
and  eastern  Maritime  provinces ;  the  Moors,  like  the  Jews  of  Eu- 
rope, live  scattered  among  the  people  of  the  ooontry. 
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JMaeca,  mi  SmuUm. 


J^cUaeca  and  Sumatra^ 


Ths  inhabrtants  of  Malacca  and  the  islaxid  of  Sumatra^  are  black, 
WEDsXk,  active,  and  well-proportioned,  though  naked  from  the  middle 
japwards,  excepting  a  small  scarf  which  they  carry  sometimefi  on  one 
shoolder,  and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  they  are  naturally  brave,  and 
become  formidable  after  taking  their  opium. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  Malacca  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
race ;  they  speak  the  same  language ;  have  all  a  fierce,  haughty 
temper ;  tney  have  a  long  visage,  black  eyes,  tlim  lips,  and  teeth 
(dyea  black  by  the  habitual  use  of  betel  root  In  some  of  the  islands 
west  of  Sumatra,  the  natives  are  tall,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  Uke 
the  Brazilians;  they  wear  long  hair,  and  go  naked. 

Those  of  the  J>nc6bar  islands,  to  the  north  of  Sumatra,  have  a  yel- 
l0W»  tawny  coraplexion,  and  likewise*  go  naked.  The  inhabitantfi 
of  the  Nicobar  islands  are  tall  and  handsome ;  the  women,  to  beau 
tify  themselves,  tear  out  the  hairs  from  their  eye-brows.  In  Som- 
bxero,  to  the  north  of  !Nicobar,  they  are  very  black,  and  they  pain! 
their  faces  with  different  colours,  green,  yellow,  &c. 

The  people  al[  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  the  small  adjacent  islandS| 
though  th^  differ  among  themselves,  differ  still  more' from  the  Chi* 
nese  and  Tatars,  and  seem  to  have  originated  from  a  different  stock* 
▼et  the  natives  of  Java  have  no  resemblance  to  them,  but  are  simi- 
lar to  the  Chinese,  excepting  in  colour,  which,  like  that  of  the  Ma^ 
Jays,  is  red  mingled  with  black :  they  are  robust  and  handsome, 
active  and  resolute,  mild  and  courteous ;  and  the  heat  of  their  cli- 
mate obliges  them  to  eo  naked.  The  inromen,  who  are  not  so  much 
CRKposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  are  less  tawny  than  the  men :  their 
^oui^eoance  is  comely :  their  complexion,  though  brown,  is  unifom 
and  beautiful;  they  have  a  delicate  hand,  a  soft  air,  brilliant  eyes; 
and  many  ol  them  dance  with  spirit  and  elegfance. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  difference  which  is  to  be  found 
amope-  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts ;  since  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  as  well  as  all  the  islands  in  the  In- 
dian Archip^ago,  must  have  been  peopled  by  the  neighbouring  na? 
tioBs  on  the  continent,  and  even  by  Europeans  themselves,  who  have 
had  possession  of  th^  nearly  three  centuries.  This  circumstance 
roust  have  produced  a  great  variety  among  the  inhabitants,  both  in 
^Batnre  and  colour,  and  in  form  and  proportion  of  their  bodies.  In 
the  island  of  Java  there  are  people  called  Ckacrela^^*  who  are  to* 
tally  different,  not  onjv  from  the  natives  of  this  island,  but  from  all 
Other  Indians.  The  Chacrelas  are  white  and  fair,  and  their  eyes  are 
SQ  weak  that  they  cannot  support  the  rays  of  the  sun.  They  gt» 
alKNit  in  the  day  with  their  eyes  half  shut,  and  directed  to  ue 
gtouBd ;  bttt  they  see  best  during  the  night. 

.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  islands  are  similar  to  those  of  Su* 
matra  and  Java^  in  manners,  mode  of  living,  arms,  customs,  Ian* 
gvage,  and  colour :  they  are  strong,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  wea* 
fM»Ji  they  live  long,  though  their  hair  soon  becomes  hoary.  Those 
olBomeo  and  Bally^  north  of  the  straiU  of  Java,  are  brown  and 
temy*  Those  of  limate  are  of  the  same  colour  with  the  Malays  i 
4heir  ooont^ianees  are  comely;  the  men  are  handsomer,  than  the 
"~  '  ■    •  - 

*  A  race  of  i^J&MMf*— P. 
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VFomen,  and  both  sexes  bestow  much  attention  on  the  beauty  of  flieir 
hair.  The  natives  of  Banda  are  remarkable  for  longevity,  notwith- 
standing they  lead  a  very  indolent  life ;  the  men  saunter  abroad, 
while  the  women  perform  all  the  laborious  duties.  The  original  n»> 
(iyes  of  Timarf  which  is  one  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  JVeto  Holland^ 
are  of  a  middle  stature,  with  a  black  skin,  and  black  bristly  hair. 
They  are  dexterous  and  agile,  but  indolent. 

Turning  northward,  we  come  to  Manilla^  and  the  other  Phiil^ 
pine  Islands^  the  inhabitants  of  which,  by  their  alliances  formed  with 
the  Spaniards,  Indians,  Chinese,  Malabars,  and  Negroes,  are,  per* 
haps,  more  mixed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  universe.  The  ne- 
groes who  live  in  the  woods  of  Manilla,  are  entirely  different  froni 
the  other  inhabitants ;  some  of  them  have  crisped  hair,  like  the  ne- 
groes of  Angola,  and  otliers  have  long  hair ;  their  colour  consists  of 
various  shades  of  black. 

The  JUariana  or  Ladrone  islands,  which  are  most  remote  from  ttie 
eastern  coast,  are  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  unpolished  people.  In  co- 
lour, tiiey  resemble  the  natives  of  the  Phillippmes ;  they  are  stronger 
and  more  robust  than  the  Europeans :  though  they  reed  wholly  on 
roots,  fruit,  and  fish,  yet  they  are  very  fat ;  but  their  corpulency  does 
not  prevent  them  from  being  nimble  and  active.  It  is  said,  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  is  notextraordinary  among  them, 
without  experiencing  disease  or  sickness.  They  are  so  strong,  that 
they  can  with  ease  carry  on  their  shoulders  a  weight  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  inhabitants  of  Guam,  one  of  these  islands,  are  not  only 
very  robust,  but  their  stature  extends  to  nearly  seven  feet  in  height. 

To  the  south  of  the  Ladrone  islands,  and  eastward  of  the  Moluccas, 
we  find  the  land  of  Papons  and  New  Guinea.  The  Papons  are  at 
black  as  Caffres,  have  crisped  hair,  and.  a  meager,  disagreeable  yi- 
eage;  among  these  people,  nowever,  there  are  some  who  are  as  white 
and  fair  as  the  Germans,  but  their  eyes  are  weak  and  delicate.  The 
natives  of  this  coiintry  are  very  black,  savage,  and  brutal ;  they  wear 
rings  in  their  ears  and  noses,  and  sometimes  in  the  partition  of  the 
nose.  They  have  likewise  bracelets  of  mother-of-pearl  above  then 
elbows  and  on  their  wrists,  and  they  cover  their  heads  with  caps  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  painted  with  different  colours.  They  are  strone 
and  well-proportioned ;  swift  in  the  chase ;  and  as  the  use  of  iron  is 
unknown  to  them,  their  weapons  consist  of  clubs,  lances,  and  spears, 
made  of  hard  wood.  They  likewise  use  their  teeth  as  offensive  wea- 
pons, and  bite  like  dog^ ;  my  eat  betel  and  pimeta  mixed  with  chalk, 
which  also  serves  them  for  powder  to  their  beards  and  hair. 

The  natives  of  the  coast  of  JVew  Holland  are,  perhaps,  the  mo«t 
miserable  of  the  human  species,  and  approach  nearest  to  the  brutes. 
They  are  tall  and  thin ;  their  limbs  are  long  and  slender ;  they  hare 
large  heads,  and  thick  eye-b>ows ;  their  eye- lids  are  always  half-shut, 
a  habit  which  they  contract  in  infancy  to  protect  their  eyes  from  the 
gnats ;  they  have  no  beards ;  their  visage  is  long,  without  a  single 
feature  that  is  agreeable ;  then  hair  is  short,  black,  and  crisps ; 
and  their  skin  is  as  black  as  that  of -the  Guinea  negroes.  They  nave 
no  clothing,  but  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  tied  round  the  waist, 
with  a  handful  of  long  herbs  in  the  middle ;  they  have  no  houses,  and 
they  sleep  on  the  ground  without  a  covering ;  they  associate,  men, 
women,  and  children,  promiscuously,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
thirty :  their  only  nourishment  is  a  small  fish,  which  they  catch  va 
reservoirs  made  with  stones,  in  small  arms  of  the  sea:  and  they  af« 
totally  unacquainted  with  hr^ad,  and  every  species  of  grain. 
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From  the  for^ponig  aescriptions  it  is  ap|»areiit  that  the  ■■i<Tnii«  ajv^ 
voasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  peopled  with  men  of  different  races. 

The  ii'ttiyes  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  the  Nicobar  islands,  seem 
to  derive  their  origin  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  bidus ; 
and  those  of  Java  from  the  Chinese,  excepting  the  white  Chacrelas, 
who  must  have  sprung  from  an  European  stock.* 

The  natives  of  the  Molucca  islands  have  probably  proceeded  from 
the  Indian  peninsula.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Timor  are 
very  similar  to  the  people  of  New  Holland :  those  of  Formosa  aod 
the  liadrone  islands,  though  separated  by  a  great  distance,  resemble 
eacli  a|^er  in  stature,  strength,  and  features ;  and  appear  to  form  a 
race  distinct  from  every  other  people  in  their  neighlxNirhood. 

The  Papous,  and  other  nations  adjacent  to  New  Guinea  are  cer- 
tainly real  negroes,  and  resemble  those  of  Africa,  though  they  are  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  six  thousand  miles  from  that  continent.  The 
natives  of  New  Holland  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the  Hottentots. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  a  great  number  of  different 
nations,  we  shaU  now  enter  more  minutely  into  some  of  the  peculiar 
customs  and  different  manners  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
islands. 

Of  JfcOacca. 

Malacca  consists  qf  a  large  peninsula,  extending  from  1^  to  U^ 
N.  lat  and  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Siam  on  the  north  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  It  is  bounded  £.  by  the  gulf  of  Siam,  S.  by  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  which  separate  it  from  the  island  of  Sumatra; 
and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca  was  once  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Asiatic  powers.  The  sea  was  covered  with  their  ships; 
they  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce;  and  it  is  thought  that,  mm 
time  to  time,  they  have  sent  out  numerous  colonies,  and  peopled  a 
great  many  of  those  islands  which  are  east  of  Asia.  At  present,  but 
uttle  is  known  of  their  manners ;  they  are  governed  by  leudal  laws; 
a  chief,  who  has  the  title  of  sultan  or  kine,  issues  his  commands  to 
his  gpreat  vassals,  who  obey  when  they  think  proper.  These  have  in- 
ferior vassals,  who  act  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  their  mas- 
ters. A  small  part  of  the  nation  live  independent,  and  sell  their 
services  to  those  who  pay  them  best,  whilst  the  body  of  the  nation  is 
composed  of  slaves  in  perpetual  servitude. 

The  natives  of  MsJacca,  usually  called  Malays,  are  of  a  dark 
complexion,  brisk,  active,  and  much  addicted  to  thieving.  Sopie  of 
them  are  idolaters,  but  the  majority  are  Mahometans.  The  inland 
inhabitants,  called  Monacaboes,  are  a  barbarous,  savage  people,  de- 
lighting in  mischief;  on  which  account  no  grain  is  sown  about  Ma- 
iMca,  but  what  is  enclosed  in  g^rdecis  with  thick-set  hedges,  or  deep 
ditches;  for  when  the  grain  is  ripe  in  the  open  plains,  the  Monaca- 
boes never  fail  to  set  fire  to  it.  These  people  are  whiter  than  the 
neigbbourinp;'  Malays,  but  so  untractable  that  no  method  has  been 
found  to  civilize  them. 

The  Malays,  who  are  not  slaves,  go  always  armed,  and  would  think 
themselves  disgraced  if  they  went  abroad  without  their  poniardSt 


*  This  is  probably  a  mistake.    The  Chacrelas.  if  the  aocMiit  of 
hem  is  tme.  are  AlbtnoR. — ^P. 
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Mkit  tiiay  tnaiittfectiupe  themselyes.  As  their  liret  are  a  perp&tmtJ 
f^QUd  of  agitation  and  tumult,  the  long-flowing  habits  of  the  Asiatics 
iV9uld  ill  accord  with  their  Hianners  :  their  garments  are  adapted  to 
their  shaqpes,  and  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  buttons,  which  fasten 
ti«eni>elose  to  their  bodies  in  every  part. 

Of  Sumatra, 
'  8cniiATRA,  the  mos^  westerly  of  the  Sunda  isles,  is  about  700  miles 
loi^  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  the  area  is  commonly  estimated  at 
180)000  square  miles.  The  equinoctial  line  passes  nearly  through 
tiie  centre.  It  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  of  Malaya  ^by  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  the  island  of  Java  by  the  straits  of 
Sanda.    The  population  has  been  estimated  at  4,500,000. 

Sumatra  is  the  most  western  of  the  Sunda  islands,  constitutes,  on. 
tiiat  side,  th^  boundary  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  and  is  nearly  bi- 
sected by  the  equator.  This  being  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
world,  we  must,  in  our  description,  of  it,  enter  into  t>articular8,  only 
observing,  that  much  which  relates  to  these  people  is  cbaracteristie 
iiso  of  tiie  natives  of  Borneo,  another  of  the  Sunda  islands.    . 

The  natives  of  Sumatra  are  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  th^ 
are  well  shaped,  but  particularly  small  at  the  wrists  and  ankles.  The 
women  have  the  custom  of  flattening  the  noses,  compressing  the 
beads,  and  pulling  out  tlie  ears,  fso  as  to  make  them  stand  erect  from 
tiiehead]  of  infants  as  soon  as  tney  are  born.  Their  eyes  are  uni- 
formly dark  and  clear ;  their  hair  is  strong  and  black,  the  appearance 
of  which  is  disregarded  by  men,  who  wear  it  short;  but  tne  women 
take  great  pride  in  theirs,  and  wear  it  sometimes  even  to  the  ground. 
The  men  are  carefQl  to  extirpate  their  beards  and  all  superfluous 
hairs.  The  greater  part  of  the  females  are  ugly,  }ret  ihefe  are  amon|r 
them  some  whose  appearance  is  strikingly  beautiful.  The  originu 
clothing  of  these  people  is  the  same  with  that  found  by  navigators 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  South-sea  islands,  and  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Otaheite  cloth.  Unmarried  young  women  are  distin- 
tnished  by  a  fillet  which  goes  across  the  front  of  the  hair,  and  fastens 
behind :  and  their  dancing  girls  wear  head-dresses  very  artificially 
wrought,  and  as  high  as  any  that  have  ever  been  worn  in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  women  have  their  teeth  filed  down  to  the  gfums ; 
others  have  them  formed  in  points,  and  some  have  no  more  filed  off 
than  the  outer  coat  and  extremities,  the  better  to  receive  a  black 
colour,  with  which  they  ornament  them.  Some  of  their  great  m en  set 
theirs,  in  g^ld,  by  casing  with  a  plate  of  that  metal  the  under  row, 
and  this  contrasted  with  the  black  dye,  has,  by  lamp  or  candle-light, 
a  very  splendid  effect. 

Their  houses  are  constructed  with  great  simplicity,  the  frequency 
of  earthqifakes  preventing  the  natives  from  making  buildinc^  of  so- 
lidity or  elegance.  The  furniture  of  their  houses  consists  of  but  few 
articles.  Their  bed  is  a  mat,  usually  of  a  fine  texture,  manufactured 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  number  of  pillows  worked -at  the  ends,  and 
adorned  with  a>  shining  substance  that  resembles  foil ,  a  sort  of  cano- 
py hangs  over  their  head  of  various  coloured  cloths.  They  sit  on  the 
g^und,  and  consequently  have  no  occasion  for  chairs  or  stools.  In- 
stead of  tables,  they  have  what  resembles  large  wooden  salvers,  with 
feet ;  round  each  of  which  three  or  four  persons  dispose  themselves 
imd  on  these  are  laid  their  brass  waiters,  which  hold  cups  containing 
Hieir  carry  and  vessels  of  rice.   Neither  knives,  spoons^  nor  any  sn]^ 
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flbtnte  tor  tfaem  are  employed :  they  take  up  tbeir  ri^  and  elber 

Tictuals  between  their  thumb  and  fingers,  and  dexterously  put  it  into 
the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  thumb,  frequently  dipping  their  hands 
into  water  as  they  eat.  Their  flesh  meat  tbey  dress  as  soon  as  the 
beast  is  killed,  or  else  dry  it  in  the  sun  till  it  is  so  hard  as  to  lesi^ 
putrefaction  without  the  aid  of  salt. 

There  appear  to  be  no  written  laws  in  Sumatra,  except  those  of  the 
Alcoran,  which  are  received  by  the  Mahometan  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  decision  in  other  cases  bein^  governed  by  precedents. 
For  murder  and  adultery,  the  usual  punishment  is  deatn,  which  is 
not  inflicted  by  a  professed  executioner,  but  jointly  by  every  person 
who  happens  to  be  within  reach  of  the  criminal.  W  omen,  for  capital 
offences,  are  strangled  with  the  bow  string.  Theft  is  for  the  most  part 
punished  with  the  amputation  of  fingers,  toes,  or  limbs,  according  to 
the  aggravation  of  the  crime,  but  for  the  thiid  transgression,  the  de- 
linquent is  put  to  death. 

The  Siunatrans  prohibit  all  gaming,  except  cock-fighting,  at  stated 
periods.  The  plamtiff  and  defendant  plead  their  own  cause;  but  if 
circumstances  render  them  unequal  to  k,  thev  are  allowed  (in  the 
langua^i-e  of  their  country]  to  borrow  a  mourn.  Their  manner  of 
d^venng  an  oath  is  awful.  It  is  g^ven  on  the  buryin?  place  of 
their  ancestors,  the  form  nearly  this :  <<  If  what  I  now  declare  is  tru- 
ly and  really  so,  may  I  be  freed  and  cleared  from  my  oath.  If  what 
1  assert  be  wittingly  false,  may  my  oath  be  the  cause  of  my  destruc- 
tion." The  inland  people  keep  laid  up  in  their  houses  certain  xAA 
reliques  which  .they  produce  when  an  oath  is  to  be  taken,  and  it  of* 
ten  happens  that  it  requires  two  or  three  days  to  get  the  swearing 
apparatus  Beady.  These  they  generally  dip  in  water,  which  the 
person,  who  swears,  drinks  o^,  after  he  has  pronounced  the  form  oi 
words  before-mentioned.  They  sometimes  swear  by  the  earth,  wish 
ing  it  may  never  produce  aught  for  their  nourishment  if  they  speak 
fidsely^ 

The  original  Sumatran  is  mild,  peaceable,  and  forbearing,  unless 
roused  by  provocation,  when  he  is  implacable  in  his  resentments.  He 
IS  temperate  and  sober,  equally  abstemious  in  meat  and  drink.  The 
Jiet  or  the  natives  is  mostly  vegetable ;  water  is  their  only  beverage; 
and  thouff h  they  will  kill  a  fowl  or  goat  for  a  stranger,  they  are 
rarely  guQty  of  that  extravagance  for  themselves-  .The  hospitality 
of  the  Sumatraus  is  extreme,  and  bounded  by  their  ability  alone. 
The  women  are  remarkably  affable,  modest,  guarded  in  their  expres- 
sions, courteous  in  their  behaviour,  grave  in  their  deportment ;  sel- 
dom excited  to  laughter,  and  patient  to  a  great  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  litigious,  indolent,  addict^  to  gaming,  dishonest  in 
their  dealings  with  strangers,  regardless  of  the  truth,  servile  in  their 
persons,  dirty  in  their  apparel,  which  they  never  wash. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Sumatrans,  is  scarcely  now  to  be  traced ; 
uid,  of  the  present  nace  of  inhabitants,  those  who  have  not  been  ini- 
tiated in  the  principles  of  Mahometanism,  regard  those  who  have,  as 
pek*8ons  advanced  in  knowledge  beyond  themselves.  If,  by  religion, 
says  Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  excellent  history  of  this  country,  is  meant 
a  public  or  private  worship  of  any  kind ;  if  prayers,  processions, 
meetings,  or  priests,  be  necessary  to  constitute  it,  these  people 
cannot  even  be  termed  Pagans,  if'  by  that  term  a  mistaken  kind  of 
worship  be  conveyed.  They  neither  worship  God,  devil,  nor  idol. 
They  have,  however,  some  confused  notion  of  a  species  of  superior 
beings,  who  have  the  power  of  rendering  themselves  visible  or  iih 
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risible  fit  pkftsnre,  whose  wrath  they  deprecate,  in  the  pcrsuanoo 
that  they  possess  the  faculty  of  doing  them  g-ood  or  evil. 

They  have  no  word  in  their  language  to  express  the  person  of  God, 
except  the  Allah  of  the  Malays  ;  yet  when  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  assert  that  their  ancestors  had  a  knowledge  of  a  deity, 
though  they  have  never  employed  their  tlioughts  about  him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Sumatrans  is  very  limited*  Some  of  them 
can  carry  their  arithmetical  operations  as  far  as  division.  The  gene- 
ral method  oif  counting  any  large  number  of  articles  is  to  put  aside 
<»Lch  tenth,  and  afterwards  each  hundredth  piece.  They  make  use 
of  knots  tied  in  a  string,  to  assist  their  memory  at  any  distance  of 
time.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  geography.  They  do  not  know 
that  their  country  is  an  island,  nor  have  they  a  name  for  it.  Habit 
makes  them  expert  in  travelling  through  the  weeds  ;  and  they  esti- 
mate the  distance  of  places  from  ea.^h  other  by  the  time  the  journey 
takes  in  travelling  it.  They  divide  the  year  into  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  davs,  but  they  correct  the  error  which  this  mode  of  compu- 
tation would  occasion,  by  counting  the  number  of  their  years  from 
the  number  of  their  crops  of  grain. 

.Nicobar  Islttnds.*  « 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Mcobar  and  Andaman  islands  are,  in  their 
persons,  much  like  the  Sumatrans;  they  have  been  accused  of  cani- 
oalism,  which  is  without  foundation  ;  so  far  from  eating  their  own 
species,  they  scarcely  eat  any  flesh  at  all.  They  live  chiefly  on  fish 
and  fruits.  Their  houses  are  built  in  clusters,  each  consisting  of 
five  or  six  erected  on  bamboo  pillars,  eight  or  nine  feet  above  the 
eround,  and  covered  with  palm  branches.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  are  said  to  worship  the  moon. 

Island  of  Java, 

Java  is  a  larg'e  island  lying  S.  W.  of  Sumatra,  between  6**  and  9* 
S.  latitude.  It  IS  64S  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  the  area  is  esti* 
mated  at  52,000  square  miles. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  4,230,000. 

The  length  of  Java,  in  a  straight  line  drawn  between  its  extreme 
points,  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  geographical  miles:  its 
oreadth  varies  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  to  forty-eight 
miles. 

Numerous  small  islands  are  scattered  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
particularly  along  the  northern  coast,  and  contribute,  with  the  pro- 
lecting  points  and  headlands  enclosing  the  difiierent  bays,  to  form 
narbours  of  various  capacities.  The  most  important  of  these  islands 
is  that  of  Madura,  which  is  separated  from  the  main  land  of  Java 
by  a  strait  in  one  part  not  more  than  a  mile  broad,  and  serves  to  form 
the  important  harbour  of  Surabaya. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  intenor  of  the  country,  the  stranger 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  bold  outline  and  prominent  features 
of  its  scenery.  An  uninterrupted  series  or  range  of  large  moun- 
tains, varying  in  their  elevation  above  the  sea  from  five  to  eleven, 
and  even  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  exhibiting,  by  their  round  base 
or  pointed  tops,  their  volcanic  origin,  extend  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  island. 

♦  tiie  N.  of  Sumatra  and  W,  of  Siam.— P. 
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The  several  larg^e  mountains  comprised  in  (his  series,  and  which 
are  in  number  thirt3r-eight,  though  different  from  each  other  in  ex- 
ternal figure,  agree  in  the  general  attributes  of  volcanoes^  haying  a 
broad  base  gradually  verging  towards  the  summit  in  the  form  of  a 
cone. 

The  general  aspect  of  Java,  says  the  enlightened  Governor  Raf 
fles,  in  his  valuable  history  of  this  island,  on  the  northern  coast,  is 
low ;  in  many  places  swampy  and  overgrown  with  mangrove  trees 
and  bushes,  particularly  towards  the  west  The  southern  coast,  on 
the  contrary,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  rocks  and  clifis, 
which  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable  height.  In  tiie  interior, 
stupendous  mountains  stretch  longitudinally  throughout  the  island; 
whde  others  of  an  inferior  elevation,  and  innumerable  ranges  of  hills 
running  in  various  directions,  serve  to  form  and  confine  plains  and 
valUes  of  various  elevations  and  extent.  On  the  northern  side,' the 
ascent  is  in  general  very  gradual,  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  immedi- 
ate base  of  me  mountains ;  particularly  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
.  island,  where  it  has  the  ^^atest  breadm,  and  where  the  mountains 
are  situated  far  inland.  In  approaching  the  mountains,  which  lie  at 
the  back  of  Batavia,  there  is  a  g^radual,  but  sdmost  imperceptible 
acclivity  for  about  forty  miles.  In  other  parts,  where  the  mountains 
and  hiHs  approach  nearer  to  the  coast,  the  ascent  is  of  course  more 
abrupt,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Samarang. 

Although  the  northern  coast  is  in  many  parts  flat  and  uninteresting, 
the  interior  and  southern  provinces,  from  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  romantic  and  highly 
diversified  in  the  world ;  uniting  all  the  rich  and  magnificent  scenery, 
which  waving  forests,  never-failing  streams,  and  constant  verdure, 
can  present,  heightened  by  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  glowing  tints 
of  a  tropical  sun.. 

Quitting  the  low  coast  of  the  north,  in  many  parts  unhealthy,  the 
traveller  can  hardljr  advance  five  miles  inland  without  feeling  a  sen- 
sible improvement  in  the  atmosphere  and  climate.  As  he  proceeds, 
at  every  step  he  breathes  a  purer  air,  and  surveys  a  brighter  scene. 
At  length  he  reaches  the  high  lands.  Here  the  boldest  forms  of  na- 
ture are  tempered  by  the  rural  arts  of  man  :  stupendous  mountains 
clothed  with  abundant  harvest,  impetuous  cataracts  tamed  to  the 
peasant's  will.  Here  is  perpetual  verdure;  here  are  tints  of  the 
brightest  hue.  In  the  hottest  season,  the  air  retains  its  freshness ;  in 
the  driest,  the  innumerable  rills  and  rivulets  preserve  much  of  their 
water.  This  tiie  mountain  farmer  directs  in  endless  conduits  and 
canals  to  irrigate  the  land,  which  he  has  laid  out  in  terraces  for  its 
reception;  it  then  descends  to  the  plains,  and  spreads  fertility 
wherever  it  flows,  till  at  last,  by  numerous  outlets,  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea. 

The  seasons,  in 'all  the  countries  situated  within  about  ten  degrees 
of  the  equator,  agree  in  this :  that,  as  one  eternal  summer  prevails, 
they  are  not  distinguished  as  hot  or  cold,  but  as  wet  and  dry.  In  Ja- 
va, the  seasons  depend  upon  the  periodicsd  winds.  The  penod  of  the 
setting  in  of  these  winds  is  not  determined  within  a  few  weeks ;  but 
generally  the  westerly  winds,  which  are  always  attended  with  rain, 
are  fdt  in  October,  become  more  steady  in  November  and  December, 
and  gpradually  subside,  till  in  March  or  April  they  are  succeeded  by 
die  easterly  winds  and  fair  weather,  which  continue  for  the  remaining 
half  year.  The  heaviest  rains  are  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  and  the  driest  weather  is  in  July  and  August ;  at  which  lat- 
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tef  period,  ilso,  the  nights  are  coldest  and  the  da^  hotlsat  The 
ireafHer  is  most  unsettled  when  the  season  b  changing*,  paitieolarljiF 
At  the  hrst  settmg  in  of  the  westerly  winds ;  bat  those  violent  aUnrms 
6nd  hurricanes,  which  are  so  often  felt  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
higher  latitudes,  are  here  unknown.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
da^^s  at  these  periods,  or  when  the  westerly  winds  are  at  their  height, 
Tesseis  of  any  descriptiod  may  ride  in  safety,  in  most  of  the  bays  along^ 
the  northern  coast  of  the  idand ;  and  on  shore  the  wind  is  never  <o 
violent  as  to  do  damage.  Thunder  storms  are,  however,  fhequeat, 
and  the  lightning  is  extremely  vivid.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hilb^  and 
elsewhere,  during  the  dry  season,  seldom  a  day  passes  without  thunder 
and  lightnings;  and,  although  these  grand  exhibitions  of  natarecmiise 
less  comitemation  in  general  within  the  tropics  tiian  beyond  them,  it 
eannot  be  denied  that  they  are  destructive  of  many  lives.    £arth<« 

Slakes  are  to  be  exnected  in  a  volcanic  country,  and  are  frequent  in 
e  vicinity  of  the  volcanoes ;  but  the  European  towns  have  neve*  ni»> 
tained  any  serious  injury  from  them. 

With  ttie  exception  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  and  some  parts  of  tba 
northern  coast,  the  island  of  Java  stands  on  a  level,  in  pant  of  aalv* 
britY,  with  the  healUiiest  parts  of  India,  or  of  «my  tropical  conntry 
m  the  world. 

'  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  Java  has  to  boast  this  genefid  cha* 
racter  of  high  salubrity,  comparatively  with  other  tropi«d  climates, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  some  spots  upon  it  which  are  de* 
cidedly  unhealthy.  These  are  to  be  found  along  the  iafr  swampy 
marshes  of  the  northern  coast,  which  are  mostly  recent  enoroacn 
ment&  upon  the  sea*:  the  principal  of  these  is  Batavia,  the  long  estn* 
blished  capital  of  the' Dutch  eastern  empire. 
^  The  climate  of  this  city  has  ever  been  considered  as  one  oi  the 
most  baneful  in  the  world.  It  has  even  been  designated  tfae-store* 
house  of  disease;  with  how  much  justice,  is  too  wmull;^  demonstrst- 
ed  by  the  writings  of  those  visiters  who  have  survived  its  perib,  ^^ 
the  records  of  the  Dutch  East^India  Company  itself  :  if  we  nay  ctre- 
dit  Raynal,  there  perished  between  the  years  1714  and  1776,  m  tha 
hospitals  of  Batavia,  above  eighty-seven  thousand  sailors  and  nddien; 

Between  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea*sbore,  Java^nmrbe 
considered  as  possessing  at  least  six  distinct  climates,  each  fitmiittiBg 
a  copious  indigenous  botany;  while  the  productions  of^revyrenon 
in  the  world  may  find  a  congenial  spot  somewhere  in  the  idand.  ve» 
getable  productions,  which  contribute  to  the  foedand  sustenance  of 
man,  are  found  in  great  variety.  Of  tiiese  the  most  important  isrie^ 
which  forms  the  staple  graiti  of  the  country,  and  of  which  there  are 
npwards  of  a  hundred  varieties.  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  ranks  next, 
and  is  principally  cultivated  in  the  higher  regions,  or  in  those  trecti 
where  the  soil  is  unfavourable  to  the  rice  cultivation.  i 

Besides  the  cocoa-nut,  and  other  productions  more]|eneraUy  known, 
there  are  many  trees  growing  spontaneously,  of  which  the  seeds  and 
kernels  are  used  as  food.  The  bread-fruit  tree  grows  in  Java,  end 
is  of  the  fame  species  (although  infecior  in  (quality)  with  that  of  the 
South-sea  Islands :  but  the  fruit  is  comparatively  very  little  esteem^ 
ed  or  employed  as  an  article  of  food. 

A  gross  imposition  has  been  practised  on  the  people  of  Europe,  by 
a  romance  on  the  subject  of  the  upcu^  or  celebrated  poison-tree  ot 
Java,  a  regular  series  of  experiments  has  now  been  instituted,  bodi 
in  France  and  in  England,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  poCencT  of 
the  poison. 
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Although  the  acocmoi  published  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ■tiwftfiiin 
of  the  poison-tree,  to  its  effect  on  the  surroonding  country,  and  <be 
application  said  to  hare  been  made  of  Ibeupais  on  criminals  inr;diff<Mr- 
ent  parts  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  poisoneas 
substance  itself,  and  its  mode  of  collection,  are  demonstrated  to  be 
ao  extravagant  forgery ; — ^the  existence  of  a  tree  in  Java,  from  the 
si^  of  which  a  poison  is  prepared,  equal  in  fatality,  when  thrown  into 
the  circulation,  to  the  strongest  animal  poisons  hitherto  known,  is  a 
(act.  The  tree  which  produces  this  poison  is  the  ancbar,  one  of  tbe 
largest  trees  in  the  forests  of  Java.  The  stem  is  cylindriGal,  per- 
pendicular, and  rises  completely  naked  to  the  height  of  sixty,  seven- 
ty, or  eiffhty  feet  Near  the  surface  of  the  nound,  it  spK^ds  ob- 
hquelv,  dividing  into  numerous  broad  appendages  or  wings,  much 
like  the  canarinm  commune  (the  canaiy  tree,]  and  several  other  of 
our  large  forest  trees.  It  is  covered  with  a  whitish  bark,  slightly 
bunting  in  longitudinal  furrows.  Near  the  ground  this  bark  is,  in 
old  trees,  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and,  upon  being  wounded, 
yifllda  plentifully  the  milky  juice  from  which  the  celebrated  poison 
18  prepared.  A  puncture  or  incision  beins'  made  into  the  tiee,  th^ 
juice  or  sap  appears  oozing  out,  of  a  yeUowish  colour  (somewhat 
frothy)  from  old,  paler,  or  nearly  white  from  young  ones;  exposed 
to  the  air,  its  surface  becomes  brown.  The  consistence  very-  much 
resembles  milk ;  it  is  more  thick  and  viscid.  This  sap  is  contained  lu 
the  true  bark  (or  cortex,)  which  when  punctured,  yields  a  consi^N 
uble  quantity,  so  that  in  a  short  time  a  cup-full  may  be  collected  ftoA 
a  laige  tree.  The  inner  bark  (or  liber)  is  of  a  close,  fibrous  textui«, 
like  Siat  of  the  moras  papyrifera,  and,  when  separated  from  the  other 
bark,  and  cleansed  from  the  adhering  particles,  resembles  a  coarse 
piece  of  linen.  It  has  been  worked  into  ropes,  which  are  TefT  strong ; 
aund  the  poorer  class  of  the  people  employ  the  inner  bark  of  w 
younger  trees,  which  is  moro  easily  prepared,  for  the  purpose  ef 
making  a  coarse  stuff  which  they  wear  in  working  fields.      •      -  >• 

Whatever  o{>inion  may  be  formed  on  the  identity  of  the  tribev  iQ- 
kabitinr  these  iriands  and  the  ndghbouring  peninsula,  the  striking 
nsembuoice  in  person,  feature,  language,  and  customs,  whioh  pre- 
vails throughout  the  whole  Archipelago,  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
its  original  population  issued  from  the  same  souroe,  and  that  (he  ^ 
enlianties  iriiich  ^ting^uish  the  different  nations  and  communities 
into  which  it  is  at  present  distributed,  are  the  rosult  of  a  long  sepa^ 
ration,  local  circumstances,  and  the  intercourse  of  foreign  traders, 
•minants,  or  settlers.  The  Javans  on  the  contrary,  are  an  agricul- 
ture race,  attached  to  the  soil,  of  quiet  habits  and  contented  dispo- 
■tipns,  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  navigation  and  foreign 
trade,  and  little  inclined  to  engage  in  either. 

The  inhabitants  of  Java  and  Madura  aro  in  stature  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  though  not  so  short  as  the  Buns,  and  many  of  the 
ether  islanders.  They  are,  upim  tiie  whole,  weU  shaped,  though  less 
remarkably  so  th<ui  the  Malayus,  and  erect  in  their  figures.  Their 
limbs  are  slender,  and  the  wnsU  and  ankles  particularly  small.  In 
general,  they  allow  the  body  £o  retain  its  natural  shape.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  observation  are,  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  gpnowth, 
er  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  waist,  by  compressing  it  into  the  narrow- 
est limits ;  and  the  practice,  still  more  injurious  to  female  elegance^ 
ef  drawing  too  tighuy  that  part  of  the  dress  wiiich  covers  the  bosonfe 
IMBraitty  i&  very  rare  among  them.  The  forehead  is  high,  the  ere- 
hrawB  well  marked  and  distant  firom  the  eyes,  which  are  sonewfial 
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JH)  Iikdyju^  Arekipehgo. 

Chmeae,  or  nther  Tartar,  in  the  fonnation  of  (he  inner  ang-ie.  The 
cokmr  of  the  eye  is  dark ;  the  nose  small  and  somewhat  flat,  bat  left* 
so  than  that  of  the  islanders  in  g'eneraL  The  moutli  is  well  formed, 
but  Uie  lips  are  lai^. 

Of  the  Spice  Islands^ 

The  Moluccas  include  all  the  islands  between  New  Guinea  and 
Celebes.  They  belong  to  the  Dutch,  and  are  celebrated,  as  thei^ 
name  indicates,  for  the  richest  spices. 

It  is  not  ccprtain  by  what  means  the  Molucca  islands  were  peopled ; 
but  they  evidently  deriye  their  laws  from  the  Malays.  Their  Ian* 
fraage,  manners,  and  customs,  are  very  sWnilar  to  those  of  the  Malays. 
The  natives  are,  in  general,  cowardly,  slothfal,  cruel,  and  ferocious 
The  savageness  of  their  manners  is  a  consequence  of  that  wandering 
and  solitary  life,  which  they  lead  in  the  woods,  for  the  purpose  o< 
escaping  irom  the  Dutch.  Their  r^igion  is  a  cormpted  kind  of 
Mahometanism. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ternate,  which  is  the  pvincipral  of  the  Mo- 
lucsca  islands,  have  a  very  simple  method  of  worshipping  the  Deity. 
No  one,  not  even  the  priests,  are  permitted  to  speak  of  religion. 
They  have  only  one  temple,  the  law  prohibits  more.  There  are 
neitner  altars,  statues,  nor  images.  A  hundred  priests  serve  in  the 
temple,  but  they  neither  sing  nor  speak,  but  in  sUemn  silence  point 
with  the  finger  towards  a  pyramid,  upon  which  are  written  these 
words :  '^  Mortals,  adore  your  God,  love  your  brethren,  and  maka 
jourselves  useful  to  your  country." 

Indian  Archipelago, 

All  the  civilized  nations  of  the  Archipelago,  observes  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, have  long  passed  that  stage  of  society  in  which  the  chase  is  pur- 
sued fifr  subsistence.  From  &e  circumstances  of  the  country,  the 
probability  indeed  is  that  the  progress  towards  civilization  was  not  in 
general  from  the  hunter  state,  but  from  that  of  the  fishermen.  Some 
of  the  more  abject  tribes  of  savages  however,  confined  to  the  moun- 
tains and  forests  of  the  interior,  while  the  fisheries  of  the  coasts  and 
rivers  are  in  the  occupation  of  powerful  enemies,  pursue  the  chase  as 
the  principal  means  of  subsistence.  The  negro  races,  which  inhabit 
the  mterior  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  hunt  the  deer,  the  hog,  the 
monkey,  and  all  the  animals  of  the  forest,  as  tlie  chief  means  of  live- 
lihood, and  use  poisoned  arrows  to  destroy  their  game. 

Celebes,  sometimes  called  Macassar,  is  a  large  island  intersected 
by  the  equator,  and  lying  east  of  Borneo,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  sti^its  of  Macassar.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  90,000  square  miles. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  the  Celebes  or  Macassar  island  are  an  inge- 
nious people,  and  seem  to  be  actuated  by  more  refined  sentiments 
of  honour  and  friendship,  than  are  usually  met  with  among  those  who 
have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  The  men  are 
oourageous  and  warlike,  the  women  remarkably  chaste. 

Toung  men  of  condition  are  taught  to  ride,  handle  the  scimitar, 
and  to  blow  little  poisoned  darts  through  a  tube  of  about  six  feet  long. 
The  natives  formerly  acknowledged  no  other  gods  but  the  sun  and 
moon,  to  which  they  sacrificed  in  the  public  squares,  having  no  ma- 
terials which  they  thought  valuable  enough  to  be  employed  in  raising 
limples.  On  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  Christians  and  Mabomet- 
«m»  these  people  were  terrified,  since  both  parties  threatened  them 
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with  eternal  pnnishment,  if  Uie;^  did  not  yield  to  their  doctnnet. 
Concluding'  that  one  of  these  rcUgions  was  true,  the  principal  king 
of  the  country  convened  a  general  assembly,  and  entreated  that  the 
divine  power  might  be  manifested  in  support  of  the  true  apostles, 
making  use  of  the  following  prayer :  *'  The  winds  and  the  waves  are 
the  ministers  of  thy  power,  let  them  be  the  signal  of  thy  will. — J 
shall  acknowledge,  as  the  depositaries  of  the  oracles,  the  ministers 
of  either  religion,  whom  thou  shalt  cause  the  first  to  arrive  in  our 
harbours." 

The  missionaries  of  the  Alcoran  were  the  most  active ;  and  the 
sovereign  and  his  people  were  circumcised  :  the  other  paurts  of  the 
island  followed  their  example. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Banda  islands,  though  styled  kings,  possess  only 
a  limited  authority,  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  people,  who  are 
temperate,  indejpendent,  and  averse  to  labour.  They  live  on  the 
pulp  and  milk  oi  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  meal  of  sago ;  uieir  only  em-, 
ployment  is  hunting  and  fishing.  They  eat  the  sago  diluted  with 
water,  and,  from  a  principle  of  humanity,  reserve  the  finest  part  for 
the  aged  and  infirm. 

Of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

These  islands  lie  N.  E.  of  Borneo,  and  stretch  from  5^  to  20°  N 
latitude.    They  are  more  than  1200  in  number,  and  belong  chiefly 
to  the  Spaniards.     The  population  is  estimated  at  3,000,000,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  subject  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  Philippine  islands  are  said  to  be  about  eleven  hundred  in  num- 
ber^ some  of  them  of  considerable  ma^itude ;  the  principal  are  Ma- 
nilla or  Luconia  to  the  north,  and  Mmdanao  to  the  south ;  of  these 
we  shall  give  some  account. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Manilla  are  of  Chinese  extrac- 
tion, intermixed  with  a  number  of  blacks.  The  latter  are  probably 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Besides  these  are  the  Pinta- 
does,  so  called  from  the  custom  which  prevails  among  them  of  paint- 
•  ing  tiieir  bodies.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  live  on  the  sea-coast, 
feed  chiefly  on  rice  and  fish,  while  the  mountaineers  subsist  on  the 
flesh  they  take  in  hunting,  and  the  fruits  which  grow  spontaneously 
bi  great  variety  and  plenty ;  their  drink  is  water,  which  they  com- 
monly use  warm.  They  practise  cold  bathing  twice  a  dav,  either  for 
health  or  recreation ;  and  their  diversions  consist  of  rude  pla^s,  or 
of  rustic  dances  and  mock  fights,  in  which  they  exhibit  striking 
proofs  of  agility ;  their  chief  delight  is  in  cock  fighting. 

Th^  purchase  their  wives,  and  the  marriage  is  performed  by  a 
priestess,  who  sacrifices  some  animal  on  the  occasion,  after  which  the 
bride  is  conducted  home,  and  the  ceremony  concludes  with  an  en- 
tertainment They  generally  marry  with  their  own  tribe,  and  with 
near  relations.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  restricted  to  one  wife,  while 
otiiers  admit  of  plurality  of  wives,  and  divorces  for  reasonable  causes. 
Their  fuceral  ceremonies  are  like  those  of  the  Chinese. 

Mindanao  is  inhabited  by  people  of  different  nations,  but  the  Ma- 
liometan»  who  occupy  the  sea-coast  are  the  most  numerous,  whose 
sovereign  is  styled  the  Sultan  of  Mindanao,  and  is  despotic,  but  poor, 
though  he  has  the  power  of  commanding  every  subject's  purse  at  his 
pleasure.  When  he  goes  abroad,  it  is  on  a  litter  carried  upon  four 
men's  shoulders,  attended  by  a  guard  of  eight  or  ten  men.  Some- 
times he  takes  his  pleasure  upon  the  water  in  a  vessel  divided  into 
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three  apartmeuts :  m  one  he  reposes  himselfon  a  carpet  and  pUlowH; 
his  w^omen  attend  in  tlie  second  ;  and  in  tiie  third,  servants  wait  with 
tobacco  and  betel.  Every  Friday  tlie  Sultan  goes  twice  to  the 
mosque,  in  which  there  is  a  great  drum,  with  only  one  bead,  which  is 
struck  with  a  lar^e  stick,  knobbed  at  the  end  with  cotton,  at  twelve^ 
three,  six,  and  nine  of  the  clock,  by  day  and  night,  and  this  senres 
instead  .of  a  time  piece.  The  children  are  not  circumcised  till  thef 
are  eleren  or  twelve  years  of  age,  when  it  is  done  with  great  solem 
nity  by  a  Mahometan  priest.  In  August,  they  keep  a  festival  be 
l^nnin^  at  one  new  moon  and  continuing  till  tliey  see  the  next .  dur 
ing  this  period  they  fasi  every  day,  employ  an  heur  in  the  evening 
at  prayer,  and  then  go  to  supper. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  both  in  the  Philippines  and  Jjol 
drone  islands  worship  one  supreme  God  and  their  ancestors ;  paj> 
in^  their  adorations  likewise  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  almost  evei^ 
object  whether  animate  or  inanimate.  One  kind  of  tree  they  reckon 
it  sacrilege  to  cut  down,  believing  that  some  of  the  souls  of  theii 
friends  may  reside  in  it,  to  wound  which  would  be  the  height  of  im 
piety.  Instead  of  temples,  they  place  their  idols  in  caves,  in  which 
they  offer  their  sacrifices.  Some  beautiful  virgin  first  wounds  the 
victim  witli  a  spear,  afterwards  the  priests  despatch  the  animal,  and 
having  dressed  the  meat,  all  join  in  the  festival.  They  are  remark- 
ably observant  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  so  extremely  super- 
stitious, that  if  certain  animals  cross  the  way  when  they  are  going 
upon  any  business  they  immediately  return  home  and  go  out  no 
more  that  day. 

Of  Formosa,* 

Of  thejsland  of  Formosa,  which  has  received  its  name  from  its 
extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility,  we  have  little  to  observe.  The 
inhabitants  appear,  from  their  manners  and  customs,  to  be  descend- 
ed from  the  Tartars  in  the  northern  regions  of  Asia.  They  live  by 
fishing  and  hunting,  wear  but  little  clothing,  are  an  inoffensive,  dis- 
interested, and  benevolent  people ;  an^  possess  great  pority  of 
manners.  * 

The  manners  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  very 
much  resemble  the  Japanese;  they  are  revengeful,  and  fickle  in 
their  dispositions ;  extremely  fond  of  dancing,  racing,  and  wrestliiijf . 
They  are  in  general  long-lived,  and  very  fat,  although  they  subsist 
only  upon  a  vegetable  diet. 

The  Ladronee* 

Thk  Ladrones  are  1 6  in  number,  and  lie  north  of  the  Carolines, 
between  13°  and  20°  N.  latitude. 

The  natives  of  the  Ladrones  have  shown  their  ingenuity  in-the  con- 
struction of  their  flying  proaa^  which  are  the  only  vessels  they  em 
ploy,  and  are  said  to  be  capable  of  running  twentj'  miles  an  hour  be- 
H)re  the  wind.  The  construction  of  these  vessels  is  very  singular  ■ 
the  head  and  stern  are  exactly  alike,  but  their  sides  are  different,  the 
one  being  adapted  to  the  lee  side,  and  the  other  to  the  windw  irdside. 
They  are  capable  of  carrying  six  or  seven  Indians,  one  rf  whom 
steers,  the  rest  are  employed  m  managing  the  sails,  or  heaving  ont 
the  water  that  is  accidentally  taken  in. 

*  Situated  off  the  S.  E.  coast  of  China.— P 
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The  Pelew  Ulands. 

TossE  islands,  about  18  in  number,  lie  east  of  the  Philippines^  near 
latitude  8^  N.  and  longitude  134°  £. 

The  Pele\¥  Islands  are  situated  several  degrees  south  of  the  Lax 
drones,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  in  general  above  the  middle 
stature^  have  long  hair,  are  stout,  and  of  a  deep  copper  colour ;  the 
men  go  entirely  naked,  and  tlie  women  wear  only  aprons  about  their 
waist,  eight  or  nine  inches  deep.  Both  sexes  are  tatooed  ^t  an  earlj 
period  of  their  lives.  Their  manners  are  delicate  and  obliging; 
though  rude  and  uncivilized,  they  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  the  rules 
of  decorum  and  chastity.  The  men  have  their  left  ear  bored,  and 
the  women  both.  They  wear  a  particular  leaf,  and  at  times  an  orna- 
ment of  shell  in  the  perforated  ear*  Their  noses  are  also  omanlent- 
ed  with  a  flower  or  sweet  shrub,  struck  through  the  cartilage  be- 
tween the  nostrils. 

Their  government  is  monarchical ;  the  king  has  the  right  of  creat- 
ing nobles,  called  rupacks  or  chiefs,  and  of  conferrinp^  a  distinction 
apon  those  who  have  merited  honour ;  this'  distinction  is  the  privil^^ 
01  wearing  a  bone  on  the  arm,  with  which  our  countryman,  Csmtam 
WiUoD,  w;^  invested,  when  the  king  told  him,  ^<  the  bone  should  be 
rubbed  bright  eveiy  day  and  preserved  as  a  testimony  of  the  rank  he 
held  among  them;  that  this  mark  of  digqity  must  on  every  occasion 
be  valiantly  defended,  nor  fiuflered  to  be  torn  from  his  arm,  but  with 
the  loss  of  life." 

The  method  of  building  in  the  Pelew  islands  '!oes  not  differ  much 
from  tho^e  modes  which  have  been  already  described.  Their  canoes 
are  extremely  neat,  made  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  ornamented 
with  shells,  and  coloured  over  with  a  red  substance  resembling  paint 
Their  domestic  implements  are  few  and  simple;  their  knives  sire 
made  from  the  shells  of  fishes ;  their  drinking  cups  from  •ocoa  shells 
polished  with  great  art.  They  are,  in  general,  an  active,  laborious 
set  of  people,  possessing  the  greatest  resolution  in  cases  of  danger, 
patience  under  misfortunes^  and  resignation  in  death.  Fencing  tneir 
plantations,  cultivating  their  land,  building  houses  and  canoes,  mak- 
ing and  repairing  their  fishing  tackle,  forming  domestic  utensils 
and  warlike  weapons,  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  routine  of  their 
avocations.  Idleness,  is .  tolerated  in  none  ;  the  women  and  nobles 
are  as  laborious  as  the  common  subjects.  The  king  was  the  most 
skilful  maker  of  hatchets  in  the  island. 

That  sort  of  attention  paid  by  the  men  of  Pelew  to  their  wives,  is 
very  uncommon  among  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  globe.  Their 
marriages  consist  in  a  solemn  contract,  without  any  ceremony,  but 
they  are  strictly  faithful  to  one  another,  and  decency  is  unifermly 
supported.  A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed;  men  in  general  may 
have  two,  a  rupack  three,  and  the  king  ifive.  They  name  their  chil- 
dren without  any  ceremony,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom. 

Fish  is  their  principal  food  :  they  rise  very  earljr  in  the  morning, 
and  their  first  business  is  to  bathe,  for  which  particular  places  are 
appointed,  and  a  man  dares  not  approach  the  women's  bathing-places, 
without  previously  giving  a  particular  halloo,  of  which,  if  no  notice 
be  taken,  he  may  proceed,  but  if  they  halloo  in  return,  he  must  im- 
mediately retire. 

The  method  of  singing  in  these  islands  is,  that  when  any  number 
of  people  are  assembled,  a  chief  gives  out  a  line,  which  is  taken  up 
and  repeated,  and  others  complete  the  verse,  and  so  they  continue 
singing  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.    A  festival  is  thus  deacrib- 
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eel :  fhcnr  ornamented  themselves  with  plaintain  leaves,  nicdy  pared 
into  strips,  like  ribands,  then  forming  themselves  into  circles,  one 
within  another,  an  elderly  person  began  a  son^,  or  long  sentence,  and 
on  his  coming  to  the  end  or  it,  all  the  dancers  joined  in  concert,  danc- 
ing along  at  the  same  time ;  then  a  new  sentence  was  pronounced 
mod  danced  to,  which  continued  tiU  every  one  had  sung,  and  his 
Terse  had  been  danced.  Their  manner  of  dancing  does  not  consist 
MO  much  in  caperiop^  and  leaping,  or  other  feats  of  ajg^ility,  as  a  cer- 
tain method  >or  rechning  their  bodies,  and  yet  preserving  the  balance. 
Daring  the  dance,  sweet  drink  was  handed  about,  and  when  it  was 
finished,  an  elegant  supper  was  brought  in. 

From  the  most  diligent  observation,  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Felew  beheve  in  a  Supreme  Being,  ana  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  they  have  few  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
They  think  wicked  men  at  death  are  confined  to  the  earth,  but  et>od 
people  grow  beautiful,  and  ascend  into  the  sky.  They  have  me&odf 
of  mvination,  by  which  they  judge  of  the  success  of  any  future  pro- 
ject 

The  funeral  of  a  young  man,  slain  in  battle,  was  witnessed  by  some 
of  Captain  Wilson's  men.  A  great  number  of  natives,  with  the  king 
at  their  head,  walked  in  procession  to  a  large  pavement,  where  the 
king  seated  himself,  and  tue  crowd  surrounded  him.  Those  who  bore 
the  corpse  moved  slowly  on  before  the  king,  who  addressed  them  in 
a  speecn,  recapitulating  the  qualifications  of  the  deceased. 

This  eulogium  he  delivered  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  respect- 
ful silence  of  all  around  him,  added  a  de&^ree  of  afiecting  g^randeur 
to  the  scene.  The  body  was  then  carried  to  the  g^ve,  attended  by 
women  only ;  and  one  woman,  upon  the  approach  of  the  corpse,  {pot 
oat  of  the  grave,  who  had,  probaoly,  been  examim'ng  if  every  thing 
was  right. 

The  last  offices  they  always  commit  to  the  women,  as  the  men,  who 
are  nearly  interested,  or  relations,  might  be  led  to  discover  some  ex 
tenor  marks  of  grie(  which  would  be  considered  as  derc^tory  to 
the  lignity  of  the  male  sex.    As  soon  as  the  body  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  the  women  set  up  loud  lamentations. 

The  Uland  of  Loochoo, 

The  island  of  Loochoo  is  about  sixty  mUes  long  and  twenty  broad , 
lying  in  latitude  26®  N.,  longitude  128®  £.  It  is  the  princimd  island 
of  a  group  of  thirty-six,  subject  to  the  same  monarch,  and  tne  seat  of 
the  government  The  natives  trace  their  history  back  to  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  Christian  eia;  but  their  first  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  when  their  accounts  became  fully  corro- 
borated and  undisputed,  was  about  the  year  605,  when  fhey  were  in- 
vaded by  China,  who  found  them  at  that  time — a  time  when  England 
and  the  rreater  part  of  Europe  were  immersed  in  barbarism— the 
same  kind  of  people  they  are  at  the  present  day. 

The  dress  of  these  people  is  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  as  it 
is  for  its  elegance.  The  hair,  which  is  of  a  flossy  black,  (being  anoint- 
ed with  an  oleaginous  substance,  obtained  from  the  leaf  of  a  tree,)  is 
turned  up  from  before,  from  behind,  and  on  both  sides,  to  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  there  tied  close  down ;  great  care  being  taken  that 
all  should  be  perfectly  smooth ;  and  the  part  of  the  hair  beyond  the 
fastening,  or  string,  being  now  twisted  into  a  neat  little  top-knot,  in 
llicre  retained  by  two  fasteners,  called  caroesashee  and  nsisashee,  made 
either  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  tba 
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r;  the  former  of  these  baying*  a  little  star  on  the  end  oi  it, 
which  points  fonrard.  This  mode  of  hair-dressing'  is  pratised  witli 
ihe  grraitest  uniformity,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  males, 
and  haa  a  very  pleasing  effect,  whether  viewed  singly,  or  when  they 
are  gathered  together.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  the  boys  are  entitled 
Co  the  usisashee,  and  at  fifteen  they  wear  both.  Except  those  m  of- 
fice, who  wear  only  a  cap  on  duty,  they  appear  to  have  no  covering 
for  the  head,  at  least  in  fine  weather.  Interiorly  they  wear  a  kind 
oi  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  drawers,  but  over  all  a  loose  robe,  with  wide 
sleeves,  and  a  broad  sash  round  their  middle.  They  have  sandals  on 
tneir  feet,  neatly  formed  of  straw;  and  the  higher  orders^have  also 
wnite  gaiters,  coming  above  the  ankle.  The  quality  of  their  robes 
depends  on  that  of  the  individual. — The  superior  classes  wear  silk  of 
vanous  hues,  with  a  sash  of  contrasting  colour,  sometimes  inter- 
woven with  gold. — ^The  lower  orders  make  use  of  a  sort  of  cotton 
stuff,  generally  of  a  chestnut  colour,  and  sometimes  striped,  or  spot- 
ted, blue  and  white. 

There  are  nine,  ranks  of  grandees,  or  public  officers,  distinguished 
by  their  caps ;  of  which  we  observed  four.  The  highest  noticed 
was  worn  by  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  which  was  of  a  pink  co- 
lour, with  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  next  in  dignity  was  the  pur- 
ple ;  then  plain  yellow  ;  and  the  red  seemed  to  be  the  lowest. 

The  island  of  Loochoo  itself  is  situate  in  the  happiest  climate  of  the 
globe. — Refreshed  by  the  sea-breezes,  which,  from  its  ff'eographical 
position,  blow  over  it  at  every  period  of  the  yeir,  it  is  free  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  which  oppress  many  other  countries ; 
whilst  from  the  general  configuration  of  the  land,  oeing  more  adapt- 
ed to  the  production  of  rivers  and  streams,  than  of  bogs  and  manshes, 
one  gpneat  source  of  disease  in  the  warmer  latitudes  ha&  no  existence : 
and  the  people  seemed  to  enjoj'  robust  health,  for  we  observed  no 
diseased  objects,  nor  beg^rs  of  any  description  among  them. 

Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  all  her  gifts  to  Loochoo :  It  is  not 
merely,  as  might  be  expected,  the  country  of  the  orange  and  the 
lime ;  but  the  banyan  of  India,  and  the  Norwegpian  fir,  the  tea-plant, 
and  the  sug^r-cane,  all  flourish  together.  In  addition  to  many  good 
qualities,  not  often  found  combing,  this  island  can  also  boast  its  ri- 
vers and  secure  harbours ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  worthy,  a 
friendly,  and  a  happy  race  of  people.  . 

These  islanders  are  represented  by  Mr.  M'Leod  as  remarkable 
for  their  honesty  and  adherence  to  truth.  The  chiefs  inform€^d  n«, 
that  there  was  little  probability  of  their  stealing  any  thing ;  but,  as 
iron  implements  were  a  great  temptation,  they  begged  that  none 
might  be  left  carelessly  about.  Although,  however,  the  opportuni- 
ties were  numberless,  not  one  theft  occurred  during  the  whole  cf 
our  sojourn  among  them.  That  proud  and  haughty  feeling  of  na- 
tional superiority,  so  strongly  existing  among  tlie  common  class  of 
British  seamen,  was  here  completely  subdu^  by  the  gentle  man- 
ners and  kind  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants.  Although  intermixed, 
mod  <^ten  working  together,  not  a  single  quarrel  took  place  on  either 
rado  during  tlie  whole  of  our  stay ;  but  each  succeeding  day  added 
to  friendship  and  cordiality. 

JfeW'Holland, 

Tfl»  vast  island  of  New-Holland  lies  between  MP  3T  and  31P  8» 
bt  and  between  1 13^  and  153^  30"  east  long.    It  is  nearly  equad  in 
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eattsnt  to  4be  wMe  of  Europe.*  Its  eoast  was  &r8t  ^Morerod  liy 
D«ii  Pedro  de  Quiros,  who,  in  the  yesir  1609,  presented  Aerenll  aa«* 
morials  to  the  Spanish  court,  in  which  he  represented  it  as  pari  .^\a 
great  southern  continont.  Seven  jears  afterwards,  part  of  ths  west- 
em  coast  was  seen  by  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship,  the  Endraoht, 
and  which  has  g^\ren  name  to  a  portion  of  the  territory.  Other  navi- 
l^tors  have  successively  explored  di^erent  regions,  but  it  was  Dot 
till  1770,  that  Captain  Cook  discovered  the  eastern  coast,  andtlierefay 
ascertained  the  whole  of  New-Holland  to  be  an  island.  In  1786*  the 
British  Government  took  possession  of  a  part  of  that  coast,  at  abmit 
34  degrees  of  south  lat.  An  expedition  had  been  fitted  out,  and  a 
nurafa^r  of  men  of  war,  transports,  store-ships,  &c.  under  the  coft- 
duct  of  Captain  Phillips,  proceeded  to  found  a  colony  there.    Witli- 

■  out  entering  into  a  detail  of  its  progressive  improvements,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  geographic  situation  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
eastern  territory  with  respect  to  China  and  India,  offers  advantagea 
in  prospect  above  all  calculation,  and  it  appears,  from  the  ^test  ac- 
oounts,  that  the  colony  is  rising  rapidl}"^  into  a  more. prosperous  and 
thriving  state,  both  as  to  its  cultivation  and  political  importancse. 

The  throe  principal  towns  are  Sydney,  Paramatta,  and  liaw^ 

■  bury,  where  churches  or  edifices  have  been  built  or  appropriated, 
and  where  clergymen  reside  with  suitable  appointments.  In  1810, 
Sydney  district  contained  6158  inhabitants;  Paramatta  1807; 
Hawksbury  23^,  and  another  district,  named  Newcastle,  contain- 
ed about  lOO.f    The  number  of  animals  that  have  strayed  from  the 

.  settlements,  herds  of  black  cattle,  colts,  fillies,  mares  in  foal,  be- 
sides goats  and  deer,  are  multiplying  in  the  woods,  to  a  boundleaa 
extent.    The  climate  is  highly  salubrious. 

There  are  out-settlements,  such  as  Port  Dalrymple,  and  Hobart'a 
Town,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  the  southernmost  point  of  New- 
Holland,  which  are  represented  as  enjoying  a  purer  climate,  and 
more  productive  soil  than  New  South  Wales.  The  c<^ny  on  Nor- 
folk island  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  more  diminutive  and  slighter  made 
tiian  the  Europeans.  Instances  of  natural  deformity  are  very  raie. 
Their  muscular  force  is  not  great ;  but  the  pliancy  of  their  limbs 
renders  them  active.  A  high  forehead,  with  promment  over-hai^n^ 
eye-brows,  is  their  leading  characteristic,  wliich  g^ves  an  air  of  re- 
solute dignity  to  their  aspect,  that  recommends  them,  in  spite  of  a 
true  negro  nose,  thick  lips,  and  wide  mouth;  their  hands  and  feet 
are  small;  their  eyes  are  full,  black,  and  piercing;  the  tone  of  their 
voice  is  loud,  but  not  harsh. 

The  women  are  proportionably  smaller  than  the  men ;  these,  like 
the  jpeople  of  all  other  countries,  strive  to  heighten  their  attractiona 
by  adventitious  embellishments.  Hence  the  naked  savage  of  Netr 
South  Wales  pierces  the  septum  of  his  nose,  through  which  he  runs 
a  stick  or  bone ;  and  scarifies  bis  body,  the  charms  of  which  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  seams  by 
which  it  is  disting[uished.  The  operation  is  perform^  by  making  two 
longitudinal  incisions  with  a  sharpened  shell,  and  afberwards  pinching^ 
up  with  the  nails  the  intermediate  space  of  skin  and  flesh,  which 


*  It  is  2600  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  contains  3,000,000 
•qmre  miles, 
t  In  1818,  the  white  population  was  25,050. 
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tbefvl^  becomes  considerably  elevated,  and  fonns  a.|iffoiBii»«nQe  as 
thick  as  a  man's  finger.  It  is  not  certain. that  these scarificsttionsr  are 
intended  solely  to  increase  personal  beauty ;  they  may  be  perforated 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  lead  to  an  excision  of  the  part  of  the 
little  finf^er  of  tlie  left  hand  in  the  women,  and  of  the  front-tooth  in 
the  men,  both  of  which  may  be  superstitious  ceremonies,  perfoirmed 
in  the  hope  of  averting  eril,  or  obtaining  some  g^ood,  of  which  they 
may  stand  in  need.  Both  sexes  besmear  tbeur  bodies  with  different 
colouiB ;  but  red  and  white  are  most  in  use. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  Indians  of  New-Hcl»and  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  a  superintending  Deity:  and  their  dread  of 
spirits  has  led  Europeans  to  conclude  &at  the^  believe  in  a  future 
state.  They  call  a  spirit  inocon,  and  are  unwilling  to  approach  a 
corpse,  8a3ring,  the  mown  will  seize  them,  and  that  it  fastens  upon 
them  in  tbe  night  when  asleep.  If  they  are  asked  where  their  de- 
ceased friends  are,  they  always  point  to  the  skies. 

These  people  believe,  that  particular  aspects  and  appearances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  predict  g^xxl  or  evil  consequences  to  themselves 
or  friends.  A  female  is  described  bv  Mr.  Tench  as  running  into  a 
room,  where  a  company  was  assembled,  and  uttering  frightful  excla- 
mations of  impending  mischiefs  about  to  light  on  her  and  her  coun- 
trymen. When  questioned  on  the  cause  of  such  agitation,  she  went 
to  the  door,  and  pointed  to  the  skies,  saying,  that  whenever  the  stars 
wore  that  appearance,  misfortunes  to  the  natives  always  followed. 
When  they  hear  the  thunder  roll,  and  view  the  livid  glare,  they  do 
not  flee^but  rush  out,  and  deprecate  destruction:  they  have  a  dance  « 
and  a  song  appropriated  to  this  awful  occasion,  which  consists  of  the 
wildest  and  most  uncouth  noises  and  gestures :  they  never  address 
prayers  to  bodies  that  they  know  to  be  inanimate,  either  to  implore 
their  protection  or  avert  their  wrath.  When  the  gum-tree  in  a  tem- 
pest nods  over  them,  or  the  rock,  overhanging  the  cavern  in  which 
they  sleep,  threatens,  by  its  fall,  to  crush  them«  thejr  calculate  the 
nearness  and  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  flee  from  it  accordingly. 

The  New-Hollanders  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  that  sharp- 
ness of  intellect  which  denotes  genius.  All  savages  hate  labour,  and 
place  happiness  in  inaction ;  but  neither  the  arts  of  civilized  life  can 
be  practi9»i,  nor  the  advantages  felt,  without  application.  Hence, 
they  resist  knowledge,  and  the  adoption  of  manners  and  customs  dif- 
fenDs*  from  their  own. 

When  they  first  entered  the  houses  built  by  Europeans,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  astonished  and  awed  by  the  superiority  of  their  attain- 
ments. They  passed  by  without  rapture  or  emotion  their  artifices 
and  contrivances ;  but  when  they  saw  a  collection  of  weapons  of 
war,  or  of  bkins  of  animals  and  llirds,  they  never  failed  to  exclaim, 
and  to  confer  with  each  other  on  the  subjcsct.  The  master  of  that 
house  became  the  object  of  their  regard,  as  they  conclude  he  must 
be  either  a  renowned  warrior  or  an  expert  hunter. 

Their  leading  good  and  bad  qualities  have  been  thus  described ;  of 
their  intrepidity,  no  doubt  can  exist ;  their  levity,  fickleness,  and 
pafffiionate  extravagance  of  character,  cannot  be  defended.  They  are 
sudden  in  quarrel,  but  their  desire  of  revenge  is  not  implacable. 
Their  honesty,  when  tempted  by  novelty,  is  not  unimpeachable;  but 
among  themselves,  there  is  goof  reason  to  believe  that  few  breachen 
of  this  Tirtue  occur.  They  have  no  regard  to  truth ;  and  when  they 
think  it  their  interest  to  deceive,  they  scruple  not  to  utter  the  nns 
deliberate  lies.^ 
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Tbe  aborig^al  inhabitants  of  this  distant  r^on  are,  beyond  ooiii 
Mjrison,  tbe  most  barbarous  on  the  surface  of  the  ^lobe.  The  resi- 
denco  of  Europeans  has  here  been  wholly  ineffectual ;  the  nalires 
are  still- in  the  same  state  as  at  our  first  settlement.  Every  day  are 
men  and  women  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Sydney  and  P-aramatIa; 
naked  as  in  the  moment  of  their  birth.  In  rain  have  the  more  hn- 
mane  officers  of  the  colony  endeavoured  to  improve  their  conditioa' 
they  still  persist  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  liberty,  in  their  own 
way,  and  turii  a  deaf  ear  to  any  advice  upon  this  subject. 

If  accurate  observation,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  ridiculoos, 
be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  natural  talents,  the  natives  of  New  South 
Wales  are  by  no  means  deficient.  Their  miauckingr  the  oddities, 
dress,  walk,  (rait,  and  looks  of  all  the  Europeans  whom  they  boLve 
seen,  from  the  time  of  governor  Phillips  downwards,  is  so  exact,  as 
to  be  a  kind  of  historic  register  of  tbeir  several  actions  and  charac- 
ters. They  are,  moreover,  gpreat  proficients  in  the  Newgate  slang  of 
the  convicts,  and  in  case  of  any  quarrel,  are  by  no  means  unequal  to 
them  in  the  exchange  of  abuse. 

But  this  is  the  sum  total  of  their  acquisitions  from  European  inter- 
course. In  every  other  respect  they  appear  incapable  of  any  im 
provement.  They  are  still  as  unprotected  as  ever  against  the  in 
clemencies  of  weather,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  plent]^  and  absolute 
fiimine,  the  natural  attendants  on  a  savage  life,  in  their  persons  they 
are  meager  to  a  proverb,  their  skins  are  scarified  in  every  part,  and 
their  faces  besmeared  with  shell-lime  and  red-gum ;  their  hair  is 
matted  like  a  moss,  and  ornamented,  as  they  call  it,  with  sharks' 
teeth ;  a  piece  of  wood,  like  a  skewer,  is  fixed  in  the  cartilages  of 
the  nose.  In  a  word,  they  compose  altogether  the  most  disgusting 
tribe  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Some  of  their  manufacturers  display  ingenuity,  when  the  rode  tools 
with  which  theywork,  and  their  celerity  of  execution  are  considered. 
Dexterity  in  throwing  and  parrying  the  spear  is  considered  as  the 
highest  acquirement ;  children  of  both  sexes  practise  it  from  the  time 
they  are  able  to  throw  a  rush.  If  a  spear  drop  from  them,  when  en- 
gaged in  contest,  they  do  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  but  hook  it  between 
their  toes,  and  so  lift  it  till  it  meet  the  hand ;  thus  the  eye  is  never 
diverted  from  the  foe.  If  they  wish  to  break  a  spear,  or  any  wooden 
substance,  they  lay  it  across  the  head  and  bend  down  the  ends  until 
it  snaps. 

In  the  domestic  detail  there  cannot  be  much  variety :  one  day  must 
be  like  another  in  the  life  of  a  savage.  Summoned  by  the  calls  of 
4iunger,  and  the  returning  light,  he  starts  from  indolence,  and,  snatch- 
ing up  his  implements,  hastens  with  his  wife  to  the  strand,  to  com- 
mence their  daily  task.  In  general  tbe  canoe  is  assigned  to  her, 
which  she  pushes  off  into  deep  water,  to  fish  with  hook  and  line.  If 
she  have  a  child  at  the  breast,  she  takes  it  with  her,  and  while  she  is 
paddling  to  the  fishing  bank,  and  employed  there,  the  infant  is  placed 
on  her  shoulders,  entwining  its  little  legi  round  her  neck,  and  grasp- 
in?  her  hair  with  its  hands.     The  favourite  bait  for  fish  is  cockle. 

The  husband,  in  the  mean  time,  warily  moves  to  some  rock,  over 
which  he  can  peep  to  look  for  fish.  Silent  and  watchful,  he  chews  a 
cockle,  and  spits  it  into  the  water :  allured  by  the  bait,  the  fish  appear 
from  beneath  the  rock,  and,  at  a  prt  per  moment,  he  plunges  with  his 
fishing  instrument  into  the  water  af>er  his  pr-ey.  When  they  hare 
ohtainied  their  booty,  they  throw  the  fish  on  afire,  lighted  for  tlie  pur- 
pose, and  as  soon  as  they  are  a  little  warmed,  nib  ofi*  tlic  scalca«  and 
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|i«el  off  the  surface,  which,  being  dresaed,  they  eat,  aod  thus  tbej 
eontinae  till  their  meal  and  cookery  are  finished. 

A  maD,  in  g^eneral,  has  but  one  wife,  and  the  woman,  thourh  con- 
demned to  the  most  servile  labour,  in  return  for  their  submission,  re- 
oeive  everj  mark  of  brutality.  When  an  Indian  is  angry  with  his 
wife,  he  either  spears  her,  or  knocks  her  down  on  the  spot ;  on  this 
oocasifm  he  always  strikes  on  the  head,  using,  indiscruninately,  a 
hutchet,  club,  or  any  other  weapon  which  'may  chance  to  be  in  his 


The  languaee  of  New-Holland  is  g^teful  to  the  ear,  expressive, 
and  sonorous,  having  no  analogy  witii  any  other  known  language, 
bot  the  dialects  of  ranous  regions  seem  entirely  different. 

From  its  situation  on  the  southern  side  of  the  equator,  the  seasons 
are  Uke  those  of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  the  re- 
Terse  of  those  of  Europe ;  the  summer  corresponding  with  our  win- 
ter, and  the  spring  with  our  autumn.  The  soil  about  Botany  Bay  is 
black,  fat,  and  rery  fertile  in  plants,  whence  the  name  arose.  In 
the  parts  of  New-Holland  already  explored,  there  haye  been  found 
large  and  extensive  swamps,  but  of  nrers,  lakes,  and  mountains  oo 
a  kurge  scale,  little  is  known. 


America  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  which  separates  it 
from  Europe  and  Africa ;  and  on  the  west  by  Hhe  Pacific,  which  se- 
parates it  from  Asia.  Towards  the  north,  its  limits  have  not  been 
discoyered.  Towards  the  south,  it  terminates  in  a  point,  called  Cape 
Horn.  It  is  more  than  9000  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  about 
1600  broad. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

North  America  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  on 
the  S.  £.  it  is  separated  from  South  America  by  the  isthmus  of  Dari- 
an ;  on  the  W.  is  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  southern  extremity  is  in  N. 
lad,  7^  30^.  The  limits  towards  the  north  have  never  been  ascertained. 

The -three  neat  divisions  of  North  America  are, 

1.  British  America,  in  the  north ; 

2.  The  United  States,  in  the  middle,  and 

3.  Spanish  America  in  the  south. 

These  three  include  the  whole  of  North  America,  except 

4.  Greenland,  (belonging  to  Denmark]  in  the  north-east}  and 
6.  The  Russian  Settlements,  in  the  north-west 

THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

The  United  States  is  the  great  middle  division  of  North  America- 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  New-Britain  and  the  Canadas ;  £.  by  Nef^ 


*  Thib  article  is  furnished  by  the  editor  of  the  present 
«8* 
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Bvonswick  and  tbe  iilantic  oceao ;  8.  by  the  gfulf  ^  Mexico  ;  tl» 
W.  by  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  lac^iid- 
inr  Florida,  the  territory  of  the  UnitecT  States  extends  from  25^  to 
4^  N.  latitude,  and  from  66^  49'  to  125°  W.  longitude,  embracing 
2,000,000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  in  1790,  was  3,929,326  ;  m 
1800,  6,905,666;  in  1810,  7,239^903,  and  in  1820,  9,625,734;  of  whon 
1,531,436  were  slaves,  and  233,396  free  blacks  The  p<qpfilation  in 
creases  yery  regularly  at  the  rate  of  about  3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
doubling  in  less  than  25  years. 

ClunaU. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States,  extending  through  24  degrecsi 
of  latitude,  presents  a  great  yariety ;  but  is  every  where  much  colder 
tiban  in  the  same  parallels  in  Europe ;  the  difference  being  common- 
ly estimated  at  8  or  10  degrees.  The  climate^  in  the  yaOley  of  the 
itlississippi,  has  been  considered  milder  than  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
and  tiie  difference  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  at  3  deg^rees,  but 
later  observations  have  refuted  this  opinion.  The  western  coast  of 
North  America  has  a  milder  climate  than  the  eastern  on  the  same 
parallels,  more  resembling  the  climate  of  Europe.  The  summers  are 
notter  and  the  winters  much  colder  in  the  United  States,  than  in  Eu- 
rope, and  on  the  whole  the  temperature  is  less  equable.  The  great 
heat  of  the  summers,  acting  on  the  extensive  low  grounds  in  the 
southern  states,  renders  them  unhealthy  in  the  hot  months.  The 
newly  opened  districts  on  the  frontiers  are  subiect  to  fevers  and  in- 
termittents ;  but  the  old  settlements  in  the  northern  states  and  in  the 
hilly  country  at  the  south,  are  generally  healthy.  Pulmonary  con- 
fiumptiong  are  common  in  the  eastern  states,  particularly  among  fe- 
males. It  haj  been  thought  by  some,  tliat  the  climate  of  the  United 
States  is  not  as  favourable  to  longevity  and  the  full  expansion  of  the 
human  framed  as  that  of  Europe;  and  the  opinion  is  not  entirely 
without  foundation.  The  Americans,  as  a  people,  are  slenderer, 
with  a  less  brawny  form,  and  a  complexion  not  so  highly  coloured,  as 
in  the  north  of  Europe  at  least;  but  this  occ^ions  no  inferior!^  in 
activity  or  understanding. 

Character, 
Ths  character  of  the  American  people  differs  more  than  is' con- 
mon  in  any  one  nation  of  Europe.  Chmate,  empkymeats,  diversity 
of  origin,  and  of  the  early  colonial  governments,  nave  all  contrilwUbed 
to  five  a  very  considerable  varied  to  manners  and  customs,  in  tbe 
different  sections  of  the  Union.  The  English  population  prodomi* 
nates,  and  has  given  a  tone  to  society  throughout  tne  Union,  and  will 
probably,  in  tM  end,  take  place  of  all  the  others.  The  EngUsb  lan- 
guage is  now  the  language  of  government  and  law  in  all  the  states, 
and  the  general  language  of  polished  society,  except  among  the 
French  of  Louisiana.  The  population  of  New-England  and  Virgi- 
nia, is  almost  pure  English.  The  Germans  are  very  numerous  in  ttie 
middle  states,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  In  some  districts  they 
form  almost  the  entire  population,  and  still  retain  their  language  «uid 
their  customs  unimpaired.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  G^ennan 
language  was  used  in  the  courtB.of  law  in  those  districts,  but  it  is  now 
lai'Taside.  It  is  still  however  exclusively  employed  in  their  churcheti 
The  low  Dutch  were  the  original  settlers  on  the  Hudflon,  whtn% 
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Uicir  deeoendsMiUiire  now  quite  oum^oaff,  in  aoinedifltriets  vf  Mew»> 
ICork  and  New- Jersey*  They  6till  retain  the  use  of  their  languag^e 
aoiong^  themselres,  but  it  is  fast  disappearing.  The  Swedes  were  ue 
earliest  settlers  on  the  I>elaware.  They  still  retain  their  language 
and  their  habits,  in  a  few  small  settlements  below  Philadelphia.  The 
Sootch  and  Irish  are  veivy  extensirely  distributed  through  the  middle 
and  southern  states:;  more  sparingly  in  the  northern  and  eastern. 
They  are  numerous  in  the  cities,  particularly  in  the  middle  states; 
where  the  Irish  are  principally  employed  as.  common  labourers.  The 
Scotch  are  noted  lor  ther  consmercial  aetivity.  The  Irish  are  yerj 
numerous  in  Western  Fennsylvania,  and  the  Scotch  in  North  Caro* 
Una  and  Tennessee.  In  the  upper  di^ricts  of  Carolina,  the  Highland 
Scotch  still  retain  their  original  Gaelic.  The  French  are  numerous 
along  the  lower  Mississippi ;  and  in  Louisiana,  particularly  at  ?few* 
Orleans,  they  g^ve  a  tone  to  society ; — ^but  from  the  continual  ixAux, 
of  a  northern  and  English  population,  the  latter  will  undoubtedly 
Boon  gain  the  ascendency.  In  the  southern  states  the  black  popula- 
Cion  is  yery  numerous,  constituting  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  of  the 
whole;  the  ^ater  part  of  these  are  slaves.  The  western  states  are 
settled  principally  from  the  Atlantic  states.  A  few  only  of  their  set- 
tlers are  directly  from  Europe.  Among  these  is  a  small  colony  of 
Swiss  on  the  Ohio,  who  cultivate  the  vine.  The  population  en  tiie 
western  states  conforms  to  the  character  of  the  original  settlers,  mo- 
dified ■  by  the  necessities  of  a  new  settlement.  The  states  north  of 
the  Ohio  are  settled  principally  from  the  nortb  and  middle  states, 
and  have  prohibited  the  intix)duction  of  slavery.  The  states  south  of 
the  Ohio  are  settied  principally  from  Virginia  and  the  CaroUnas, 
and  slavery  is  of  course  permitted.  The  same  is  true  of  the  new 
states  and  territories,  now  organized  beyond  the  Mississippi.  This 
diyersi<7  of  climate,  origin,  and  pursuits,  particularly  the  absence 
or  presence  of  slavery,  has  given  some  peculiarities  of  K;haracter  to 
the  different  sections-  of  the  Union. 

The  free  population  of  the  United  States  has  taken  a  character, 
Mierally,  from  its  republican  institutions.  The  poorest  and  the  most 
dependant,  particularly  in  the  country,  show  a  freedom  of  action  and 
opinion,  which  foreigners  have  called  impudence,  but  which  is  the 
necessary  result^f  general  liberty  and  intelligence.  The  Americans. 
■A  a  people,  too,  are  more  active  and  enterprising  than  the  subjects  of 
the  less  popular  governments  in  Europe.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
tte  Dortnem  states.  At  the  sonth,  the  climate,  and  the  employment 
of  dares,  have  given  a  more  indolent  character  to  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  in  those  states,  the  more  active  employments  are  fiUed  by 
■Crangers,  particularly  from  tiie  northern  states.  The  absence  of 
rankB  and  entailments,  causing  a  continual  circulation  of  property, 
and  rendering  it  extremely  diffiMsult  to  give  a  permanency  to  any  ac- 
cmnulation  or  wealth,  has  given  to  all  classes  an  eagerness  toaccniire 
riches,  which  sometimes  degenerates  into  a' dishonourable  cupidity. 
Moat  of  the  preat  fortunes  in  the  United  States,  were  acquired  by  the 
industry  of  uieir  possessors,  and  this  generally  from  very  small 'be- 
ginnings. The  number  of  old  established  families  is  very  few.  This 
gpires  a  character  of  newness,  and  what  Europeans  have  called  yuU 
rarity,  to  the  wealthier  classes  of  society.  The  merchants  and  pro- 
nasional  men,  who  have  acquired  fortunes  by  their  industry,  generally 
eontinue  their  exertions  to  a  late  period,  long  ai^er  their  cirCum 
ttences  have  rendered  them  necessary.  Few  of  them  think  Of  devot-' 
iii|^  tlMmsdyes  to  tbe  cultivation  of  tiie  arts  or  literature,  or  to  the' 
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inore  liberal  pursuits,  which  their  wealth  would  allow  them.  But  few 
oyergrown  fortunes  have  been  accumulated  in  this  country,  and  th* 
equal  distribution  of  estates  has  generally  broken  them  down  on  the 
deaths  of  the  original  proprietors.  Hence  but  few  have  been  educat- 
ed, solely,  to  the  more  liberal  and  ornamental  pursuits,  which  are  so 
genersdly  followed  by  the  higher  ranks  in  Europe.  Although  from 
uiese  circumstances  we  do  not  yet  find  many  patrons  of  the  fine  arts, 
literature,  and  the  abstract  sciences,  yet  the  necessity  of  constant  exer- 
tions to  maintain  a  high  position  in  society,  renders  the  possession  ot 
solid  and  useful  attainments  more  common  than  in  any  other  country* 
The  perfect  freedom  of  action,  and  the  entire  security  of  propertyg 
giving  to  all  a  chance  of  acquiring  wealth  and  distinction,  nave  ex- 
tendi this  intelligence  and  activity  through  all  classes,  and  ^ven  a 
general  upward  tendency  to  the  whole  mass.  Europeans  have  mdal«^. 
ed  themselves  in  undervaluing  the  people  of  this  country,  and  m 
trying  to  prove  their  natural  inferiority.  There  may  be  some  phy- 
sical differences  arising  from  the  climate,  but  these  are  rather  in  our 
favour  than  against  us.  If  there  is  less  solidity  in  our  forms,  there  it 
less  heaviness  in  oUr  motions ;  and  if  our  persons  are  slenderer,  they 
are  so  much  the  more  active.  Americans  have  shown,  that  they  can 
cope  with  Europeans  in  war,  bv  land  or  sea ;  and  in  commercial  ta- 
lent and  enterprise,  and  in  all  those  arts  or  inventions,  which  our  cir^ 
cumstances  are  calculated  to  encourage,  we  have  exhibited  no  de- 
cree of  inferiority  to  the  most  favoured  nation.  Indeed  Americans 
have  been  long  noted  for  their  shrewdness,  and  their  ingenuity ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  where  thev  may  not  be  found 
improvinp^  their  fortunes.  They  have  particularly^  excelled  in  me- 
chanical inventions,  and  have  shown  a  marked  superiority  in  painting, 
so  much  so,  that  this  has  almost  become  a  national  characteristic. 

This  general  character  of  intelligence,  activity  and  enterprise,  is 
modified  by  circumstances,  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  so 
as  to  give  to  each  a  peculiar  character.  In  the  northern  and  eastern 
states,  and  such  parts  of  the  western  states  as  are  settled  from  them, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  American  people  are  most  strik- 
ingly exhibited.  The  shrewdness  and  enterprise  of  the  Yankees  is 
known  every  where,  and  their  eagerness  to  better  their  fortunes  has 
distributed  them  through  every  town  and  village  of  the  Union.  They 
have  retained  much  of  the  attachment  of  their  ancestors,  the  Pil- 
grims, to  learning  and  religion ;  and  every  village  in  New-England, 
and  in  most  of  their  settlements  at  the  westward,  has  its  church  and 
schools.  Comfort,  and  even  some  degree  of  elegance,  is  extended 
through  all  classes ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  has  not 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,*  and  who  is  not  pretty  well 
ac<][uainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  countiy,  with  its 
pohtics  and  resources,  and  with  the  present  state  of  society  in  gene- 
ral. This  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  renders  their  elections 
more  orderly,  and  less  under  the  conboJ  of  a  few  designing  indivi- 
duals. The  security  of  prqpertr  is  such,  in  the  country,  throughout 
New-England,  that  goods  would  be  little  hazarded,  if  left  without 
the  ordinary  protection  of  bolts  and  bars.  However,  the  simplicity 
of  the  pilgrmis  is  fast  disappearing  from  New-England,  and  the  very 
enterprise  and  intelligence,  so  common  to  its  population,  is  gradu 
ally  bringing  them  nearer  the  present  state  of  European  society. 

The  Germans  and  Dutch,  of  the  middle  states,  have  been  charac- 
terized by  their  industry  and  frugality;  but  Uiey  have  never  showa 
the  inteUigence  and  enterprise  ofthe  New-Englanders.    Tbey  bttve 
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dot  been  able  to  maintain  their  around  against  them,  where  the^ 
have  come  in  contact ;  and  in  New-York,  the  Dutch  character  is 
fosl  disappearing'.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  German  character,  m  some 
of  the  counties  below  the  mountains,  still  remains  quite  distinct.  Thev 
are  generallj  farmers,  on  a  larger  scale,  than  those  of  New-England, 
very  careful  and  industrious,  with  fine  fields  and  fences,  large  stone 
bams,  and  Ter)r  ordinary  houses.  They  show  little  regard  for  ele- 
gance, and  their  villages  have  a  eloomy,  dingy  appearance,  beside 
the  light  and  airy  villages  of  the  North.  They  are  generally  igno- 
rant,  and  obstinately  attached  to  their  native  language  and  customs. 
Their  great  ambition  is  to  keep  up  the  old  establishments  of  tiieir 
family  unimpaired.  They  have  but  little  enterprise,  and  when  they 
do  leave  their  homes,  it  is  only  in  search  of  new  farms  in  the  west- 
em  settlements,  where  they  may  continue  the  frugal  habits  of  their 
fathers.  Many  of  these  Germans  came  into  America,  as  herdsmen 
or  redemptioners,  (that  is,  they  bound  themselves  to  service  for  a 
certain  time,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  passage ;]  but  the  instances 
are  rare,  in  which  they  have  not  acquired  comfortable  estates  by 
their  industry. 

The  white  nopulation  of  the  Southern  States,  has  taken  quite  a  pe- 
culiar character,  from  the  relaxing  influence  of  the  climate  and  of 
slavery.  There  is  a  much  greater  inequality  in  ranks,  than  at  the 
North.  They  are  in  general  eiUier  very  wealthy  or  very  poor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  low  countr^r,  where  the  soil  is  divided  between  great 
proprietors,  who  cultivate  it  by  large  companies  of  slaves.  In  the 
upper  and  mountainous  districts,  estates  are  more  ec^ually  divided  , 
but  in  all,  the  influence  of  slavery  is  very  perceptible.  This  has 
given  an  elevation,  if  not  a  haughtiness,  to  the  character  of  the  plant- 
ers, and  has  rendered  them  the  most  violent  advocates  for  literty, 
and  the  most  determined  supporters  of  republicanism.  The  warmth 
of  their  climate,  although  it  has  evidently  a  relaxing  influence  on 
the  whole,  has  however  given  a  fire  and  quickness  to  their  passions, 
which  add  not  a  little  to  their  peculiar  character.  Less  en^^aged  in 
labour,  either  physical  or  intellectual,  than  their  fellow-citizens  of 
the  North,  they  have  given  more  of  their  time  to  the  acquisition  of 
geoeral  knowledg^e,  to  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  in  particular,  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  politics.  Hence  they  have  gained  a  political 
influence,  m  the  Union,  disproportioned  to  their  wealth  and  popula- 

^  tion,  and  have  supplied  our  government  with  an  unusual  number  of 
public  functionaries.  Oratory,  too,  has  been  more  studied,  as  an  art, 
than  at  the  North,  and  every  means  of  popular  influence  has  been 
more  extensively  employed  than  in  New-England.  They  are  liberal 
in  their  opinions,  hospitable  to  strangers,  fond  of  pleasure  and  dis 
play,  and  often  too  lavish  in  their  expenses  for  their  own  advantage 
The  poorer  whites  are  comparatively  uneducated.  The  employmem 
of  slaves,  and  the  nature  of  the  climate,  render  them  indolent  and  too 
often  intemperate.  Their  houses  are  mean,  and  their  whole  appear- 
ance exhibits  a  state  of  society  far  behind  that  of  the  North.  They 
are  addicted  to  sporting,  and  their  public  assemblies,  courts,  elec- 

^  tions,  &c.  are  not  conducted  with  the  order  and  decorum  so  striking, 
on  such  occasions,  in  New-England.  The  black  population  is  prin- 
cipally in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  of  course,  almost  entirely  uneducat- 
ed. Slavery  has  undoubtedly,  in  the  Southern  States,  less  forbidding 
features,  than  in  almost  any  other  country  ;  but  it  is  still  an  institu- 
tion, which  every  good  man  would  wish  to  see  abolished.  But  it  is* 
at  presept  «o  deeply  rooted,  that  there  is  but  a  very  faint  prospect  of 
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ii«  extmeuoD.    The  «UMres  at  the  sotitti  are  generally  trei^ed:  vilh 
Idodness,  and  are  neither  overworked,  nor  severely  punished. 

Tbey  are  usually  allowed  a  sniall  patch  of  ground,  and  a  porfioD 
of  their  time,  for  cultivating  it ;  and  ail  they  can  ohtain  from  thit 
labour,  is  their  own.  Their  houses  are  generally  poor,  their  food 
and  their  clothing  coarse,  and  only  such  as  is  necessary ;  yet  in  ge- 
neral their  unavoidably  hard  condition  is  not  rendered  worse  by  any 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  their  masters. 

The  population  of  the  Western  States  has  a  less  peculiar  charac 
ter,  ttian  ^at  of  the  sections,  already  pointed  out.  The  northern 
districts,,  around  the  lakes  and  in  Ohio,  are  chiefly  settled  from  New* 
England,  and  retain  rovch  of  the  Eastern  character.  They  bare 
given  more  attention  tp  schools  and  religion,  and  have  higher  notions 
^  comfort  and  propriety,  than  farther  south.  In  Kentuosy  and  Ten* 
nessee,  labour  is  principally  performed  by  slaves;  and  the  whites 
there  have  much  of  the  bold  reckless  character  of  their  anceetcws 
from  Virginia  and  Carolina.  But  society  is  now  rapidly  improving 
in  that  quarter^  and  perhaps  in  no  section  of  the  Union,  have  such 
rapid  efforts  been  made  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  ai 
have  recently  been  made  in  Kentucky.  Their  political  difficulties  baive 
oontributed  not  a  little  to  sharpen  their  int^eqts,  and  add  to  their  i^ 
(ell^^nce.  Still  society  is  there  comparatively,  barbarous.  In  aU 
the  Western  States,  there  is  a  peculiar  character,  derived  from  tbw 
recent  settlement.  It  is  that  of  the  Bcuikwoodtmerk*  Compelled,  by 
the  necessity  of  their  circumstances,  tO:  endure  hardship,  Xq  9UstaiD 
difficulties,  to  meet  sudden  emergencies,  and  to  be  their  own  mer> 
chants  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  hunters  and  farmers,  thus  combia.- 
ing  all  the  employments  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  intheti 
own  persons,  they  have  gained  a  boldness,  a  quickuesSj  and  a  kind 
cf  half  savage  sagacity,  to  which  the  soberer  and  more  r^^ular  inhkbi- 
tant  of  the  Atlantic  States  is  a  stranger.  This  character  renders  thai 
«ociety  ruder  and  more  turbulent ;  but  it  is  an  excellent  preparatkm 
^r  their  only  means  of  defence,  by  partisan  warfare. 

Education, 

There  is,  probably,  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  rudiments  of 
education  are  more  generally  diffused  than  in  New-England,  and 
those  districts  in  the  northern  and  western  states,  occupied  by  New« 
Englanders.  Hardly  an  individual  can  be  found,  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  and  keep  accounts.  Most  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
New-England  are  well-informed  on  all  the  leading,  p^tical,  and 
religious  topics  of  the  day,  and  a  fondness  for  reading  is  very  g^ 
neral.  Books  are  extensively  circulated,  particularly  oy  means  of 
social  and  circulating  libraries,  and  every  individual  consults  Ms 
newspaper.  Thdy  are,  in  general,  well  prepared  for  the  common 
business  of  life,  and  many,  who  have  only  the  common  advantages 
of  education,  gain  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  managing  ex- 
tensive concerns.  The  proportion  of  educated  men  is  reiy  large, 
for  a  state  of  society  where  there  are  so  very  few,  whose  fortunes 
allr^w  them  to  lead  a  life  of  leisure,  and  where  a  liberal  education 
is  of  no  value,  unless  it  is  turned  to  profit.  The  number  of  those' 
who  devote  themselves  to  literature  and  science  is  very  small ;  in- 
deed, we  should  not  be  far  from  the  tnith,  if  we  said  there  were  none, 
who  are  so  employed.  All  men  of  education  are  obliged  to  engage 
in  some  laborious  profession,  unless  they  are  possessed  of  large  fbr- 
tuties,  and  in  such  a  case  the  instances  are  few,  indeed,  of  such  4a 
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apply,  in  some  decree,  to  the  whole  Union,  so  that  the  United  States 
may  be  characterized  as  a  country  where  knowledge  is  widely  dif» 
(used,  but  no  where  ^^atly  accumulated. 

The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  through  all  classes,  is  effect* 
ed  by  means  of  the  common  or  primary  schools.  These,  in  all  the 
New-England  States,  except  Khode-lsland,  in  New -York,  and  in 
acme  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  are  established  and  sup- 
fiorted  by  law.  In  Connecticut,  New-York,  and  Virginia,  exten« 
nre  funds  are  provided  for  the  support  of  schools.  Of  tl^se,  the 
fonds  of  Connecticut  are  the  largest,  although  her  population  is  much 
the  less.  Where  schools  are  not  provided  by  law,  such  is  the  foroe 
of  public  opinion,  that  in  all  the  towns  and  wealthier  districts,  they 
are  supported  by  subscription,  or  local  funds  for  the  purpose.  Hence, 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  country,  the  people  are  sufficiently 
educated  to  read  their  newspapers,  and  to  canvass  their  political  in- 
terests. The  education  of  these  primary  schools  is  generally  con- 
fined to  reading  and  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  English  Gram- 
mar,  Geog^raphy,  and  Arithmetic. 

The  next  class  of  schools  are  the  academies.  «The8e  are  eitlier 
established  by  law,  and  supported  by  funds,  provided  by  the  State,  or 
by  the  subscription  of  individuals ;  or  they  are  set  up  by  individuals 
on  their  own  responsibility,  and  supported  by  the  fees  of  Uieir  scho- 
lars. These  are  very  numerous  in  every  section  of  the  Union.  Great 
numbers  of  them  are  taught  by  the  recent  graduates  of  colleges,  par- 
ticularly from  the  northern  states,  who  are  often  found  in  this  em- 
plo3nment  at  the  extreme  south  and  west.  In  these  institutions,  young 
men  are  fitted  for  college,  or  for  the  counting-house,  and  in  many 
instances  thev  receive  Uiere  all  their  education  preparatonr  to  the 
three  learned  professions.  The  extent  of  their  studies,  of^^course, 
raries.  In  some,  it  fully  equals  the  course  of  our  colleges ;  in  others, 
it  is  much  more  limited,  and  is  often  regulated  by  the  wishes  of  the 
student.  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  and 
the  Practical  Mathematics  in  general,  and  so  much  of  the  languages 
as  is  necessary  for  entering  college,  form  the  more  ordinary  course. 
Several  new  institutions  have  recently  been  established,  principally 
by  individuals,  to  furnish  a  more  practical  education  than  has  hi* 
therto  been  supplied.  In  some,  the  object  is  military ;  in  others,  a^* 
ricultural  or  commercial.  They  have  ^neralW  borrowed  their 
plans  from  similar  institutions  on  the  contment  of  Europe,  partica* 
iariv  from  that  of  Fellenberg  in  Switzerland. 

The  highest  order  of  elementary  schools,  in  this  country,  are  the 
coUt^es.  There  are  none  where  knowledge  is  communicated  on  the 
l^an  of  the  European  Universities,  by  lectures  alone.  They  all  re- 
•taiii  more  or  less  of  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  through  the 
greater  part  of  their  course,  the  students  are  taught  by  recitations. 
Their  course  of  studiest  ndvades  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
the  mathematics,  for  which  Hutton*s  is  a  very  common  text  book. 
Id  some  colleges,  a  particular  course  of  text  books  has  been  provid- 
ed by  their  teachers.  This  is  partly  the  case  at  Harvard  and  Yale. 
The  course  of  Mathematics  embraces  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geome- 
IfV,  Trigonometry,  and  their  practical  applications,  Conic  Sections, 
Mechanical  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  and  in  some  colleges,  Flux- 
-tons  and  the  Calculus.  Besides  these,  which  are  the  leading  studies 
of  oar  colleges,  they  give  some  attentibn  to  Chemistry,  Natural  His- 
torr,  latelleotual  and  Moral  Phikisophy,  History  and  Geography, 
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Rhetoric  uid  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  elements  of  Political  Science. 
Jn  inoBt  of  the  colleges,  Theology  forms  a  part  of  the  course.  In- 
deed,  most  of  the  colleges,  particularly  in  the  northern  states,  were 
founded  through  the  influence  of  the  <:lergj,  to  provide  means  for 
educating  young  men  for  their  profession ;  and  at  present,  all  the 
colleges  of  New-England,  and  most  of  them  in  the  other  sections  of 
the  Union,  are  presided  over  by  clei^ymen,  and  religious  services 
form  a  part  of  their  daily  duties.  Many  of  the  more  recent  colleges 
in  the  southern  and  western  states  were  established  and  snpported 
by  grants  from  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  and  in  the  new  uniyer- 
sity  of  Virginia,  which  approaches  the  nearest  in  its  plan  to  the 
European  universities ;  religion  forms  no  part  of  the  ceremony  of  its 
institutions. 

The  oldest  and  best  established  of  our  colleges  are  in  the  northern 
states.  Of  these.  Harvard  university,  near  Boston,  and  Yale  col- 
lege, in  Connecticut,  hold  the  first  rank.  The  first  of  these  far  ex- 
cels the  other  in  funds  and  means  of  instruction  in  general,  bnt  the 
laUer  has  rather  surpassed  it  in  the  number  of  students. 

The  Military  Academy,  established  and  supported  by  the  national 
government,  at  West-Point,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  regelated  semi- 
nary in  our  country.  The  course  of  studies  is  principally  confined  to 
the  mathematics,  and  their  military  applications ;  and  in  these  they 
far  excel  any  of  our  colleges  in  extent  and  exactness,  and  are  sur- 
passed only  by  the  Military  and  Polytechnic  schools  in  France, 
from  which  the  system  of  this  institution  is  borrowed.  In  addition  to 
the  branches  pursued  in  our  colleges,  they  gain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  cailculus,  descriptive  geometry,  and  engineering,  and  the 
more  advanced  students  read  JVneto/on'*  Princma  and  La  Place* 
We  believe  the  mathematical  course  of  Columbia  Collie  in  New- 
York,  approaches  nearer  to  that  at  West-Point,  in  extent  and  ex- 
actness, and  it  is  principally  through  the  exertions  of  its  present 
very  able  Professor,  Mr.  Adrain. 

The  only  remaining  schools  are  those  for  the  professions.  These 
have  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years,  and  are  now  becoming 
numerous.  Thirty  or  forty  years  since,  students  in  the  professions 
were  educated  privately  by  gentlemen  in  practice,  either  after  they 
had  completed  their  college  studies,  or  in  many  cases  only  after 
they  had  received  a  common  English  education.  This  is  now  the 
case  to  a  verv  considerable  extent,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  conntry 
almost  entirely  so;  but  it  has  lately  become  quite  the  fashion  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools  for  professional  education,  which  have  re- 
cently risen  up,  and  are  every  year  increasing. 

The  schools  ibr  Medicine  were  first  established,  and  are  now  tiie 
most  numerous  and  extensive.  That  of  Philadelphia  is  the  oldest  and 
has  held  the  first  rank.  It  has  numbered  five  hundred  or  six  hun- 
dred pupils,  at  a  session.  Those  of  New- York  and  Baltimore, 
though  much  more  recent,  have  almost  overtaken  it  in  numbers. 
Besides  the  public  schools,  individuals  have,  for  a  few  years  past, 
been  in  the  nabit  of  delivering  private  courses  of  lectures  in  our 
larger  towns,  as  is  practised  so  extensively  in  London  and  Paris. 

The  Law  schools  are  less  numerous,  and  much  less  extensive. 
There  is  a  long  established,  and  very  respectable  institution,  for  tins 
purpoiie,  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where  the  profession  is  studied 
systematically.  In  general,  it  is  studied  in  the  office  of  a  practitioner, 
where  practice  may  be  combined,  to  some  extent,  with  reading. 

A  great  number  of  Theological  schools  have  arisen  within  a  few 
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years  throughout  the  Union ;  the  most  important  of  which,  are  the 
Presbyterian  schools  at  Andover  and  Princeton,  and  the  Episcopal 
school  at  New- York.  Besides  these,  schools  for  the  education  of 
missionaries  and  heathen  Youth,  have  been  recently  established. 

Several  Seminaries  have  been  lately  established  for  educating  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  first  of  the  kind  was  founded  at  Harttbrd, 
Connecticut,  and  has  been  the  parent  of  many  others.  Lancasterian 
schools  have  been  established  m  many  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  general  diffusion  of  learning. 

The  general  education  of  the  people  is  no  where  so  well  provided 
for,  and  so  thoroughly  pursued  as  in  the  city  of  Boston.  In  addition 
to  the  common  schools,  they  have  an  excellent  Latin  school,  and 
JBnglish  high  schools,  where  the  best  scholars  may  obtain  a  very  ex- 
tensive education,  in  science  and  English  literature,  at  the  public 
expense.  These  are  particularly  calculated  to  prepare  youths  for 
the  counting-house,  for  navigation,  and  the  more  difficult  branches 
of  mechanics. 

On  the  whole,  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  character- 
ized by  their  education  and  intelligence.  The^pirit  is  increasing, 
and  ever^  year  is  adding  to  their  means  of  improvement,  and  whue 
this  continues,  we  need  have  little  fear  for  the  perpetuity  of  their 
freedom. 

J^oraU, 

Tbe  first  settlers  of  New-England  were  strictly  moral  and  religi- 
ons people,  rather  contracted  in  their  notions,  and  penurious  in  their 
habits,  out  with  a  strong  sense  of  tlie  importance  of  integrity  and 
order.  Hence,  society  has  been  always  quiet  and  regular,  in  that 
section  of  the  Union,  and  although  their  descendants  have  departed 
from  the  severity  of  their  original  habits,  yet  even  now  property  is 
secure,  peace  very  rarely  disturbed,  and  the  Sabbath  kept  with  a 
conscientious  strictness.  The  German  and  Scotch  settlers,  in  the 
middle  states,  were  less  puritanical,  but  have  always  been  remarka- 
ble for  their  sober  industry  and  their  strict  intog^ty.  In  the  south* 
ern  states,  sociel^  has  always  worn  a  freer  aspect,  and  been  charac- 
terized by  a  fondness  for  pleasure  and  amusement,  and  a  propensity 
to  lavish  expenditure.  There  has  always  been  such  an  abundance  in 
this  country,  and  wages  have  borne  so  lar^e  a  ratio  to  the  pnpes  of 
necessaries,  that  theft  and  robbery,  and  indeed  all  acts  of  violence* 
have  been  very  rare,  and  principally  confined  to  our  cities  and  large 
towns.  Quarrelling,  and  more  deadly  acts  of  violence,  have  been 
more  common  in  the  southern  and  western  states,  and  have  been 
principally  occasioned  by  sudden  fits  of  passion,  aided  or  induced  b}'  in- 
temperance. If  there  is  any  vice  which  may  be  called  national,  it  is 
that  of  intemperance.  Temperance  has  hardly  been  a  necessary 
virtue  iu  this  country,  and  in  particular,  the  immense  quantities  v 
ardont  spirits,  which  have  been  imported  and  manufaoturea  nere, 
and  the  absence  of  all  restraint  on  its  sale  and  circulation,  have  acted 
as  a  kind  of  premium  to  intoxication.  This  is  very  remarkable  in 
tbe  western  country,  where  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  immeDse 
surplus  of  grain  has  led  them  to  distil  enormous  quantities  of  whiskey, 
which  is»  iu  a  great  measure,  consumed  among  them.     The  excessive 


gens  d'armsM  to  preserve  order,  from  the  very  few  instances  of  capi* 
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fail  panisbinent,  or  from  the  small  amount  of  extreme  snlferiB^,  wliidli 
il  fonad  even  in  oar  lai^est  cities. 

OavemtnerU, 

The  political  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  freest  and  mo«t 
incorrupt  of  any.  It  is  a  pure  system  of  representation,  which  in- 
cludes the  Toice  and  will  of  the  whole  population.  The  Legislators 
consists  of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate,  with  a  Presi- 
dent^ elected  every  four  years,  instead  of  an  hereditary  Monarch,  for 
tJie  executive  power. 

The  tJnited  Stales  are  a  federal  republic.  Each  oi  the  states  is  in- 
dependent, and  has  the  exclusive  control  of  all  concerns  merely  lo* 
cal ;  bnt  ^e  defence  of  the  country,  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
and  aD  the  general  interests  of  the  <M)nfederacy  are  committed,  by  tha 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  a  general  government.  Hie 
I^ishttive  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  members 
fVom  each  state,  chosen  by  their  Legislatures  for  six  years.  The 
Representatives  are. chosen  by  the  people  biennialfy,  each  state  be- 
ing-entitled to  a  number  proportioned  to  its  free  population,  and  in 
tiie  slave-h(rfding  states  every  five  slaves  are  allowed  to  count  the 
same  as  three  freemen.  The  President  and  Vice  President  arecho'  ' 
«#^n  for  four  years  by  electors  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  eack 
state  appoints  as  many  electors  as  the  whole  number  of  its  Senators 
and  Representatives.  The  salary  of  the  President  is  $25,000  T>er  an- 
num ;  of  the  Vice  President,  $5000.  The  principal  officers  in  the 
executive  department  are  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav^,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  governments  of  the  states  are  all  formed  <^  strict  republican 
pHnciples.  They  have  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  Houses,  and 
an  Executive  consisting  of  a  Governor,  and  some  states  a  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  in  others  a  council,  or  both.  The  internal  police  of  the 
states  is-  managed  by  the  government  of  the  states  alone ;  the  national 
government  being  employed  only  in  regulating  our  foreign  relations 
and  the  general  interests  of  the  Union,  and  in  settKng  all  difficulties 
Which  may  arise  between  the  several  states.  In  addition  to  the  Le- 
gislative and  Executive  bodies,  there  is  a  Judiciary  system  formed  on 
similar  principles,  with  the  exception  that  the  judges  of  the  higher 
courts  hold  their  offices  during  gt>od  behaviour,  or  until  they  reach  a 
certain  advanced  age.  The  courts  of  the  United  States  taie  ccwnt- 
zance  of  all  offences  against  the  U.  S.  of  all  cases  in  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  a  party,  of  all  cases  involving  foreign  states,  or  the 
t  -tizens  of  the  same,  and  of  all  such  as  arise  between  Hie  different 
states,  «r  the  citizens  of  the  same.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  decides,  also,  on  the  constitutionality  ctf  laws,  and  Judicial 
decisions.  Hence  its  mfluence  is  predominant  in  the  Union.  The 
state  courts  are  confined  to  the  affairs  of  their  states  alone.  There  are 
supreme  courts,  which  have  cognizance  of  all  cases  in  the  states  to 
wnich  they  belong,  district  and  county  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  decision  of  small  matters,  m  towns  and  neighbourhoods. 
There  is  the  same  gradation  in  the  le^slative  and  executive  powers; 
each  town  is,  in  fact,  a  democracy  of  itself.  Its  freemen  can  meet  in 
a  body,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  state  elections,  but  to  choose  their 
^swn  municipal  officers,  and  to  regulate  all  concerns  affecting  them« 
iplyes  alone.    It  Iim  its  ow9  execRtiT^  pffipers,  if\m^  bvsiiiee*  «t  is 
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|»  Wioala  all  <»den)  not  only  ^m  h%ber  authority,  but  firom  ^ 
municipal  officers  of  the  town  itself.  It  is  tdis  gradfation  in  our  gik 
Ternmeot,  which  gives  it  its  greatest  strength  and  its  greatest  promise 
vi  permanency.  Each  state  and  county,  and  town,  is  a  cn^,^  on 
all  the  others,  and  a  strong  liold  of  republican  principles. 

If  the  National  Executive  should  attempt  to  destroy  the  other  na* 
tioaal  authorities  at  Washington,  it  would  he  met  by  the  authorities 
of  the  several  states,  and  would  have  to  fight  so  many  battles,  befon^ 
it  could  compel  them  to  its  purposes.  Nor  would  the  contest  stop 
there,  for  the  people  'ivould  meet  in  their  primary  assemblies,  (tlie 
wowos,)  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  and  perfect  organization, or  its 
own,  and  the  chances  are  strong,  that  befqre  it  had  overcome  ail 
tbese^  it  would  produce  a  counter-revolution  and  fall  in  its  own  at** 
tasij^t*  -  It  }s  onl^' until  the  whole  mass  oSi  ihe  people  are  dissolved  iA 
p«^t|cal. corruption,  that  the  national  government  can  hope  to  e&ot 
a  oooBolidation. — Nor  is  there  more  danger  of  a  disunion.  Th^.sg^ 
tem  of  confederation  is  so  complicated,  the  interests  of  the  different 
and  even  remote  parts  are  so  linked  togetiier,  that  no  effort  to  effect 
a  separation,  commencing  in  one  jptoint^  could  by  any  possibility  suc- 
ceed, until  it  bad  spread  itself  through  a  large  part  of  the  whole,  and 
before  this  could  b^^fi^Ojc^edtbe  thousand  cl^e^ks  fmd  counter-checks 
of  the  confederation,  would  probably,  as  long  as  tliere  is  any  honesty 
and  intelligence  in  the  people,  stop  the  progress  of  the  breach,  and 
restore  every  thing  to  its  original  security.  The  Union  has  been 
often  threatened,  since  its  estabUahment,  and  in  some  instances  fear- 
inlly  so ;  but  after  all  these  dangers,  it  apparently  was  never  stronger 
than.att^^e  present  moment. 

.  Under  a  government  so  pure  and  equal;  where  ^very  citizen  maj, 
feel  an  entire  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  fortune;  where  even  the 
lioorest  labourer  may  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  his  industry  unmplestea, 
and  the  wealthiest  proprietor  can  sustain  no  usurpation  over  tha 
rights  of  the  poorest ;  where  taxes  and  burdens  are  light,  and  sub«st«> 
ence  easy  ;  where  the  means  of  education  are  offered  to  all,  and  no 
restraint  is  laid  on  the  expression  of  opinions;  we  may  well  indulge 
a  hope,  that  we  shall  long  continue  the  improvements  we  have  so 
happily  begun,  and  that  we  are  destined  to  become,  not  only  one- of 
the  most  extensive  nations,  but  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  popiw 
lous,  and  wealthy,  and  of  course,  powerful. 

Dr.  Moore,  anticipating  a  future  era  of  improvement,  says,  "  Hera 
Uie  sciences  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  are  to  receive  their  high^ 
nnproFement:  here  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  to  flourisht  UU". 
cSiecked  by  the  cru^  hand  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  ber0 
gottins,  aided  by  all  the  improvements  of  former  a^es,  is.  to  be  exerl^ 
ed  in  humanizing  mankind,  in  expanding  and  enriching  their  mm49 
with  relijgions  and  philosophical  knowledge,  end  in  planting  and  e|K- 
ecttting  a  form  of  government,  which  shall  involve  all  the  excellent 
cies  of  former  governments  with  as  few  of  their  defects  as  is  consist* 
ent wkh  the  imperfections  of  human  affairs,  and  which  shall  becal- 
eulated  to  protect,  and  unite,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  natural 
r^ts  of  mankind,  the  largest  empire  that  ever  existed." 

The  anticipations  of  this  friend  of  America  have  been  in  part  real- 
ised. The  rapid  progress  of  settlement  and  population  in  our  western 
territories,  the  gpreat  number  of  new  states  and  towns,  which  hav« 
tpruaff  up  tbera,like  the  exhalations  of  a  night,  and  are  now  fast  fill- 
ing with  all  the  arts  of  civiiiaed  life ;  the  great  oiliesi  wA^cb  ara  «a 
pidtj  aAoHimaff  oa  oar  eastern  shores,  and  ate  ak^tdy  rin^ 
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cf  flie  old  world;  whidi  are  Bovr  conuectcd  by  a  gfrowiiig'  eummtiroe 
with  cverj  part  of  the  globe,  and  are  acting-  as  the  salieDt  pouits  of 
our  internal  intercourse,  which,  by  our  unexampled  natural  comma- 
nications,  and  magnificent  canals  that  are  giving  them  a  ten-fold 
efficiency,  has  already  equalled  that  of  older  nations,  and  from  the 
known  enterprise  of  our  <  tizens,  will  not  cease  to  enlai^  til]  it  has 
exhausted  our  resources — ull  these,  with  the  growth  of  manufactures, 
and  the  employment  of  our  immense  mineral  resources  of  metals  and 
fuel,  and  the  g^at  natural  powers  of  large  and  rapid  rirers,  in  those 
parts  of  our  country  farthest  removed  from  the  centres  of  (^mmerce, 
and  therefore  less  subject  to  the  excitement  of  trade,  without  the 
caltiration  of  their  natural  advantages,  and  above  aU,  tlie  use  of 
rteam  in  moving  boats  and  machinery,  and  thus  giving  the  certain- 
tj  of  calculation  to  all  our  opefations — all  these  we  may  consider  as 
so  many  assurances,  that  the  fondest  hopes  of  our  warmest  firiends 
win  not  be  disappointed. — ^P. 


BRITISH  POSSESSION}? 
IN  CANADA. 


British  America  comprehends  all  Chat  part  ot  North  Amerfcft, 
which  lies  north  of  the  United  States,  excepting  Greenland  and  the 
Russian  settlements. 

Not  more  than  one  tenth  part  of  this  vast  country  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whites.  This  part  is  in  the  south-east,  along  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  toe  great  Lakes,  and  embraces  the  island 
^  Jfewfoundland,  and  the  four  following  provinces. 

1.  Nova  Scotia.  3.  Lower  Canada. 

2.  New-Brunswick.  4.  Upper  Canada. 

All  British  America,  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned  divistona^ 
isgeneraily  called  JVeir-Brttoin,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians! 

Canada. 

Lower  Canada  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  from 
its  mouth  to  Lake  St.  Francis.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  New-Britain ; 
B.  by  the  Gnlf  of  St  Lawrence;  S.  E.  and  S.  by  New-Brunswick» 
Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Ncw-Yoik.  S.  W.  and  W. 
by  Upper  Canada. 

Lower  Canada  contains  about  300,000  inhabitants,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  of  French  origin.  The  principal  settlements  are  along 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  settlers  in  Canada  are  tinctured 
with  the  French  gaiety  and  urbanity,  blended  with  the  usual  portion 
of  vanity ;  this  is,  however,  a  more  laudable  quality  than  avarice, 
which  is  destructive  of  every  noble  exertion.  The  French  women 
in  Canada  can  generally  read  and  write,  and  are  thus  far  superior  to 
the  men ;  but  both  are  sunk  in  igfnorance  and  superstition,  and 
blindly  devoted  to  their  priests,  l^ey  use  tlie  French  language, 
English  being  restricted  to  the  British  settlers. 

Ai  Qiiebee  a  laiyegarrisoD  is  mamtained :  of  the  iyAbteuili,  two- 
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frMs  are  FreBofa.  The  houses  are  commoiily  of  stone,  smafl,  tigl j, 
wad  iDconvement.  There  are  three  nunneries  here,  but  the  monas  • 
teries  are  nearly  extinct.  The  market  is  well  supplied,  and  the  hU 
tie  carts  made  use  of  are  drawn  by  dogs.  The  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  presents  most  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  falls 
of  the  river  Montmorenci  are  particularly  celebrated. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  amazing- ;  the  thermometer  m 
summer  rising  to  nineti^-six  degrees,  while  m  winter  the  mercufr 
freezes.  The  snow  begins  in  November,  and  in  January  the  cold  is 
so  intense,  that  the  limbs  of  people,  who  are  obliged  to  be  out  of 
doors,  are  often  in  danger  of  wnat  is  called  a  frost-bite.  But  winter, 
here,  as  at  Petersburgh,  is  the  season  of  amusement;  and  the  sledges, 
drawn  by  horses,  afford  a  pleasing  conveyance.  In  May  the  thaw 
generally  comes  suddenly,  the  ice  on  the  river  bursting  witn  the  noise 
of  a  cannon,  and  its  passage  to  the  sea  is  terrific,  especially  when  a 
pile  of  ice  crashes  against  a  rock.  Spring  is  summer,  ana  veg^ta« 
tion  is  almost  instantaneous. 

The  fece  of  the  country  is  generally  mountainous  and  woody ;  but 
there  are  savannas  and  plains  of  great  beauty,  chiefly  towards  Upper 
Canada.  Here  are  warm  springs,  and  mineral  waters ;  but  the  cnief 
natural  curiosities  seem  to  oe  the  grand  lakes,  rivers  and  cataracts. 
Among  the  latter,  the  celebrated  falls  of  Nia^ra  are  chiefly  on  the 
side  of  Upper  Canada,  the  river  being  there  six  hundred  yards  wide, 
sod  the  fall  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet.  A  small  island  lies  be- 
tween the  falls ;  and  that  on  the  side  of  the  States  is  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  while  the  height  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  From 
the  great  fall  a  constant  cloud  ascends,  which  may  be  seen  at  an  in- 
cremble  distance,  and  the  whole  scene  is  truly  tremendous, 

NATIVE  TRIBES, 

Hie  Five  Indian  ^ationg  of  Canadcu* 

Ths  Five  Nations  consist  of  as  many  tribes,  united  by  a  sort  of 
confederacy,  and  without  any  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other. . 
The  names  by  which  they  are  known  to  our  countkymen  are,  Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas,  Ononda^^,  Cayugas,  and  Senekas. 

Each  of  these  nations  is  a  republic  by  itself;  every  cast  in  each 
nation  makes  an  independent  state,  and  is  governed  in  its  public  af- 
fiurs  by  its  own  Sachems.  The  authority  of  the  rulers  oonsisfs 
wholly  in  the  opinion  that  the  rest  of  the  natives  have  of  their  wisdom 
and  iategrity.  Force  is  never  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  execut- 
ing their  resolutions.  Honour  and  esteem  are  their  principal  re- 
wards :  and  shame  the  only  punishment. 

The  natives  of  these  tribes  think  themselves  by  nature  superior  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  assume  a  title  which,  in  their  language,  de 
notes  that  pre-eminence.  This  opinion  they  carefully  infuse  into  the 
minds  of  their  children,  which  inspires  them  with  a  courage,  which 
has  been  terrible  to  the  tribes,  and  which  renders  them  objects  of 
fear  among  the  neighbouring  Indian  nations,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive yeany  tnjute. 

Two  of  the  Sachems  go  about  to  receive  this  tribute,  which  is  paid 


*>  This  account  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  tribes  before  the  AflMk 
hits  taken  from  Coldm's  acooont of  tteMiu-*-P. 

as* 
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in  wampum^  the  current  money  among^  the  Wiana.  Watnfnmliai 
tirQ&iDdB,  white  and  purple:  the  while  is  worked  out  of  the  inside 
of  the  great  snells  into  the  form  of  a  bead,  and  perforated,  to  strnag 
on  ieather :  the  purple  is  taken  out  of  the  inside  of  the  muscle  abeil « 
they  are  woven  as  broad  as  one's  hand,  and  about  two  feet  hoogz 
these  they  call  belts,  which  they  give  and  receive  at  their  treaties, 
as  the  seals  of  friendship :  for  lesser  matters  a  single  string  is  given. 
Every  bead  is.  •f  known  value,  and  a  belt  of  a  less  number  is  made 
to  equal  one  of  a  greater,  by  fastening  so  many  as  ia  wanting  to  the 
belt  oy  a  string* 

It  }&  seldom  for  the  sake  of  tribute  that  the  Indians  make  war;  but 
from  notions  of  glory,  strongly  imprinted  on  their  minds.  The  Five 
Rations,  in  their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  country ;  in  their  braveij 
Jin. battle,  and  their  constancy  m  enduring  torments,  equal  the  finrti- 
jtude  of  the  most  celebrated  Romans. 

. .  Affairs  of  importance  which  concern  all  the  Five  Nations  are 
transacted  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  Sachems,  which  is  held  near 
/the  centre  of  their  pountry :  but  when  they  treat  with  the  British,  the 
meeting  has  been  commonly  held  at  Albany.  They  strictly  foUoW 
the  maxim  formerly  used  by  the  Romans  to  increase  their  strength, 
'  jhat  ia^  they  encourage  the  people  of  other  nations  to  incorpontte 
irith  them;  and  when  they  have  subdued  any  people,  after sharioff 
satiJAted  their  reven^  by  a  few  examples,  they  adopt  the  rest  ot 
'j^eir  f^aptives  as  subjects  and  friends,  treating  them  ineveiy  respect 
i(«  thi^mselves.  : 

^  when  any  of  the  young  men  have  a  mind  to  signalize  themselvea, 
and.  to  gain  a  reputation  among  their  countrymen,  by  some  enterprise 
against  an  en(?my^  they  at  first  communicate  their  design  to  two  or 
three  ot  their  most  intimate  friends ;  and  if  these  fall  in  with  the 
plan,  an  invitation  is  made  to  all  the  young  men  of  the  cast,  to  feast 
on  dog's  flesh.  As  soon  as  (he  guesto  are  assembled  the  promoters 
of  the  enterprise  set  forth  the  undertaking  in  the  best  colours  they 
can :  they  boa^t  of  what  they  intend  to  do,  and  incite  others  to  join, 
^fhAir  the  Iflofy  tiittt  is  to  be  obtained ;  and  all  who  partake  of  the  en- 
•terttdnni^nt  are  eonsidered  as  having  enlisted  in  the  cause. 
-  '  The 'flight  befoYe  they  set  out,  they  make  a  grand  feast,  to  which 
all  the  most  celebrated  warriors  are  invited ;  at  this  eiiitertainment 
they  have  the  war-dance',  to  the  sound  of  a  sort  of  kettle-drum.  The 
-irambn  a^  'seati^m  two  rows  in  the  house,  when  each  rises  up  in 
^  tern,'  an4  sings  of  the  g[reat  actions  which  he  has  himself  per- 
4bnneil,'  and  llie  deeds  of  his  ancestors ;  this  is  accompanied  with  a 
daooe,  and  the'  persons  present  join  in  a  chorus.  They  exagf^erate 
tiie  injuries  thev  have  received  from  their  enemies,  extol  their  own 
glory,  and  work  up  the  spirits  of  the  whole  party  to  a  high  pitch  of 
•  warake  enthusiasm. 

Tbey  come  to  these  dances  with  their  faces  painted  in  a  frightibl 
manner,  which  is  the  case  when  they  g^  to  war,  in  order  to  appear 
terrible.'  On  the  next  day  they  march  out  with  much  formality, 
dressed  in  their  finest  apparel,  and  observing  a  profound  silence. 
The  women  follow  with  their  old  clothes,  and  b^  them  they  send 
back  their  finery  in  which  they  march  from  their  fort  of*  castle, 
^fove  they  leave  the  place  where  the  clothes  are  exchanged,  fliey 
aiwnys  peel  a  large  piece  of  the  bark  of  some  g^reat  tree ;  upon  the 
smooth  side  they  draw  figures  of  their  canoes,  and  emblems  of  the 
nations  against  which  the  expedition  is  designed. 

When  the  expedition  it  over,  they  stop  at  the  sane  pteoein  i 
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fetan,  and  on  the  8ame>  or  an  ladjoiniog  tree,  they  fig1ire»^ia  their 
jrude  style  of  painting,  the  result  of  the  warfare,  the  number  of  ttie 
enemy  slain,  and  prisoners  taken.  These  trees  are  the  annals  or  ira- 
ther  tae  trophies  of  the  Five  nations ;  and  by  them  and  thei^  war 
isong^,  they  preserve  the  history  of  their  great  achieyements. 

Aifter  their  prisoners  are  secured,  they  never  offer  them  ill  treat- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  rather  starve  themselves  than  suffer 
them  to  want*  They  are  presented,  when  the^  arrive  at  their  jour 
ney's  end,  to  those  who  have  lost  any  relation  in  that  or  any  former 
enterprise.  If  the  captives  are  accepted,  there  is  an  end  to  allthcnr 
trouble ;  they  are  dressed  as  fine  as  possible,  are  made  free,  excet>t 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  the  per- 
son had  in  whose  place  they  are  accepted*  Those  who  have  not  tlM 
good  fortune  to  ensure  the  affections  of  the  victors,  are  given  up  to 
satiate  their  revenge. 

:  The  hospitality  of  the  Indians  is  no  less  remarkable  than  their  other 
:yirtaes ;  as  soon  as  any  stranger  comes,  they  are  sure  to  offer  Mm 
victoaJs,  If  there  be  several  in  company,  and  they  come  from  acott- 
siderable  distance,  one  of  their  best  houses  is  fitted  up  fcur  their  ea- 
tertainment.  Their  civility  extends  to  the  furnishing  the  guests  with 
every  thing  that  they  suppose  will  be  ag^reeable. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  what  religion  these  tribes-  profess: 
they  have  no  public  worship,  but  do  not  seem  deficient  in  the  belief 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  consider  as  the  preserver,  sustainer, 
and  master  of  the  universe,  ^me  of  their  funeral  rites  seem  to  be 
fimned  upon  the  notion  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  They  make 
a  large  round  hole,  in  which  the  body  can  be  placed  upnght ;  it  is  theo 
covered  with  timber,  to  support  the  earth  which  thev  lay  over  it 
They  dress  the  corpse  in  all  its  finery,  nut  wampum  and  other  things 
in  tie  grave  with  it,  and  the  relations  do  not  suffer  gprass  to  grow  on 
.the  tomb,  but  visit  it  with  lamentations. 

They  are  superstitious  in  observing  omens  and  dreams ;  they  stand 
in  awe  of  the  owl,  and  are  highly  displeased  if  any  person  imi&te  the 
hooting  of  that  bird  in  the  night.  We  are  informed  by  an  c^cer, 
who  was  witness  of  the  scene,  that  a  boy  of  one  of  the  westward  na» 
tions  having  died,  the  parents  made  a  regular  pile  of  split  wood,  laid 
the  body  upon  it,  and  burnt  it ;  while  the  pile  was  burning,  they  stood 
gravely  looking  on,  without  any  emotions  of  gpief,  but  when  it  was 
consumed,  they  gathered  up  the  bones  with  many  tears,  put  them  in 
«  box,  and  carried  them  away. 

Of  the  JNorthem  Indiaru, 

Ths  dispositions  of  the  Northern  Indians  are  in  g^eneral  morose 
and  covetous,  and  they  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  gratitude.  In 
their  visits  to  the  British  Factory,  they  are  for  ever  pleading  poverty ; 
and,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  governor,  are  seldom  at  a  loss 
for  a  plausible  story,  which  they  relate  as  the  occasion  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  never  fail  to  interlard  their  history  with  sighs,  groans,  and 
tears,  sometimes  affecting  to  be  lame,  and  even  blind. 

In  their  trade  they  never  fail  to  deceive  the  Europeans  when  it  is 
m  their  power,  and  take  every  method  to  overreach  them.  They  will 
disguise  their  persons,  and  change  their  names,  in  order  to  defraud 
them  of  their  lawful  debts,  wliich  they  are  sometimes  permitted  itn 
contract  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Factory.  And  notwithstanding  they 
MPe  to  covetous,  and  pay  no  regard  to  private  property,  but  tiadce  erefy 
^ifantafa  of  bodilv  strength  tr  rob  their  neighboon,  not  nnlv  af 
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Ibei»  gp9ods  but  of  their  wives,  yet,  let  their  losses  or  uStr&aiM  he  evei 
■o  IT'^'®^^  ^^y  never  seek  any  other  revenge  than  that  of  wrestling. 
Murder  is  seldom  heard  of  among'  them.  A  murderer  is  detested  by 
ftll  the  tribe,  and  is  obliged,  like  another  Cain,  to  wander  np  and  down, 
fotkmi  and  forsaken,  even  by  hia  own  relations  and  former  friends. 

Of  the  Slave,  Dog-ribhedy  and  Beaver  Indiana^ 
These  people  are  ugly,  meager,  and  an  ill-formed  race,  particu- 
larly about  the  legfs,  which,  by  their  habitually  seating  themselves 
by  &e  fire,  are  generally  covered  with  scabs.  Many  of  them  appear 
to  be  in  an  unh^thy  state,  owing  probably  to  their  natural  filthmess. 
They  are  of  a  moderate  stature,  and  a  fairer  complexion  than  the 
generality  of  Indians  who  are  natives  of  wanner  climates. 

Oftkmifnisteneaux  Indians. 

These  people  are  spr^R  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Their 
language  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  who  inhabit  the  coast  of  Bii* 
tish  America  on  the  Atlantic,  with  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux, 
and  it  continues  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  gulf  and  banks 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal. 

They  are  of  moderate  stature,  well-proportioned,  and  of  great 
activity.  Both  sexes  manifest  a  disposition  to  pluck  the  hair  from 
every  part  of  the  body.  Their  eyes  are  black  and  penetrating ;  their 
countenance  open  and  agreeable ;  and  it  is  a  principal  object  of  their 
▼anity  to  give  every  possible  decoration  to  their  persons.  A  mate- 
rial article  in  their  toilettes  is  vermilion,  which  is  contrasted  with 
their  native  blue,  white,  and  brown  earths,  to  which  charcoal  is  fre- 
quent!]^ added. 

Their  dress  is  simple  and  commodious ;  their  head-dresses  are 
€M>raposed  of  the  feathers  of  the  swan,  the  eagle,  and  other  birds. 
The  teeth,  horns,  and  claws  of  different  animals,  are  also  the  oc- 
€»8ional  ornaments  of  the  hand  and  neck.  The  making  of  every  ar- 
ticle df  dress  belongs  to  the  females,  who,  though  by  no  means  inat- 
tentive to  the  decoration  of  their  own  persons,  have  a  still  greater 
deg^e  of  pride  in  attending  to  the  appearance  of  the  men,  whose 
hces  are  painted  with  more  care  than  those  of  the  women. 

Of  the  Chepetoyan  Indianw. 

The  noaon  which  these  people  entertain  of  the  creation,  is  veiy 
singular.  They  believe,  that  at  first  the  globe  was  one  vast  oceaa, 
mhabited  ry  no  living  creature,  except  a  mighty  bird,  whose  eyes 
were  fire,  whose  glances  were  lightning,  and  the  clapping  of  whose 
wings  we.'e  thunder.  On  his  descent  to  the  ocean,  and  touching  it 
the  earc\  instantly  rose,  and  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
•rh  -  ^^r  aipotent  bird  then  called  forth  all  the  variety  of  animals  fhim 
the  ear^h,  except  the  Chepewyans,  who  were  produced  from  a  dog: 
which  is  the  occasion  of  their  aversion  to  the  nesh  of  that  animal,  at 
veil  as  the  people  who  eat  it. 

The  tradition  proceeds  to  relate,  that  the  great  bird  having  finish^ 
ed  his  work,  made  an  arrbw,  which  was  to  be  preserved  with  great 
eare,  and  to  remain  untouched  ;  but  that  tlie  Chepewyans  were  so 
devoid  of  understanding,  as  to  carry  it  away,  from  which  time  the 
bird  has  never  since  appeared. 

They  believe  that  immediately  after  death,  they  pass  into  another 
wyMi  where  they  arrive  at  a  large  river,  on  which  they  embark  In  a 
stone  oanoei  and  that  a  gentle  current  bears  then  on  toan  eoktaui^ 
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lakct  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  most  beautiful  island ;  and  Oat  m 

view  of  this  delightful  abode,  they  receive  that  judgment  for  thefar 
conduct  during  life,  which  terminates  their  final  state  and  unaltera- 
ble allotment.  If  tlieir  good  actions  are  declared  to  predominate, 
Uiej  are  landed  upon  the  island,  where  there  is  no  end  to  their  hap- 
piness ;  but  if  their  bad  actions  weigh  down  the  balance,  the  stone 
canoe  sinks  at  once,  and  leaves  them  up  to  their  chin  in  Water,  to 
behold  and  regp^et  the  rewards  enjoyed  oy  the  good,  and  etemallv 

ding,  but.  with  unavailing  endeavours,  to  reach  the  blissliU 

[from  which  they  are  excluded  for  ever. 

Of  the  Oonalcukka  and  ^ooika  Sound  Indiant, 
Ths  native  inhabitants  of  Oonalashka,  an  island  of  the  most  west- 
erly part  of  North  America,  are,  to  all  appearancq,  a  very  peace- 
able, inoffensive  race  of  people ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  in  reg^ard  to 
honesty,  they  might  serve  as  a  pattern  to  the  most  civilized  nations* 
They  have  tneir  own  chiefs,  and  seem  to  enjoy  liberty  and  ])roperty 
witliout  molestation  from  the  Russians,  with  whom  they  live  in  great 
harmony,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  Ukem« 
and  are  now  probably  their  tributaries. 

The  Osage  Jfation. 

Thk  Osa^e  river  gives,  or  owes,  its  name  to  a  nation  inhabiting  its 
banks.  Their  present  name  seems  to  have  ori^nated  from  the  French 
traders,  for  both  among^  themselves  and  their  neighbours,  they  are 
caJled  the  Washashas.  Their  number  is  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
hundred  warriors,  and  consists  of  three  tribes ;  the  Great  Qsages,  of 
about  five  hundred  warriors,  living  in  a  village  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river, — the  Little  Osages,  of  nearly  half  that  number,  residing  at 
the  distance  of  six  miles  from  them, — and  the  Arkansaw  band,  a  co- 
lony of  Osages,  of  six  hundred  wairiors,  who  left  them  some  years 
ago,  under  the  command  of  a  chief,  called  the  Bigfoot,  and  settled 
on  tiie  Vermilion  river,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansaw. 

In  person,  the  Osages  are  among^  the  la]*gest  and  best  formed  In- 
dians, and  are  said  to  possess  fine  military  capacities ;  but  residing  as 
they  do  in  villages,  and  having  made  considerable  aidvance  in  agri- 
culture, they  seem  less  addicted  to  war  than  their  northern  neigh- 
bours, to  whom  the  use  of  rifles  give  a  great  superiority 

The  Teton  Indians. 

Tarn  TeUm  men  shave  the  hair  off  their  heads,  except  a  small  tuft 
on  the  top,  which  they  suffer  to  grow  and  wear  in  plaits  over  their 
■boulders ;  to  this  they  seem  much  attached,  as  the  loss  of  it  is  tiie 
usual  sacrifice  at  the  death  of  near  relations  In  full-dress,  the  men 
of  consideration  wear  a  hawk's  feather,  or  calumet  feather  worked 
with  porcupine  ouills,  and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  head  from  which 
it  falls  back.  Tne  face  and  body  are  generally  painted  with  a  mix- 
ture of  grease  and  coal.  Over  the  shoulders  is  a  loose  robe,  or 
mantle  of  buffalo-skin,  dressed  white,  adorned  witli  porcupine-quills, 
loosely  fixed,  so  as  to  make  a  jingling  noise  when  in  motion,  and 
painted  with  various  uncouth  figures,  unintelligible  to  us,  but  to  them 
emblematic  of  military  exploits,  or  any  other  incident ;  the  hair  of 
the  robe  is  worn  next  the  skin  in  fair  weather ;  but  when  it  rains» 
the  hair  is  put  outside,  and  the  robe  is  either  thrown  over  the  arm. 
or  wncppei  round  the  body,  all  of  which  it  may  cover.    Under  this, 
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in  the  winter  season,  they  wear  a  kind  of  shirt,  resenibting  dtifli,  and 
made  either  of  skin  or  cloth,  and  covering  the  anns  and  body.  Round 
ihe  middle  is  fixed  a  girdle  of  clotli,  or  dressed  elk  skin,  ahont  an 
.inch  in  widths  and  closely  tied  to  the  body. 

The  Sioux  Indians, 
Almost  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  of  countn'  comprised  between 
the  Mississippi,  the  Red  River  of  Lake  W^nnepeg,  the  Saskaskawaii, 
and  the  Missouri,  is  loosely  occupied  by  a  great  nation,  whose  primt^ 
tive  name  is  Darcota ;  but  who  are  called  Sioux  by  the  French,  Sues 
by  the  English.    Their  original  seats  were  on  the  Mississippi ;  but 

fiey  have  gradually  spread  themselves  abroad,  and  b*»*5ome  subnli- 
ided  into  numerous  tribe«  Of  these,  what  may  be  c  jnsidered  as 
the  Darcotas,  ire  the  Mindawarcanon,  or  Minow  jikanton,  known  fo 
^e  Fifeijch  by  the  name  of  the  Gens  du  Lac,  or  People  of  the  Lake. 
"Their  residence  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  near  Ihe  falls  of 
8t.  Anthony,  and  the  probable  number  of  their  warriors  about  three 
tiundred.  Above  them,  on  the  river  St.  Peter's  is  the  Wahpotone, 
«i  smaller  band,  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  ;  and  still  further  up  the 
same  river,  below  Yellow- wood  river,  are  the  Wahpatootas,  or  Gens 
de  Feuilles,  an  inferior  band,  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  men 
while  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's  are  occupied  by  the  Sisatoones 
a:  band  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  warriors. 

The  Shoskonee  Indians 

A  l»LT7aALiTY  of  wives  is  very  common ;  in  their  domestic  econo- 
Biy,  the  man  is  sole  proprietor  of  his  wives  and  daughters,  arid  can 
barter  them  away,  or  dispose  of  them  in  any  manner  he  may  think 
proper.  The  children  are  seldom  corrected ;  the  boys,  particularly, 
sooQ  become  their  own  masters. 

The  mass  of  the  females  are  condemned  to  the  lowest  and  most 
laborious  drudgery.  When  the  tribe  is  stationed,  they  collect  roots, 
and  cook;  thej  build  (he  huts,  dress  the  skins,  make  clothing,  collect 
the  wood,  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  horses  on  the  route,  load  the 
Iiorses,  and  have  the  charge  of  all  the  baggage. 

The  Chopunnish  Indians, 
Tarn  Chopunnish  or  pierced  nose  nation,  who  reside  on  the  Koos- 
kooshee  and  Lewis's  rivers,  are  in  person  stout,  portly,  well-lookinr 
men :  the  women  are  small,  with  good  features,  and  generally  han£ 
■ome,  though  the  complexion  of  both  sexes  is  darker  ttian  those  of  the 
Tushepaws.  In  dress  they  resemble  that  nation,  being  fond  of  dis- 
playing their  ornaments.  The  buflTalo  or  elk-skin  robe  decorated 
with  beads,  sea-shells,  chiefly  with  mother-of-pearl,  attached  to  an 
otter-skin  collar,  and  hung  m  the  hair,  feathers,  paints  of  different 
kinds,  principally  white,  green,  and  light  blue,  ail  of  which  they  find 
in  their  own  country :  these  are  the  chief  ornaments  they  use. 

The  Sokulk  Indians. 
The  nation  among  which  we  now  are,  call  themselves  Sokulks  : 
and  with  them  are  united  a  few  of  another  nation,  who  reside  on  a 
western  branch,  emptying  itself  into  the  Columbia,  a  few  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  and  whose  name  is  Chimnapum.  The 
language  of  these  nations,  of  each  of  which  we  obtained  a  vocabulary, 
differ  but  little  from  each  other,  or  from  that  of  the  Chopunnish,  who 
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MlhalMt  the  Kooskooskee  and  Lewis's  river.  Tn  fbetr  dress  and  g^ 
neral  appearance  also  they  resemble  much  those  nations ;  the  men 
wearing"  a  robe  of  deer  or  antelope  skin,  under  which  a  few  of  thein 
have  a  short  leathern  shirt. 

T%e  Chinnooks  on  tke  Pacific* 

Thk  men  are  low  in  stature,  ratlier  ug^lj,  and  ill  made ;  their  legs 
being"  small  and  crooked,  their  feet  large,  and  their  heads,  like  those 
of  the  women,  flattened  in  a  most  disg^usting  manner.  These  defor- 
mities are  in  part  concealed  by  robes  made  of  sea-otter,  deer,  elk, 
beaver,  or  fox  skins.  They  also  employ  in  their  dress  robes  the  skin 
of  a  cat  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  of  another  animal  of  the  same 
size,  which  is  light  and  durable,  and  sold  at  a  high  price  by  the  In- 
dians, who  bring  it  from  above.  In  addition  to  these  are  worn  blan- 
kets, wrappers  of  red,  blue,  or  spotted  cloth,  and  some  sailors*  (dd 
clothes,  which  were  very  highly  prized.  The  greater  part  ci  tbe 
linen  have  guns,  powder,  and  ball. 

The  women  have  in  general  handsome  faces,  but  are  low  and  dig- 
l^portioned,  with  smaU  feet  and  large  leg^  and  thighs. 

JfaJtums  of  the  Coast, 

Th£  Killamucs,  Clatsops,  Chinnocks,  and  Cathlamahs,  the  kfkr 
neighbouring  nations  with  whom,  say  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
we  have  had  most  intercourse,  preserve  a  general  resemblance  in 
person,  dress,  and  manners.  They  are  commonly  of  a  diminufvre 
stature,  badly  shaped,  and  their  appearance  by  no  means  prepossess- 
ing. They  have  broad,  thick,  flat  feet,  thick  ankles,  and  crOoked 
legs :  the  last  of  which  deformities  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the 
practice  of  squatting,  or  sitting  on  the  calves  of  their  1^^  and  heels, 
and  also  to  the  tight  bandages  of  beads  and  strings  worn  round  the 
ankles,  by  the  women,  which  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  render  the  legs  iU-shaped  and  swollen.  The  complexion  is  the 
asual  copper-coloured  brown  of  the  North  American  tribes. 

The  most  distinguishing  part  of  their  physiognomy  is  the  peculiar 
flatness  and  width  of  their  forehead,  a  peculiarity  which  they  owe  to 
one  of  those  customs  in  which  nature  4s  sacrificed  to  fantastic  ideas 
of  beauty.  The  custom  of  flattening  the  head  by  artificial  pressure, 
daring  infancy,  prevails  among  all  the  nations  we  have  seen  west  of 
fhe  Rocky  IVlountains. 


SPANISH  DOMINIONS  ♦ 

OP  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Original  Population  and  Spanish  InkabHtanU. 
Thx  original  population,  of  these  extensive  regions  was  variooa^ 
eonsisting  of  Mexicans,  and  other  tribes;  considerably  civilized  in 
flie  centre,  while  to  the  north  and  south  were  savage  races.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  Mexicans  remains  in  obscurity,  after  many  fruitless  re- 
searches of  many  learned  men.  Their  language  appears  to  be  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  Peruvians.  There  seems  not,  however,  to 
be  any  resemblance  between  either  of  those  languages,  and  that  of 
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.  tibe  Maioya^  wlia  peopled  the  numerous  islands  in  thePacifie  ocean 

nor  are  the  Tartarian,  or  Mandahur  features  to  be  traced  in  any  ac- 
count of  the  Mexicans  or  Peruvians,  though  singularly  distinct  irom 
those  of  other  races. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  these  American  empures  were  de- 
stroyed ;  as  tney  would  have  aiSbrded  curious  objects  for  philosophic 
observers  of  human  nature.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be»  that 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  other 
Americans.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new 
world  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  parent  country,  unless  it  be 
m  an  inciiease  of  religious  fanaticism. 

Spanish  ColonUU. 
Tax  American  dominions  of  Spain  contain  a  population  of  about 
twelve  million  of  souls;  of  these,  two  thirds  are  the  aborigines,  whose 
snoestors,  after  the  conquest,  became  subjects  of  Spain,  converts  to 
its  religion,  and  obedient  to  its  laws.  The  present  race  is  so  femi- 
liarized  to  the  manners  and  laugiiage  of  the  conquerors,  as  only  to  be 
'  ^ting^hed  by  their  complexion  and  features ;  there  are,  mdeed, 
Mme  parts  where  the  Indian  race  is  more  insulated,  and  in  others  to- 
tally unmixed  with  Spaniards ;  these,  however,  are  only  exceptions 
to  the  general  description.  The  negro  slaves  are  a  small  body,  in 
many  parts  not  one  tenth,  in  others,  as  in  the  kingdoms  of  New  Gra- 
nada aiid  in  Chili,  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  in  the 
islands,  and  in  Venezuela,  tiic  proportion  is  much  greater.  The  sex 
oal  intercourse  betwixt  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indian  and  Negro  race. 
Ins  been  always  more  considerable  than  in  the  colonies  founds  by 
England :  and  beuce  has  arisen  a  much  greater  proportion  of  those 
mixed  races  denominated  Mustees  and  IVfulattoes,  wdo,  after  mixing 
with  the  descendants  of  Europeans  for  three  generations,  acquire  the 
name,  and  become  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Spaniards.  Hence, 
though  in  the  tables  of  Spanish  American  population,  the  Spaniards 
•re  estimated  as  one  sixtli  of  the  whole  people,  in  the  estimation  are 
included  those  of  the  mixed  race  who  enjoy  the  rights  of  Europeans 
The  Spaniards  are  divided  into  the  Creoles  and  the  natives  of  Eu- 
rope :  the  latter  amount  to  about  one  twentieth  of  the  former,  or  to 
the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  population.  Yet  to 
ihis  small  body  was  entrusted  the  sole  power  of  the  government. 
The  most  lucrative  offices  in  the  state,  and  the  best  benefices  in  the 
church  were  filled  by  them,  whilst  the  Creoles,  natives  of  the  sool, 
and  possessed  of  the  largest  property,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative degradation.  The  policy  of  the  court  of  Spain  had  prevent- 
ed the  intercourse  of  all  foreigners  with  their  colonies,  a  prohibition 
which,  having  been  adopted  by  the  other  European  nations,  was  not 
a  subject  of  complaint,  till  the  independence  of  British  America  ex- 
cited the  eager  desire  for  privileges  similar  to  those  which  their  neigh- 
bours enjoyed.  This  desire  was  increased  by  the  situation  in  whick 
they  were  placed  by  the  long-protracted  war  with  England,  durii^ 
the  continuance  of  which,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  interc3Ui6i 
with  the  mother  country,  was  so  great  as  to  separate  them  frcna  t'l 
but  casual  connexion. 

MEXICO. 

This  countnr  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  United  states ;  E. 
by  theGulf  of  Mexico;  S.  £.  by  Guatimala;  and  1¥.  by  thePacifiic 
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Oeean.    Itexteodsfi^m  16"^  to429N.  lat  aiidfh«i88<»toiS40W 
ODgitudr*    Square  miles,  957,541.    Population  in  1803,  5,840»000. 

Of  the  Mexicans, 

Tm  Meucans  are  of  a  ?ood  stature,  generaUy  exceeding  ratb«r 
than  failing  short  of  the  middle  size,  and  well  proportioned,  they  hare 
good  complexions,  narrow  forehead,  black  eyes,  clean,  firm,  reg^ar 
white  teeth ;  thick,  black,  and  glossy  hair.  Their  skin  is  of  an  olive 
colour.  There  is  scarcely  a  nation  upon  earth  in  which  there  are 
fewer  persons  deformed,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  a 
humpbacked,  lame,  or  squinting  man  amount  a  thousand  Mexicans, 
than  among  a  hundred  of  any  other  nation.  Their  appearance 
neither  engages  nor  diseusts ;  but  among  the  young  women,  there 
are  many  yery  fair  and  beautiful. 

The  Mexicans  employ  much  of  their  time  in  eating :  in  the  morn- 
ing they  take  chocolate,  breakfast  at  nine,  take  an  oncey  or  another 
breakfast  at  eleven,  and  soon  after  twelve  they  dine.  After  havioff 
taken  some  sleep,  they  return  to  their  chocolate,  which  is  succeeded 
by  an  afternoon's  luncheon,  more  chocolate,  and  a  ccmsiderahle 
supper.  ^ 

The  passion  for  strong  liquors  is  carried  to  a  gpreat  excess.  For- 
merly they  were  kept  wilhin  bounds  by  the  severity  of  the  laws,  but 
.now  drunkenness  is  left  unpunished,  and  to  this  may  be  ascribed  the 
havock  that  is  made  amouj?  them  by  epidemical  disorders.  Their 
understandings  are  fitted  for  every  kind  of  science,  as  fiaicts  have 
shown.  Among  the  Mexicans  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging in  the  pursuits  of  learning,  good  mathematicians  and  archi 
tects  have  been  known. 

All  the  Mexican  ladies  smoke  tobacco  in  little  cigars  of  papa, 
which  thejr  take  from  a  case  of  gold  or  silver,  hanging  by  a  chain  or 
nband,  while,  on  the  side,  they  wear  little  pincers  of  the  same  metal. 
Continually  occupied  in  this  amusement,  as  soon  as  one  cigar  is  ex- 
hausted, another  is  lighted ;  they  only  cease  to  smoke  when  they  eat 
or  sleep,  and  even  light  a  cigar  when  they  bid  you  u  good  night. 

Processions  are  very  common :  on  the  eve  and  day  of  All-Saints 
there  are  great  crowds  at  the  doors  of  the  shop-keepers,  styled  of 
Christ,  botii  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  to  buy  for  children,  toys  and 
sweetmeats,  in  both  which  the  Mexicans  excel. 

The  Indian  cultivator,  says  Humboldt,  is  poor,  but  he  is  free.  His 
state  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  peasantry  in  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
There  are  neither  corvees  nor  villanage  in  New  Spain;  and  the 
number  of  slaves  is  next  to  nothing.  Sugpar  is  chiefly  the  produce  of 
free  hands.  There  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture  are  not  the 
productions  to  which  European  luxury  has  assigned  a  variable  and 
arbitrary  value,  but  cereal  gramina,  natritive  roots,  and  the  aji^ve, 
the  vine  of  the  Indian  The  appearance  of  the  comitry  proclaims  to 
the  traveller,  that  the  soil  nourishes  him  who  cultivates  it,  and  that 
the  true  prosperity  of  the  Mexican  neither  depends  on  the  accidents 
of  fbreigti  commerce,  nor  the  unruly  politics  of  Europe. 

Cuslomi  of  the  Mexicahg.* 
As  soon  as  a  person  dies,  certain  masters  of  the  funeral  ceremonies 

•This  article  and  the  following  reflate  to  the  Mexican  Indians.— P. 
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4re  c^U^^  iii,  wbo  are  gcne;^^  men  advanced  m  yeaxs.  h^  oA 
fk  ^iiiber  of  pieces  of  paper,  with  which  they  dress  the  dead  Dody, 
and  sprinkle  4he  head  with  a  glass  of  water,  sayinff  «'  This  is  tbe 
water  used  in  the  time  of  life."  They  then  dress  the  corpse  in  a 
liabit  suitable  to  the  rank,  wealth,  and  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  the  party.  If  the  deceased  has  been  a  warrior,  they  clotbo 
bim  in  one  sort  of  habit ;  if  a  merchant,  in  another ;  if  an  artist*  in 
that  of  the  protecting  god  of  his  art ;  if  a  drunkard,  in  the  habit  of 
the  god  of  wme. 

With  the  habit  they  give  the  dead  a  jqg  of  water  and  diffeient 
yieoes  of  paper,  with  directions  for  the  use  of.  each.  With  the  first 
they  say,  '^  By  means  of  this  you  will  pass  without  danger,  between 
the  two  mountains  which  fight  against  each  other."  With  the  se- 
cond he  is  told,  ^'  that  be  will  walk,  without  obstruction,  along  the 
foad  which  is  defended  by  the  great  serpent:"  and  so  of  the  rest. 

They  kill  a  domestic  quadruped,  resembling  a  little  ^og^  to  accom- 
pany the  deceased  on  his  journey  to  the  other  world.  They  fix  a 
string  about  his  neck,,  believing  it  necessary  to  enable  it  to  pasa  the 
deep  river  of  new  waters.  They  burn  or  burv  it,  with  the  body  oi 
its  master,  accordii%  to  the  kind  of  death  of  which  he  died. 

Of  the  Jfexican  Language* 
Tbk  Mexican  language  differs  veiy  widely  from  the  PcruTian. 
The  words  frequently  end  with  tly  and  are  of  a  surprising  length,  re- 
sembling, in  this  respect,  the  language  of  the  savages  in  North 
America,  and  some  of  the  African  dialects ;  but  stron^y  contrasted 
with  those  of  Asia,  in  which  the  most  polished,  as  the  Chinese,  are 
monosyllabic.  The  Peruvian  is,  however,  a  superior  and  more 
pleasing  language,  though  some  of  the  modifications  of  the  verbs  be 
of  extreme  loi^.  Their  poetry  consists  of  hymns,  and  of  heroic 
and  amatory  ballads :  they  have  also  a  species  of  drama,  tbongh  H 
does  not  seem  superidr  to  those  of  Otaheite. 

Face  of  the  Country, 

In  Mexico  the  best  cultivated  fields,  which  recall  to  the  mind  of 
the  traveller  the  beautiful  plains  of  France,  are  those  which  extend 
from  Salamanca  towards  Siloe,  Guanaxuato,  and  Villa  de  Leon,  and 
which  surround  the  richest  mines  of  the  known  world.  Wherever 
metallic  seams  have  been  discovered  in  the  most  nncultivated  parts 
of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the  insulated  and  desert  table-lands,  the  work 
ing  of  mines,  far  from  impeding  the  cultiyation  of  the  soil,  Las  been 
singularly  favourable  to  it. 

The  difference  of  the  level  betweien  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  gives 
occasion  to  several  striking  particularities.  In  the  space  of  a  day 
the  inhabitants  descend  from  the  regions  of  eternal  snow  to  the  plains 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  wliere  the  most  suffocating  beat  prevails. 
The  admirable  order  with  which  different  tribes  of  vegetables  rise 
above  one  another  by  strata,  as  it  were,  is  no  where  more  perceptible 
than  in  ascending  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  table-land  of 
Perote.  We  see  there  the  physiognomy  of  the  country,  the  aspect  crt 
the  sky,  the  forms  of  plants,  the  figures  of  animals,  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  kind  of  cultivation  followed  by  them,  all 
assume  a  different  appearance  at  every  step  of  our  progress. 

As  we  ascend,  nature  appears  graduall}'  less  animatMJ,  the  beauty 
of  the  v^etable  forms  diminishes,  the  shoots  become  less  succulent, 
and  the  flowers  less  coloured.   The  aspect  of  the  Mexican  ooJi  quieta 
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Qie  alarms  of  trarellers  newly  landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  Its  pregenoe 
demonstrates  that  he  has  left  behind  him  the  zone  so  jiistlj  dreaded  by 
i&e  people  of  the  north,  under  which  the  yellow  fever  exercises  its 
rara^^  in  New  Spain.  This  inferior  limit  of  oaks  warns  the  colonist 
wlio  mhabits  the  central  table-land,  how  far  he  may  descend  towards 
the  coast,  without  dread  of  the  mortal  disease  of  the  vomUo,  Forests 
of  b*quid  amber^  near  Zalapa,  announce,  by  the  freshness  of  their  ver- 
dure, that  this  IS  the  elevation  at  which  the  clouds  suspended  over  the 
ocean,  come  in  contact  with  the  basaltic  summits  of  the  Cordillera. 
A  little  higher,  near  la  Banderilla,  the  nutritive  fruit  of  the  banana 
free  comes  no  longer  to  maturity.  In  this  fo|;-gy  and  cold  region,  watit 
spurs  ihe  Indian  to  labour,  and  excites  his  maustry.  At  the  height 
of  San  Miguel,  pines  beg^n  to  mingle  with  the  oaks,  which  are  as 
high  as  the  elevated  plains  of  Perote,  where  we  behold  the  delightful 
aspect  of  fields  sown  with  wheat.  Eight  hundred  metres  higher,  the 
coldness  of  the  climate  will  no  longer  admit  of  the  vegetation  of 
oaks;  and  pines  alone  cover  the  rocks,  whose  summits  enter  the 
zone  of  eternal  snow.  Thus,  in  a  few  hours,  the  naturalist,  will  here 
ascend  the  whole  scale  of  vegetation,  from  the  heliconla  and  the 
banana  plant,  whose  glossy  leaves  swell  out  into  extraordinary 
dimensions,  to  the  stunted  parenchyma  of  the  resinous  trees. 

Climate* 
The  air  of  Mexico  is  very  rare,  and  dangerous  when  confined  In 
narrow  passages ;  hence  the  lake  does  not  produce  such  humidity  to 
might  be  conceived,  and  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  remain  loQg  an- 
coQSumed.  As  the  lake  has  already  retired  a  Spanish  league  from 
the  city,  some  think  that  this  circumstance  renders  the  air  less 
healthr.  There  are,  however,  many  water  courses,  covered  and 
open,  nut  they  are  cleansed  only  once  in  two  years.  The  winter 
frost  is  g^entle,  and  is  thought  severe  when  the  ice  exceeds  the  thick- 
ness of  paf)er.  The  summer  heats  are  tempered  by  the  resular 
showers  which  fall  in  the  evening^.  Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock, 
during  the  rainy  season,  the  clouds  begin  to  rise  from  the  lakes;  and 
between  two  and  three  descend  in  violent  showers,  of  which  an 
European  can  hardly  form  an  idea,  except  by  comparing  the  noise 
mod  rapidity  to  a  storm  of  lar^  hail.  The  rain  continues  two 
hoars,  more  or  le^s ;  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  lightning. 
BomMimes  there  are  water^spouts,  which,  however,  have  never  been 
known  to  fall  on  the  city,  but  always  on  the  lake.  They,  however, 
sometimes  ruin  mining  stations ;  and  our  author  says  that  they  have 
been  known  even  to  level  hills.  Though  jnst  within  the  tropic  of 
cancer,  the  yeariy  cold  at  Mexico  appears  to  exceed  the  heat.  The 
rainy  season  extends  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
temoer;  during  which  it  rains  every  evening:  if  it  failed,  the  harvest 
woold  be  lost,  and  there  would  be  many  diseases,  wh«ch  have  some- 
tinies  degenerated  into  the  contagious  forms. 

Animah, 
Ths  animals  of  America  are  mostly  distinct  from  those  of  the  old 
continent ;  and  could  scarcely  have  been  descended  from  them. 

Ofihe  City  of  Mexico. 
The  chief  city  of  all  Spanish  America,  is  Mexico,  celebrated  ftyr 
the  singalarity  of  its  situation.    In  a  beautifVil  vale,  sarronnded  by 
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'  mountainSi  the  lake  of  Texcuco  is  joined  on  the  soath  to  that  of 
Cbalco  by  a  strait,  on  the  west  side  of  a  tongue  of  land,  the  whole 
circuit  of  these  lakes  beiog*.  about  ninety  miles.  In  a  small  Isle  to 
the  north  of  this  junction,  and  upon  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of 
Tv^xcuco,  rose  the  old  city  of  Mexico,  accessible  b^  seyeral  cause- 
wajrs  raised  in  the  shallow  waters,  but  on  the  east  side  there  was  no 
communication  except  by  canoes.  It  is  said  bj  Robertson,  from  re- 
cent Spanish  documents,  to  contain  150,000  mhabitants ;  of  which 
probably  a  third  part  is  Spanish.  A  modern  account  of  this  remark- 
able city  is  g^ren  hj  Chappe  D'Auteroche,  who  visited  it  in  1769, 
and  informs  us  that  it  is  budt  upon  a  fen,  near  the  banks  of  a  lake 
and  crossed  b^  numerous  canals,  the  houses  beine  all  founded  od 
piles.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  have  dimmidi- 
ed,  so  as  to  leave  a  fenny  access  on  the  west.  The  g^und  still  yields 
in  many  places,  and  some  buildings,  as  the  cathedral,  have  sunk  six 
feet.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  but  very  dirty;  and  the 
houses  resembling  those  of  Spain,  are  tolerably  built.  '  The  chief 
edifice  is  the  vicero^^'s  palace,  which  stands  near  the  cathedral  in  a 
central  square,  but  is  rather  solid  than  elegant.  Behind  the  palace 
18  the  mint,  in  which  more  than  100  workmen  are  employed,  as  the 
owners  of  tiie  mines  here  exchange  their  bullion  for  coin.  The  other 
chief  buildings  are  the  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  richlv  ornamented.  The  outside  of  the  cathedral 
is  unfinished,  as  ihey  doubt  the  foundations ;  but  the  rail  round  the 
high  altar  is  of  solid  silver,  and  there  is  a  silver  lamp  so  capacious 
that  three  men  get  in  to  clean  it;  while  it  is  also  enricned  with  lions' 
heads,  and  other  ornaments,  in  pure  gold.  The  ima^  of  the  viiigin, 
and  other  saints,  are  either  solid  silver,  or  covered  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones. 

Mexico  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  cities  ever  built  by  Euro- 
peans in  either  hemisphere.  With  the  exception  of  Petersburgh, 
berlin,  Philadelphia,  and  some  parts  of  Westminster,  there  doea  not 
exist  a  city  of  the  same  extent,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  capital 
of  New  Spain,  for  the  uniform  level  of  the  g^und,  for  the  regularity 
and  breadth  of  the  streets,  and  the  extent  of  the  public  places.  The 
architecture  is  generally  of  a  very  pure  style,  and  there  are  edifices 
of  very  beautiful  structure.  The  exterior  of  the  houses  is  not  loaded 
with  ornaments. 

The  balustrades  and  gates  are  all  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with 
bronze,  and  the  houses,  instead  of  roofs,  have  terraces  like  those  in 
Italv  and  other  southern  countries. 

Mexico  has  been  very  much  embellished  since  the  residence  of  the 
Abbe  Chappe  there,  in  1769.  The  edifice  destined  to  the  School  of 
Mines,  for  which  the  richest  individuals  of  the  country  furnished  a 
sum  of  more  than  three  millions  of  francs,  would  adorn  the  princip;il 
places  of  Paris  or  London.  The  great  palaces  {hotels)  were  recently 
constructed  by  Mexican  artists,  pupils  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  the  capital.  One  of  the  palaces,  in  the  Quarter  del  la  Trarfmna^ 
exhibit*),  in  the  interior  of  the  court,  a  very  oeautiful  oval  peristyle 
of  couf'.ed  columns.  The  traveller  justly  admires  a  vast  circumfe- 
rence paved  with  porphyry  flags,  and  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing', 
richly  ornamented  with  bronze,  containing  an  equestrian  statue  of 
King  Charles  the  Fourth,  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  Mexican  marble, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Plaza  Jilajor  of  Mexico,  opposite  the  €<ithedra] 
and  the  viceroy's  palace. 
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WEST-TNDIEa 


The  West-India  islands  lie  between  Florida  and  the  northern  coait 
of  South  America.  Tbey  extend  from  9^  53"  to  28^  N.  latitude*  and 
from  59^  3ff  to  85^  W.  longitude. 

These  islands  are  diyided  into  four jprincipil  gpnoupes  as  follows . 

I.  The  Greater  Antilles,  viz.  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Porto 
Rico. 

II.  The  Bahamas,  or  Lucayas  islands,  consisting  of  all  the  islands 
lyinsr  north  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola. 

III.  The  Caribbean  islands,  consisting  of  Trinidad  and  all  the 
islands  north  of  it,  till  jou  come  to  Porto  Rico.    The  Caribbean 

-  islands  are  subdivided  into  I.  The  Leeward  islands,  consisting  of 
Dominica  and  all  the  islands  north  of  it.  2.  The  Windward  islands, 
consisting  of  Martinico  and  all  south  of  it. 

ly.  The  Lesser  Antilles,  consisting  of  the  islands  lying  along  the 
€»>ast  of  South  America,  West  of  Trinidad,  viz.  Margaritei,  Tortu&p^ 
Saluda,  Orchilla,  Buen  Aire,  Curacoa,  and  Oruba.  Square  mOes 
105,000.  Whites  450,000.  Mulattoes  and  Blacks  1,600,000.  Total 
population  2,050,000. 

ClinuUe* 

Ths  climate  in  all  the  West-India  islands  is  nearly  the  same,  allow- 
ipg  for  those  accidental  difierences  which  the  several  situations  end 
qualities  of  the  lands  themselves  produce.  As  they  lie  within  the  tro- 
pics, and  the  sun  goes  quite  over  their  heads,  passing  beyond  them 
to  the  north,  they  are  continually  subjected  to  the  extreme  of  a  heat 
wliich  would  be  mtolerable,  if  the  trade-wind,  rising  gradually  as  the 
sun  gathers  strength,  did  not  blow  in  upon  them  from  the  sea,  and 
refmh  the  air  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  attend 
to  his  business,  e,ven  under  the  meridian  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  night  advances,  a  breeze  begins  to  be  perceived,  which  blows 
smartly  from  the  land,  as  it  were  from  the  centre  towards  the  sea,  to 
all  points  of  the  compass  at  once. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  the  sun  advances  towards  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  becomes  vertical,  he  draws  after  him  such  a  vast  body 
of  clouds,  as  shield  the  earth  from  his  direct  beams ;  and  these  clou& 
at  length  dissolving  into  rain,  cool  the  air,  and  refresh  the  country, 
thirsty  with  the  long  draught  which  commonly  reigns  from  the  he- 
ginning  of  January  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  rains  in  the  West-Indies,  are  by  no  means  so  moderate  as  with 
vs.  Our  heaviest  rains  are  but  dews  comparatively.  Theirs  are 
rather  floods  of  water,  poured  from  the  clouds  with  a  prodigious  im- 
petuosity ;  the  rivers  rise  in  a  moment ;  new  rivers  and  lakes  are 
formed,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  low  country  is  under  water. 
Hence  it  is,  that  rivers  which  have  their  source  within  the  tropics, 
swell  and  overflow  their  banks  at  a  certain  season ;  but  so  mistaken 
were  the  ancients  in  their  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  they  imagined 
it  to  be  dried  and  scorched  up  with  a  continued  and  fervent  beat,  and 
to  be  for  that  reason  uninhabitable ;  when,  in  reality,  some  of*  the 
laivest  rivers  of  the  world  have  their  course  within  its  limits  aodtlie 
montare  is  often  one  of  the  flpreatest  incoDvenaenoes  of  the  climte 
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Cycfce  JFhiieBendnii§.^ike  Wnt-Jndum  UUmda* 

The  nint  make  tbeonlydistinctumof  seajioiis  ia  the  Wcet'Tndieii; 
where  the  trees  are  fs^reem-  Ihe  wh(^  year  round ;  where  no  cold»  no 
frosts,  no  snows,  and  but  rarely  some  hail,  chill  and  annoy  the  inha- 
bitants ;  the  storms  of  hail  are,  however,  very  violent  when  they 
happen,  and  the  hailstones  very  lar^e  and  heavy. 

it  is  in  the  rainv  season  (principally  in  the  month  of  Augnst,  more 
ntrely  m  July.apa  September]  that  they  are  assanlted  by  buVrieaneSy 
<he  most  terrible  calamity  to  which  they  are  subject  from  the  climate; 
these  destroy,  at  a  stroke,  the  labours  of  years,  and  |»ro6t/»te  the 
hopes  of  the  planter,  often  just  at  the  moment  when  he  thinks  himself 
Hout  of  the  reach  of  fortune.  The  hurricane  is  a  sudden  and  violeiit 
storm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  attended  with  a  AirkMB 
dwelling  of  the  seas,  and  sometimes  with  an  earthquake ;  in  short, 
with  every  circumstance  which  the  elements  can  assemble,  ths^k 
terrible  and  destructive.  First,  they  see  as  the  prelude  to  the  ensu- 
ing havoc,  whole  nelds  of  sugar-cane  whirled  into  the  air,  and  scat* 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  country :  the  8tTongest.trees  of  the  forest 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  driven  about  like  stubble ;  their  windmiQi 
swept  away  in  a  moment ;  their  utensils,  the  fixtures,  the  ponderous 
leoppei:  boilers,  and  stills  of  several  hundred  weight,  wrenched  from 
the  ground,  and  battered  to  pieces.  Their  houses  are  no  protection ; 
'the  roofs  are  torn  bfit  at  one  blast;  whilst  the  rain  rushes  in  upon 
Chem  with  irresistible  violence. 

Cfthe  WhUe  Residents  of  the  West-Indian  Islands. 

Or  the  two  great  classes  of  people  in  most  of  these  colonies,  tbm 
iMacks  out-number  the  whites  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one.  As 
4L  sense  of  common  safety,  therefore,  unites  the  latter  in  closer  ties 
^an  are  necessary  among  men  who  are  differently  situated,  so  the 
same  circumstances  necessarily  g^ve  birth  among  them  to  reciprocal 
'dependence  and  respect. 

-  The  leading  feature  which  disting^uisbes  the  white  residents  in  the 
West-Indies,  is  an  independent  spirit,  and  a  display  of  conscious 
equality  throughout  all  ranks  and  conditions.  The  poorest  white 
person  seems  to  consider  himself  on  a  level  with  the  richest,  and  ap 
proaches  his  employer  with  extended  hand,  and -a  freedom  which,  m 
'Europe,  is  seldom  displayed  i»y  men  in  tlie  lower  orders  of  life  to- 
wards tiieir  superiors.  The  origin  of  this  principle  arises  from  te 
|ne-eminence  and  distinction,  which  are  attached  even  to  the  com- 
plexion of  a  white  man,  in  a  conntry  where  that  circumstance,  ge* 
HeraUr  speaking,  distinguishes  freedom  from  slavery. 
'  Perhaps  the  climate,  by  increasing  sensibility,  contributes  to  creala 
«i  impatience  of  subordmation.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
this  consciousness  of  self-importance  in  the  West-Indian  character, 
tlio'conseauences  resulting  from  it  are  beneficial,  as  it  frequently 
iwa^ens  tne  laudable  propensities  of  human  nature :  frankness,  so* 
t^inbility,  benevolence,  ana  generosity.  In  no  part  of  the  globe  is 
\ite  virtue  of  hospitality  more  generally  prevalent,  than  in  the  Britisc 
^uirar  islands ;  the  gates  of  the  planter  are  always  open  to  the  recep- 
tion of  his  guests.  To  be  a  stranger  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  mtro- 
Unction. 

Another  remarkable  trait  among  this  people,  is  an  eagerness  for 
h'tieation,  which,  though  frequently  prejudicial  to  individuals  is  not 
wiwfut  its  advantages.  From  the  frequent  attendance  of  die  lower 
'-wders  of  men  in  the  courts  of  law,  they  acquire  a  den-ee  of  jiiridical 
*~"'"*^     » ii«t  geacndly  to  be  Ibund  m  penooa  of  ua  tame  rank  in 
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Iftftgfsiid.    tlnis  tibe  pettf  juries  in  the  Weit4iidi«g».at» 
flor  more  intelltgent  than  thoae  of  Great  Britain.       :        . 

Of  the  Creolet, 

.,  But  .we  must  look  to  the  Creoles,  or  natiyes,  for  the  original  cast 
^of  <diaracter  impressed  by  the  climate.  They  are  obviously  a  taller 
jrace,  on  Uie  whole,  than  the  Europeans,  but  not  prpportionably  ro- 
{bast«  All  of  them,  however,  are  distinguished  ^r  the  freedom  and 
toppleness  of  theii^  joints,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  more  wifb 
^g^ty,  ease,  and  graqe  fulness  in  dancing.  They  excel  sJso  in  peQ 
nanship,  and  in  the  use  of  the  small  sword.  The  effect  of  the  cli- 
.mate  is  likewise  obvious  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  the  socket  bein|f 
.considerably  deeper  than  among  the  natives  of  Kurope.  By  this 
conformation,  they  are  guarded  irom  those  HI  effects  which  an  almost 
continual  strong  glare  of  sunshine  liii^ht  otherwise  produce ;  and,  h 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  their  skin  feels  considerably  colder 
than  that  of  an  European  in  the  more  northeriy  climates,  a  proof 
that  nature  has  contrived  some  {leculiar  means  of  protecting  them 
from  the  heat,  which  she  has  denied  to  the  nations  of  temperate  re- 
gions, as  unnecessary.  ,^ 

The  ladies  of  these  islands,  from  habitual  temnerance,  enjoy  re- 
markably good  healti).  Except  the  exercise  of  dancing,  in  which 
they  delight  and  excel,  they  have  no  amusement  or  avocation  to  im- 
pel them  to  much  exertion  of  body  or  mind. .  Those  midnight  aa- 
aemblies  and  gambling  conventions  in  which  health,  fortune,  and 
beauj^,  are  so  frequently  sacrificed  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  are  her^ 
iiappily  unknown.  In  their  diet  they  are  truly  abstemiou^j..  pimple 
water,  or  lemonade,  is  the  strongest  beverage  m  which  they  indulge; 
and  a  vegetable  mess  at  noon,  seasoned  with  Cayenne  pepper,  con- 
atitutes  their  principal  repast.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  life  is  a 
relaxed  habit,  and  a  complexion  in  which  the  lily  predominates  rar 
ther  than  the  rose.  To  a  stranger  newly  arrived,  the  ladies  appear  as 
inst  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness.  Their  voice  is  soft  and  spiritless, 
and  every  step  betrays  languor  and  lassitude.  With  the  finest  per 
aoosy  they  want  that  glow  of  health  in  the  countenance : 

«  Youth*s  orient  bloom,  the  blush  of  chaste  desire,  ^ 

The  sprightly  converse,  and  the  smile  divine ; . 

Love's  rentier  train,  to  milder  climes  retire, 
And  rail  in  Albion's  matchless  daughters  shine.** 

Few  ladies  surpass  the  Creoles  in  one  distinguishing  feature  of 
beauty ;  they  have,  in  ^neral,  the  finest  eyes  in  the  worid,  large, 
languishing,  and  expressive,  sometimes  beaming  with  animation,  and 
sometimes  melting  with  tenderness — a  sure  index  to  genuine  good- 
ness of  heart — ana  it  is  observable  that  no  women  make  better  wives 
or  mothers. 

Of  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  lies  about  90  leagues  south  of  Cuba,  and  the  same  di^* 
tance  west  of  St.  Domingo,  between  ir>  4(y  and  18°  30'  N.  Jhitr.  and 
Iwtween  TG*'  18"  and  78^  51'  W.  Ion.  It  is  of  an  oral  form,  abodit 
150  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  more  t^an.40  broad^  ccataluBg 
6400  square  miles; 
'  TIdsWtadis  intemoted  witii  a  ridge  of  rtwp  todk^  hafiil^ 
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Iheftiawciit  eartfaqnakes,  iq  a  stapendooi  maalier,  tqioa  9me  mm0m 
Juar.  These  rocks,  though  coutainm^  no  soil  on  their  surfacey  i&ce 
covered  with  a  gpreat  yariety  of  beautiful  trees,  flourishing  in  a  per^ 
petual  spring ;  they  are  nourished  by  the  rains  which  often  fall,  or 
the  mists  which  continually  hang  on  the  mountains ;  and  their  rcK>t8y 
penetrating  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  industriously  seek  out  their 
own  support.  From  the  rocks  issue  a  vast  number  of  small  rivera 
of  pure  wholesome  waters,  which  tumble  down  in  cataracts,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  stupendous  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  brigfal 
verdure  of  the  trees  through  which  they  flow,  form  a  delightfiil  land 
scape.  On  each  side  of  this  chain  of  mountains  are  ridges,  of  lowei 
ones,  which  diminish  as  they  remove  from  it.  On  these  coffee  g^wa 
in  great  plenty.  The  valhes  or  plains  between  those  regions  are 
level  beyond  what  is  ordinary  in  most  other  countries,  and  the  soil  is 
prodigiously  fertile.  _ 

Sugar  is  the  prinpipal  and  most  valuable  production  of  this  island. 
Cocoa  was  formerly  cultivated  in  it  to  a  great  extent.     It  produces 
also  ginger  and  the  pimento,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Jamaica  pepper ;  the 
wild  cinnamon  tree,  whose  bark  is  so  useful  in  medicine ;  the  man- 
chineel,  whose  fruit,  though  delightful  to  the  eye,  contains  a  most 
virulent  poison ;  the  mahog^y,  in  such  use  with  our  cabinet  makers 
and  of  the  most  valuable  qualitr ;  but  this  wood  begins  to  wear  out, 
and  of  late  is  very  dear ;  excellent  cedars,  of  a  large  size,  and  du- 
rable ;  the  cabbage  tree,  remarkable  for  the  hardness  of  its  wood, 
which  when  dry,  is  incorruptible,  and  hardly  yields  to  any  kind  of 
tool ;  the  palma,  affording  oil  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  both  in 
fo^  and  medicine ;  the  soap  tree,  whose  berries  answer  all  purposes 
of  washing ;  the  mangrove  and  olive-bark,  useful  to  tanners ;  the 
fustic  and  red-wood,  to  the  dyers;  and  lately  the  log- wood.   The  in- 
digo plant  was  formerly  much  cultivated ;  and  the  cotton  tree  b  still 
so.    No  sort  of  European  grain  grows  here ;  they  have  only  maize 
or  Indian  com,  Guinea  com,  peas  of  various  kinds,  but  none  of  thera 
resembling  ours,  with  variety  of  roots.  Fruits  grow  in  great  plenty ; 
citrons,  Seville  and  China  oranges,  common  and  sweet  lemons, 
limes,  shadocks,  pomegranates,  mamees,  sour-sops,  papas,  pine-ap- 
ples, custard-apples,  star-apples,  prickly-pears,  alUcada-pears,  roe- 
ions,  pompions,  g^avas,  and  several  kinds  of  berries,  also  gardoi 
vegetables  in  ereat  plenty  and  good.    Jamaica  likewise  supplies  the 
\Dothecary  wiSb  g^aiacum,  sarsapariUa,  chinia,  cassia,  and  tamarinds. 
The  cattle  bred  on  this  island  are  but  few ;  their  beef  is  tough  and 
lean;  the  mutton  and  lamb  are  tolerable :  they  have  great  plenty  of 
hogs ;  many  plantations  have  hundreds  of  them,  aim  their  flesh  is 
sweet  and  delicate.    Their  horses  are  small,  mettlesome,  and  hardy. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  land  and  sea-turtle,  and  the  alligator* 
Here  are  all  sorts  of  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  and  in  particular  more 
parrots  than  in  any  of  the  other  islands :  besides  paroquets,  pelicans, 
snipes,  teal,  Guinea-hens,  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys ;  the  humming- 
bird, and  a  great  variety  of  others.    The  rivers  and  bays  abound 
with  fish.    The  mountains  breed  numerous  adders,  and  other  noxious 
animals,  as  the  fens  and  marshes  do  the  guana  and  the  gallewasp ;  but 
these  last  are  not  venomous.    Among  the  insects  are  the  ciror,  or 
cfaegoe,  which  eats  into  the  nervous  or  membraneous  parts  of  ths 
flesh  of  the  negproes,  and  sometimes  of  the  white  people.    These  in- 
sects get  into  an^  part  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  the  legR  and  feet, 
where  they  breed  in  great  numbers,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  a  liar* 
AaaaoBas^penoo  fyd»  tiiem,  whicb  is  not  perfaa]is  till  a  WM 
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qfthelnhaMmhofPeru.  Wl 

kAmt  tfMy  hsre  been  in  the  body,  he  picks  them  out  wH!i  «i  needle, 
cr  point  of  a  penknife,  taking  care  to  destroy  the  bag  entirely ;  that 
I  of  tlie  breed,  which  are  like  nits,  may  be  left  behind.  They 
I  get  into  the  toes  and  eat  tibe  flesh  to  the  rery  bone. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Soath  America  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea ;  £.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  Terra  del  Fuego,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  tibe  straits  of  Magellan ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  on  the 
N.  W.  it  is  connected  with  North  America,  by  the  isthmus  of  Dari* 
en.  It  extends  from  latitude  64^  S.  to  latitude  12^  N.,  and  fitmi 
longitude  34°  SCT  to  81°  W.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
4570  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  3230.  Tlie  area  is  estimated 
at  7,000,000  square  miles. 

PERU. 

Peru  is  bounded  N.  by  New-Granada ;  E.  by  Brazil ;  S.  by  Bue* 
tios  Ayre8,and  the  desert  of  Atacama  which  separates  it  from  Chili; 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  extends  on  the  coast  from  the  rirer 
Tumbez,  in  latitude  3°  25'  S.  to  the  port  de  lioa,  in  latitude  21°  SOT 
S.    The  area  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  souare  miles. 

According  to  a  census  taken  in  1795,  the  seven  intendancies  of 
Peru  contained  1,076,997  inhabitants.  Of  this  number  136,311  are 
whites,  608,911  Indians,  244,437  mestizoes,  41,404  mulattoes,  and 
40,^  slaves. 

OfthelnhabilantgqfPeru. 

Among  the  natiye  nations  of  South  America,  the  Peruvians  are 
the  most  interesting,  having,  in  some  instances,  advanced  nearer  to 
cirilization  than  even  the  Mexicans.  The  Llama,  or  small  camel, 
had  been  rendered  subservient  to  their  industry ;  and  their  buildings,' 
erected  of  stone,  still  remain,  while  of  the  eartbem  edifices  of  the 
Aboriginal  Mexicans  even  the  ruins  have  nerisbed.  The  history  of 
the  Peruvian  monarchs  cannot,  however,  do  depended  on :  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Incas  was  a  kind  of  theocracy,  and  the  inhabitants 
revered  a  divine  descent  not  claimed  by  the  Mexican  monarchs. 
The  religion  of  the  Peruvians  was  that  of  love  and  beneficence ; 
vrhile  the  Mexicans,  in  their  cruel  rites,  seem  to  have  been  influenc- 
ed by  the  fear  of  some  mali^ant  deities.  Sacrifices  of  the  smaller 
animals,  and  offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers,  formed  the  chief  rites  of 
Peruvian  superstition.  The  captives  taken  in  war  were  not  immo- 
lated, but  instructed  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  Peruvians  had 
advanced  hr  beyond  the  Mexicans  in  the  necessary  arts  of  life.  Ma 
Dares  and  irrigation  were  not  unknown,  though  a  kind  of  mattock 
formed  the  chief  instrument  of  agriculture.  Their  weapons  and  or- 
namenti  displayed  no  small  degree  of  skill,  particularly  in  cutting 
and  piercing  emeralds.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  superstition 
^  diem  to  sacrifice  numerous  victims  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  mmI 
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•and  ilaiig[bk(;ered  serraats.  .     ..;..>.•  ./* 

Tboiag^h  Peru  is  situated  within  the  torrid  zone,  itis  not  .«piajm(f«il 
with  heat  a^  the  ojLher  tropical  climates ;  aod  tliough  the  sli^  is.  9»» 
Berally  cloudy,  shielding  the  native  from  the  perpendicular  rayp  of 
the  sun,  it  is  said  that  rain  seldom  or  ever  falls ;  but  nightly  dews  do* 
scend  on  the  ground,  refreshing  the  plants  and  grass  that  in  many 
places  are  luxuriously  fertile.  '    **^ 

In  the  yicinity  of  Lima  there  are  many  gold  and  silver  mines. 
Peru  is  the  onlv  part  of  Spanish  America  which  produces  quickul- 
yer ;  it  is  found  in  whi^ah  mafse^  re^pp^b^i^  ill-burnt  bricks. 

CHIU.  -    A 

Chili  is  the  long  narrow  country  lying  between  the  Andes  and  tiM 
Pacific  ocean,  from  the  25th  to  the  43d  degree  of  S.  latitade.  •  It  is 
bomded  on  the  N.  by  the  desert  of  Atacaofo,*  wMoh  sepanttin  ii  finMt 
Peru ;  £.  :by  the  Andes,  which  sepeArate  it  fVbm'Bsenes  Aypes ;  Si 
by  Ftttagonia,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  boedft.  It  4m  About  1300  itiiM 
long,  and  on  an  average  140  broad,  containing' about  I80,000'sqiia#« 
miles. 

According  to  a  census,  taken  about  the  year  1812,  the  pt^nlatkMi 
was  1,200,000,  exclusive  of  independent  tribes  of  Indians. 

Face  of  the  Country*    '  ,11 

This  excellent  tract  of  territory  is  divided  into  thirteen  proyince^^,' 
extending  about  12^  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  maintaining 
a  mean  breadth  of  about  219"  miles  between 'the  Andes  and  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  ocean;  The  fertility  of  the  soil  excites  admiration, 
since  many  parts  that  were  in  constant  labour  long  before  the  arriyal 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  have  since  been  cropped  by  thdm,  arei  so  Uttie 
degenerated,  that  no  manure  is  necessary.  Many  of  the- plants,  aiMi 
particularly  nettles,  are  the  same  with  those  of  Europe,  and  almost  all 
the  pot-herbs  and  fruits  of  that  continent  flourish  in  Chili.  The  north- 
ern provinces- produce  the  sug^r-cane,,  the  sweet  potato».a^  other 
tropical  plants.  The  gentian,  called  caxhaTicalfnan  is  pecuUar  ioChil^ 
and  is  famed  as  an  excellent  sudorific  and  febrifuge,  but  particalarly. 
useful  in  diseases  of  the  throat.  The^vira-vtra  expels  the.  ague.; 
and  the  payco  is  excellent  for  indigestions.  Wild  tobapco  abounds  in 
Chili;  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs  are  infinite ;  incense,  not  inferior 
to  that  in  Arabia,  is  produced  by  a  shrub  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  four  feet,  distilling  tears  of  a  whitish  yellow  but  of  a  bitter  aroma-, 
tic  taste,  like  the  incense  of  the  Levant.  The  Chileso  make  corksoot 
of  the  trunk  of  the  puyi  ;  and  the  culen,  known  as  a  febrifuge,  sup* 
plies  them  with  excellent  tea ;  while  the  acacia  of  the  province  of 
Quiilota  yields  an  odoriferous  balsam  used  in  the  cure  of  wounds;  and 
tne  excellent  Peruvian  bark  acknowleges  the  Chilian  palqui  supe- 
rior as  a  febrifuge.  The  beautiful  forests  of  Chili  are  diversified  by 
nearly  an  hundred  kinds  of  different  trees,  of  which  not  more  than 
thirteen  lose  their  leaves  in  the  winter ;  and  the  Andine  yallies  are 
yarie^ted  with  cypresses,  red  and  white  cedars,  pines,  willows,  and 
tlie  cinnamon  tree,  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Araucans,  who  present 
it  as  a  9lgQ  (if  peace.  Bacchus  vies  with  Ceres  in  Chili,  where  So* 
rests  abou id  with  vines  whose  juice  is  generous  and  of  a  flavoat 
equal  to  the  best  in  Europe.     The  vintage  is  in  April  and  May. 
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-.  1ffke/mii4nd  Mtm  if  (JhiH  wre  nwmnm  aad  lioUtf  ^mtk^i^M 
•U  tlieir  gay  attire*  The  flamiDgo  decorates  the  hanks  of  the  riyenq 
the  hammiiig  bird  hovers  round  the  flowers  in  a  rich  effulgence  oi 
tunny  hues ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  singing  birds  of  powemil  mel04 
d;f.  The  American  ostrich  appears  in  vast  flocks  in  the  Andine 
vuliies,  surpassing  the  African  in  size  and  the  richness  of  its  plumage'; 
and  the  solitudes  of  the  Andes  are  the  abodes  of  the  eagle,  the  vulture; 
and  the  condor,  the  largest  bird  that  skims  the  air,  and  an  inhabitant 
worthy  of  the  majestic  precipices  of  the  Andes« 

Of  Quadrupeds, 
Tbk  hippopotamus*  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  differs  from  the  African, 
and  in  size  and  form  resembles  a  horse,  but  with  palmated  feet.  Tht 
cmlpem  resembles  a  fox,  and  has  a  singular  curiosity  to  look  on  man« 
md^  as  he  aever  lails  to  follow  and  stare  at  the  traveller,  though 
Without  offering  any  barm,  surprised  perhaps  to  see  a  biped  without 
fealhers.  Th^  puma  is  the  hon  of  Chili.  It  being  usual  to  couple 
two  horses  together  to  pasture,  to  prevent  their  flight,  he  will  kill  000 
oi  them,  and  drive  the  other  before  him  with  stroKes  o£  his  paw  till 
he. has  carried  his  companion  to  a  proper  recess;. yet  he  never  at* 
tacks  mankind,  and  a  child  may  drive  him  away.  But  the  most  pe* 
culiar  qnadruped  of  Chili  is  the  huemul^  a  smgular  kind  of  wild 
horse,  with  all  the  forms  of  that  noble  animal,  but  with  cloven  fe^ 
He  loves  to  haunt  the  most  retired  precipices  of  the  Andes,  where 
more  wild  and  more  swift  than  the  vicuna  of  JLa  Plata,  the  chase  be- 
I  extremely  difiScult. 


Precious  J^etcUs. 
Nor  is  it  the  surface  alone  of  this  fine  country  we  are  to  contem- 
plate. Chili  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  richest  metallic  regions.  Lead 
is  found  in  great  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality,  but  it  is  only 
used  for  the  fusions  of  silver  and  a  few  domestic  purposes.  The 
mines  of  tin  are  n^lected,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  this  mineral.  Tin  crystals  of  various  colours  are  also 
common  ;  and  iron  is  so  abundant  that  there  are  few  rivers  which  do 
not  deposite  a  sandy  ore  of  that  metal.  Most  of  the  copper  ores  found 
in  Europe  also  appear  in  Chili,  and  present  rich  sources  of  this  mine- 
Tal ;  while  the  celebrated  mine  of  Curico  offers  copper  mingled  with 
one  half  gold,-  which  being  beautifully  spotted  is  worked  into  brace- 
Jets,  rings,  and  other  ornaments.  Near  the  river  Luxa,  copper  is 
found,  united  with  zinc,  forming  a  natural  brass,  the  effect  no  doubt 
of  subterranean  fires.  Silver  is  only  found  in  the  high  and  cold  de- 
serts of  the  Andes  j  but  gold  is  found  in  every  mountain  and  hill,  in 
the  soil  of  the  plains  and  the  sand  of  the  rivers  of  Chili ;  and  it  is 
celebrated  as  the  purest  in  the  world. 

ClimaU 

Th«  seasons  in  Chili  are  as  regular  as  in  Europe,  though  in  an  in- 
serted order,  being  in  the  southern  hemisphere— spring  b^nnin|^ 
Wl  the  21st  of  September,  summer  in  December,  autumn  in  Marcl^ 
and  winter  in  June. 

From  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  middle  of  autiram,  the  sky  m 

^i^t  ♦The  Tapir?— P. 
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ahvtija  MTeoe,  dbddly  between  24^  and  36^  latitode,  &m  yesM  booig 
rare,  in  which  a  slight  shower  falls  daring  that  period.  The  rains 
b^n  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  last  till  the  end  of  August ;  but  in 
the  northern  provinces,  little  rain  falls,  though  in  the  middle  there 
are  frmn  three  to  four  days  of  rain,  alternating  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
dry  days ;  and  in  the  southern  the  rains  sometimes  continue  without 
interruption  for  nine  or  ten  days.  Except  on  the  Andes,  thunder  ii 
scarcely  ever  heard  in  Chili. 

Population, 

The  population  of  Chili  corresponds  with  its  delicious  climate  and 
fertile  nelds.  The  AraucaiM,  consisting  of  tribes  of  the  abor%inal 
Chilese,  possess  nearly  one  half  of  Chili.  The  men  do  not  exceed 
the  middle  size,  but  they  are  well  formed  and  of  a  truly  warlike  aa* 
pect.  Their  complexion,  though  copper,  seems  to  be  more  clear 
than  that  of  the  other  Americans.  The  face  is  nearly  round,  and 
their  eyes,  though  small,  are  full  of  expression ;  the  nose  is  flat,  but 
the  mouth  well  made,  with  white  and  uniform  teeth.  They  have 
naturally  very  little  beard  like  the  Tartars,  and  extract  it  witn  great 
attention,  despising  the  beards  of  the  Europeans  as  marks  of  barbae 
rism.  They  also  carefully  eradicate  this  natural  vegetation  from  all 
the  other  parts  of  their  bodies.  The  hair  of  the  h^d  is  black  and 
copious ;  for  they  esteem  long  hair  as  an  ornament ;  but  then  they 
bind  it  up  in  a  knot  on  the  occiput. 

The  women  are  often  handsome,  endued  with  a  strong  constitution^ 
and  free  from  sedentary  or  careful  operations,  they  seldom  become 
gray  before  the  age  of  60  or  70  years ;  nor  bald  before  that  of  80 ;  and 
many  outlive  100,  with  the  teeth,  sight,  and  memory  complete. 

Their  mind  corresponds  with  the  vigour  of  the  body.  Intrepid  and 
full  of  fire,  patient  of  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  prodigal  of  their  lives 
in  the  defence  of  tlieir  country ;  above  all,  lovers  of  liberty,  which 
they  prize  above  their  wealth  and  soul,  jealous  of  honour  and  courte 
ous,  hospitable,  and  faithful  to  their  contracts,  grateful  for  benefits, 
and  generous  and  humane  towards  tlie  vanquished ; — the  Araucans 
would  deserve  universal  esteem  were  those  noble  qualities  not  ob 
soured  by  vices,  peculiar  to  their  nearly  savage  state. 

The  Puelches,  now  united  to  the  Araucans,  may  be  considered  the 
highlanders  of  Chili,  as  their  bold  services  in  war,  and  their  lasting 
fidelity  to  confederacy,  entitle  them  to  the  praise  of  all  those  Qualities 
which  we  admire  in  the  mountaineers  of  our  own  isle.  But  the 
Puplches  are  more  rude  and  savage  than  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Chili ;  tall  and  well  made,  fond  of  Uie  chase,  and  by  consequence  of 
a  roving  disposition,  they  often  detach  colonies  to  the  eastern  sides 
of  the  Andes,  as  far  as  tne  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  wide  Patago- 
nian  plains. 

The  Spaniards  are  mostly  from  the  northern  provinces  and  are 
mingled  with  a  few  English,  French,  and  Italians.  The  Cusolea  are 
well  made,  intrepid,  incapable  of  mean  uess,  or  of  treason,  vain,  liberal, 
ardent,  fond  of  pleasure,  sagacious,  observant,  docile,  ingenious; 
they  only  want  instructive  books,  and  scientific  instruments,  which 
are  very  rare,  and  sold  at  enormous  prices.  The  noble  arts  are 
however  neglected,  and  even  mechanics  are  far  from  perfection. 

Ctutonii  and  Manners, 
Tbs  men  generally  dress  in  the  French  fashion,  and  the 
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Itiat  of  Pern;  but  the  Chilese  ladies  wear  loog  gowm^. and  hw-  a 
more  modest  air.  Lima,  however,  is  the  Paris  of  Chih.  Wealth  Is 
wasted  iu  the  purchase  of  rich  dresses,  liveries,  coaches,  and  titles  of 
Castile,  a  fixed  sum  purchasing  that  of  coimt^  afiother  that  of  marauU^ 
and  ao  opulent  merchant  may  become  a  duke  when  he  pleases.  Two 
natives  of  Chili  have  even  become  grandees  of  Spain. 

The  common  people  finding  the  Araucan  dress  convenient,  hare 
adopted  their  fashion.  Dispersed  throughout  a  wide  extent  of  coon- 
if  y,  and  not  watched  as  in  old  Spain  by  the  vulgar  insolence  of  a  vU- 
lajg^e  magistrate,  they  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  1^  a  happy  and  tran^ 
qad  life,  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  delicious  climate.  Fond  of  gai 
ety,  music,  and  poetry,  constantly  on  horseback,  in  an  exquisite  air 
they  are  healthy  and  robust. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil,  ibcluding  Portuguese  Guiana,  is  bounded  N.  hy  SpankL 
Guiana,  French  Guiana,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean;  £•  and  8.  £•  lii 
tiie  Atlantic ;  W.  by  Buenos  Ayres,  Peru,  and  New-Granada,  ir 
extends  on  the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oyapdc,  in  latitude  4^ 
N.  to  latitude  33°  S'  S.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2,900^000  aqnan 
miles,  or  nearly  one  third  of  South  America. 

Of  the  InhabiianU. 

Ths  population  of  this  lai^  portion  of  South  America  has  not 
been  accurately  detailed ;  it  is  stated  at  two  and  a  half  millions — 1-6 
wMtes,  1-2  negroes  and  mulattoes,  the  remainder  native  Indians. 
The  diamond  mines  belong  exclusively  to  the  crown :  and  one-fiflh 
^  the  gold  is  exacted.  'Hiere  are  also  numerous  taxes  and  impon- 
tMms,  which,  instead  of  enlarging  the  revenue,  are  the  gi^and  causes 
of  its  diminution ;  and  the  expenses  of  government  consume  abobt 
one-third  of  the  million  sterling,  which  Brazil  is  Supposed  to  yield  to 
PortugaL  The  European  settlers  are  in  general  gay  and  loiid  df 
pleasure ;  yet,  as  at  Lisbon,  extremely  observant  of  the  ceremonies 
of  religion,  or  rather  of  the  etiquette  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is 
stuck  up  in  a  glass  case  at  every  comer.  Cloaks  and  swords  ore 
generally  worn  by  the  men.  The  ladies  haye  fine  dark  eye^,  with 
animated  countenances,  and  their  heads  are  only  adorned  with  their 
tresses,  tied  with  ribands  and  flowers.  The  conv^its  and  monaste- 
ries are  numerous,  and  the  manufactories  rare.  Labour  is  chicly' 
performed  by  slaves,  about  20,000  negroes  being  annually  imported; 
ewen  the  monks  and  clergy  keep  black  slaves.  The  real  natives  are 
said  to  be  irreclaimable  savages,  under  the  middle  size,  muscnto,  but 
active ;  of  a  light  brown  complexion,  with  straight  black  hair«  snd 
IiMig  dark  eyes** 

Face  of  the  Catmtry  in  Braxil, 
TaANSPoRTED,  enraptured  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  says  M. 
Von  Laagsdorff,  often  did  I  stop  to  enjoy  them  a  few  moments  longer. 
My  conductor  could  not  comprehend  how  I  could  feel  so  mnoli 


*  This  applies  only  to  such  as  live  far  in  the  interior;  in  tfaecaltf" 
rated  district  ^y  are  in  a  very  deg^raded  conditioni  but  poftqCi^ 
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^tl%lit  i&  oontemplatiiig^  objects  with  which  he  had  beat  too  lonj^fr 

miliarized  to  experience  any  thing  like  corresponding  sensations. 
The  admiration  1  expressed  at  the  variety  and  statnre  or  thegig^antic 
stems,  with  crowns  of  flowers  upon  their  heads,  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  atmosphere,  at  the  new  forms  and  colours  of  the  fungi,  at  the  size 
and  extraordinary  variety  of  the  ferns,  at  every  object  that  I  beheld 
around  me,  excited  more  astonishment  in  him  than  the  things  them- 
selves. Instead  of  cocoa  and  banana  trees,  of  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and 
cotton  plants ;  instead  of  fields  of  tapioca  and  earth-nuts,  the  sight  of 
which  had  so  often  enchained  me  on  the  sea-shore,  my  eye  now  en- 
deavoured to  pierce  through  dark,  shady,  and  almost  impenetrable 
forests.  Here  were  olives,  fig-trees,  the  cedruu  odorata,  or  mahoga- 
nv-tree,  heriibayearabin^garabeH^garaa^  and  others, 

aU  with  the  thickest,  highest,  and  most  upright  stems,  with  the  most 
loxnriant  folia«^  and  with  their  branches  covered  with  fimit  or  flow- 
ers; it  seemed  impossible  sufficiently  to  admire  them.  Nor  was  I 
less  delighted  with  the  infinite  variety  of  climbing  plants  which  woond 
about  these  saperb  trees  nearly  to  their  summits,  forming  the  finest 
natural  ^arlancls. 

Bountitul  nature,  who  here  far  exceeds  all  ideas  ever  conceived  of 
her  fertility,  of  the  brilliance  of  colouring  and  beauty  of  form  amongf 
lier  productions,  of  her  delights  and  riches,  has  animated  these  forests 
with  an  endless  variety  of  living  creatures.  Wild  beasts,  birds,  in- 
secto,  and  reptiles,  which  we  Europeans  seldom  see  even  in  large  col- 
lactioDs  of  natural  history,  either  stuffed  or  preserved  in  spirits,  are 
bcffe  presented  to  the  eye  at  every  moment  in  living  forms.  I  have 
seen  en  one  side,  parrots  of  various  sizes  and  colours  flying  about 
with  loud  and  discordant  screams,  while  on  the  other,  the  laige-beak- 
ed  toucan,  ramfhciUoSy  unsuspicious  of  treachery,  was  eatin^^  the 
fruit  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  wholly  unknown  to  me.  Deeper  m  the 
.Ibiest,  1  heard  the  cries  oS  monkeys,  and  at  my  feet  were  the  hdesct 
the  armadillo.  Here  a  brisk  butterfly,  as  large  as  a  bird,  fluttered 
from  flower  to  flower :  there  a  lovely  colibri  sucked  the  honey  from 
tiie  odoriferous  blossoms.  The  venomed  snake,  gliding  alon  g  the  oar- 
row  foot-way>  terrified  the  wanderer,  and  made  him  half  insensible  tc 
the  heavenly  harmony  of  thousands  of  singing  birds,  whose  notes  were 
calculated  at  once  to  charm  the  ear,  and  enliven  the  heart. 
Op  the  Provinces  op  Venezuela. 

Caraccas,  including  Spanish  Guiana,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Carib- 
bean sea;  N.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  E.  by  English  Guiana;  S. 
by  Portuguese  Guiana,  and  W.  by  New-Granada.  It  extends  on 
the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eseqnebo,  in  6°  ^  N.  lat.  to  Cape 
de  la  Vela  in  latitude  12^  N.  In  the  interior  it  extends  as  far  south 
as  the  equator.     The  number  of  square  miles,  is  5 1 1 ,324. 

The  population  in  1801,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Depons,  was 
728,000,  of  whom  about  136,000  were  whites,  218,000  negro  slaves, 
891,000  freed  men,  and  the  remainder  Indians. 

Caraccas  is  the  capital  of  a  country,  which  is  nearly  twice  as 
\arge  as  Peru  at  present,  and  which  yields  little  in  extent  to  the 
kingdom  of  New-Granada.  This  conntry,  which  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment desi^ates  by  the  name  of  Capttania  OenercU  de  CaraC" 
cat    rt»  «« the  \\mited)  provinces  of  Venezuela  has  nearly  a  million 


ae  captain  general  of  Caraccas  has  the  title  otCapUan  Oi 
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cif  tnlmbitaiitB,  tantrng  whom  are  sixty  thousand  stares.  It  containt, 
almig'  the  coast.  New  Andalusia,  or  the  proyince  of  Cumana  (witli 
the  island  of  Marj^nta,)  Barcelona,  Venezuela  or  Caraccas,  Coro^ 
and  Maracaybo  ;  in  the  interior,  the  provinces  of  Varinas  and  Gui* 
ana,  the  first  along-  the  rivers  of  Santo-Domingo  and  the  Apure,  the 
second  along^  the  Oroonoko,and  the  Casiquiare,  the  Atabapo,  and  the 
Rio  Negpro.  In  a  general  view  of  the  seven  united  provinces  of  Ter> 
ra  Firma,  we  perceive,  that  tiiey  form  three  distinct  zones,  extending 
from  east  to  west. 

Topographucd  View  of  Caraecat. 

The  town  is  seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Charcao,  which 
extends  three  leagues  east  towards  Caurimare  and  the  Cuesta  6m 
Auyamas,  and  which  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  in  breadth*  This  plun, 
Hiroiijgh  which  runs  the  Rio  Guayra,  is  a  hundred  and  fourteen  toisea 
in  he^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  g^und,  which  the  town  of 
Caraooas  occupies,  is  uneven,  and  has  a  st^  slope  from  N.  N.  W.  to 
S.  S.  £•  In  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  situation  of  Carac- 
cas,  we  must  recollect  the  general  disposition  of  the  mountains  of 
tiie  coast,  and  the  gpreat  longitudinal  vsdlies,  by  which  tkej  are  tra- 
versed. The  river  Guayra  rises  in  the  group  of  primitive  moun- 
tains of  Hig^erota,  which  separates  the  vaBey  of  Caraccas  from  thai 
of  Arajgna.  It  is  formed  near  Las  Ajuntas  by  the  junction  of  the 
little  rivers  of  San  Pedro  and  Marcaro,  and  runs  first  to  the  east  as 
fiur  as  the  Cuesta  oS  Auyamas,  and  then  to  the  souths  to  unite  its 
waters  with  those  of  Rio  Tuy,  below  Tare.  The  Rio  Tuy  is  the 
only  considerable  river  in  the  northern  and  mountainoos  parts  of  the 
province. 

ClimaU^  SoU^  and  ProducHong. 

Thx  climate  of  Caraccas  has  often  been  called  a  perp^iual  iprin^ 
It  is  found  every  where,  half  way  up  the  Cordilleras  of  Equinoctial 
America,  between  lour  hundred  and  nine  hundred  toises  of  eleva- 
tion, unless  the  great  breadth  of  the  valley  joined  to  an  arid  soil 
causes  an  extraoi^inary  intensity  of  radiant  caloric.  What,  indeed, 
can  we  imagine  more  deli&^htfuf,  than  a  temperature,  which,  in  the 
dajr,  keeps  between  20^  and  26^ ;  and  at  night  between  16°  and  IC^, 
which  is  equally  favourable  to  the  plantain  (camburi,)  the  orange- 
tree,  the  cotTee-tree,  the  apple,  the  apricot,  and  corn  ?  A  national 
writer  compares  the  situation  of  Caraccas  to  the  terrestrial  paradise, 
and  recognises  in  the  Anacuo  and  the  neighbouring  torrents  the  four 
rivers  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  such  a  temperate  climate  is  generally  in 
constant  and  variable.  The  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  complain  of 
having  several  seasons  in  the  same  day,  and  of  the  rapid  change 
from  one  season  to  another.  In  the  month  of  January,  for  instance, 
anight  of  which  the  mean  temperature  is  16^,  is  followed  by  a  day, 
when  the  thermometer,  during  eight  successive  hours,  keeps  above 


de  lot  PromncKu  de  Venezuela  y  Ciudad  de  CaraecoM.    lUmoif  Ca 
pUanuut  Chneraies,  Prendenctatj  GhviemoM,  PronmeiM^  are  tbft 
names  ^hich  the  Court  of  Spain  has  always  g^ven  to  its  transmarine 
imseesstons,  dcminioe  de  ultramar 
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SM  ClifnaiBj  Soil,  and  Products  w. 

2f9  in  tiie  thada.    In4he  same  day  we  find  the  temperature  of  W* 
•ndlfio. 

The  cool  and  delightful  climate  we  hsve  becu  <f e^io  bing,  'agrees 
also  wiUi  the  culture  of  equinoctial  productions.  The  sugar-<»ne  is 
cultiFated  with  success,  even  at  heights  exceeding  that  of  Caraccas; 
but  in  the  raUey,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
stony  soil,  the  cultiration  of  the  coffee- tree  is  preferred ;  whicn  mere 
yields  little  fruit  indeed,  but  of  the  finest  quality.  When  the  annUi 
IS  in  blossom,  the  plain  extending  be;^ond  Charcao  presents  a  de« 
lightful  ttspect.  The  banana-tree,  which  is  seen  in  the  plantations 
near  the  town,  is  not  tibe  great  platano  harUm  /  but  the  varietiea 
camburi  and  dominicoj  which  require  less  heat.  The  great  plantains 
anre  brought  to  the  market  of  Caraccas  from  the  haciendias  of  Toria- 
mo,  situated  on  the  coast  between  Burburata  and  Porto  Cabello. 
Tbe  highest  flavoured  pine  aj^ples  are  those  of  Bamto,  of  Emperado, 
and  of  the  heights  of  Buensvista,  on  the  road  to  Victoria.  When  a 
travdUer  ascends  for  the  first  time  to  the  valley  of  Caraecas,  he  is 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  culinary  plants  of  our  climate,  the 
strawberry,  the  vine,'and  almost  all  the  fruit-trees  of  the  temperate 
zone,  growing  by  the  side  of  the  coffee  and  banana-tree.  Tiie  ap- 
ples and  peaches  esteemed  the  best  come  from  Macarao,  or  from  tha 
T^estem  extremity  of  the  valley.  There  the  quince-tree,  the  trunk 
of  which  attains  only  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  is  so  commoii,  that  it 
almost  becomes  wild.  Preserved  apples  and  <|uince8,  particularly 
the  latter,  are  much  used  in  a  country,  where  it  is  thought,  that  to 
drink  water,  thirst  must  previously  be  excited  by  sweetmeats.  In 
proportion  as  the  environs  of  the  town  have  been  Gulttvated  with 
coffee,  and  the  establishment  of  plantations,  which  dates  only  from 
the  year  1795,  has  increased  the  number  of  agricultural  negproes,  tiie 
apple  and  quince-trees  scattered  in  the  savannahs  have  g^ven  plac# 
in  the  valley  of  Caraccas  to  maize  and  pulse.* 


*  The  Spanish  continental  colonies  have  all  succeeded  in  esta-i 
blishing  their  independence,  and  now  constitute  seven  distinct  repub« 
lies,  viz. :  Colombia,  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  Guatimala,  the 
United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  Chili,  Lower  Peru,  and  Upper  Peru 
or  Bolivar.  The  province  of  Paraguay,  has  not  yet  joinea  the  con- 
federacy of  La  Plata,  but  has  form^  a  separate  government. 

The  revolutionary  movements  commenced  in  1810,  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Central  Junta,  in  Spain,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
regency  of  Cadiz.  -  Juntas  were  established  in  Venezuela*  New-Gre- 
nada, fiuenos  Ayres,  and  Chili,  and  an  insurrection  broke  out  m 
Mexico.  After  lonp^  contended  struggles,  they  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Spaniards  from  every  position  on  the  continent,  but  the 
castle  of  Callao  m  Lower  Peru.  In  March,  1 82S,  the  United  States 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  Chili,  and  soon  after  ministers  were  sent  to  them.  January  2iid, 
1G125,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Colombia, 
Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  These  republics  may  be,  therefore, 
considered  as  having  fully  established  their  independence. 

Colombia  embraces  the  whole  of  the  former  governments  of  New- 
Grenada  and  Venezuela,  with  a  population  of  abgut  2,600,000.  The 
government  is  a  consolidated  republic,  with  an  executive,  consistinr 
0f  a  Present  and  Vice-President,  and  a  Legislature,  consistiitf  m 
a  Senate  and  Representatives     The  territory  is  divided  into  twSre 
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OF  PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia  is  bounded  N.  by  Buenos  Ayres;  £.  b^  the  Atlantic 
OcMin ;  S.  by  the  straits  of  Magellan,  which  separate  it  from  Terra 
del  Foego;  and  W.  by  Chili  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  it  reaches  as  far  north  as  Cape  Lobos  in  lat.  37°  2ff  S.  and 
on  tiie  Pacific  as  far  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Chili  in  lat.  439  S. 
The  number  of  square  miles  is  491,000. 

Patagonia  is  inhabited  by  two  principal  nations  of  Indians,  the 
MolncTOs,  and  the  Puelches.  The  Molucbes  occupy  all  the  tract 
west  of  the  Andes,  and  an  extensive  district  east  of  the  mountains. 
The  Puelches  inhabit  the  rest  of  the  country,  extending  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior. 

This  is  the  most  southern  district  of  South  America,  and  altliough 
in  the  same  latitude  south  as  that  of  France  north,  is  one  of  the  most 
nninyiting  countries  in  the  world.  The  best  description  of  it  is  in 
Byron's  voyage  round  the  world. 

When  Commodore  Byron  had  landed  his  men  on  the  coast,  he  drew 
Ihetn  up  on  the  beach,  with  the  officers  at  their  head,  giving  orders 
that  none  should  leave  their  station.  <<  I  then,"  says  te,  *<  went  for* 
wait!  alone  towards  the  Indians,  but  perceiving  that  they  retired  as 
I  advanced,  I  made  signs  that  one  of  them  should  come  near ;  the 
chief  approached  me ;  he  was  of  gigantic  stature,  and  seemed  to 

departments,  and  subdivided  into  provinces.  The  voters  meet  in  the 
provinces  aikl  choose  the  electors,  (ten  for  each  representative, j  and 
these  elect  the  Executive  and  Legislature.  The  Executive  ana  Re- 
presentatives are  chosen  for  four  years ;  the  Senators  for  eight,  one 
half  for  every  four  years.  The  Senators  are  four  for  each  department ; 
the  Representatives  one  for  every  35,000.  The  intendants  of  depart- 
ments, and  governors  of  provinces,  with  most  of  the  inferior  officers, 
are  appoint^  by  the  Executive.  The  Roman  Catholic  rehrion  is 
exclusively  establiriied  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  republics. 

Mexico  embraces  the  whole  of  the  former  viceroyalty  of  Mexico, 
with  the  state  of  Chiapa,  formerly  included  in  Guatimala.  Population 
about  6,500,000.  The  government  is  a  confederated  repubhc,  con- 
sisting of  a  general  or  national  govemm^t,  and  separate  state  go- 
vernments. The  constitution  is  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  differs  only  in  the  absence  of  religions  toleration, 
and  in  the  power  of  appointing  a  Dictator  in  cases  of  emergency. 
There  are  twenty-five  states,  each  with  a  separate  Executive  hnd 
Legislature. 

Central  America,  or  Guatimala,  mcludes  the  whole  of  the  former 
Captain-Greneralcj  of  Guatimala,  except  the  former  provinces  of 
Chiapa.  Population  about  1,300,000.  The  government  is  «  «^?r- 
federated  republic,  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Mexico.  Theie 
are  fourteen  states  and  provinces,  each  with  its  own  Executive  and 
Lonslature. 

The  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  are  in  a  less  settled  state,  than 
most  of  the  olber  republics.  A  Junta  was  established  in  2810,  and 
independence  declared,  J  uly  9th,  1816.  The  country  has  been  rreatlr 
i^tated  by  factions,  and  disturbed  and  invaded  hj  the  royaBsts  oi 
Pern,  on  the  north,  and  the  Portnapese  and  Brazilians  on  the  ecri 
inoBtaen.    There  u  now  a  general  government  at  Boeiios  AjrtA, 
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realize  the  tales  of  monsten  m  honaan  shape;  he  had  the  skin  of 
some  wild  beast  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  was  painted  so  as  to 
make  the  roost  hideous  appearance  I  ever  beheld :  round  one  eye 
was  a  large  circle  of  white,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
black,  and  the  rest  of  his  face  was  streaked  with  paint  of  different 
colours.  I  did  not  measure  him,  but  if  I  may  judge  of  his  height  by 
the  proportion  of  his  stature  to  my  own,  it  could  not  be  much  less 
than  seven  feet.  When  this  frightful  colossus  came  up,  we  muttered 
somewhat  to  each  other  as  a  salutation :  I  then  walked  witli  him  to 
his  companions,  among  whom  there  were  many  women ;  of  these> 
feyr  were  less  in  stature  than  their  chief.  I  heard  their  voices  at  a 
distance,  and  when  I  came  near,  I  perceived  a  good  number  of  old 
men  who  were  chanting  some  unintelligible  words  in  the  most 
doleful  cadence  I  ever  heard,  with  an  air  of  serious  sdlemnity,  which 
inclined  me  to  think  that  it  was  a  religious  ceremony ;  they  were  all 
painted  and  clothed  nearly  in  the  same  manner ;  t^e  circles  round 
the  two  eyes  were  in  no  instance  of  one  colour,  but  they  were  not 
nniversalhr  black  and  white,  some  being  red  and  white,  and  some 
red  and  black.  Their  teeth  were  as  white  as  ivory,  remarkably  even, 
and  well  set  -  but,  except  the  skins,  which  they  wore  with  the  hair 
inwards,  most  of  them  were  naked,  a  few  only  having  upon  their 
legs  a  kind  of  boot,  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick  fastened  to  each  heel, 
which  served  as  a  spur. 

consisting  of  an  Executive  (Gen.  Rodriguez)  and  a  Cong^ress,  which 
convened  in  December,  1824.  More  of  the  provinces  send  deputies; 
hut  the  province  of  Paraguay  has  never  joined  tiie  confederacy.  It 
maintains  a  separate  government,  under  a  chief  called  a  Dictator. 
The  territory  of  this  republic  includes  all  the  former  viceroyahy  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  except  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru,  and  that  of  Pa- 
raguay. There  are  now  thirteen  provinces  included  in  the  confede- 
racy.    Population  about  1,200,000. 

Chili  includes  all  the  former  Captain-Generalcy  of  Chili,  except 
the  island  of  Chiloe,  still  occupied  by  tiie  Spaniuds.  The  govern- 
ment is  not  yet  organized  on  a  constitutional  basis.  -  There  has  been 
an  independent  republican  government,  since  1817,  under  a  chv^ 
magistrate,  called  a  Supreme  Director,  aided  by  a  congress.  There  are 
nineteen  districts  or  provinces,  and  a  population  of  about  1,200,000. 

Lower  Peru  has  been  twice  liberated  from  the  Spaniards;  by  San 
Martin  in  1821,  and  by  Bolivar  in  1824.  The  whole  territoijjs  now 
occupied  by  tlie  independents,  except  the  castle  of  Callao.  The  go- 
vernment is  not  yet  established  on  a  constitutional  basis.  A  con^resb 
convened  Dec.  10,  1824,  and  placed  it  under  the  protectorship  of 
Bolivar,  till  the  meeting  of  the  constitutional  congrisss,  in  1826.  The 
territory  corresf>onds  to  the  former  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  is  di- 
vided into  eight  intendencies,  with  a  population  of  about  l,2(XJ^0OO. 

Upper  Peru  was  the  last  of  these  territories  freed  from  the  Spanish 
arms.  After  the  great  battle  of  Ayacucho  in  Lower  Peru,  Dec.  19tb, 
1 824,  General  Olaneta  retired  into  Upper  Peru,  but  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  troops  df  Bolivar,  early  in  1825.  In  the  course  of 
that  year  a  congress  met  at  Chuquisaca,  from  four  pror'nces  of  Up- 
per rem,  and  by  the  latest  accounts,  they  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  separate  republic,  called  Boltvar.  Upper  Peru  includes 
seven  intendencies  in  the  former  viceroyalty  of  BUenos  Ayrcs 
Population  about  1,800,000.— P. 
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The  Motmiaint  of  live  Atides, 

Ik  South  America  the  most  striking  of  nature's  works  are  the  Cor- 

iliUeras  of  the  Andes  :  these  are  vast  mountains  called  Cordilleras  or 

Chains  by  the  Spaniards,  extending  four  thousand  three  hundred  miles. 

*'  Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,"  sajrs  Dr.  Robertson,  "  the 

Srandear  of  the  objects  which  it  presents  to  view  is  most  apt  to  strike 
le  eje  of  an  observer.  Nature  seems  to  have  carried  on  her  opem- 
tions  npon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  to  havedistin- 
jniished  the  features  of  this  country  with  a  peculiar  magnificence. 
The  mountains  of  the  Andes  may  literally  be  said  to  hide  their  heads 
in  the  clouds;  the  storms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder  bursts  below  their 
summits,  which,  though  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  centre 
of  the  torrid  zone,  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow." 

We  distinguish,  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  three  kinds  of  principal 
forms  belonging  to  the  high  tops  of  the  Andes.  Of  the  volcanoes 
which  are  yet  burning,  those  which  have  but  a  single  crater  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  are  conic  mountains,  with  summits  truncated  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree ;  such  is  the  figure  of  Cotopaxi,  of  Popocate- 
pec,  and  the  Peak  of  Orizaba.  Volcanoes,  the  summits  of  which  have 
sank  after  a  long  series  of  eruptions,  exhibit  ridges  bristled  with 
points,  or  needles  leaning  in  di^rent  directions,  and  broken  rocks 
falling  into  ruins.  Such  is  the  form  of  the  Altar,  or  Capac-Urcu,  a 
mountain  once  more  lofty  than  Chimborazo,  the  destruction  of  which 
is  considered  as  a  memorable  period  to  the  natural  history  of  the  New 
Continent;  such  is  the  form  aho  of  Caiguairazo,  a  great  part  of  which 
fell  in  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  July,  1798.  Torrents  of  water  and 
mud  then  issued  from  the  opened  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  laid  waste 
the  neighbouring  country.  This  dreadful  catastrophe  was  accom- 
panied by  an  earthquake,  which  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Hamhatc 
and  Llactacunga,  swallowed  tip  thousands  of  inhabitants. 

A  third  form  of  the  high  tops  of  the  Andes,  and  the  most  majestic 
of  the  whole,  is  that  of  Chimborazo,  the  summit  of  which  is  circular; 
it  reminds  us  of  those  paps  without  craters,  which  the  elastic  force  On 
the  vapours  swells  up  in  regions  where  the  hollow  crust  of  the  globe 
is  mined  by  subterraneous  nres.  The  aspect  of  mountains  of  granite 
has  little  analogy  with  that  of  Chimborazo.  The  granitic  summits  are 
flattened  hemispheres;  the  trappean  porphyry  forms  slender  cupolas. 
Tlius  on  the  shore  of  the  South  Sea,  after  the  lonff  rains  of  wmter, 
when  the  transparency  of  the  air  has  suddenly  increased,  we  see 
Chimborazo  appear  like  a  cloud  at  the  horizon ;  it  detaches  itself  from 
the  neighbounng  summits,  and  towers  over  the  wh<de  chain  of  the 
Andes,  like  that  majestic  dome,  produced  by  the  genius  of  Michael 
Ai^lo,  over  the  antique  monuments,  which  surround  the  capital. 

"Cotopaxi  is  the  loftiest  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  which  at  re- 
cent epochs  have  undergone  eruptions.  Its  absolute  height  is  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  metres  (two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty- two  toises;)  it  is  double  that  of^Canigou;  and  con- 
sequently eight  hundred  metres  higher  than  Vesuvius  would  be,  were 
it  placemen  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie.  Cotopaxi  is  also  the 
most  dreadful  volcano  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  its  explosions  the 
most  frequent  and  disastrous.  The  mass  of  scoriae,  and  the  nuge  pieces 
of  rock,  thrown  out  of  this  volcano,  which  are  spread  over  the 
neighbouring  vallies,  covering  a  surface  of  several  square  leagues, 
woald  form,  were  they  heap^  together,  a  colossal  mountain,  bi 
.  738,  the  flames  of  Cotopaxi  rose  nine  hundred  metres  above  tte 
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bnnk  of  the  crater.  In  1 744,  the  roarings  of  the  rc^cano  were  beard 
as  fiur  as  Honda,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Magdalcna,  and  a^  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  common  leagues.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1 768, 
the  quantity  of  ashes  ejected  by  the  moiith  of  Cotopaxi  was  so  great, 
tittt  in  the  towns  of  Hambato  and  Tacunga,  day  broke  only  at  three 
m  the  ailemoon,  and  the  inhabitants  were  oblic'ed  to  use  lanterns  in 
walking  ti>e  fitreets.  The  explosion  which  took  place  in  the  month 
of  January,  1803,  was  preceded  by  a  dreadful  phenomenon,  the  sud- 
den melting  of  the  snows  that  cohered  the  mountain.  For  twenty 
yeMTS  before,  no  smoke  or  vapour,  that  could  be  perceiyed,  had  is- 
sued from  the  crater ;  and  in  a  single  night  the  subterraneous  fire 
became  so  actire,  that  at  sun-rise  the  external  walls  of  the  cone, 
heated,  no  doubt,  to  a  very  considerable  temperature,  appeared  naked, 
and  of  the  dark  colour  which  is  peculiar  to  yitrified  scoriie.  At  the  poi  C 
'of  Guayaquil,  filbr-two  leagues  distant  in  a  straight  line  from  the  cra- 
ter, were  heard,  day  and  night,  the  noise  of  the  volcano,  like  continued 
discharge  ^  a  battery,  these  tremendous  sounds  were  distinguished 
even  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  south-west  of  the  island  of  Puna. 
The  form  of  Cotopaxi  is  the  most  beautiful  and  regular  (^  the  co- 
lossal summits  of  the  high  Andes.  It  is  a  perfect  cone,  which,  covered 
with  an  enormous  layer  of  snow,  shines  with  dazzling  splendor  at  the 
settin?  of  the  sun,  and  detaches  itself  in  the  most  picturesque  manner 
from  uie  azure  vault  of  heaven.  This  covering  of  snow  conceals  from 
the  eye  of  the  observer  even  the  smallest  inequalities  of  the  soil ;  no 
point  of  rock,  no  stony  mass,  penetrates  this  coating  of  ice,  cnr  breaks 
die  rerularity  of  the  figure  of  the  cone.  The  summit  of  Cotopaxi 
resembles  the  Sugar-k)af  (Pan  de  azmcar]  which  terminates  the  Feak 
if  Teyde ;  but  the  height  of  its  cone  is  six  times  the  height  of  that  of 
%e  great  volcano  of  the  island  of  Tenerifie. 

'  The  gfreater  the  re^larity  in  the  form  of  the  cone  of  this  volcano,  the 
nore  we  are  struck  in  finmn^,  on  the  side  to  the  south-east,  a  small 
nass  of  rock,  half-concealed  in  snow,  studded  with  ^ints,  and  which 
the  natives  call  the  head  of  the  Inca.  The  origin  of  this  singular 
denomination  is  too  uncertain  to  require  description 

Rivers  of  South  America. 

The  river  of  Amazons,  so  called  from  a  female  tribe  inured  to  arms 
discovered  on  its  banks,  by  the  first  navigators,  though  its  native  term 
be  the  Maranon,  is  celebrated  as  the  roost  distinguished  river  in  the 
iHiiole  worfd  :  and  this  reputation  may  be  just,  when  its  magnitude 
is  considered,  as  well  as  its  length :  for  in  the  latter  attribute  it  seems 
to  be  rivalled  by  the  Kian  Ku  of  China,  and  perhaps  bv  the  Ob  of 
Siberia.  The  length  may  be  estimated  at  about  2300  miles ;  and  that 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  about  1000,  but  the  estuary  of  the  Ob  is  frozen, 
and  that  of  the  Kian  Ku  cannot  exceed  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth,  while 
the  two  grand  American  rivers  are  of  surprising  magnitude.  The 
Chinese  annals  say  that  their  rivers  have  been  confin^  by  art,  while 
in  ancient  times  they  inundated  whole  provinces,  like  the  Maranon. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  river  of  Silver,  is  the  conjunct  flood  of 
ttie  Paraguay,  the  Pilcomayo,  the  Parana,  and  the  Urucuay.  The 
main  streams  are  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  tlie  latter  is  the  longest  and  most  considerable,  rising  in  the  mine 
mountains  ci"  Brazil,  lat.  19°;  and  beading  S.  then  W.  till  it  receive 
the  Iba  Parana,  after  which  it  bends  S.  W.  till  it  is  joined  by  the 
Paraguay,  ^idiile  the  conjunct  rivers  are  ^till  called  the  Parana  by 
die  netiyes,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  the  Spaniards.    Tlie  gnmd 
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cataract  of  the  Parana  is  in  lat.  24^,  not  far  from  the  ci(y  of  Gnayra ; 
bnt  it  is  rather  a  series  of  rapids,  for  a  space  of  twelve  leupies  amidst 
rocks  of  tremendous  and  singular  forms.  This  noble  river  is  also 
studded  with  numerous  islands ;  and  Spanish  vessels  navigate  to  the 
town  of  Assumption,  about  400  leagues  from  the  sea.  On  the  shores 
are  often  found  geods  enclosing  crystals ;  but  the  natural  history  of 
the  Parana  is  nearly  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  Ucaial.  The  breadth 
of  the  estuary  is  such  that  the  land  cannot  be  discovered  from  a  ship 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

The  third  great  river  in  South  America  is  the  Orinoco^  of  a  most 
singular  and  perplexed  course.  According  to  La  Cruz  it  rises  in  the 
small  lake  of  Ipava,  N.  lat.  5^  5';  and  thence  winds  almost  in  a  spi- 
ral form ;  first  passing  to  the  S.  E.  it  enters  the  lake  of  Parima,  and 
issues  by  two  outlets  on  the  N.  and  S.  of  that  lake  towards  the  W. ; 
but  after  receiving  the  Guaviar,  it  bends  N.  then  N.  E.  till  it  enters 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  an  extended  delta  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Tri- 
nidad ;  but  the  chief  estuary  is  considerably  to  the  S.  £.  of  that  island. 
Many  rivers  of  gpneat  size  now  into  the  Orinoco :  and  in  addition  to 
its  sing^ar  form  there  are  other  remarkable  peculiarities. 

Of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Thb  island  of  Terra  del  Fue^o,  on  the  south  of  Patagonia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Magellan,  received  its  name 
from  the  fire  and  smoke  occasioned  by  a  volcano  which  were  per- 
ceived on  it  by  its  first  discoverers.  The  island  is  in  general  ex- 
tremely mountainous  and  rough,  and  covered  with  almost  perpetual 
snows ;  which  circumstances  render  the  climate  almost  destitute  of 
animals  of  every  kind;  here,  however,  human  nature  finds  subsist- 
ence. The  simple  and  haidy  inhabitants  are  low  in  stature,  with 
broad  flat  faces,  high  cheeks,  and  flat  noses ;  they  are  clothed  in  skins 
>f  seals,  and  subsist  principally  on  shell-fish. 

Tlie  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  although  never  visited  by  Europe- 
in  navigators  but  in  the  summer  months,  is  described  as  among  the 
most  dreary  and  desolate  spots  of  the  habitable  earth,  and  the  few  in- 
babitants  upon  it  as  the  most  miserable  and  destitute  of  the  human 
race. 

Jwin  Fernandez. 

Tbe  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  lies  to  the  west  of  South  America, 
aboat  three  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Chili.  This  romantic 
isle,  diversified  with  woods  and  water,  with  craegy  hills  and  fertile 
spots,  is  famous  for  having  g^ven  rise  to  the  celebrated  romance  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  appears  that  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  seaman,  and 
a  native  of  Scotland,  was  put  ashore,  and  led  in  this  solitary  ^ace  by 
his  captain,  where  he  lived  some  years,  till  discovered  by  Woodes 
Rogers  in  1709.  When  taken  on  board,  he  had  so  forrot  his  native 
language,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be  understood ;  ne  was  cloth- 
ed with  the  skins  of  goats,  would  dnnk  nothing  but  water,  and  could 
not  for  a  considerable  time  relish  the  ship's  provisions.  Durinr  his 
residence  on  this  island  he  had  killed  five  hundred  goats,  which  be 
caught  by  running  down ;  and  many  more  be  marked  on  their  ears, 
and  set  ag^n  at  uberty.  Commodore  Anson's  crew,  thirty  yean 
after,  caught  some  of  these  goats,  which  discovered  in  their  coante* 
I  smd  beards  strong  marks  of  age. 
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ISL.VNDS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

^eiD-ZeaJand. 

Ov  nil  ^e  Tarious  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  there  is  none  with 
wmch  Europeans  are  in  general  so  little  acquainted  as  New-Zealand; 
ard  none,  perhaps,  which  more  deserves  tneir  particular  attention. 
Lver  since  the  time  of  Captain  Cook,  whose  enterprising  spirit  could 
only  be  equalled  by  his  indefatigable  perseverance,  this  island  has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  the  partial  visits  made  to  it,  have 
m  no  instance  been  favourable  to  a  permanent  intercourse,  Tb« 
persons  who  at  distant  intervals  resorted  thither,  were  me^iy  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  of  callous  hearts,  who  were  as  little  disposed  to 
conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  rude  inhabitants,  as  they  were  to  pay 
a  due  regard  to  their  own  character ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
odium  thrown  on  tlie  natives  themselves,  by  being  viewed  as  fero- 
cious cannibals,  served,  as  it  were,  to  interdict  any  cordial  communi- 
cation with  them.  Dreaded  by  the  good,  and  assailed  by  the  worth- 
less, their  real  dispositions  were  not  ascertained ;  the  former  dared 
not  venture  to  civilize  them,  the  latter  only  added  to  their  ferocity. 

The  two  islands  that  go  by  the  name  of  New-Zealand  are  situated 
between  the  latitude  of  34°  ^  and  47°  25'  S.  and  between  the  longi- 
tude of  166°  and  180°  E. 

Eaheinomauwe  measures  about  436  miles  in  length ;  and  taking 
the  medium  breadth,  about  60  miles.  T'Avei  Poenammo,  the  south- 
ern island,  stretches  360  miles  in  length,  and  its  medium  breadth  is 
100  miles. 

Cff  the  Face  of  the  Country. 

In  our  excursions  into  the  interior  of  (he  northern  island,  says  Mr 
Nicholas,  in  his  late  interesting  account  of  these  islands,  we  found 
that  the  soil  varied  in  its  quality,  but  generally  appeared  extremely 
fertile ;  the  hills  were  composed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  a  stitf  clay ; 
and  the  vallics  consisted  of  a  black  vegetable  mould,  producing 
fern  of  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  while  the  swamps  which  we  occa- 
sionally met  with,  were  of  trifling  extent,  and  might  be  drained  with 
little  trouble  or  expense.  There  wa«  one  feature  in  the  ooontry 
which  every  where  struck  us  with  admiration,  and  that  was  the  fine 
rich  rerdure  of  the  landscape  wherever  we  turned  our  eyes,  and  which 
gave  us  at  the  same  time  a  high  opinion  of  the  genial  influence  of  the 
climate.  « 

J^TaJtvral  Products  of  ^ew-Zealand. 

Nbw-Zxaland,  thus  favoured  with  a  fertile  soil  and  fine  clinmte« 
is  rich  in  various  natural  productions,  some  of  which  are  extremelv 
valuable.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  is  no  production  tiiat  is 
so  much  calculated  to  strike  the  traveller  with  aidmirmtion  as  the 
trees  of  amazing  growth,  which  rise  in  wild  luxuriance  all  over  tins 
country.  Pines  of  different  descriptions,  and  which  are  utterly  un- 
known to  Europeans,  are  here  to  be  met  with,  soaring  to  n.  lie^ht 
which  leaves  no  similarity  between  them  and  the  tallest  that  ever  grow 
on  the  mountains  of  Norway ;  and  those  species,  which  bear  the  on- 
c»ath  names  m  the  cowrie,  the  totarra,  the  towha,  and  the  sarida,  ai^ 
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ford  mioli  a  snppiv  of  valuable  Umber  as  the  profusioii  of  Bcme  ages 
to  come  wiU  not  be  able  to  exhaust.  Here  are  also  several  kinds  «t 
trees  of  i  Arior  gfrowth,  though  not  less  excellent  in  their  quality ; 
and  many  of  them  are  admirably  w.ell  adapted  for  ornamental  works 
requiring  a  fine  g^n,  the  wood  being  of  this  nature,  and  suaiceptible 
of  a  bigh  polish. 

A  species  of  pine,  called  by  the  natives  totarra^  excited  our  asto- 
nishment^ from  the  bulk  and  height  to  which  it  grew.  We  measured 
some  of  the  trees,  and  found  them  to  be  from  thirty  to  three  and 
thirty  feet  in  circumference,  growing  to  the  height  or  one  hundred 
feet  and  upwards,  before  they  branched  out,  and  all  perfectly 
straight 

The  trees  which  the  natives  chiefly  make  subservient  to  their  pur* 
poses,  are,  besides  the  different  species  of  pine  above-mentioned,  tbe 
nenow,  from  which  they  extract  a  black  dye,  the  towha,  a  tree  re 
sembling  the  sycamore,  the  river  river,  the  grain  of  whose  wood  it 
similar  to  that  of  the  beech,  a  species  of  the  cork-tree,  called  by  these 
people  row,  a  large  tree  named  eckoha,  and  another  termed  kycata, 
a  tall  and  beautiful  tree,  together  with  many  others  which  are  both 
curious  and  serviceable. 

We  had  fre<iuently  occasion  to  observe  the  great  variety  of  vege- 
table productions  which  this  island  contained.  But  the  plant  whick 
grew  m  greatest  profusion,  and  met  our  eye  in  every  direction,  was 
the  flax-plant,  which  flourished  equally  in  the  most  exposed,  as  in  the 
best  sheltered  situations.  This  plant,  which  is  indigenous,  the  natives 
convert  to  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  supplies  them  with  excellent 
materials  for  clothing,  cords^e,  and  fishing-nets,  and  the  preparation 
being  simple,  requires  very  little  trouble.  The  plant  itself  generally 
grows  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  our  common  flag,  but  the  stem  is  much  thicker,  and  the  flowers 
less  expanded  and  of  a  red  colour :  the  leaves  both  in  shape  and  size 
are  exactly  the  same,  no  sort  of  difference  being  perceptible. 

Ofihe  Orders  or  Ranks  of  Society. 
In  taking  a  view  of  society,  as  it  is  constituted  in  New-Zealand, 
we  find  three  orders  who  rise  in  graduated  distinction  above  tilie 
common  people.  These  orders  are,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  nin- 
rateedas,  chie&,  and  areekeers.  The  rung^teedas  claim  an  ascen- 
dancy over  the  multitude,  together  with  many  political  privileges,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  allied  by  birth  to  the  chiefs ;  and  the 
latter,  though  inheriting  independent  sovereignties,  and  nevertheless 
obliged,  by  the  recognised  usage  of  the  country,  to  lend  their  servi- 
ces to  the  areekee  or  principal  chief,  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to 
make  war,  no  matter  whether  the  motives  be  just  or  otherwise.  The 
cookees,  or  inferior  class,  though  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  is  the 
case  in  every  country,  are  held  by  each  of  these  orders  in  a  state  of 
complete  vasaala^,  though  in  some  few  instances  they  have  an  inee- 
pendent  interest  in  the  ground  they  occupy.  Here  is  a  mode  of  go- 
vernment entirely  analag^ous  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  seas,  and  very  much  so  among  the  Malays,  where  the 
cUef  authority  is  vested  m  the  rajah,  whose  rank  resembles  that  of 
the  areekee  ojf  New- Zealand,  and  who  commands  the  service  of  the 
imngeran,  or  heads  of  the  dusums  or  villages.  These  latter  corres- 
pond exactly  with  the  subordinate  chiefs  above-mentioned ;  and  nice 
them,  they  acknowledge  a  superior,  tliongh  w;ith  respect  to  their  pes 
tiiey  are  independent  <^  his  controL    la  both  regiOBB  the 
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igrstem  ofyoremmetrt  (if  gorennnent  it  may  be  caBed)  is  endentl^ 
ImUd ;  Q&d  Ui6  power  exercised  by  tbe  priTile^  elasses  in  escb^ 
jb  aeftHy  similar  m  every  respect. 

Thetr  Jfiode  cfFviwng. 
-  Otnt  of  the  men  standing-  npmi  a  rock  to  watch  the  £'dh,  soon  dis« 
covered  a  large  shoal  of  them  rippling  the  surface  of  the  water,  at 
•iboiit  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Another  of  them  went  in 
bis  canoe  to  drive  the  fish  into  the  net,  one  end  of  which  Was  held  by 
Ibe  man  standing^  on  the  roek ;  while  the  other  end  being  held  by 
the  man  in  the  canoe  he  let  out  as  much  as  he  thought  necessary  lio 
Embrace  the  shoal,  hastening  towards  the  shore  at  the  same  time;  and 
the  situation  of  the  net  in  the  water  described  a  semicircle  of  con- 
aiderable  extent.  But  unfortunately  their  labours  sometimes  provA 
fibcnrtive,  for  tbe  shoal  escapes. 

M>de  of  Building, 
A  strong  palisading  of  heavy  posts  placed  quite  close  to  each  other, 
and  risiujp^  above  twenty  feet  in  height  and  two  in  breadth,  on  the 
outside  of  which  were  some  carvings  of  human  heads,  cut  out  with 
aU  the  semblance  of  stem  vengeance,  and  seeming  to  grin  defiance 
at  the  rude  invaders.  Within  the  palisading,  and  attached  to  it  aft 
round,  was  a  strong  back  of  wicker-work,  which  the  inhabitants  hat- 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing'  the  lances. of  their  ene 
vies ;  but  at  convenient  intervals  they  had  made  port-holes,  througt- 
which  they  could  keep  up  a  fire  of  musketry  upcHi  the  besiegers.  At 
ft  short  distance  from  this  strong  rampart,  on  the  inner  side,  was  i 
space  of  about  thirty  feet,  whei-e  they  had  duff  a  moat,  which;^  being 
filled  with  water,  defended  that  part  of  the  hill  that  was  most  acces- 
sible to  external  assault ;  and  behind  this  moat  they  had  thrown  up  a 
steep  mound,  on  which  was  constructed  another  line  of  palisades  of 
the  same  height  and  strength  as  the  former.  The  moat,  which  was 
at  least  nine  feet  in  breadth,  defended  an  entrance  formed  by  another 
postern ;  and  between  this  and  the  last  approach  to  the  town,  there 
was  an  intermediate  space  of  eighty  feet,  at  ihe  extremity  of  which 
the  hill  was  cut  down  perpendicularly  about  fifteen  feet ;  and  on  its 
summit  rose  another  row  of  palisading  that  encircled  the  hippahand 
completed  the  works. 


^  THE  SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

OfthelnkabitanU. 

l^msx  islands,  13  in  number,  lie  east  of  the  Fnendly  islands,  be- 
tween 16^  and  18^  S.  lat.  Otaheite,  the  largest  of  tbe  eronp,  is  190 
miles  in  circumference.  Among  the  rest  Ulieter,  Bolabola,  Tubal 
Maitea,  Huaheine,  and  Eimeo,  are  also  important. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  100,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Otabeite  are  a  stout,  well  made,  active,  comely 
people.  TVieci  eamplexien  is  of  a  pale  brown,  their  hair  black,  and 
ihiely  frizzled;  they  have  black  eyes,  fiat  noses,  lai^ge  months,  and 
fine  white  teeth ;  the  men  wear  their  beards  in  man]r  difibrent  eiila 
iMr  fashions  t  such  was  the  custom  of  our  ancestors  in  tiie  time  «f 
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Shaketpeare.  The  women  are,  in  general,  smaller;  their  akin  m 
delioately  moeth  and  soft;  they  have  no  colour  in  tfa^r  cheeki» 
tlieir  noae  is  somewhat  flat,  their  eyes  full  of  expression,  and  their 
teeth  beautifully  even  and  white.  The  men  of  rank  on  the  island 
wear  the  nails  of  their  fingers  long,  whieh  is  considered  as  a  TCiy 
booonrable  badse  of  distinction,  since  only  such  as  hare  no  occasion 
to  work  can  suffer  them  to  grow  to  that  length ;  but  the  nail  of  the 
middle  finger  on  the  right  hand  is  always  kept  short. 

Both  sexes  have  a  custom  of  staining  their  bodies,  which  they  call 
iaUooingy  by  which  the  hinder  part  of  their  thighs  and  loins  are 
marked  very  thick  with  black  lines  in  various  forms.  T,hese  lines 
9re  made  by  striking^  the  teeth  of  an  instrument,  somewhat  like  a 
comb,  just  through  the  skin,  and  rubbing  into  the  punctures  a  kind 
of  paste  made  of  soot  and  oil,  which  leaves  an  indelible  stain.  Chil< 
dren  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  not  tattooed ;  and  some  men, 
wbuae  legs  were  chequered  by  the  same  method,  appeared  to  be  per- 
aons  €i  considerable  anthoritr.  Mr.  Banks,  who  saw  the  operation 
petrfmnned  on  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  old,  says,  that  the  instm- 
ment  used  npon  the  occasion  had  thirty  teeth ;  and  every  stroke  (of 
which  at  least  a  hundred  were  made  in  a  minute)  drew  a  small  quan- 
tity of  serum  tinged  with  blood.  The  girl  bore  the  pain  with  tibe 
most  stoical  resolution  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  agony 
-of  so  many  hundred  punctures  became  tlien  intolerable ;  she  burst 
forth  into  tears,  and  the  most  piteous  lamentations,  imploring  the 


operator  to  desist.  He  was,  however,  inexorable :  and  when  she 
began  to  struggle,  she  was  held  do^n  by  two  women,  who  sometimes 
toothed,  and  sometimes  chid  her ;  and  now  and  then,  when  she  was 
most  unruly,  gave  her  a  smart  blow.  This  operation  is  not  perform- 
ed in  less  than  three  or  four  hours. 

Both  men  and  women  are  gracefully  clothed,  in  a  kind  of  white 
cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  a  shrub,  and  which  resembles  coarse  China 

Eaper.  Their  dress  consists  of  two  pieces  of  this  cloth ;  one  of  them 
aving  a  hole  made  in  the  middle  to  put  the  head  through,  haoc^s 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  before  and  behind ; 
another  piece,  which  is  between  four  and  five  yards  long,  and  about 
a  yard  broad,  they  wrap  round  the  body  in  a  very  easy  manner. 
T^s  cloth  is  not  woven,  but  made  like  paper,  of  the  macerated 
fibres  of  the  inner  bark,  spread  out  and  beaten  together.  Their  or- 
iiaments  are  feathers,  flowers,  pieces  of  shells,  and  pearls ;  the  last 
are  chiefly  worn  by  the  women.  In  bad  weather  they  wear  matting 
of  different  kinds,  as  their  clothes  will  not  bear  wetting. 

The  houses  in  Otaheite  are  sheds,  built  in  the  woods,  between  the 
sea  and  the  mountains ;  they  are  erected  in  an  oblong  form,  about 
twice  as  long  as  they  are  wide,  and  consist  of  a  roof  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  raised  on  tliree  rows  of  pillars.  In  these  huts  the 
whole  fiunily  repose  at  night,  for  they  make  no  use  of  them  but  to 
sleep  in,  unless  it  rains,  when  they  take  their  meals  under  cover. 
The  size  of  the  house  is  proportioned  to  the  number  that  constitutes 
the  family. 

They  eat  alone,  since  it  would  be  a  disg^^ce  for  the  men  and  wo- 
men to  sit  down  together  to  a  meal.  The  shade  of  a  spreading  tree 
serves-  them  fi^r  a  parlour;  broad  leaves  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
table-cloth.  A  person  of  rank  is  attended  by  a  number  of  servanlSi 
who  seat  themselves  around  him :  before  he  begins  his  meal  he 
WMlies  his  mouth  and  hands  very  clean,  and  repeats  the  ablution  se* 
fjcral  times  whilst  he  is  eating.    The  quantity  of  food  which  thaM 
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people  eat  at  a  meal  is  prodigtoas.  Men  of  rask  are  cemtaiidy  fed 
by  the  women ;  and  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  dined  on  board  a  British  shffiy 
shewed  such  reluctance  to  feed  himself,  that  a  servant  was  obliged  to 
undertake  the  task,  to  prevent  his  returning  without  a  meal. 

The  Otaiieiteans  are  an  industrious,  iriendlv  people ;  but  fickle 
and  violent  in  their  passions.  The  manner  of  singling  out  a  man 
here  for  a  chosen  friend  is  by  taking  off  a  part  of  your  ctothing  and 
putting  it  upon  him.  Their  usual  manner  of  expressing  respect  to 
strangers,  or  to  superiors,  at  a  first  meeting,  is  by  uncovering  theoft- 
telves  to  the  middle.  They  salute  those  who  sneeze,  by  saviBg*, 
eearoeiai  eakma,  that  is,  *<  May  the  good  eaioua  awaken  you  y*  <m% 
•*  May  not  the  evil  eaiotta  lull  you  to  sleep." 

Their  propensity  to  theft  Lb  great ;  and  they  are  much  inclined  to 
excesses.  Both  men  and  women  are  very  cleanly  in  their  ck>thea 
and  persons,  constantly  washing  their  bodies  in  running  streams.  By 
being  used  to  the  water  from  their  infancy,  the^  become  good  swim* 
mers;  even  children  of  five  or  six  years  old  will  dive  to  almost  any 
depth  in  tiie  sea,  for  the  sake  of  a  l>ead  or  other  bauble. 

These  people  have  a  remarkable  sagacity  in  foretelling  the  we»> 
ther,  particularly  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  will  blow.  In  their 
distant  voyages,  they  steer  by  the  sun  in  the  day,  and  in  the  nig^ 
by  the  stars,  which  they  distinguish  by  separate  names.  They  reclraii 
(heir  time  by  fnoon#,  thirteen  of  which  make  a  year.  The  day  they 
divide  into  six  parts,  and  the  Jiight  into  an  equal  number.  In 
arithmetical  computation  they  can  go  no  fartlier  than  two  hundred ; 
this  is  performed  by  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  they  reckon  ten 
tunes  over. 

Their  Method  of  procuring  Fire, 

Through  all  the  Society  Islands  tliey  have  invariablv  the  same 
method  of  procuring  fire ;  taking  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  making  a 
gproove  in  one  for  the  other  to  traverse  in,  they  rub  them  together 
till  the  friction  produces  smoke,  and  the  smoke  flame.  A  bundle 
of  dry  g^ss  serves  them  for  tinder. 

Government. 

The  government  of  the  Otaheiteans  resembles  the  early  state  of  the 
European  nations  under  the  feudal  s^rstem.  Their  orders  of  dignity 
answer  to  king,  baron,  vassal,  and  villein.  There  are  two  kings  in 
the  island,  one  for  each  part,  who  are  treated  with  great  respect  by 
all  ranks  of  the  people.  The  ea^ees^  or  barons,  are  lords  of  the  seve- 
ral districts  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  The  vassals  superintend 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground ;  and  the  villeins,  or  lowest  class,  per- 
form all  the  laborious  work.  In  this  country  a  child  succeeds  to  his 
fether's  title  and  authority  as  soon  as  he  is  born :  thus  the  king  no 
sooner  has  a  son  than  his  sovereignty  ceases,  retaining  only  the  re^ 
gency  till  his  child  comes  of  age.  Tiie  child  of  the  baron  also  suc- 
cseeds  to  his  father's  dignities ;  so  that  a  baron  who  was  yesterday 
approached  with  the  ceremony  of  lowering  their  garments,  is  to-daj 
by  the  birth  of  a  child,  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  private  man. 

Religion. 
The  Otaheiteans  believe  in  a  Supreme.  Deity,  whom  they  suppJM  to 
tw  possessed  of  one  son,  named  Tane,  besides  a  great  number  of  fe- 
*vrJf!  descendants.  To  the  son  they  direct  their  worship,  though  ihfBf 
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4o  not  teem  to  think  that  future  happinesB  depends  upon  thHr  good 
or  bad  conduct ;  but  that  every  individual  will  enjoy  feUcity  in  the 
next  world  in  proportion  to  the  rank  he  holds  in  this.  They  hare  no 
idea  of  future  punishment.  The  priesthood  is  hereditary.  The 
{iriests  are  the  men  of  science,  and  to  them  is  committed  the  care  of 
the  sick,  the  cure  of  whom  they  attempt  by  ridiculous  ceremonies  and 
eachantm^Bts.  No  one  can  perform  the  operation  of  tattooing  bat 
thephests. 

The  missionaries  t^  them,  that  the  God  of  Britain  is  the  Ood  of 
Otaheite  and  the  whole  earth,  and  that  it  is  from  this  Being  they  re- 
ceire  their  hoes,  bread-fruit,  and  cocoa-nuts*  This  the  Otaheiteans 
flatly  deny ;  alleging,  that  they  possessed  all  these  articles  long  befcwe 
tbejr  had  beard  of  the  Ood  of  Britain.  The  ignorance  of  these  peo- 
ple in  this  respect  is  lameniable.  Though  upon  the  first  arriral  of 
the  missionaries,  the  district  of  Matavia  had  been  ceded  to  them,  the 
natires  still  considar  them  as  there  only  b^  sufferance.* 

Among'  the  religious  customs  of  Otsmeite,  that  of  offering  to  theii 
deities  human  sacrifices  is  the  most  remarkable.  From  arariety  Ol 
inquiries  made  by  Captain  Cook  on  Hhia  subject,  he  was  able  to  as- 
certain that  men,  for  certain  crimes,  were  condemned  to  be  first 
beaten  to  death,  and  then  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  provided  they  did 
not  possess  property  sufficient  for  their  redemption.  The  foUowinjp 
brief  account  of  what  took  place  at  one  of  these  ceremonies  is 
taken  from  Captain  Cook's  voyages. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  traits  among  these  savage  nations, 
tibat  their  religion  is  altogether  composed  of  such  ideas  as  the  nature 
of  man  most  ]x>werfully  sA>hors.  Their  idea  of  a  God,  is  not  that  of  a 
beneficent  being,  the  common  parent  of  nature,  and  the  creator  and 
protector  of  man :  such  is  not  the  ^od  of  the  Society  Islands.  On  the 
contrary,  the  being  they  worship,  is  the  being  they  fear,  the  being  to 
whom  they  impute  the  destruction  of  their  canoes,  and  the  danger, 
the  diseases,  and  deaths  of  tiieir  chiefs.  Their  diseases,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  their  priests,  are  sacred,  as  being  the  immediate  efiects 
of  the  power  they  worship.  From  ihis  general  character,  that  their 
deity  is  the  offspring  of  their  fears,  may  be  induced  the  whole  system 
of  their  m3rthology,  and  the  attributes  of  their  divinities.  Hence  it  is, 
the  idea  of  horror  being  connected  with  deformity,  the  representa- 
tions of  these  gods  are  either  wholly  shapeless  or  frightful. 

Funerals. 
C AWAiw  Cook  and  others,  approaching  the  moraiy  or  temple,  were 
iesired  to  pull  off  their  hats  ;  after  which  they  proceeded,  attended 
t>y  numbers  of  men  and  boys.  Four  priests,  with  their  attendants, 
were  waiting  for  them.  The  dead  body  was  in  a  canoe  that  lay  on 
the  beach  fronting  the  moral.  One  of  the  priests'  attendants  brought 
a  young  plaintain  tree,  and  laid  it  before  the  king.  Another  ap- 
proached him  with  a  tuft  of  feathers.  A  long  prayer  was  now  com- 
menced by  one  of  the  priests,  which,  being  over,  the  priests  with 
their  assistants  went  to  the  beach  and  sat  by  the  dead  body,  which 
was  tiken  out  of  the  canoe,  renewing  their  prayers  at  the  same  time* 


*  There  has  recently  been  an  entire  change  in  the  Otaheite.  The 
mhabitants  have  become  Christians ;  have  abandoned  war,  and  are 
&fiL  advancing  in  civilization, — P, 
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Some  of  the  hair  was  now  plucked  from  the  head  of  the  inteaded 
•acrifice,  and  the  left  eye  taken  out.  The  corpse  was  then  caniea 
and  laid  under  a  tree,  near  which  were  fixed  three  pieces  of  wood, 
Tanonsly  carded.  Here  the  piiests  eng^aged  again  in  prayers. for, 
and  expostulated  with  the  deaul  man. 

The  Dodj  was  now  carried  to  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
morai)  the  drums  heating  slowly  ;  and,  whUe  the  priests  were  ag^aiD 
mig^aged  in  their  prayers,  some  assistants  dug  a  hole  ahout  two  feet 
deep,  into  which  they  threw  the  yictim,  and  covered  it  with  stones 
and  earth.  A  dog  was  then  sacrificed,  and  ^erwards  a  pig,  to  the 
entrails  of  which  they  seemed  to  pay  great  attention,  as  noping  to 
derive  from  them  much  knowledge  of  the  future.  On  the  next  day, 
the  ceremonies  were  renewed,  more  pigs  sacrificed,  and  more 
prayers  offered,  with  which  the  solemnity  concluded. 

DepopukaUm  of  OtaheiU. 

The  missicmaries,  says  Mr.  Turnhull,  in  his  late  mteresting  Voy- 
age round  the  World,  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  island  twice  during 
the  time  we  had  heen  among  them,  preaching  from  district  to  dis- 
trict, and  seconding  their  exhortations  with  presents.  If  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  could  ensure  success,  thev  would  not  preach 
in  vain.  In  their  circuits  they  have  successfully  endeavoured  to 
come  at  the  exact  numher  of  the  people.  It  is  melancholy  to  add, 
that  the  population  has  diminished  in  a  degree  which  threatens  to 
reduce  the  country  to  a  desert.  Captain  Cook  computed  them  at 
upwards  of  two  hundred  thou&and  ;  the  population  has  now  dwindled 
to  five  thousand  ;  hut  on  the  arrival  of  the  Duff  they  exceeded  triple 
this  number.  Mr.  Elder  and  Mr.  Wilson  had  just  returned  from  the 
Mottos,  whither  they  had  been  conveyed  by  our  boat  on  the  18th  of 
August.  They  reported  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred.* 

The  mortality  which  raged  at  this  period,  and  which  is  but  too  e{H- 
demic  and  frequent,  was  such  as  to  mspire  us  with  the  most  melan- 
choly ideas.  During  our  short  absence,  in  our  visit  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  many  died  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  and  others,  of  an  appearance 
equally  healthy,  were  following  tliem  very  fast.  Great  part  of  this 
mortality  must  be  imputed  to  their  ignorance ;  the  doctnne  of  fata^ 
lity  prevails  among  them  to  a  most  dangerous  excess.  Every  disease 
is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  vengeance  of  their  offended 
deities,  and  therefore,  e;y^  thought  of  remedy  or  relief  is  rejected 
as  useless  and  impious.  They  are  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  their  dis- 
eases are  unfortunately  such  as,  however  easy  of  cure  under  a  regu- 
lar course,  are  but  too  fatal  when  suffered  to  augment  under.neglect. 

They  entertain  the  greatest  contempt  for  old  age ;  and  if  they 
disliked  any  of  our  articles,  were  accustomed  to  say,  it  was  as 
wortliless  as  an  old  man. 

It  appears  that  a  far  greater  number  of  females  than  males  fall  a 
victim  to  the  natural  depravity  of  infanticide.  This  may  be  imputed 
to  two  causes  :  first,  as  it  has  been  invariably  practised  by  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  secondly,  the  greater  difficulty  and  restrictions  which 
are  called  for  in  bringing  up  a  female  than  a  male.  When  reproach- 
ing Pomarre  with  this  inhuman  practice,  he  alleged,  in  reply,  that 


•  The  population  is  fast  recovering  its  lossos. — P. 
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lAiodM  tdl^the  cfaiSdren  born  be  reared  to  maturity,  tbere  irotild  not 
be  a  sufficiency  of  food  on  the  island  for  their  support. 

The  Arreoys,  or  gentry,  are  a  society  so  licentious  and  pro^rate 
as  to  call  loudly  for  punishment,  even  from  the  Divine  power.  The 
Tery  principle  of  their  union  is  the  community  of  their  women,  who 
murder,  at  the  moment  of  their  biilb,  all  their  issue  of  both  sexes. 
By  a  strange  and  most  lamentable  perversity  of  mind,  these  wretches 
are  venerated  as  a  superior  order  <^  beings  and  are  treated  as  such 
wherever  they  go.  I  am  persuaded,  says  our  author,  that  the  exam- 
ple of  these  murderers  extends  this  horrible  mischief  beyond  them- 
selves ;  the  common  people  of  all  countries  usuall^r  judge  and  act, 
more  from  the  example  of  their  superiors  than  as  guided  by  their  own 
reason.  The  Ot&heiteans  may  thus  be  led  to  imitate  what  they  see  in 
their  Arreoys.  I  believe,  throughout  the  whole  island,  it  is  a  matter 
of  choice,  whether  a  child  shall  be  brought  up  or  murdered.  This 
mischief  is  inconceivably  great;  their  dissolute  and  abandoned  princi- 
ples spread  like  a  pestifence ;  and,  what  renders  it  still  worse,  they 
rove  from  island  to  island,  and  every  where  disseminate  the  same 

Eoison.  I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  of  this  abominable  sect  without 
error.  Would  it  be  credited  by  any  one  who  received  it  on  less 
authority  than  that  of  the  testimony  of  one  navigator,  confirmed  by  a 
series  of  others  in  succession,  that  there  existed  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  a  people,  who,  deaf  to  the  instinct  of  nature,  and  the  clear  re- 
proach of  even  the  brute  creajion,  can  thus  murder  a  whole  race  of 
mfants,  and  consign  to  death  the  little  beings  whom  they  have  been 
instrumental  in  bring:ing  into  life  !  I  scarcely  expect  to  be  believed 
by  an  English  mother,  yet  true  it  is,  that  in  general  an  Arreoy  mother 
is  no  sooner  delivered  of  her  child,  than  she  murders  it. 

To  any  man  of  humanity,  nothing  can  be  more  distressing  ttian  to 
cast  his  eye  on  the  island  of  Otaheite,  a  spot  blessed  by  nature  with 
every  thing  that  can  render  life  pleasing;  fertility  of  soil,  and  serenity 
of  climate ;  but  now  become  a  scene  of  general  mortality,  and  a  prey 
to  disease,  which,  to  all  human  appearance,  in  a  few  years,  must 
render  it  a  desolate  wilderness,  untrodden  by  human  feet. 

They  impute  the  gfreater  part  of  these  diseases  to  their  European 
visiters ;  but  for  the  most  part  very  absurdly,  though,  indeed,  we 
may  take  our  share.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  thousands  of 
them  have  been  swept  off  by  disease  since  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans. 

At  the  time,  says  Mr.  TumbuU,  of  our  leaving  the  islands,  many 
of  these  unfortunate  objects  were  in  a  state  truly  pitiable,  through 
disease,  though  the  missionary  surgeon,  a  gentleman  of  great  huma- 
nity, spar^  no  efforts  to  alleviate  their  misery.  But  it  was  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  persuade  them  to  adhere  to  his  prescriptions.  They 
have  a  violent  antipathy  to  medicines  of  all  kinds,  and  what  1b  equadly 
ag^nst  them,  they  are  no  sooner  taken  with  the  disease,  than  they 
are  deserted,  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  In  this  helpless  condi- 
ticm,  their  chance  of  recovery  is  small  indeed.  Whenever  the  mis- 
sionaries speak  to  them  respecting  salvation,  th^  fondly  think  that 
it  is  to  be  saved  from  sickness,  and  to  abide  in  this  world ;  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul  thev  affect  to  despise,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
they  ridicule  as  folly. 

The  disorders  among  them  are  numerous,  and  have  all,  doubtless 
their  share  in  the  destruction  of  the  population. 

But  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  amifliilation  is  the  lidrrid 
raractioe  already  noticed,  of  infant  murder  and  human  svcrifioes.  It 

m* 
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the  future  diminution  of  these  people  keep  pace  witli  that  of  lai» 
yeuTB,  the  population  must  soon  oe  extinct* 


EASTER  ISLAND. 

The  people  in  this  island  are  of  a  middling  size,  and  in  general 
thin.  They  go  entirely  naked,  their  faces  are  painted  red,  and  they 
are  tattooed  on  several  parts  of  the  body,  a  custom  which  is  yery 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soutn-Sea  islands.  The  greatest 
peculiarity  belong  to  these  people  is,  the  size  of  their  ears,  the  lobe 
of  which  stretches  out  so  that  it  almost  rests  upon  the  shoulder.  The 
chief  ornaments  for  their  ears  are  the  white  down  of  feathers,  and 
rings  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  very  elastic,  and 
for  this  purpose  is  rolled  up  in  the  manner  of  a  watch-spring.  Some 
of  them  wear  garments  like  those  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite, 
tinged  with  a  bright  oran^  colour. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  hospitable,  but  greatly  addicted 
to  theft.  While  they  are  presenting  a  stranger  with  potatoes  and 
sugar-canes,  they  neyer  let  an  opportunity  slip  of  robbmg  him,  if  it 
can  be  done  with  impunity. 

From  the  various  methods  which  they  use  in  committing  their  de- 
predations, it  has  been  inferred  that  in  the  arts  of  roguery  they  aro 
superior  to  the  most  experienced  villains  in  Europe.  And  though  it. 
is  certain  that  these  people  have  not  the  same  ideas  of  theft  that  we 
have,  perhaps  even  no  shame  is  attached  to  it,  yet  ihej  are  aware 
that  the  action  is  unjust,  since  they  immediately  take  to  flight  to  avoid 
the  punishment  they  fear  as  the  natural  consequence  of  tiie  offence. 


THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS.f 

This  cluster  consists  of  9  or  10  islands,  lying  between  18®  S(f  and 
«P  acr  N.  lat.  and  between  154°  65'  and  160°  15'  W.  Ion.  The  prin- 
cipal islands  are  Owhyhee,  Mowee,  Woahoo,  Atooi,  Morotoi,  Ranai, 
and  Oneehow.  The  number  of  square  miles  in  the  whole  group  is 
estimated  at  6000,  of  which  Owhyhee  contains  4000,  and  Mowee, 

*  From  the  recent  change  in  the  state  of  the  island,  there  is  little 
danger  that  these  fears  will  be  realized.-*P. 

f  In  April  of  the  year  18*20,  a  body  of  Missionaries  from  the  United 
States  arnved  at  Hawaii,  and  were  favourably  received  by  the  king. 
Beinff  divided  into  small  parties,  they  were  stationed  on  different 
islands,  and  from  that  period  have  been  labouring  with  great  zeal 
and  self-devotedness  to  advance  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
culture  of  the  natives.  Schools  have  been  established,  houses  for 
itated  religious  worship  erected,  a  printing  press  put  in  operatioii, 
and  books  published  in  the  Hawaiian  dialect ;  many  of  the  natiret 
Iwre  already  been  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  elementMy  pria* 
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Waahoo  vai.  iUM,  more  thfta  SiOO  each.  The  popoktioii  fe  estimat- 
ed at  400,000. 

XHsposUions  and  Domestic  HabiU. 

The  natiyes  of  the  Sandvrich  Isles  are  probably  of  the  same  ex- 
traction with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society  islands,  New-Zealand, 
and  Easter  Island,  since  there  is  an  eWdent  resemblance  in  their  per 
sons,  manners,  customs,  and  language.  They  seem  to  live  in  the 
greatest  affection  and  harmony  with  each  other.  The  women  who 
have  children,  show  a  remarkable  tenderness  for  them,  and  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  their  wants. 

They  generally  rise  with  the  sun  ;  and,  after  haying  enjoyed  the 
cool  of  the  eyening,  retire  to  their  repose  a  short  time  after  sunset. 
The  earees,  or  chiefe,  are  occupied  in  making  canoes  and  mats ;  the 
tawtows,  or  seryants,  are  chiefly  emplojed  in  the  plantations,  and  in 
fishing ;  and  the  women  are  engaged  m  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
They  entertain  themselyes  with  wrestling  and  boxing  matches,  per 
formed  after  the  manner  of  the  natiyes  of  the  Friendhr  Islands. 

They  are  greatly  addicted  to  gambling.  One  of  tneir  games  re^* 
aembles  our  game  of  diraughts ;  but  from  the  number  of  squares,  it 
seems  to  be  more  intricate. 

They  often  entertain  themselyes  with  races  between  boys  and  g^rls ; 
when  they  lay  wagers  with  gpreat  spirit. 

Both  sexes  are  surprisingly  expert  in  swing^g,  which,  among 
these  people  is  not  only  a  necessary  art,  but  a  fayourite  diyersion. 

Religion. 

AocoRDiNO  to  the  accounts  giyen  by  the  natiyes,  human  saon 
fices  are  more  common  here  than  in  any  of  the  islands  that  haye  been 
risited.    They  haye  recourse  to  these  horrid  rites  on  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war,  and  preyiously  to  eyery  great  battle,  or  other  signal 
enterprise. 

The  knocking  out  their  fore-teeth  may  be,  with  propriety,  classed 

among  their  religious  customs.    Most  of  the  common  people,  and 

many  of  the  chiefs,  had  lost  one  or  more  of  them ;  this  seems  to  haye 

-  been  considered  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  Eatooa,  to  ayert 

nis  an?er. 

Of  tneir  opinions  with  respect  to  a  future  state,  we  had  yery  de- 
fectlye  information.  On  inquiring  of  them,  whither  the  dead  were 
g^ne  ?  we  were  told  that  the  bream,  which  theyseemed  to  consider 
as  the  immortal  part,  was  fled  to  the  Eatooa.  They  seemed  also  to 
giye  a  description  of  some  place,  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  abode 
of  the  dead ;  but  we  could  not  learn  that  they  had  any  idea  of  re- 
wards or  punishments. 

The  climate  in  these  islands  appears  to  be  more  temperate  than 
fhat  of  the  West-Indies ;  and  in  Owbyhee  the  mountains  arrest  the 
clouds,  and  produce  rain  inland,  while  the  atmosphere  on  the  shore  is 


ciples  of  a  refined  education.  This  is  taking  the  true  ground ;  it  fo 
opening  a  way  gradually  to  the  hearts  and  understanding  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  it  is  scattering  seed  in  the  minds  of  the  rising^  generation,  which 
will  hereafter  spring  up,  and  flourish,  and  produce  fniit.--JVbr</k 
American  Review^  Aprily  1826 
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gular  land  and  sea  breeze. 

The  natives  paj  particular  attention  to  their  women,  and  readilj 
lend  assistance  to  tneir  wives  in  the  tender  offices  of  maternal  dut;^. 
On  all  occasions  they  seem  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  theb 
own  inferiority,  being  alike  strangers  to  the  pride  of  the  more  pc^idi 
ed  Japanese^  and  even  of  the  ruder  Greenlander. 

King  Tamahama. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Owhyhee,  says  Mr.  Tumbull,  we  received 
a  visit  from  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Young,  who  had  resided  there  fan 
fourteen  years  past;  from  whom  we  had  a  confirmation  of  particu 
lars  respecting  Tamahama,  communicated  to  us  atWhahoo,  and  gk( 
his  erecting  a  royal  residence  at  Mowie,  and,  above  all,  of  his  &^ed 
determination  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  two  other  islands,  of 
Attowahie  and  Onehow. 

His  palace  is  built  after  the  European  style,  of  brick,  and  glazed 
windows,  and  defended  by  a  battery  of  ten  g^ns.  He  has  European 
.  and  American  artificers  about  him  of  almost  every  description.  In- 
deed, his  own  subiects,  from  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  have 
acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  several  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
have  thus  enabled  him  to  mcrease  his  navy,  a  very  favourite  object 
with  him. 

The  circumstances  of  this  enterprising  chief  were  greatly  changed, 
since  the  visit  of  Captain  Vancouver,  to  whom,  as  to  the  servant  and 
representative  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  with  much  formality  and 
ceremony,  he  had  made  a  conveyance  of  the  sovereignty  of  Owhyhee, 
in  the  hope  of  being  more  strongly  confirmed  in  his  authority,  and 
supplied  with  the  means  of  overpowering  his  enemies. 

His  dominion  seems  now  to  be  established.  He  is  not  only  a  war  • 
nor  and  a  politician,  but  a  very  acute  trader,  and  a  match  for  any 
European  in  driving  a  baigain.  He  is  well  ac(][uainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent weights  and  measures,  and  the  value  which  all  articles  ought 
to  bear  in  exchange  with  each  other ;  and  is  ever  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  necessities  of  those  who  apply  to  him  or  his  people  for 
supplies. 

His  subjects  have  already  made  considerable  progn*ess  in  civiliza- 
tion; but  are  held  in  the  most  abject  submission,  as  Tamahama  is 
inflexible  in  punishing  all  offences  which  seem  to  counteract  his  au- 
thority. 

In  me  year  1794,  Captain  Vancouver  laid  down  the  keel  of  Tama- 
hama^s  first  vessel,  or  rather  craft ;  but  so  assiduously  has  he  applied 
himself  to  effect  his  grand  and  favourite  object,  the  e8tal>lishmentof 
a  naval  force,  that,  at  the  period  of  our  arrivail,  he  had  upwards  of 
twenty  vessels  of  different  sizes,  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  tons ; 
some  of  them  were  copper-bottomed. 

He  was,  however,  at  tiiis  time  in  want  of  naval  stores ;  and  to  have 
his  navy  quickly  placed  on  a  respectable  footing,  he  would  pay  well 
for  them.  He4ias  between  two  and  three  hundred  body-guards  to 
attend  him,  independently  of  the  number  of  chiefs  who  accompany 
him  in  all  his  journey's  and  expeditions. 

In  viewing  this  man,  my  imagination  suggested  to  me,  that  I  be 
held,  in  its  first  progress,  one  of  those  extraordinary  natures  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  of  fortune  and  situation,  would  have  ri- 
nened  into  the  future  hero,  and  caused  the  world  to  resound  with  his 
feats  of  enterprise.    What  other  was  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  pictnred 
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fiy  €ie  Grecian  historians  ;«-a  man  wbo  orercame  every  disadyan- 
ta|^,  and  extended  the  narrow  sovereignty  of  Macedon  into  the  nni* 
▼ersal  monarchy  of  Greece,  and,  under  his  son,  of  the  then  known 
world. 

Tamahama's  ardent  desire  to  obtain^  ship  from  Captain  Vancou- 
Ter,  was,  in  all  probability,  first  excited  by  the  suggestions  of  Young, 
and  his  countryman  Davies ;  but  such  was  the  effect  of  this  under- 
taking that  Tamahama  became  immediately  more  sparing  of  his  vi- 
sits on  board  the  Discovery,  his  time  bein^  now  chiefly  employed  in 
attending  to  the  carpenters  at  work  on  this  new  man  of  war,  which 
when  finished  was  named  the  Britannia.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  Tamahama*s  navy ;  and,  from  his  own  observations,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Messrs.  Young,  Davies,  &c.  he  has  laboured  inflexibly  in 
improving  his  marine  force,  which  he  has  now  brought  to  a  respecta- 
ble state ;  securing  to  him  not  only  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
frail  canoes  of  his  neighbours,  but  the  means  of  transporting  his  war- 
riors to  distant  parts.  Some  of  his  vessels  are  employed  as  trans- 
ports, in  carrjong  provisions  from  one  island  to  another,  to  supply  his 
warriors ;  whilst  the  largest  are  used  as  ships  of  war,  and  are  occa- 
sionally mounted  with  a  few  light  ^ns.  No  one  better  understands 
his  interest  than  this  ambitious  chief;  no  one  knows  better  how  to 
improve  an  original  idea.  The  favours  of  Vancouver  and  his  other 
European  benefactors,  would  have  been  thrown  away  on  any  other 
sava^fe  ;  but  Tamahama  possesses  a  genius  above  his  situation. 

His  body-^ards,  who  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  regu- 
larly disciplined  troops,  go  on  duty  not  unfrequently  with  the  drum 
and  fife,  and  relieve  each  other  as  in  Europe,  calling  out,  *<  all  is 
well,"  at  every  half  hour,  as  on  board  of  ship.  Their  uniform  at  this 
time  was  simply  a  blue  great  coat  with  yellow  facing^. 

Foreign  Trade  to  the  Sandtaich  lilands. 
The  Sandwich  islanders,  in  the  territories  of  Tamahama,  frequent- 
ly make  voyages  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  thereby 
acquire  sufficient  property  to  make  themselves  easy  and  comforta- 
ble, as  well  as  respectable,  among  their  countrymen ;  to  whom,  on 
their  return  home,  they  are  fond  of  describing,  with  great  emphasis 
the  singular  evenl^  of  their  voyage.  Several  have  made  considera- 
ble progress  in  the  English  language ;  their  intercourse  with  the 
Anglo-Americans,  and  the  navigators  from  Britain,  haying  given 
them  an  opportunity,  of  which  they  have  eagerly  availed  tiiem- 
selves. 

Such  is  the  assiduity  of  these  people,  and  such  their  eagerness  to 
improve  their  condition,  by  imitating  the  calling  of  tlie  Europeans, 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  some  of  them  exercising  the  trade  of  a 
country  black-smith,  having  for  an  anvil  a  pig  of  iron  kentiage  ob- 
tained from  some  ship  ;  a  pair  of  ^oat-skin  bellows,  made  by  himself 
or  some  of  his  countirmen :  and  his  charcoal  fire ;  making  articles 
suited  to  the  wants  of  his  countrymen,  or  repairing  and  mending  such 
as  stand  in  need  of  it,  with  an  ingenuity  surpassing  whatever  could 
he  expected  under  such  circumstances. 
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AFRICA. 

Africa  IS  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  separate! 
It  from  Europe ;  N.  £.  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  separates  it  from  Asia  ; 
S.  £.  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  extends 
from  latitude  34°  S.  to  37°  SCy  N.  and  from  longitude  18°  W.  to  61** 
E.    The  area  is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  11,652,442  square  miles. 

General  View  of  this  Vast  Country. 

AraicA  nmy  be  divided,  in  regard  to  population,  into  two  great 
portions,  separated  from  each  other  on  the  west  by  the  river-line  of 
the  Senegal  and  the  Niger ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  chain  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon.  Africa,  to  the  north  of  this  line,  is  occupied, 
IMT  at  least  ruled,  by  foreign  races,  who,  taking  advantage  of  their 
superiority  in  arts  and  arms,  have  occupied  afi  the  fertile  districts^ 
and  driven  the  orij^nal  population  into  the  mountains,  the  deserts,  and 
the  depths  of  the  interior.  On  the  south  of  this  line  is  native  Ainca  ; 
the  population  of  which,  though  originally,  it  is  probable,  derived 
also  from  Asia,  has  been  so  long  established  as  to  have  lost  all  trace 
or  record  of  their  derivation  ;  so  that  its  aspect,  manners,  and  insti* 
tutions,  appear  now  to  be  wholly  indigenous. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  the  Moon  hold  the  most  promi* 
nent  place.  The  import  of  this  name,  however,  though  so  widely 
diffused  throughout  Africa,  is  exceedingly  vague.  It  is  an  European 
term,  not  recognised  by  themselves,  and  is  compared  to  that  of  Romi 
or  Latins,  by  which  Europeans  were  wont  to  oe  designated  in  the 
east.  During  the  middle  ages  the  professors  of  the  Mahometan  faith 
were  divided  into  Turks  and  Moors ;  all  who  were  not  Turks  were 
called  Moors.  At  present  the  name  of  Moors  seem  chiefly  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Barbary.  These  too,  are  not  a  sin* 
gle  race,  but  agCTegated  from  different  souroes. 

All  the  Mussulman  towns  exhibit  an  extreme  similarity.  Tliey  ail 
present  the  same  exterior  of  gravity,  stillness,  and  decorum ;  the 
same  absence  of  all  assembla^  for  purposes  of  gaiety  or  social  in* 
tercourse;  and  the  gloom  which  necessarily  arises  from  the  entire 
exclusion  of  female  society.  Habitual  indolence  is  here  interrupted 
by  the  mechanical  round  of  religious  ceremonies.  A  total  want  of  aH 
knowledge  and  curiosity  respecting  the  arts  and  sciences,  character- 
izes the  whole  of  this  once  enlightened  region.  The  outward  aspect 
of  the  streets  is  as  gloomy  as  that  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are 
tenanted.  They  are  narrow  and  dusty :  the  walls  of  earth,  and  with* 
out  windows ;  gloom  and  nakedness  without ;  a  barbarous  splendcmr 
within.  In  general  the  Moors,  when  compared  with  the  Turks,  ap- 
pear an  inferior  race.  They  have  the  same  rudeness  and  austerity ; 
while  piratical  habits  and  an  unsettled  government,  render  them 
more  mean,  turbulent,  and  treacherous. 

Another  class  of  inhabitants,  which  has  never  entered  into  any 
species  of  combination  with  the  general  mass,  consists  of  the  Jews, 
These  exist  in  great  numbers  through  all  the  cities  of  Barbary,  where 
they  preserve  entire  their  national  peculiarities.  They  are  viewed, 
consequently,  as  an  outcast  class ;  are  the  objects  of  uuiversal  hatred, 
contempt,  and  derision,  and  may  be  insulted  and  injured  by  any  one 
with  tmpnnity.    The  immense  profits,  however,  which  they  make  by 
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monopolizing  all  the  money  transactions,  which  they  alone  are  ^ah  ' 
fied  to  conduct,  indices  them  to  remain  and  to  endure  this  oppression. 

The  country  districts  are  occupied  by  the  Arabs,  a  name  not  per- 
haps confined*^ to  the  original  conquerors  of  this  region,  but  applied  to 
all  who  follow  the  same  rude,  simple,  and  migratory  life.  They 
dwell  in  douars,  or  moveable  villages,  consisting  of  a  number  of  tentH 
woven  of  camels'  hair  and  the  fibres  of  the  palm-tree.  These  are  ar- 
ranged in  circles ;  the  interior  of  which  forms  at  night  a  place  of 
shelter  for  the  cattle.  Haying  exhausted  the  territory  in  which  the 
douar  is  situated,  they  remove  with  their  families  and  all  the  cattle  to 
another ;  the  women  and  children  being  conveyed  on  the  backs  of 
the  camels.  The  Arabs  are  of  a  deep  brown  or  copper  colour,  which 
Hkev  endeavour  to  embellish  with  puncturing  and  tattooing.  The  fe- 
males, when  young,  are  handsome,  but  soon  become  flabby  and  over*, 
grown.  The  internal  government  of  these  communities  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Sheik  and  Emirs,  who  generally  own  the  supremacy  of  the 
Moorish  sovereign,  and  pay  a  regular  tribute ;  but  on  all  occasions  of 
anarch)r  or  weakness,  take  the  opportunity  of  acting  for  theraselvesy 
and  giving  a  loose  to  their  predatory  habits,  v  All  the  Arabs  are  at- 
tached, with  bigoted  zeal,  to  the  Mussulman  tenets. 

The  mountains  and  deserts  to  the  south  harbour  a  number  of  tribes, 
whose  native  valour  and  inaccessible  abodes  have  enabled  them  tff 
preserve  their  distinct  character  and  original  institutions.  The 
orebes  or  Brebers  occupy  the  larger  portions  of  the  chain  of  the  At« 
las.  The  Errifi,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  between  Algiers  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  the  Shelluhs,  who  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  latter 
empire,  appear  to  be  merely  branches  of  the  same  race.  It  re-appears 
in  Nubia,  where  it  borders  on  Egypt,  and  where  the  Barabras  oi 
Berberins  seem  merely  a  branch  o(  the  Brebers.  To  these  we  ma^ 
add  the  Tibbo  and  the  Tuarick,  who  inhabit  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
African  deserL 

The  Brebers  are  a  brave  and  hardy  people.  Their  villages  occupy 
the  declivities  of  the  deep  vallies  of  the  Atlas.  They  exhibit  the  only 
example  to  be  found  in  Barbary  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  they  have  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  elect  their  own 
cfaie&.  They  pay  a  nominal,  but  very  imperfect  and  precarious  obe- 
dience to  the  sovereign  of  Morocco,  and  tne  other  Moorish  prinpes  in 
whose  dominions  their  mountains  are  situated.  They  are  skilful  in 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  employ  themselves  much  in  fiinng  at  a  mark. 
These  exercises  render  them  formidable  to  the  armies  of  Morocco, 
who,  in  their  frequent  rebellions,  have  often  foilnd  the  contest  une- 
qual! The  most  powerful  and  the  fiercest  of  these  tribes  is  the  Errifi. 
The  eye  of  an  Errif  has  become  proverbial  for  its  keen  and  piercing 
expression.  The  Shelluhs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  robust  in  their 
fimn,  milder  in  their  manners,  and  more  civilized.* 


EGYPT. 

Eiffypt  is  boonded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  N.  E.  by  Asiatic 
Turkey ;  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  separates  it  from  Arabia :  S.  by 

^  For  &r&er  remaifei  on  the  population  of  Africa,  see  4pp«i4is>-^P* 
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Nuliia;  laA  W.  by  the  Libyan  desert.  It  lies  between  2SP  and  32* 
N.  lat.  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  about  700  mile^ 
from  its  month  upward.  It  nomioaliy  comprehends  also  a  breadth  oT 
too  or  300  miles,  from  the  Ked  Sea  to  an  ill  defined  boundary  in  ttM 
Libyan  desert,  but  the  only  territory  of  any  value  is  that  lying  imme^ 
diately  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  area  is  estimated  at  190,001 
square  miles,  of  which  only  ]  9,000,  or  one  tenth  part  of  the  whoIe»  k 
caMible  of  cultivation. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  2,500,000.  It  is  composed  of  several 
distinct  races.  1.  The  Copts,  or  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Eg^pt.  They  reside  almost  exclusively  in  Upper  Efypt, 
and  are  sapposed  to  be  about  200,000  in  number.  2.  The  Arabs  ot 
descendants  of  the  Saracen  conquerors.  They  are  the  most  nume* 
OV8  class  of  the  population,  and  are  divided  into  Bedouins,  or  wander^^ 
ing  Arabs,  and  Feikihs,  or  those  employed  in  cultivation.  3.  The 
Turks,  who  have  Ion?  been  established  in  the  great  cities,  and  whoee 
numbers  and  power  have  of  late  considerably  increased.  4.  The 
Jews,  who  are  also  numerous  in  the  commercial  cities. 

7/^6  Inkahitanls. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egy()t  are  foreigners,  who  have  not  be 
come  in  any  degree  naturalized  to  its  climate  or  soil.  This  celebrat 
ed  country  presents  only  one  native  race,  which  is  tliat  of  the  Copts^ 
or  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  .Egypt.  They  are  a 
pe<^le  of  mixed  origin.  The  blood  of  the  ancient  Eg;yptians  is  adul-  ' 
terated  by  the  confused  mixture  of  the  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
Arabian  rac^ ;  and  the  motley  offspring  of  these  dissimilar  tribes 
have  rather  inherited  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors. 
Distinguished  from  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks  by  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  from  the  Christians,  by  their  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  heresy  of  Eutychius,  they  have  been  persecuted  and  despised  by 
Christiaos^and  Mahometans,  and  this  verjr  contempt  has  tended  to 
deteriorate  their  national  character.  Various  tribes  have  preserved 
their  characteristic  tenets  and  customs,  in  defiance  of  contempt  and 
persecution,  but  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  preserve,  in  this  for- 
torn  situation,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  human  character.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  tlie  Copts  are  a  dusky  yellow  complexion, 
unlike  that  of  the  Grecian  or  Arabian  tribes,  the  hair  and  eyes  of  a^ 
dark  colour,  the  lips  thick,  the  features  puffed,  and  the  nose  rather 
elevated  than  fiat,  and  sometimes  even  aquiline.  The  simihtude  of 
the  modern  Copt  to  the  ancient  Egyptian,  in  the  more  characteristic 
features,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  is  evinced,  not  only  by  ancient 
paintings  and^  statues,  but  also  by  tbe  appearances  still  observable 
in  the  mummies  of  Egypt,  the  bodies  of  an  ancient  generation  of  men, 
who  have  been  raised  Rx>m  their  sepulchres  to  demonstrate  the  origin 
of  their  descendants. 

The  Coptic  females  are  generally  elegant  in  form,  and  interesting 
in  feature ;  but  their  chief  beauty,  according  to  Vansleb,  consists  in 
their  large,  black,  and  expressive  e3'es.  Since  an  early  period  of  his- 
tory, the  Coptic  race  have  been  more  numerous  in  the  Said  or  Upper 
Egypt,  than  in  the  Delta,  which  has  always  been  more  accessible  to 
the  irruptions  of  strangers.  Several  families  still  reside  in  the  Delta, 
but  the  mass  of  their  numbers  inhabit  the  country  above  Cairo.  At 
tlie  period  of  the  Arabic  invasion  under  Amrou,  their  numbers  were 
estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  ;  but  since  that  time  their  nnmben 
have  greatly  decreased,  and  mcHed  away  amid  the  influx  of  straqge/s. 
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Tlieir  Houses  hnd  CUieM.  ^85 

Of  Dress  and  Manners  in  J^orthem  Africa. 

Tm  mo6t  simple  dress  of  the  men,  consists  of  a  lon^  shirt,  witA 
vride  sleeves,  tied  round  the  middle.  The  common  people  wear  crer 
this  a  brown  woollen  shirt,  but  those  of  better  condition  a  long  cloth 
ooat  covered  with  a  blue  shirt,  hanging  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  On  festivals,  and  extraordmary  occasions,  the  upper  shirt  it 
white.  They  wear  about  their  necks  a  blue  cloth,  with  which  they 
defend  their  heads  fiom  the  weather.  It  is  a  general  custom  among 
the  merchants,  to  wear  a  large  blanket,  either  white  or  brown,  in 
winter :  and  in  summer,  a  blue  and  white  cotton  sheet  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  not  much  unlike  that  of 
the  men,  only  most  of  their  garments  are  of  silk.  It  being  reckoned 
improper  for  a  woman  to  show  the  whole  face,  they  generally  corer 
the  mouth  and  one  eye. 

The  Mahometans  sahite  each  other  by  kissing  the  hand,  putting  it 
to  the  head,  and  wishing  peace.  The  salutation  of  the  Arabs  is  br 
shaking  hands,  and  bowing  the  head.  Among  the  Copts,  a  son  wiU 
not  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  especially  in  public, 
without  being  desired  several  times ;  and  in  no  place  m  the  world 
do  people  pay  a  greater  regard  to  their  superiors. 

On  a  journey,  the  Egyptians  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  walk 
&eir  horses  gently,  and  often  stop  to  refresh  under  a  shade.  If  they 
do  not  travel  in  state,  they  carry  a  leathern  bottle  of  water  tied  to  the 
saddle ;  but  a  person  of  higher  rank  has  an  attending  camel  laden 
with  water.  At  night  they  have  large  lanterns,  stretched  upon  wires, 
carried  before  them.  -  They  seldom  make  use  of  tents,  but  lie  in  the 
open  air. 

Men  of  quality  ride  on  a  saddled  camel,  and  their  attendants  on 
camels  loaded  with  carpets,  beds,  and  other  necessaries,  if  their 
journey  be  loiGig.  They  commonly  carry  in  their  hands  a  double 
crook  to  direct  the  beast,  and  to  recover  the  bridle,  if  it  chance  to 
drop.  Some  of  the  women,  whose  circumstances  admit  of  it,  trav^ 
m  litters,  carried  I: y  camels ;  another  method  of  conveyance  is  by 
means  of  a  round  basket,  with  a  cover,  slung  on  each  side  of  a 
camel. 

Their  Houses  and  Cities, 

The  best  houses  in  Egypt,  especially  at  Cairo,  are  built  xvpon  ^ 
quadrangular  structure.  The  saloon  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  (7 reek 
cross,  with  a  cupola  in  the  middle.  It  is  wainscotted  ten  feet  hi^fa, 
and  the  pannels  shine  with  mother-of-pearl,  blue  smalt,  fine  marble, 
and  elegant  pieces  of  mosaic  workmanship.  Above  the  wainscotting 
are  inscriptions  in  Arabic,  all  round  the  apartment,  and  the  whole 
is  crowned  with  arches  of  mosaic  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  room 
IS  surroun<led  with  a  sofa,  furnished  with  rich  velvet  cushions,  apd 
the  floor  is  covered  with  carpets. 

To  describe  the  interior  of  Cairo,  would  be  only  to  repeat  what 
may  be  said  of  all  Turkish  towns ;  with  this  difference,  that  there  is 
not  perhaps  upon  earth  a  more  dirty  metropolis.  Every  place  is  co- 
vered with  dust;  and  its  particles  are  so  minute,  that  it  rises  into  all 
the  courts  and  chambers  of  the  city  The  streets  are  destitute  of 
any  kind  of  pavement;  they  exhibit,  therefore,  a  series  of  narrow, 
dusty  lanes,  between  gloomy  walls.  It  is  well  known  that  Europe- 
tos  were  formerly  compelled  to  walk,  or  to  ride  upon  asses,  through* 
these  itreets ;  nor  hail  the  practice  been  wholly  abandoned  when  v« 
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arriTMl,  aays  a  French  ftuthor ;  for,  sJthonrh  some  of  oar  <^icen 
appeared  occasionally  on  horseback,  many  of  them  ambled  about,  in 
tiieir  unifomis,  upon  the  jack-asses  let  for  hire  by  the  Arabs.  Horses 
were  not  easily  procured.  To  ride  these,  it  was  necessary  to  buy 
them.  And  even  when  riding'  upon  asses,  if  a  favourable  opportn- 
oity  offered,  when  our  military  was  not  in  sight,  the  attendants  of 
the  rich  Turks,  running  on  foot  before  their  horses  to  clear  the  way, 
made  erery  Christian  descend  and  walk,  until  the  bearded  grandee 
had  passed. 

Among  all  the  sights  which  this  country  presents  to  an  Enropean 
traveUer,  there  is  nothing  more  norel  than  the  riew  of  objects  be- 
held from  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  A  very  considerable  district,  whe 
tlMT  the  spectator  regard  the  east  or  the  south,  is  distinguished  by 
ene  imifonn  buff  colour.  Towards  the  north,  this  cekmr  is  opposed 
hj  the  inost  vivid  green  that  imagination  can  conceive,  covering  all 
t£e  Delta.  '  Upon  the  west  are  seen  the  pyramids,  reflecting  thv 
son's  beams,  and  appearing  as  white  as  snow 

Cairo. 

Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  which  the  natives  denominate  Misr 
the  Mistress  of  the  world,  and  Misr  without  an  equal,  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  tb^  Nile,  which  it  touches  by  its  suburbs  Fostai 
and  Bulac.  Though  the  extent  of  Cairo,  its  vast  population,  and  the 
diversity  of  dress,  languai^e,  manners,  and  features  which  its  inh»* 
bitants  exhibit,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  an  European ;  yet  tliis  impression  cannot  be  comparesl 
with  the  idea  of  its  ancient  glory,  when  it  was  the  metropolis  of 
Africa,  the  second  capital  of  the  east,  the  scene  of  the  wonders  of 
Arabian  romance,  and  of  the  real  incidents  of  Arabian  histoiy 
scarcely  more  credible  than  those  of  Oriental  fiction. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  tombs ;  it  is  without  a 
pavement,  and  without  walls;  and  the  rubbish  which  has  accumu* 
lated  during  a  series  of  ages,  rises  in  hillocks  around  it.  The  lofty 
minarets  of  the  numerous  mosques,  are  the  only  objects  which  inter* 
rupt  the  uniformity  of  the  flat  and  terraced  roofs.  The  houses,  which 
consist  of  two  or  three  stories,  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
earth  or  brick,  though,  in  some  instances,  a  soft  species  of  stone  of  a 
fine  gprain,  is  employed.  As  they  receive  no  light  from  the  streets, 
while  the  windows,  even  of  the  inner  courts,  are  of  small  size,  and 
few  in  number,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  dark  and  gloomy  as  pri- 
sons. ^  The  castle  of  Cairo,  situated  upon  a  steep  and  inaccessible 
rock,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  lea^e  in  circumference,  surroundeo 
by  strong  walls,  out  commanded  by  the  adjacent  mountain.  The 
two  fi;Teat  suburbs  of  Cairo  which  may  with  propriety  be  reckoned 
detached  towns,  are  Bulac  and  Fostat,  which  is  likewise  denomi 
nated  Misr  Elattike,  the  Ancient  Misr,  or  Old  Cairo.  Bulac,  the 
port  of  Cairo,  is  a  long  irr^^lar  town,  half  a  mile  west  of  Cairo,  on 
the  Nile.  Fostat,  or  old  Cairo,  is  the  port  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  above  Bulac. 

But  the  most  remarkable  animal  appearance  may  be  noticed  by 
merely  dipping  a  ladle  or  bucket  into  the  midst  of  the  torrent,  which 
IS  every  where  dark  with  mud,  and  observing  the  swarms  of  animal- 
culsB  it  contains.  Among  these,  tadpoles  and  young  frcgs*  are  ae 
wunerou",  that,  rapid  as  the  current  flows,  there  is  no  i^jft  of  tfaa 
IgQe  where  the  water  does  not  oontain  them. 
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Ancient  Tfiehet. 
Ths  ruins  of  the  great  Thebes,  the  aocient  capital  of  E^ypt,  the 
eitj  of  Jove,  the  city  of  the  huadred  g'ates,  from  each  of  which  issued 
two  hundred  warriors,  with  their  horses  and  chariots,  orerwhelm  the 
mind  with  astcnishment  by  their  magnitude  and  magnificence,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  exhibit  the  most  melanchoiy  picture  of  the  in- 
stability of  human  greatness.  When  the  Scythians  mvited  Darius  to 
follow  them  to  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  we  accompany  their 
dreary  route  through  the  desert,  and  contemplate  the  solemn  visit  of 
the  pastoral  tribes  to  the  venerable  graves  of  their  fathers.  It  is  with 
feeling  such  as  these  that  travellers  should  tread  on  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  and  contemplate  the  cradle  of  the  human  race*  If  ever  a 
tiatkm  aimed  at  immortality  of  feme,  and  sought  to  astonish  and 
eclipse  succeeding  generations  by  the  monuments  of  their  grandeur, 
it  was  the  nation  which  built  Egyptian  Thebes  ;  .yet  their  jBOtiqu^y 
is  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  ages ;  their  history,  their  manners,  and 
their  laws,  are  forg^otten,  and  their  name  has  hardly  survived  the  re- 
v^utions  of  centuries.  The  grandeur  and  beauty  conspicuous  in  the 
Tenerable  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  the  enormous  dimensions,  and 
Uie  gi^^tic  proportions  of  its  architecture,  reduce  into  comparative 
insignificance  the  most  boasted  monuments  of  other  nations.  The 
ruins  which  occupy  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  extend  for  three  leai^iies 
along  the  river ;  on  the  east  and  west,  they  reach  to  the  mountains, 
and  describe  a  circuit  of  twenty-seven  miles,  covered  with  prostrate 
columns  of  immense  magnitude,  colossal  statues,  lofty  colonnades, 
avenues  formed  by  rows  of  obelisks  and  sphinxes,  and  remains  of  por 
ticoB  of  prodigious  elevation.  Kourna  and  Medinet-Abu,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  Luxor  and  Camac  on  the  eastern,  mark 
the  extent  of  the  ruins,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  exist  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  NUe.  The  river  is,  at  this  place,  about  three 
hundred  yards  broad.  At  Kourna  are  the  ruins  of  an  Egyptian  tem 
pie,  constructed  on  a  different  plan  from  that  of  the  edifices  at  Thebes. 
The  roofs  are  vaulted  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  hierogl3rphicr 
accurately  engraved. 

Rmm  of  Dendertt. 
DENrsRA,  the  ancient  Tentjrra,  lies  on  the  western  banks  of  the 
river,  near  the  extremity  of  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  by  an  extensive 
forest  of  palms  and  dates  which  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  Egypt 
with  charcoal.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Tentyra,  which  lie  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  modem  town,  are  of  considerable  extent.  The  remains 
of  three  temples,  the  largest  of  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion, still  exist.  Two  of  these,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  of  the  three, 
are  dedicated  to  Isis;  the  third  seems  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
Typhon.  The  execution  of^he  sculptures  in  these  temples  exhibits 
a  degree  of  purity  and  delicacy,  which  the  Egyptians  seldom  attain* 
ed.  The  principal  subjects  represented  in  the  porticos  are  of  an  as- 
tronomical nature. 

The  Pharoi. 

To  the  eastward  of  Mariout  lies  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  about  three 
leases  in  breadth,  and  separated  into  two  ports  by  the  island,  Pharos, 
which  is  now  connected  with  the  continent.  The  country  between 
flie  Plinthinebay  and  Alexandria  has  relapsed  mto  its  primitive  steri- 
fity,  and  in  various  places  exhibits  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  par- 
tially covered  with  sand,  among  which  Taposiris,  the  Bosiri  of  Marmol^ 
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was,  in  the  time  of  that  author,  distinguished  by  the  superior  gran 
deur  of  its  remains.  The  geographical  position  of  tlie  Pharos,  as  de- 
termined by  Quenot,  is  N.  L.  31^  13'  6\  From  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea  on  this  island,  the  site  of  the  modern  tower  does  not  indi- 
cate the  situation  of  the  ancient  structure,  which  was  supported  on 
pillars  of  marble,  the  successive  stories  of  which  rose  to  an  elevation 
«f  400  feet.  The  ruins  of  this  magnificent  pile,  the  origin  of  which 
IS  enveloped  in  the  same  profound  darkness  that  involves  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Thebaid,  and  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  won* 
dera  of  the  worid,  may  be  seen  when  the  sea  is  calm,  immersed  in 
the  waters.  The  Pharos  has  ueen  repeatedly  destroyed  and  repaired, 
and  its  restorers  have  often  aspired  to  the  glory  of  the  original  foundr 
era*  In  the  year  1320,  it  was  overturned  by  an  earthquuce,  and  its 
place  has  been  supplied  by  a  square  tower,  equally  devoid  of  oma 
meatvad  elegance. 

•Alexandria, 

This  city  exhibits  no  vestiges  of  its  former  magnificence,  except 
the  ruins  which  surround  it.  An  extensive  plain,  furrowed  with 
trenches,  pierced  with  wells,  and  divided  b v  mouldering  walls,  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  ancient  columns,  mutilated  statues  and  capitals, 
and  fragments  ofdecayed  battlements,  which  lie  strewed  amid  modern 
tombs,  and  shaded  by  scattered  nopals  and  palms.  These  ruins, 
which  probably  occupy  a  much  greater  space  than  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria at  any  paiticular  period  of  its  most  flourishing  state,  are  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  and  greatly  anterior  to  Alexander,  as  the 
hieroglyphics,  with  which  they  are  covered,  demonstrate. 

The  magnificence  of  Alexandria  under  the  Grecian  dynasty,  was 
worthj  of  the  fame  of  the  hero  from  whom  it  derived  its  name 
Built  in  the  form  of  a  long  square,  or  as  it  is  termed  by  Strabo,  a  man- 
tle or  toga,  it  occupied  a  space  of  four  leagues  in  circuit.  As  the 
long  sides  of  the  squai'e  were  protected  from  the  sea  and  the  lakp 
Mareotis,  it  presented  such  a  narrow  front  on  the  sides  accessible  by 
land,  that  it  formed  a  position  of  great  strength.  The  buildings  were 
g^nd  and  stateljr,  their  arrangement  was  strictly  regular,  and  the 
great  streets,  which  intersected  each  other  at  the  central  square  of 
the  city,  were  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  Under  the  Arabian 
dynasty,  its  splendour  gradually  declined  witli  its  commerce,  to  which 
the  genius  of  fanaticism  is  always  hostile.  Though  its  population 
rapidly  diminished,  thouf^h  its  ancient  walls  were  demolished,  and  con-* 
tracted  to  half  their  origmal  dimensions,  it  still  preserved  a  part  of  ita 
superb  edifices  and  monuments ;  its  streets  were  still  arranged  in  the 
fi)rm  of  a  chequer,  and  its  former  opulence  was  evinced  by  the  slow- 
ness of  its  decay.  At  the  period  of  the  late  French  invasion,  the  walls 
of  Alexandria  were  of  Arabic  structure,  formed  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city ;  they  exhibited  fragments  of  monuments,  and  concreted 
stony  masses  consisting  chiefly  of  fossil  and  sparry  shells,  irregularly 
united  by  a  common  cement.  From  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  and 
the  encroachments  of  tlie  sand,  the  city  is  now  *nsulated  in  a  desert, 
and  exhibits  few  vestiges  of  those  delightful  gardcsns  and  cultivated 
fields,  which  continued  even  to  the  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest,  and 
are  described  with  such  enthusiasm  by  Abulfeda. 

Roieiia. 
Rosetta,  according  to  Niebubr,  situated  in  north  latitude  31*^  MT, 
«  of  Arabia  origin,  oblong  and  irrcgular,without  walls  or  fortreuu  li 
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ms  fooiidedly  accsordw  to  Eknacin,  in  870*  The  Nilftof  fioMtta  w 
about  16  miles  distant  irom  the  CaDopic  mouth,  and  threatened  with 
a  similar  fate,,  as  its  channel,  from  the  accumulation  of  sand,  is  very 
dangerous  to  mariners,  having  scarcely  six  feet  of  water  on  the  bar. 
We  turn  with  pleasure  to  contemplate  the  fertile  and  beautiful 
province  of  Garble,  the  maritime  part  of  which  extends  from  Rosetta 
to  Damietta.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  not  only  more  fertile  than  any 
other  quarter  of  the  Delta,  but  the  ground  is  more  level,  and  more 
frequently  intersected  by  canals.  The  vestiges  of  cultivation  are 
more  numerous  and  diversified  in  their  appearance,  and  the  orange 
and  lemon  trees  grow  in  irreg^ular  groves  by  the  side  of  the  pomegra- 
nate and  anana.  Through  vistoes  of  palms,  which  raise  their  heads 
above  other  trees,  the.  slender  turrets  of  cities  are  discerned^  The 
numbei  of  inhabitants  in  this  fertile  district  bears  no  proportion  to  its 
ftncient  population. 

Damietta. 

This  city,  tlie  emporium  of  commerce  between  E^pt  and  Syria^ 
IS  situated  on  the  Phatmetic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and,  according  ta 
Niebuhr,  is  north  latitude  31^  25'.  The  city  is  without  walls,  and  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  on  the  winding  bank  of  the  river,  at  the 
distance  of  six  miles  from  the  sea.  The  adjacent  country  on  both  sides] 
of  the  Nile  is  beautiful  and  fertile,  though  it  participates  in  the  tame-; 
ness  of  Egyptian  scenery.  The  exuberant  soil  produces,  in  lavish  pro-' 
fusion,  fruits  and  flowers  all  the  year  round.  The  adjacent  villages 
are  surrounded  with  groves,  where  the  elegant  cassia  displays  its 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers  beside  the  sycamore,  the  date,  and  the 
melancholy  tamarind.  The  rivulets  which  intersect  the  fields  of  rice, 
are  lined  with  different  kinds  of  reeds,  whose  narrow  leaves  and" 
.  white  flowers  produce  a  very  picturesque  effect.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Damietta,  the  ancient  papyrus  vegetates  luxuriantly,  and  rises  to  the' 
heig'ht  of  nine  feet.  In  the  marshes  and  canals,  the  mystic  lotus, 
which  the  Arabs  denominate  Nuphar,  raises  its  lofty  stalk  above  the. 
waters,  like  the  kin^  of  aquatic  plants,  and  expands  its  large  calyx  of 
an  azure  blue  or  brilliant  white  colour.  The  Nile  at  Damietta,  at  its 
^eatest  breadth,  seldom  exceeds  seven  hundred  yards,  and  some-, 
times  contracts  itself  to  one  hundred,  while  its  depth  varies  from  three 
to  twenty-four  feet.  Though  situated  on  one  of  the  chief  branches  o*^ 
the  Nile,  Damietta  is  not  mentioned  bv  any.  writer  of  high  antiquity. ; 

Egyptian  CrovemmerU. 

The  government  of  Egypt  is  an  aristocracy,  partly  civil  and  partly, 
military.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  a 
divan,  or  sovereign  .council,  exercises  the  supreme  authority  both 
executive  and  legislative.  Even  the  revenue  of  the  sultan  is  rathei^ 
a  tribute  paid  to  a  protector  than  a  tax  levied  by  a  sovereign.  It  is, . 
besides,  so  moderate,  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government 
consume  it  entirely  in  Egypt,  and  the  trunk,  in  which  it  is  pom- 
pously conveyed  to  Constantinople,  generally  arrives  there  almost 
empty.  Cairo  is  continually  subject  to  jarring  factions,  and  the  lead- 
rag  men  retain  troops  to  decide  their  differences  by  arms.  The  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  chiefs  seem  to  be  the  only  causes  which  still  preserve 
to  the  Porte  the  shadow  of  authority  over  Egypt.  The  members  Ok 
tbe  aristocracy  are  afraid  of  losing  their  influence  under  a  resideiU 
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«nreraigB>  tui  agree  in  opposing  the  elevatioo  of  any  of  flieir  OMI 
bod?  to  the  supreme  dignity. 

DivernoM  of  the  EgypHant. 

Thx  Turks  of  distinction,  who  are  still  attached  to  military  instita- 
Ckms,  amuse  themselres  chiefly  with  equestrian  exercises.  The  prin- 
cipal mhabitants  of  Cairo  meet  twice  a  week  in  a  large  square,  with 
ft  number  of  attendants  on  horseback.  In  this  square;  they  play  at 
gerid,  which  coosists  in  running  by  two  and  two,  with  the  stirrups 
loose,  pursuing  one  another,  and  tossing  staves  four  feet  long;  these 
are  thrown  with  such  violence,  that  if  a  person  be  not  upon  his  guard, 
be  is  in  danger  of  having  an  arm  or  a  leg  broken.  OUvers  shoot  the 
bow,  an  exercise  in  such  repute,  that  pillars  are  erected  in  honour 
of  those  who  exhibit  extraordinary  proofs  of  strength  or  dexterity  in 
launching  the  arrows. 

When  the  Nile  is  at  its  greatest  height,  the  principal  people  about 
Cairo  divert  themselves  in  little  boats,  splendidly  decked  out,  upoo 
the  birkeU^^  in  the  middle  of  the  citv.  Upon  tins  occasion  they  re- 
gale the  inhabitants  with  music,  ana  often  with  fire-works. 

The  common  people  and  peasants  divert  themselves  with  cudrel- 
l^ayihg.  There  are  gladiators  by  profession,  who  exhibit  in  pjumic ; 
but  staves  are  their  only  weapons,  with  a  small  cushion  fastened 
imder  their  left  arm.  The  diversions  of  the  young  people  are  similar 
to  those  practised  in  European  countries. 

Public  festivals  are  celeorated  with  much  pomp,  particularly  the 
festival  upon  the  departure  of  the  pilg^rims  for  Mecca.  Each  mosque 
celebrates  a  feast  in  honour  of  its  founder,  on  which  occasion  there 
is  a  procession  of  persons  of  all  ranks;  and  the  people  at  large  divert 
tbemsdves  in  an  adjoining  square.  The  festivals  are  sometimes  cele- 
brated by  night.  The  streets  are  then  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of 
resinous  woM.in  a  chafing  dish,  held  up  on  a  long  pole.  The^  use, 
also,  another  more  luminous  flambeau,  which  is  a  machine  consisting 
of  divers  pieces  cf  light  wood,  to  which  are  hun^  a  number  of  smaO 
lamps,  the  whole  carried  on  a  loug  pole,  as  the  former. 

In  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  countries,  the  favourite  amusement  of 
persons  above  the  lowest  class,  is,  to  spend  the  evening  in  a  coffee- 
nouse,  where  tiiey  hear  musicians,  singers,  and  tale-tellers,  who 
frequent  those  houses,  to  earn  a  trifle  by  the  exercise  of  their  respec- 
tive arts.  In  those  places,  the  Orientals  maintain  a  profound  -silence, 
uid  often  sit  whole  evening^  without  uttering  a  word.  They  are 
fond  of  the  game  of  chess,  and  spend  whole  days  at  it  without  in- 
terruption. 

Plays  are  very  rarely  exhibited  in  Cairo,  but  puppet-shows  are  to 
be  met  with  in  almost  every  street.  The  magic  lantern  is  a  favourite 
amusement.  Jugglers  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  public  p]a.ees,  httt' 
they  are  not  remarkable  for  the  feats  which  they  exhibit.  Monkeys 
dressed  up  like  human  beings,  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  tne 
populace :  these  animals  are  naturally  fond  of  music.  A  captain  in 
the  East  India  service  has  asserted,  that  he  frequently  made  his  drums 
eater  ruinous  pagodas,  where  monkeys  were  the  sole  inhabitants  ; 


applies  to  the  state  of  Egypt  under  the  Mamelukes.    The 
baa  since  been  consoUdated  by  Mahomet  Ali.— P. 
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mA  fhat,  mt  th«  •oand  of  martial  music,  the  mothers,  with  the  yoang^ 
in  their  arms,  left  their  holes,  and  some  hundreds  would  join  at  once 
in  a  dance. 

Those  who  lead  ahout  heasts  for  exhibition,  have  often  asses  and 
sheep,  whom  they  have  taught  to  perform  little  diverting:  tricks. 
But  what  surprises  Europeans  the  most,  is  to  see  serpents  dance. 
The  serpent  seems  to  have  a  natural  taste  for  sounds ;  at  the  beat  of 
the  drum  it  raises  its  head,  and  erects  its  body,  making^  at  the  Muna 
time  a  sort  of  motion,  which  is  called  dancing. 

Rel^ion  (fthe  Egyptiani, 

The  religion  of  Egypt  is  various;  what  belongs  to  Mahometamsm 
has  been  described  under  the  article  of  Turkey.  The  Coptic  is  that 
of  the  native  Christians,  who,  very  punctual  in  the  observance  of  ex* 
ternal  rites,  perform  long  services,  and  observe  numerous  faata. 
Their  children  are  plunged  three  times  into  the  water  in  the  baptis- 
mal ceremony ;  after  which  the  priest  dips  his  fing^er  in  the  conse- 
erated  wine,  and  puts  it  into  the  child's  mouth.  At  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  they  are  generally  espoused,  but  do  not  live  togeuer 
till  twelve  or  thirteen. 

The  Eucharist  is  administered  in  both  kinds ;  and  when  the  priesti 
in  the  service,  mentions  Peter's  cutting  off  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's 
servant,  the  audience  exclaim,  <*  Well  done,  Peter."  They  observe 
the  Jewish  ritual  with  respect  to  food;  and  though  they  have  no 
images,  they  prostrate  themselves  before  pictures,  pray  for  the  dead, 
practice  extreme  unction,  and  in  many  respects  resemble  the  church 
of  Rome.  One  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  veneration  which 
thejr  show  to  idiots,  who  are  considered  as  being  endued  with  a  divine 
spirit.  The  Mahometan  women  kneel  round  them  in  the  streets,  and 
kiss  their  bodies  with  great  fervency.  There  is  a  mosque  at  Grand 
Cairo,  with  considerable  revenues,  for  the  maintenance  of  idiotB ;  so 
that  those  who  are  devoid  of  reason,  are  very  comfortably  provided 
for  in  Egypt 

Fcu:e  of  the  Country* 

Thc  ^neral  face  of  Erypt  is  flat  and  uniform.  Alexandria  is  in- 
folated  m  the  desert,  whue  the  Delta  presents  a  luxurious  vegetation 
and  inundated  meadows.  The  constant  repetition  of  the  palm  and 
date-tree  becomes  tedious ;  but  in  some  districts,  the  orange  groves 
present  an  agreeable  variety.  The  soil  in  general  is  so  rich  as  to 
require  no  manure :  it  is  a  pure  black  mould,  free  from  stones,  and 
of  a  very  tenacious,  unctuous  nature :  when  left  uncultivated,  the 
fissures  arising  from  extreme  heat  are  very  broad  and  deep.  From 
Cairo  to  Syene,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles^ 
the  banks,  except  where  rocks  appear,  present  no  native  plant,  but 
rise  as  it  were  in  steps,  as  the  Nile  has  in  different  ages  worn  it  away, 
and  are  sown  with  esculent  vegetables. 

The  aspect  of  the  greater  part  of  Egypt,  is  that  of  a  narrow  fertile 
vale,  pervaded  by  the  Nile,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  barren 
rocks  and  mountains.  The  towns  and  cultivation  are  chiefly  on  the 
eastern  bank ;  behind  which  are  vast  ranges  of  mountains  extending 
to  the  Arabian  gulf,  abounding  with  marble  and  porphyry,  but  almo^ 
destitute  of  water,  and  only  inhabited  by  Bedomns 
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The  Mle. 

EdypT  IS  indebted  to  this  river  for  its  fertility  and  happiness  ;  foi 
as  it  seldom  rains  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  soil  is 
naturally  dry,  if  the  lands  were  not  annually  watered  b}j  its  overflow- 
ing-, Egypt  would  be  one  of  the  most  barren  regions  in  the  world. 
The  source  of  the  Nile  baMed  all  the  mquiries  of  the  ancients.  The 
discovery  was  in  vain  attempted  by  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
lAans*  6nt  it  is  now  ascertained  that  this  river  rises  in  Gabel  el 
Kamar,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  a  district  called  Donga,  in 
about  eight  degrees  north  latitude. 

The  swell  of  tne  Nile  is  occasioned  by  the  great  rains  that  fall  in 
Ethiopia  during*  the  months  of  April  and  May ;  but  the  rise  of  the 
waters  is  pot  considerable  in  Lower  Egpyt  till  the  20Ui  of  June,  nor 
is  any  public  notice  talcen  of  it  till  the  28th,  when  it  is  about  two 
feet  in  height ;  the  criers  then  proclaim  the  rise  at  Cairo,  and  con- 
'tinue  to  publish  how  miich  it  increases  every  day,  till  it  rises  to  about 
five  feet  and  a  half,  when  there  are  public  rejoicings  :  this  happens 
usually  at  the  latter  end  of  July ;  but  the  sooner  it  takes  place,  the 
l>etter  hopes  they  entertain  of  a  plentiful  season.  If  tbq  Nil^  does 
not  rise  so  high,  the  people  pay  no  tribute  that  year  to  the  Grand 
Seignior ;  but.  a  still  greater  height  is  necessary  to  cause  a  general 
flocS,  and  prepare  the  lands  for  cultivation.  Its  greatest  height  is 
commonly  about  the  middle  of  September. 

To  know  its  exact  height,  there  is  built,  on  a  pleasant  island  oppe* 
site  to  Old  Cairo,  a  pillar  for  measuring  the  Nile. 

Ethiopia* 

Nubia  is  bounded  N.  by  Egypt ;  E.  by  the  Red  Sea ;  S.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  which  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  part  oi  Nu- 
bia, and  W.  by  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa.  It  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nile  from  17^  to  24°  N.  latitude. 

On  that  part  of  Ethiopia  or  Nubia  which  separates  Sennaar  from 
the  second  cataract  oC  the  Nile,  little  was  known  until  the  end  of  1821, 
when  Mr.  Waddington  and  Mr.  Hanbury  visited  these  regions.  The 
most  remote  district  visited  by  them  was  Dar  Shegy  a,  through  which 
the  Nile  flows  from  north  to  south,  for  nearly  two  cfegrees  oflatitude* 
It  is  subdivided  into  three  states,  often  at  war  with  one  another,  b^t 
ever  ready^to  unite  against  a  common  foe.  Speaking  of  the  people, 
Mr.  Waddington  says,  '*  they  are  black — a  clear,  glossy,  jet-blacky 
which  appeared  to  my  then  unprejudiced  eyes,  to  be  the  finest  co- 
lour that  could  be  selected  for  a  human  being.  They  are  distin- 
guished in  every  respect  from  the  negroes  hy  the  brightness  of  their 
colour,  by  their  hair,  and  the  regularity  of  their  features ;  by  the 
mild  and  dewy  lustre  of  their  eyes,  and  by  the  softness  of  their  touch, 
in  which  last  respect  they  yield  not  to  Europeans."  They  are  a 
brave  and  warlike  race,  and  have  long  been  the  most  poweriul  pco 
pie  between  Egypt  and  Sennaar.  They  live  on  horseback  with  arms 
constantly  in  their  hands.  Their  horses,  which  are  of  the  Dongola 
breed,  are  taught  to  swim  across  the  Nile  in  the  broadest  parts,  and- 
trained  to  a  gallop  resembling  the  spring  of  the  antelope,  which, 
tJ'^ugh  it  occasions  no  embarrassment  to  riders  accustomed  to  it,  ren- 
.lers  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  foe  to  take  a  sure  aim  at  tliem. 

Triple  Harvest, 
SouN  after  leaving  Rosetta,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  wc  passed  some  <?xtcii- 
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sive  canals,  conveying  water  to  lands  abore  the  lerel  of  the  river: 
these  are  supplied  by  wheels,  sometunes  turned  by  oxen,  but  more 
generally  by  ouiTaloes.  They  are  banked  by  very  lofty  walls,  con- 
fitructed  of  mud,  hardened  by  the  sun.  One  of  them,  upon  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  river,  extended  to  the  lake  Maadie.  The  land,  thus 
watered,  produces  three  crops  in  each  year ;  the  first  of  clover,  the 
second  of  corn,  and  the  third  of  rice.  The  rice-gnrounds  are  inundat- 
ed from  the  time  of  sowing  nearly  to  harvest :  the  seed  is  commonly 
cast  upon  the  water,  a  practice  alluded  to  in  sacred  Scripture. 

Villages,  in  almost  unmterrupted  succession,  denoted  a  much  great- 
er population  tlian  we  had  imagined  the  country  could  contain.  Up- 
on each  side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  survey,  were  rich 
fields  of  corn  and  rice,  with  such  beautiful  groves,  seeming  to  rise  out 
of  the  watery  plains,  and  to  shade  innumerable  settlements  in  the 
Delta,  amidst  never-ending  plantations  of  melons  and  garden  vege 
.tables,  that,  from  the  abundance  of  its  produce,  Egypt  mig^t  be 
deemed  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 

T%e  Desert. 

We  had  to  cross,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  path- 
less African  desert,  in  our  way  to  Utko.  The  distance,  however,  did 
not  exceed  three  miles.  High  mounds  of  sand,  shifting  with  every 
wind,  surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  and  concealed  the  view  of  other 
objects.  Yet  even  here  we  found  a  few  rare  plants,  and  some  of  these 
we  collected.  We  also  observed  in  tliis  desert,  an  interesting  proof 
of  the  struggle  maintained  by  man  against  the  forbidding^  nature  of 
the  soil.  Here  and  there  appeared  plantations  of  pumpkins,  and  a 
few  jars  and  cylinders  of  terra  cotta^  containing  young  palm-trees. 
These  were  placed  in  holes  deep  in  the  sand ;  a  hollow  space  surround- 
ing each  plant,  to  collect  the  copious  dew  falling  every  night.  The 
vegetation  of  Egypt,  even  the  redundant  produce  of  the  Delta,  is  not 
owinff  solely  to  partial  inundations  from  the  Nile,  or  artificial  irriga- 
tion. *  When  we  hear  that  rain  is  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  land  is  destitute  of  water.  From  all  the 
observations  we  could  collect,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  any  other 
country  has  so  regular  a  supply  of  moisture  from  above.  Even  the 
sands  of  the  desert  partake  largely  of  "  the  dew  of  Heaven,"  and,  in 
a  certain  degree,  of  "  the  fatness  of  the  earth."  Hence  it  is  that  in 
the  sacred  writings  we  meet  with  such  frequent  allusion  to  the  copi- 
ous dew  distilled  upon  Oriental  territories. 

.  A  singular  phenomenon,  says  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  travels,  engrossed 
all  our  attention.  One  of  those  immense  columns  of  sand,  mentioned 
by  Bruce,  came  rapidly  towards  us,  turning  upon  its  base  as  upon  a 
pivot :  it  ci'ossed  the  Nile  so  near  us,  that  3ie  whirlwind  by  which  i*. 
was  carried  placed  our  vessel  upon  its  beam  ends,  bearing  its  large 
sail  quite  into  the  water,  and  nearly  upsetting  the  boat.  As  we  were 
engaged  m  righting  the  vessel,  the  column  disappeared.  It  is  not 
probable  that  those  columns  fall  suddenly  upon  any  particular  spot, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  overwhelming  an  army  or  a  caravan,  but  that, 
as  the  sand  thus  driven,  is  gradually  accumulated,  it  becomes  gradu- 
ally dispersed,  and  the  column  diminishing  in  its  progress  at  length 
disappears.  A  great  quantity  of  sand  is  precipitated,  as  the  effect 
which  gathers  it  becomes  weaker ;  but,  from  witnessing  such  phe- 
nomena upon  a  smaller  scale,  it  docs  not  seem  likely  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  sand  is  at  once  abandoned. 
In  all  this  sandy  district,  palm -trees  arc  abundant,  and  Qicir  pro 
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Bence  is  a  neyer-iailing^  indication  of  water  beknr  the  surface ;  wheiv* 
soever  they  are  found,  a  brackish  and  mnddy  pocd  may  Bpeedily  be 
forrned,  b^  digging  a  well  near  their  roots.  The  natives  9xe  chieAr 
occupied  in  &e  care  of  them :  tying  up  their  bloesoms  with  bttnds 
formed  of  the  foliage,  to  prevent  their  being  torn  oif,  and  scattAred 
by  the  winds.  Our  people  were  at  first  ignorant  of  the  misefaief 
caused  by  cutting  down  these  trees,  each  of  which  proves  a  little  pa- 
trimony to  the  native  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  its  owner.  We 
bad  ventured  into  these  wilds  without  gui&s ;  and  were  therefore 

§lad  to  perceive,  as  we  advanced,  the  traces  of  dromedaries'  feet  nnon 
le  sand ,  crossing  tbe  lines  we  pursued.  Following  the  track  fnanced 
out  by  these  animals,  we  arrived  at  the  wretched  solitary  viUs^ge  of 
Utko,  near  the  muddy  shore  of  the  lake  Maadie. 

Here  we  procured  asses  for  all  our  party,  and  setting  out  for  Ro- 
setta,  began  to  recross  the  desert,  appearing  like  an  ocean  cMf  sand, 
but  flatter  and  firmer,  as  to  its  suiace,  than  before.  The  Arabs,  ut- 
tering their  harsh  guttural  lan^age,  ran  chattering  by  the  side  ef  our 
asses;  until  some  of  them  calling  out,  '-^BAuchid"  we  perceived  itf 
domes  and  turrets,  apparently  u{)on  the  opposite  side  or  an  immense 
lake  or  sea,  that  covered  all  the  intervening  space.  Not  having  at 
the  time,  any  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  bein^  water,  ^nd  seeing 
the  tall  minarets  and  buildings  of  Rosetta  with  its  groves  of  dates 
and  sycamores,  reflected  as  by  a  mirror,  that  the  minutest  derail  of 
the  architecture,  and  of  the  trees,  might  have  been  thence  delineated, 
BO  we  applied  to  the  Arabs  to  be  informed  in  what  manner  we  were 
to  pass  the  water.  Our  interpreter,  although  a  Greek,  and  therefore 
likely  to  have  been  informed  of  such  a  phenomenon,  was  as  fully  oon« 
vinced  as  any  of  us  that  we  were  drawing  near  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  became  indignant,  when  the  Arabs  maintained,  that  within  an 
hour  we  should  reach  Rosetta,  by  crossing  the  sands  in  the  direct  line 
we  then  pursued,  and  that  there  was  no  water.  "  What,"  said  he, 
giving  way  to  his  impatience,  '*  do  you  suppose  me  an  idiot,  to  be 
persuaded  contrary  to  my  senses  ?"  The  Arabs,  smiling,  soon  paci- 
.  ned  him,  and  completely  astonished  the  whole  party,  by  desiring  us  to 
look  back  at  the  desert  we  had  alreadv  passed,  where  we  bel^eld  a 
similar  appearance.  It  was,  in  fact,  tKe  mirage^  a  prodigy  to  which 
every  one  of  us  was  then  a  stranger,  although  it  afterwards  became 
familiar.  Yet  upon  no  future  occasion  did  we  behold  this  extraordi- 
nary illusion  so  marvellously  displayed.  The  view  of  it  aflbrded  us 
ideas  of  the  horrible  despondencv  to  which  travellers  must  some- 
times be  exposed,  who,  in  travensing  the  interminable  desert,  desti- 
tute of  water,  and  perishing  with  thirst,  have  sometimes  this  deceitful 
prospect  before  their  eyes. 

The  horses  of  our  Arab  guard  were  the  finest  we  had  ever  seen, 
not  excepting  those  of  Circassia.  In  choosing  their  steeds,  the  A rabs 
prefer  mares;  the  Turks  give  the  preference  to  stallions.  The  Ma- 
malukes  and  Bedouin  Arabs  are  perhaps  better  mounted  tlian  any 
people  upon  earth ;  and  the  Arab  grooms  are  considered  as  superior 
to  those  of  all  other  countries. 

Plagues  of  Egypt. 
To  strangers,  and  particularly  to  inhabitants  of  northern  countries, 
where  wholesome  air  and  cleanliness  are  among  the  necessaries  of 
life,  Egypt  is  the  most  detestable  region  upon  earth.  Upon  the  re- 
tiring of  the  Nile,  the  country'  is  one  vast  swamp.  An  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  every  pnlrid  exhalation,  stagnates,  Kkc  the  filtht 
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podb "orer  whidi  it  Inroods*  Tbon  theplague  icg«I«rly  begins  .nor 
ceases  vntil  tfae  waters  return  again.  Tbroug^hout  the  sprini^^y  inter- 
mitUng  fevers  vniversaUy  preraiL  About  the  beginiuii|^  of  'tAaif^ 
certain  winds  corer  eren  the  sands  of  the  desert  with  the  most  dia* 
cmdiiff  Tennin.  Tiie  latest  deacendanti  of  Pharaoh  are  not  yet  dt* 
inrered  from  the  evils  which  fell  upon  the  land  when  it  was  smitttti 
by  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  the  ^^  plague  of  frogs,"  the  ^*  plagoa 
of  lice,"  the  *'*•  plague  of  flies,"  the  *^  murraiA,  boSs,  and  blaiaat'* 
pievaii,  so  that  the  whole  country  is  "  corrupted,"  and  ^^Ihedu9t  W* 
the  earth  becomes  lice,  upon  man  and  tqfon  beatt^  throv^h^nt  Ae 
iattd  of  Egypt,"  This  application  of  the  words  of  Scripture  affi>ida 
a  literal  exposition  of  existing  facts ;  such  an  one  as  the  staHstica  of 
the  country  now  warrant.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  infermed  our  author^ 
that  one  night,  preferring  a  bed  upon  the  sand,  to  a  night's  lodging 
in  the  village  of  Etko,  as  thinking  it  to  be  secure  from  vermiDy  he 
found  himself,  in  the  morning,  entirely  covered  by  them.  Lioe  and 
scorpions  abound  in  alt  the  deserts  near  Alexandria. 

The  ihercury  m  Fahrenheit's  tiiermometer  remaiDed  at  90^  fer  se- 
veral days,  without  a  perceptible  change.  Almost  everv  Euf^iean 
suffered  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Many  were  troubled  with  tav* 
taneous  disorders.  The  prickly  heat  was  common.  This  was  at^- 
buted  to  drinking  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  the  inhabitaats  iuir- 
tng  no  other.  Their  mode  of  purifying  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  by 
nibbing  the  inside  of  water  vesseb  with  bruised  almonds:  this  Itfe 
cipitates  a  portion  of  the  mud,  but  it  is  never  quite  clear.  Many 
persons  were  afflicted  with  sores  upon  the  skin,  which  were  caUed 
**•  Bails  of  the  JVt/e;"  and  dysenterical  complaints  were  univecsal.  A 
singfular  species  of  lizard  made  its  appearance  in  every  chamb^, 
having  circular  membranes  at  the  extremity  of  its  feet,  which  gave  it 
such  tenacity  that  it  crawled  upon  panes  of  glass,  or  up<m  tbesuffiiiee 
of  pendent  mirrors.  This  revolting  sight  was  common  to  every 
apartment,  whether  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  or  of  the  poor.  At  the 
same  time,  such  a  plague  of  flies  covered  all  things  with  theuf  swfknns, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  eat  without  hiring  persons  to  stand  by  eveyy 
table  with  flappers.  %  Liquor  could  not  be  poured  into  a  glass;  the 
mode  of  drinking  was,  by  keeping  the  mouth  of  every  bottle  covmd 
until  the  moment  it  was  applied  to  the  lips;  and  instantly  coveriag 
it  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  when  removing  it  to  ofler  to  anyxwe 
else.  The  utmost  attention  to  cleanliness,  by  a  frequent  change  of 
every  article  of  wearing  apparel,  could  not  repel  the  attacks  of  ver- 
min which  seemed  to  infest  even  the  air  of  the  place.  A  gentleman 
made  his  appearance  before  a  party  he  had  invited  to  dinner,  com- 
pletely covered  with  lice.  The  only  explanation  he  could  give  was, 
that  he  had  sat  for  a  short  time  in  one  of  the  boats  upon  the  canaL 

The  Pyramids, 
On  Wednesday  the  twelfth  of  August,  savs  Dr.  Clarke,  we  were 
roused,  as  the  sun  dawned,  by  Antony,  our  faithful  Greek  interpret- 
er, with  the  intelligence  that  the  Pyramids  were  in  view.  We  has- 
tened from  the  cabm ;  and  never  will  the  impression  made  by  their 
appearance  be  obliterated.  By  reflecting  tlie  sun's  rays,  they  ap- 
peared as  white  as  snow,  and  of  such  surprising  magnitude,  that 
nothing  we  had  previously  conceived  in  our  imagination  had  prepared 
us  for  the  spectacle.  The  sight  convinced  us  that  no  power  of  de- 
scription, no  delineation,  can  convey  ideas  adequate  to  the  effect  pro- 
daced  in  viewing  these  stupendous  monuments.    The  fecmallty  of 
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'  tifeteir  stnicttiM  is  lott  in  ^ir  prodigious  nrng^itad^ :  tb^  rani^  eie 
rstlid  by  wonder,  feels  at  once  the  iorce  of  an  axiom,  whieb,  bovr- 

'  erer  disputed,  experience  confirm8,~«that  in  yastness,  whateoev«i 

-toe  its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity. 
'  Upon  the  twent^^-third  of  August,  we  set  out,  says  tbe  same  trarri- 
ter,  for  tbe  Pytamids,  the  inundation  enabling^  us  to  approach  wiHiin 
less  than  a  mile  of  the  lai^er  pyramid,  in  our  djerm,  Messrs.  Hamar 

*  and  Hamilton  accompanied  us.  We  arrived  at  Djiza  by  day -break, 
ttod  called  upon  some  Eng'lish  officers  who  wished  to  jom  our  party 
From  Djiza,  our  approach  was  through  a  swampy  country,  by  meant 
«f  a  marrow  canal,  whicfa,  however,  was  deep  enough  ;  and  we  arriv 
«d  without  any  obstacle,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sandy  slope  leading  «p 
to  ti)e  principal  pyramid.  Some  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  had  assembled 
to  receive  us,  were  much  amused  by  the  eagerness  excited  in  our 
whole  party ;  to  prove  who  should  first  set  his  foot  upon  tbe  summit 
^  tills  artificial  mountain.  As  we  drew  near  its  base,  tbe  efect  of 
its  magnitude,  and  tlie  amazement  caused  in  viewing  the  enormous 

-masses  used  in  its  construction,  affected  every^one  of  us;  but  it  was 
an  impuBssion  of  awe  and  fear.  In  the  observations  of  travelers 
Wbo  had  recently  preceded  us,  we  had  heard  tbe  Pyramids  described 

-  as  huge  objects  which  gave  no  satisiaction  to  the  spectator,  on  ac- 
oeunt  of  their  barbarous  shape,  and  formal  appearance :  yet  to  us  it 

'appeared  hardly  possible,  that  persons  susceptible  of  any  feeling  of 
sublimity  could  behold  them  unmoved. 

Witii  what  amazement  did  we  survey  the  vast  surface  that  was  pre- 

•  tented  to  us,  when  we  arrived  at  this  stupendous  monument,  whicb 
'aeemed  to  reach  the  clouds !    Here  and  there  appeared  some  Arab 

^ides  upon  the  immense  masses  above  us,  like  so  many  pigmies, 
waiting  to  show  the  way  up  to  the  summit.  Now  and  then  we 
thought  we  beard  voices,  and  listened ;  but  it  was  the  wind,  in  pow- 
erful gusts,  sweeping  the  immense  ranges  of  stone.  Already  some  of 
'  our  party  had  begun  the  ascent,  and  were  pausing  at  tbe  tremendous 
depth  below.  One  of  our  military  companions,  after  having  sur- 
mounted the  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking,  became  giddy  in 
consequence  of  looking  down  from  the  elevation  he  had  attained ; 
and  being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he  hired  an  Arab  to  assist 
him  in  effecting  his  descent.  The  rest  of  us,  more  accustomed  to 
climbing  heights,  with  many  a  halt  for  respiration,  and  many  an  ex- 
clamation of  wonder,  pursued  our  way  towards  the  summit. 

At  length  we  reached  the  topmost  tier,  to  tbe  great  satisfaction  of 
all  the  party.  Here  we  found  a  platform,  thirty-two  feet  square ;  con- 
sisting of  nine  large  stones,  each  of  which  might  weigh  about  a  ton ; 
although  much  inferior  in  size  to  some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  pyramid.  Travellers  of  all  ages,  and  of  various  na- 
tions, have  here  inscribed  their  names.  Some  are  written  in  Greek ; 
many  ra  French ;  a  few  in  Arabic ;  one  or  two  in  English :  and 
others  in  Latin.  "We  were  as  desirous  as  our  predecessors  to  lea'te 
a  memorial  of  our  amval ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  tribute  of  thankfulness, 
due  for  the  success  of  our  undertaking ;  and  presently  every  one  of 
ourpartj  was  seen  bu<)ied  in  adding  the  inscription  of  his  name. 

The  view  from  this  eminence  amply  ful6lled  our  expectations ;  nor 
do  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  it,  as  it  appears  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  .year,  exaggerate  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  sight. 
All  the  region  towards  Cairo  and  the  Delta  resembled  a  sea,  covered 
with  innumerable  islands.  Forests  of  palm-trees  were  seen  standing 
in  tlie  water;  the  inundation  spieading  over  the  land  where  they 
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4lDod,  le  af  to  giro  ibenk  an  appesu^aace  of  grcciriiig'  in  date  flood*  To 
the  north,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  could  he  discerned, 
YvaX.  a  watery  surfaoe  diversified  by  plantajtions*  and  by  yillages.  To 
tiM  sonth  we  saw  the  pyramids  of  Saocara ;  and,  upon  the  east  of 
these,  ttaaUer  montinients  of  the  same  kind,  nearer  to  the  Nile.  An 
appearance  of  ruins  might  be  traced  the  whole  way  from  the  pyrft* 
i^ids  c^  D^isa  to  those  of  Saccara ;  as  if  they  had  been  once  coaneoted, 
.so  a<<  to  constitute  one  vast  cemetery*  Beyond  the  pyramids  of 
Saocara  we  could  perceire  the  distant  mountains  of  the  Said  ;  aad 
■apon  an  eminence  near  the  Lybian  side  of  the  Nile,  appeared  a  mo- 
nastery of  considerable  size*  Towards  the  west  and  south* west,  the 
eye  ranged  over  tlie  great  Lybian  Desert,  extending  to  the  utmcift 
rerge  of  the  horizon,  without  a  single  object  to  interrupt  the  horror 
of  the  landscape,  except  dark  floating  spots,  caused  by  the  shadowD 
of  clonds  passmg  upon  the  sand. 

The  stones  of  the  p]ac£»rm  upon  the  top,  as  well  ac  most  ^  the 
others  used  in  constructing  the  decreasing  ranges  from  the  base  up- 
wards, are  of  soft  limestone,  a  little  harder,  and  more  compact,  than 
what  English  masons  call  clunck;  whereof  King's  College  Chapel  ^it 
Cambridge,  and  great  part  of  Ely  Cathedral,  is  buiU.  It  is  of  a  gray- 
ish white  colour ;  and  has  this  property,  that  when  broken  with  s 
hammer,  it  exhales  the  fetid  odour  common  to  the  dark  hraeston&ot 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  other  places;  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  a 
l^aseous  sulphurated  hydrogen.  This  character  is  very  uncommon 
in  wlute  Umestone,  although  it  may  be  frequently  observed  in  the 
darker  varieties.  It  is  now  admitted,  that  the  stones,  of  which  the 
pjnraittids  consist,  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  calcareous  rock 
whereon  thev  stand,  and  tliat  this  was  cut  away  in  order  to  form 
them :  Herodotus  says,  they  were  brought  from  the  Arabian  side  of 
the  Nile.  Another  more  compact  variety  of  limestone  is  found  in 
detached  masses  at  the  base  of  these  structures,  exactly  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo;  seeming  to  consist  of  mineralized  «a:uvice,  derived 
from  some  animal  now  unknown. 

Havinw-  collected  our  party  upon  a  sort  of  platform  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  passage  leading  to  the  interior,  and  lighted  a  number 
of  tapers,  we  all  descended  into  its  dark  mouth.  The  impression 
made  upon  every  one  of  us,  in  viewing  the  entrance,  was  this :  that 
no  set  of  men  whaterer,  could  thus  have  opened  a  passage,  by  unco* 
vering  precisely  the  part  of  the  pyramid  where  the  entrance  was 
concealed,  unless  they  had  been  previously  acquainted  with  its  situa- 
tion. First,  because  its  position  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  one  of  its 
planes,  instead  of  being  at  the  base.  Secondly,  that  not  a  trace  ap- 
pears of  those  dilapidations  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  any 
search  for  a  passage  to  the  interior ;  such  as  now  distinguish  the  la- 
bours of  the  French  upon  the  smaller  pyramid,  which  they  attempted 
to  open.  The  persons  who  undertook  the  work,  actually  opened  the 
pyramid  in  the  only  point,  over  all  its  vast  surface,  where  from  the 
appearance  of  the  stones  inclined  to  each  other  above  the  mouth  of 
the  passage,  any  admission  to  the  interior  seems  to  have  been  oii- 
gtnally  intended. 

.  Proceeding  down  this  passage,  (which  may  be  compared  to  a  chin* 
ney  about  a  yard  wide,  inclined,  as  Greaves  affirms,  by  an  anrleof 
twenty-six  degrees  to  the  pl'o.tform  at  the  entrance,)  we  presently  ar- 
rived at  a  very  large  mass  of  granite ;  this  seems  placed  on  purpose  to 
choke  up  the  passage ;  but  a  way  has  been  made  round  it,  by  which  we 
irere  enabled  to  ascend  into  a  second  channel,  sloping^  in  a  contrary 
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direction,  towards  the  moatili  of  the  fir»t  Thk  u  what  €hwMr«t€alli 
tlie^r#f  fftdUry  ;  and  bis  description  is  so  roinnte,  both  as  to  tbead- 
tneasurements  and  other  circmnstances,  that  it  were  a  waste  of  time 
to  repeat  thenu  Having  ascended  along*  this  channel,  to  the  distanoe 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  we  came  to  an  horizootai  passage,  lead- 
ing lo  a  chamber  with  an  angular  roof,  in  the  interior  of  tiie  pyramid 
After  once  more  regaining'  the  passage  whence  thcwe  dncts  ds- 
yerge,  we  examined  the  chamber  at  the  end  of  it,  mentioned  Vy  all 
who  hare  described  the  interior  of  this  building.  Its  roof  is  angular; 
't  is  formed  ^7  the  inclination  of  large  masses  of  stone  leaning  to- 
wards each  ^ther,  like  the  appearance  presented  by  those  massci 
which  are  abore  the  cnti^ance  to  the  pyramid.  Then  quitting  the 
passage  altogether,  we  climbed  the  slippery  and  difficult  ascent  which 
leads  to  the  principal  chamber.  The  workmanship,  from  its  perfeo 
tion,  and  its  immense  proportions,  is  truly  astonishing.  All  aboQt 
the  spectator,  as  he  proceeds,  is  a  fulness*  of  majesty,  mystery,  and 
wonder.  Presently  we  entered  that  **  glorious  room,*'  as  it.  is  callod 
by  Greaves,  where,  «*  as  within  some  consecrated  oratory.  Art  ra^ 
seem  to  hare  contended  with  Nature."  It  stands  *•*•  in  the  very  hotrt 
and  centre  of  the  pyramid,  e<)ui-distant  from  all  its  sides,  and  ahnoat 
in  the  midst  between  the  basis  and  the  top.  The  floor,  the  sides,  the 
roof  of  it,  are  all  made  of  rast  and  exquisite  tables  of  Thebaic  mar- 
ble." It  is  often  called  Oriental  granite^  and  sometimes  EgypHam 
graniie,  but  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  European  granite,  except 
the  red  feldspar  enters  more  largely  into  the  mass  than  is  usmil  in  the 
granite  of  Europe.  So  exauisttely  are  the  masses  fitted  to  each  other, 
upon  the  sides  or  this  chamber,  thet,  having  no  cement  between  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  force  the  blade  of  a  knife  within  the  joints.  This 
has  been  related  before ;  but  we  tried  the  experiment,  and  found  it 
to  be  true.  There  are  six  ranges  of  stones  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
which  is  twentjr  teet  high  ;  and  the  length  of  the  chamber  is  abont 
twelve  yards  wide.  The  roof  or  ceiling  consists  of  nine  pieces,  ot 
stupendous  size  and  length,  traversing  the  room  from  side  to  side, 
ana  lying,  like  enormous  beams,  across  the  top 

Winda  in  Egypt 

The  phenomena  of  the  winds,  so  variable  in  our  climate,  are  in 
Egypt  regulari}[  periodical.  In  point  both  of  duration  and  strength, 
the  northeriy  wind  predominates.  As  it  blows  about  nine  months  ir 
the  year,  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  trunks  themselves,  when 
unsheltered,  assume  its  direction.  It  continues  with  little  intermis 
sion  from  the  end  of  May  till  the  end  of  September. 

About  the  end  of  September,  when  the  sun  repasses  the  line,  the 
wind  returns  to  the  east,  where  it  fluctuates  till  November,  when  the 
northeriy  winds  again  prevail.  About  the  end  of  February,  the 
winds  assumes  a  southerly  direction,  and  fluctuate  exceedingly  till  the 
close  of  April,  when  the  east  winds  begin  to  predominate.  Tiie  soath* 
ei  lY  winds  are  the  most  inconstant,  as  well  as  pernicious ;  traver- 
sing the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  uninterrupted  by  rivulets,  lakes,  or 
forests,  they  arrive  in  Egypt  fraught  with  all  the  noxious  exhalationa 
of  the  desert.  At  their  approach,  the  serene  sky  becomes  daric  and 
heavy;  the  sun  loses  its  splendour,  and  appears  of  a  dim  rUAet  hue; 
a  li^ht  warm  breeze  is  perceived,  which  gradually  increases  in  faeat^ 
till  It  almost  equals  that  of  an  oven.  Though  no  vapour  daricens  the 
air  it  becomes  so  g^ay  and  thick  with  the  floating  clouds  of  impalpa* 
Me  rand,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  light  candles  at  noon-da^ 
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&rery  g^feeii  leaf  if  aoon  ^rirelled,  and  eTeiy  thing  fenned  of  wood 
is  iraorped  and  cracked.  The  effect  of  these  winds  ob  aBufiated  bo- 
dies is  equally  pemieious,  and  when  they  blow  in  sudden  squalls,  tb^ 
sometimes  occasion  immediate  death.  Respiration  becomes  quics: 
and  difficult,  and  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  closed,  and  a  fererish  nabtt 
is  induced  by  suppressed  perspiration.  The  ardent  heat  penrades 
erery  substance,  and  the  element  of  water,  divested  of  its  coolness,  is 
rendered  incapable  of  mitigating  the  intolerable  sensation  excited. 
Dead  silence  rei^s  in  the  streets;  tiie inhabitants,  by  confining 
themselres  to  their  houses,  vainly  attempt  to  elude  the  showers  of  fine 
penetratmg  dust,  which,  according  to  the  Oriental  expression,  will 
enter  an  eg^  through  the  pores  of  the  shell. 

SoU  rf  EgypU 
AvfER  the  annual  inundation,  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  pure  black  mould  of  dilOTerent  degrees  of  density,  propor- 
tional to  the  column  of  water  by  which  it  is  deposited.  This  mould, 
or  rather  slime  of  an  adhesive  and  unctuous  quality,  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  water,  and  suffers  contraction  in  the  fire.  By  desiccation 
in  the  air,  its  colour  is  gradually  changed  from  black  to  a  yellowish 
brown.  When  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  it  is  found  to  consist 
chiefly  of  alumine  of  pure  clay,  with  a  small  ^uantitv  of  silex ;  but 
the  proportions  of  these  ingredients  vary  according  to  the  place  where 
the  slime  is  collected.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  it  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  siliceous  sand,  which,  being  most 
ponderous,  is  soonest  deposited.  This  mud  is  so  tenacious,  that  a 
considerable  intermixture  of  sand  increases  its  fertility ;  and  hence 
the  soil  derives  some  advantage  from  the  rapid  winds  of  the  soutH, 
which  convey  the  sand  in  immense  clouds  from  the  desert  to  mingi  ^ 
wi^  the  slime  of  the  Nile. 


.     BARBARY. 

The  Barbary  states  occupy  that  long,  narrow  country,  lying  alon^ 
tlie  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  north,  and  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desei 
on  the  south,  and  extending  from  Egypt  on  the  east  to  the  Atlanti 
on  the  west. 

l*he  Barbary  states  are  five  in  number,  viz.  1.  Barca.  2.  Tripoli 
3.  Tunis.  4.    Algiers.    5.  Morocco. 

Pertont  and  Hahiit  of  the  J^oon, 
The  inhabitants  of  Morocco  are  in  general  of  a  swarthy  complex 
ion,  strong  limbed,  active^and  hardy:  enduring  the  heats  of  summer, 
.and  the  rains  of  winter,  with  surprizing  resolution.  The  women  are 
celebrated  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  eyes,  and  some  of  them  have 
beautiful  skins ;  but  a  man  ma)[  dwell  a  long  time  in  one  of  their 
cities  before  he  has  an  opportunitv  of  seeing  a  single  female  of  this 
description  in  the  streets. 

The  dress  of  the  natives  is  peculiarly  graceful :  the  distinctions  of 
rank  \re  marked  by  the  fineness  of  the  stuffs,  and  not  by  any  forma- 
tion of  the  materials ;  but  as  this  country  is  inhabited  by  different 
nations,  the  dresses  as  well  as  the  persons  vary,  according  to  thepeo- 
'Je  ffom  whom  they  have  desc.nded. 
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TLe  Bereben,  or  ancient  natlTes  wbo  follow  their  original  ctutooHi, 
and  hare  retired  to  the  mountains  to  enjoy  liberty,  compose  a  distinct 
species. 

The  Arabs,  too,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  range  frcm  place 
to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  but  more  of  them  subsist  by  de- 
predations, and  by  plundering  caravans,  than  bv  honest  labour. 

The  Jews  are  the  chief  traders,  factors,  and  bankers,  and  tbej 
make  ample  amends  for  the  taxes  with  which  they  are  loaded. 

The  renegadoes,  or  tho6e  who  have  renounced  the  Christian  faith, 
form  a  distinct  class ;  and  the  slaves,  who  are  very  numerous,  and 
who  are  treated  with  unusual  severity,  compose  another. 

The  Moors  meke  short  visits,  and  are,  in  general,  entertained  with 
coffee  and  sherbet ;  on  particular  occasions,  there  ib  provided  a  dish 
composed  of  balls  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  brought  to  table  in  a 
etrong  soup  with  stewed  fowls  and  flesh.  They  use  the  eastens  me 
thod  of  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  arranging  their  dishes  on  a 
large  piece  of  Morocco  leather,  which  serves  for  table  and  cloth. 

In  this  country  there  is  no  establishment  for  the  conveyance  of  let 
ters,  or  despatches  ;  but  there  are  messengers  who  will  travel  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  for  a  Barbary  ducat,  equal  to  about  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  sterling.  This  journey  they  accomplish  in  three  da^s, 
combating  every  danger,  from  wild  beasts  and  men,  with  amazing 
intrepidity. 

The  Moors  are  equal  by  birth,  and  know  no  distinction,  except  tboae 
which  are  derived  from*  official  employments ;  on  resigning  these, 
they  return  to  the  common  mass  of  citizens ;  thus  may  the  poorest 
man  pretend  without  presumption,  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the 
most  opulent.  The  caprice  of  a  prince,  may  precipitate  the  latter 
into  ruin ;  and  the  former  may,  by  a  similar  cuange  of  fortune,  be 
elevated  to  a  state  of  wealth  and  honour. 

J)Iorocco» 

Morocco  is  bounded  N.  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  E.  by  Algiers  ;  a.  by  the  Sahara,  and  W.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  extends  from  29°  to  36°  N.  latitude,  and  contains  up- 
wards of  300,000  square  miles. 

The  population,  according  to  Jackson,  who  refers  to  the  imperial 
registers  as  his  authority,  is  14,886,000.  Others  reckon  it  at  only 
6,000,000. 

Of  the  Emperor  of  Jiforocco. 

The  emperor  has  unbounded  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  subjects.  His  laws  as  soon  as  enacted,  are  proclaimed  through- 
out his  dominions,  and  received  with  an  implicit  veneration  ;  those 
who  die  in  the  execution  of  his  commands  are  supposed  to  be  admit- 
ted immediately  into  Paradise ;  and  those  who  receive  their  death 
from  his  own  hands,  to  enjoy  the  greatest  happiness  a  future  state 
can  afford.  His  bashaws  prostrate  themselves  before  him,  kiss  the 
ground,  and  rising  embrace  his  feet.  The  emperor  is  sole  heir  of  all 
his  subjects  ;  he  seizes  the  whole  of  Ihcjr  e/fects,  only  making  such 
provision  for  their  families  as  he  may  think  proper.^ 

He  goes  every  day  to  the  place  where  he  administers  justice  He 
listens  to  every  one,  foreigners  or  subjects,  men  or  women,  rich  or 
poor ;  every  one  has  a  right  to  appear  before  him  and  explain  the 
nature  of  his  cause.  When  he  condemns  any  to  death,  the  body  of  tlie 
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malefactor  is  left  at  tbe  place  of  execution  until  it  pleaae  him  to  fof^ 
kire;  his  friends  then  repair  to  the  corpse,  proclaim  the  pardon,  carry 
it  away,  and  perform  the  rights  of  HepuUui«. 

Helicon  of  the  Moors, 

Faidat  is  the  dz.j  of  prayer;  lahour  is  suspended,  and  the  mosques 
are  devoutly  attended*  When  prayers  are  over,  the  Moors  visit  each 
other,  meet  in  places  of  public  amusement,  and  pass  the  day  in  recre  • 
ation.  At  the  dawn  of  morning,  the  public  crier  ascends  the  terrace 
of  the  mosque,  and  chants  aloud  the  general  prayer ;  this  ceremo- 
ny is  repeated  at  noon  and  sun-set. 

Tbe  Moors  scrupulously  observe  all  the  austerities  of  their  Lent. 
Tbe  person  detected  in  their  violation  is  punished. 

They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  this,  in  respect  to 
the  women,  attaches  only  to  those  whose  conjugal  fidelity  has  been 
inviolate.  After  death,  these  become  celestial  beauties ;  annihilao 
tion  attends  the  rest 

Carthage* 

This  ship  in  which,  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  I  left  Alexandna, 
having  amved  in  the  port  of  Tunis,  we  cast  anchoi  opposite  to  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  I  looked  at  them,  but  was  unable  to  make  out 
what  they  could  be.  I  perceived  a  few  Moorish  huts,  a  Mahometan 
nermitage  at  the  point  of  a  projecting  cape,  sheep  browzing  among 
ruins ; — ^ruins,  so  far  from  striking^,  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish 
them  from  the  ground  on  which  tney  la)'-.     This  was  Carthage  ! 

From  the  summit  of  Byrsa,  the  eye  embraces  the  ruins,  which  are 
more  numerous  than  is  generally  imagined:  they  resemble  those  of 
Sparta,  having  nothing  left  in  tolerable  preservation,  but  covering 
an  extensive  space.  I  saw  them  in  the  month  of  February ;  the  fig, 
olive,  and  carob  trees,  were  already  clothed  with  their  young  leaves ; 
large  angelicas  and  acanthuses  formed  verdant  thickets  among  frag- 
ments of  marble  of  every  colour.  In  the  distance  mv  e3re  wandered 
over  the  isthmus,  the  double  sea,  distant  islands,  a  pleasing  count«y, 
bluish  lakes,  and  azure  mountains.  I  beheld  forests,  ships,  aqueducts* 
Moorish  villages,  Mahometan  hermitages,  minarets,  and  the  white 
buildings  of  Tunis.  Millions  of  starlings  in  flocks,  that  lookod  like 
clouds,  flew  over  my  head.  Surrounded  by  the  grandest  and  the 
most  moving  recollections,  I  thought  of  Dido,  of  Sophonisba,  of  the 
noble  wife  of  Asdrubal ;  j  contemplated  the  vast  plains  which  en- 
tomb the  legions  of  Hannibal,  Scipio,  and  Cesar;  my  eyes  sought 
the  site  of  U tica ;  but,  alas !  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Tiberius  stjU 
exist  at  Ca{)ri,  and  in  vain  you  look  for  the  spot  occupied  by.Cato's 
houfe  at  Utica  !  the  Vandals  and  Moors  passed  successively  tefore 
my  memory ;  which  exhibited  to  me  as  the  last  picture,  St.  Louia 
expiring  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

OF  THE  MONGEARTS. 

The  numerous  nations  that  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Egypt  to  the  western  ocean,  and  the  internal  regions  of  Barbary 
as  far  as  Mount  Atlas,  are  composed  cf  different  races  ;  as  the  ori- 
ginal natives,  Arabs,  Vandals,  and  Moors,  formerly  driven  from 
Spain.  Zaara,  orthe  Desert  of  Barbary,  as  far  as  the  river  Niger, 
Contains  a  variety  of  wanderins^  nations,  all  proceeding  from  (bA 
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AnltB,  Moon,  andfog^itiTe  Portuguese,  wbich  are  sabdivided  into 
diftbrent  tribes ;  of  these  the  most  considerable  are  the  Moiigearts. 

Religion  and  Education  of  the  Mongearis. 
RvLioioN,  according  to  these  people,  is  Mahometanism  in  its  pa 
ritj.    They  offer  up  their  prayers  several  times  in  a  day,  but  nerer 
in  public,  unless  a  Mahometan  priest  be  present. 

Manners  of  the  JlongearU, 
The  laws  of  hospitality  are  universally  observed  in  Zaara.  Scaice 
ly  does  a  stranger  appear  before  the  tents,  when  the  first  person  who 
perceives,  him  pmnts  out  that  particular  one  to  which  he  m  to  go.  If 
the  master  be  not  there,  the  wife  or  slave  advances  to  meet  him,  stem 
him  at  twenty  paces  distance,  and  brings  him  a  draught  of  milk  for 
his  re&eshment.  His  camels  are  then  unloaded,  his  effects  are  ranged 
round  him,  a  mat,  of  which  the  owner  deprives  himself,  is  ^ven 
him,  with  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  g^ard  him  from  the  injuries 
of  the  air.  His  arms  are  deposited  near  those  of  the  master  of  the 
tent;  either  that  they  may  not  suffer  from  the  dew,  or  to  guard 
against  ill  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  man  unknown.  A  re^raiat  is 
then  ]^wpared* 


GUINEA. 

This  coast  is  subdivided  into  the  Grain  coast,  the  Ivory  coast,  the 
Gold  coast,  the  Slave  coast,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Biafra. 
Besides  these,  the  kingdoms  of  Ashante  and  Dabomy,  situated  in 
the  interior,  behind  the  Gold  and  Slave  coasts,  are  usually  included 
tinder  the  head  of  Guinea. 

Cfihe  Country  and  CHmaie, 

As  all  Ntnitia  and  Guinea  lie  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  air 
18  excessively  hot ;  and  the  flat  country  being  overflowed  a  great  part 
of  the  year  by  periodical  rains,  the  climate  is  unhealthv.  IVfany 
parts  of  the  country  are  extremely  fertile,  and  abound  witn  the  most 
delicious  fruits ;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  behold  on  the  same  tree,  fruit 
and  blossoms  together.  Before  the  breezes  arise,  which  spring  u( 
about  noon,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  intolerable;  but  afterwards  re 
freshing  gales  render  the  country  supportable.  Thunder  and  rain, 
with  a  sort  of  suffocating  heat,  prevail  during  four  months  in  the 
year.  The  tornadoes  sometimes  produce  most  dreadful  scenes ;  dark 
ness  comes  on  at  mid-day,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  mora 
awful  than  can  be  conceived  by  an  European :  the  whole  face  of  na- 
ture seems  suddenly  changed. 

The  rich  wear  a  shirt  with  long  sleeves,  rings  of  iron  interspersed 
with  bells  round  theii*  legs,  andsa  scimitar  by  their  sides.  Every  son 
follows  the  profession  of  hin  father.  Like  the  other  natives  of  these 
regfions,  they  suppose  that  white  men,  as  they  can  read  and  interpret 
the  meaning  of  writing,  are  favoured  with  familiar  spirits. 

Dahomy. 

Uabomt  is  a  considerable  kingdom  situated  behind  the  coantxie* 
mi  the  Slave  coast. 
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*  The  goreroment  of  Dabomv  is  the  mott  unqualified  despofism  thttt 
exists.  There  is  no  intermediate  deg^ree  of  subordination  belweAi 
the  king^  and  the  slave,  at  least  ia  the  royal  presence,  where  the 
pnme  minister  is  oblig'ed  to  prostrate  himself  with  as  much  submis* 
sion  as  the  meanest  of  his  slaves.  All  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
sovereign  to  dispose  of  their  persons  and  property.  Beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace  the  ministers  enjoy  eminent  pririlc^ges.  Though 
forbidden  to  wear  sandals,  and  other  ornaments  peculiar  to  royalty, 
or  to  use  such  an  umbrella  as  a  white  man ;  yet  their  inferiors  must 
salute  them  with  bent  knees  and  clapping  of  handsi  they  may  sit 
on  high  stools,  ride  on  horseback,  be  carried  in  hammocks,  wear 
silk,  maintain  a  numerous  retinue,  with  large  umbrellas  of  their  own 
kind,  flags,  drums,  trumpeis,  and  other  musical  instruments;  but 
the  moment  they  enter  the  royal  gate,  all  these  insignia  are  laid 
aside.  The  silk  g^autnent  is  substituted  for  a  tunic  and  a  pair  of 
drawers ;  the  neck  is  adorned  with  a  string  of  coral ;  a  pair  or  broad 
silver  bracelets  encircle  the  wrists ;  at  the  side  hangs  a  scimitar, 
while  the  hand  grasps  an  ivory  club.  Thus  equipped,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  state  is  always  in  waitings  at  the  palace  gate ;  and  in  this 
garb  only  may  he  enter,  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  not  till  the 
monarch's  permission  be  signified  by  one  of  the  women.  '  On  his 
entrance  he  crawls  towards  the  apartment  of  audience  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  till  he  arrive  in  the  royal  presence ;  where  he  lays  him- 
self flat  on  his-  belly^  rubbing  his  nead  in  the  dust,  and  uttenng^  the 
oiott  humiliating  expressions. 

Cff  the  Army^  Jdonef/y  and  Palaces  of  Dahotmf, 
The  King  maintains  a  standing  army,  commanded  by  an  aga&w  fir 
general,  with  other  subordinate  officers  who  must  hold  thems^es  in 
readiness  to  take  the  field  at  the  command  of  the  sorereign.    Tho 
payment  of  the  troops  depends  principally  on  the  success  of  the  ex 
peditions  in  which  tney  are  engaged.    On  extraordinary  occasions, 
.all  the  males  able  to  l>ear  arms  are  obliged  to  repair  totne  standard 
Within  the  walls  of  the  palaces  are  immured  three  thousand  wo 
men.   Of  these,  several  hundreds  are  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  are 
reg^ilarly  exercised  and  go  through  tibeir  evolutions  with  as  much 
expertness  as  the  male  soMiers.  1^  singularity  always  attracts  Ihe 
attention  of  Europeans,  when  they  are  presented  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  review  of  female  troops.    Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  Ama» 
zon$  of  antiquity  may  be  applied  to  these  female  warriors. 

The  well  known  shells  tailed  cowries^  which  come  from  the  JUal- 
diva  islands,  are  the  currency  of  this  country,  where  a  thoBsaad  0f 
them  are  equal  to  half  a  crown.  In  the  country,  among  priyate 
people,  they  circulate  loose ;  but  all  disbursements  from  the  kmg  are 
made  in  branches  strung  with  cowries,  containing  two  thousand 

each,  deducting  one  fortieth  part  as  a  perquisite  to  the  king^a  ^ 

for  stringing  them. 


COAST  OF  CONGO. 

The  following  are  the  countries  on  this  coast,  arranged  in  geo- 
graphical order: 

1.  Loanffo  extends  from  Cape  St.  Catherine  in  lat  9^  tOT  &  Is 
tke  riyer  ISalre,  a  distance  of  more  than  400  miles* 
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2.  Congo,  bonDded  N.  by  the  river  Zaire  or  Congo,  which  msp^ 

Stes  it  from  Loango ;  S.  by  Angola,  from  which  it  is  separated  b^ 
B  river  Dande. 

3>  Angola  lies  immediately  south  of  Congo,  and  extends  on  tha 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dande  to  that  of  the  Coanza. 

4,  Beng^ela  lies  immediately  south  of  Angola,  and  extends  <m  the 
coast  from  Coanza  river  to  cape  Negro  in  16°  5'  S.  lat. 

Of  the  Climate  of  Congo, 

Benguela,  Angola,  Congo,  and  Loango,  are  mostly  under  the 
dominion  of  fhe  Portuguese,  who  have  great  numbers  of  ne^ro 
princes  subject  to  them.  B^  giving  some  account  of  Congo,  which 
IS  the  most  considerable  nation,  every  thing  interesting  inll  be  de- 
scribed belonging  to  them  all* 

Congo,  though  situated  near  the  equator,  enjoys  a  tolerably  tein* 
perate  climate.  The  winter  begins  in  March,  and  their  summer  in 
September.  The  winds  in  winter,  through  all  these  regions,  drive 
the  clouds  towards  the  mountains ;  where,  bemg  gather^  and  codq- 
pressed,  they  are  seen  hovering  on  the  tops,  and  soon  after  dischai^ 
themselves  m  showers.  During  their  summer,  the  winds  ^ear  the 
southeni  skies,  and  drive  the  rain  into  the  northern  regions ;  thereby 
cooling  the  air,  the  heat  of  which  would  be  otherwise  insupportable. 

Persons  and  Manners  of  the  Congoese. 

The  aboriginal  natives  were  in  general  black ;  but,  since  their  ~ 
mtermarriages  with  the  Portuguese,  many  of  them  are  of  an  olive 
colour.  Their  hair  is  woolly,  their  eyes  are  of  a  lively  black,  and 
they  have  not  either  ^e  flat  noses  or  thick  lips  of  the  negro  race. 
They  are  in  general  of  a  middle  stature ;  and,  though  darker,  re- 
semble the  Portuguese. 

They^  are  characterized  as  a  courteous  and  afiable  people,  open  to 
conviction,  and  quick  in  apprehension ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  proud 
and  revengeful,  frequently  poisoning  one  another  on  the  slightest 
provocatioo,  :though  death  be  the  certain  consequence  of  detection. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the  natives  wore  a  piece  of 
palnv»tree  cloth  round  their  waists,  and  the  skins  of  several  animals 
m  the  form  of  aprons.  The  women  wore  small  caps,  which  were 
also  used  by  the  other  sex :  but  these  modes  of  dress  are,  in  general, 
become  obsolete. 

Of  their  Knowledge^  Artsy  and  Amusements, 
In  learning  and  science,  they  are  as  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive ;  not  having  any  characters  to  express  themselves  in  writ- 
ing, they  have  neither  records  nor  histories.  They  compute  their 
years  by  winter  seasons,  their  months  by  the  full  moon,  and  their 
da^  by  the  appearance  of  the  sun ;  but^hey  are  ignorant  of  the  in- 
ferior divisions  of  time. 

Those  artificers  are  most  esteemed,  who  are  capable  of  working  in 
iron;  from  a  tradition  that  the  first  blacksmith  was  elevated  to  the 
Uirone  of  Congo:  nevertheless,  even  in  this  art,  they  have  made 
uttle  improvement. 

Congo, 

The  language  of  Congo  and  the  neighbouring  states,  differs  veiy 
'  RtatefiaOv  ntim  all  the  known  languages  of  the  negroes  of  Ncrtbem 
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Afnca;  but,  from  tbe  copious  vocabularies  obtained  by  Captain 
Tuckey,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  radical  affinity  between  all  the 
languages  of  Southern  Africa,  and  that  these  languages  have  pervad- 
ed the  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  tbe  continent,  and  extended 
even  to  the  eastern  coast. 

Tbe  principal  amusements  are  music  and  dancing ;  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  remarkable  for  their  exact  observance  of  time. 

Religion  and  Government. 

Idolatry  is  prevalent  in  a  great  part  of  the  country ;  yet  they  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  an  omnipotent  Being,  whom  they  call 
^ambian  Pongu  ;  but  imagine  that  he  commits  the  care  of  aUsub- 
Hnary  things  to  subordinate  deities,  who  preside  over  the  various 
powers  of  nature.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  pagan- 
ism is  universal,  the  priests  pretend  to  the  gifl  of  divination,  to  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  charms,  and  to  relieve  the  diseased.  A  great  ec- 
clesiastical officer,  styled  Shalome,  presides  over  the  priests,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  Pope,  to  whom  oblation  is  made  of  tbe  first 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Among  other  notions  which  the  natives  entertain 
of  this  high-priest,  there  is  one  which  must  lessen  the  pleasure  he 
would  otherwise  derive  from  their  veneration.  They  imagine  that  be 
18  either  exempt  from  death,  or  that  if  he  were  to  die  like  other  men, 
the  world  would  be  at  an  end ;  and  to  prevent  the  calamity,  no  sooner 
is  his  life  in  danger,  either  from  age  or  disease,  than  his  successor  is 
ordered  to  despatch  him  with  his  own  hand,  afler  which  he  succeeds 
to  this  elevated  but  precarious  office. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  hereditary  and  despotic,  the  king 
commanding  the  lives  and  property  of  all  his  subjects :  he  is  the  sole 
proprietor  of  all  lands  within  his  dominions,  which  he  confers  on 
whom  he  pleases,  reserving  an  annual  tribute  to  himself;  on  failure 
of  the  payment  of  which,  and  not  unfrequently  to  gratify  a  minister, 
the  ola  possessors  are  turned  out,  and  tlie  affluent  reduced  to  beggary 


CAPE  OF  t  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  colony  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  now  belonging  to  the  Bri- 
tish, is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Caffraria ;  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  nearly  600  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  on  an  average  about  200  broad.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  120,000  square  miles. 

The  population  in  1810  was  estimated  at  81,000,  of  whom  one  tkird 
wpre  wnites,  and  the  rest  negroes  or  Hottentots. 

Persons  and  Dress  of  the  Inhabitants. 
The  persons  of  the  HoHentots  are  tall,  but  their  hands  and  feet  are 
small,  in  comparison  of  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  this  nation.  The  root  of  tneir 
nose  is  very  bw,  by  means  of  which  the  distance  of  the  eyes  from 
each  other  is  greater  than  in  Europeans.  Their  skin  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish brown  hue,  resembling  that  of  an  European  in  one  of  tlie  last 
stages  of  the  jaundice;  this  colour  however,  is  not  observable  in 
the  whites  of  the  eves. 
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Their  dress  consists  principally  in  besmearing*  their  bodies  all  or«r 
frith  fait,  in  which  there  is  mixed  a  little  soot.  This  is  never  wiped 
off,  so  that  as  the  dust  and  filth,  with  their  sooty  ointment,  continually 
adheres  to  the  skin,  the  natural  hue  is  concealed,  and  chang^  from 
a  bright  amber  brown  to  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  Those  who  have 
occasionally  seen  a  Hottentot  completely  cleansed,  sav,  that  one  be- 
smeared looks  less  naked,  and  is  as  it  were  more  complete,  than  in  Lis 
natural  state ;  and  that  the  skin  of  a  Hottentot  ungreased,  seems  to 
exhibit  some  defect  in  dress,  like  shoes  that  want  blacking. 

OfHoUeniot  Hinues^  KraaU^  Foody  and  Oxen, 

Thk  huts  of  the  natives  are  elliptical,  being  formed  by  fixing  into 
the  ground  several  large  sticks,  which  are  bent  at  the  top,  so  as  to  de  • 
scrioe  acn  arch,  and  then  covered  with  mats  sewed  togetlier.  The 
only  opening  into  these  huts  is  at  the  entrance,  which  is  seldom  more 
tiian  tiiree  feet  high,  and  answers  the  triple  purpose  of  chimney,  door, 
and  window.  Their  whole  furniture  consists  of  a  few  earthen  vessels 
for  dressing  their  victuals,  and  holding  their  milk,  butter,  or  water. 
The  fire-place  is  in  the  middle  of  each  hut,  by  which  means  the  walls 
are  not  so  much  exposed  to  fire,  and  they  derive  this  advantage,  that 
when  they  sit  or  lie  in  a  circle  round  it,  the  whole  company  eqnalfy 
enjoy  the  oenefit  of  its  warmth. 

A  kraal,  or  village,  consists  of  twenty  or  more  huts,  placed  near 
each  other  in  a  circular  form,  containmg^  freouentiy  three  or  four 
hundred  persons,  who  live  together  with  great  harmony.  If  any  fa- 
mily differences  arise,  the  neighbours  are  as  zealous  to  reconcile  con- 
tending parties,  as  more  enlightened  nations  are  to  check  the  appear- 
ance of  public  danger,  never  desisting  till  they  have  fully  restored 
peace  and  tranquillity.  By  the  circular  form  of  the  kraal,  with  the 
doors  inwards,  a  kind  of  yard  or  court  is  made,  in  which  the  cattle 
are  kept  in  the  night.  The  milk,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  cow, 
is  put  to  other  milk  that  is  curdled,  and  kept  in  a  leathern  sack,  the 
hairy  side  being  inwards,  so  that  they  never  drink  it  while  it  is  sweet. 
The  only  domestic  animads  are  dog^ ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  hut  with- 
out one  or  more  of  these  faithful  creatures,  which  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, as  well  to  guard  the  cattle,  as  to  prevent  the  approach  ol 
wild  beasts. 

The  Hottentots  have  been  stigmatized  as  a  most  filthy  people,  they 
eat  the  entrails  of  beasts,  but  not  till  they  have  been  washed,  and 
boiled  in  the  blood  of  the  animal,  or  roasted  on  coals.  Thej  some- 
times boil  their  meat,  but  more  frequently  eat  it  raw,  tcanng  it  to 
pieces  with  their  fingers,  and  devouring  it  voraciously. 

When  a  young  man  is  disposed  to  marry,  and  has  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  parents,  he  selects  two  or  three  of  his  best  oxen,  and  drives 
them  to  the  house  of  his  intended  bride's  relations,  attended  by  as 
many  friends  as  he  can  prevail  upon  to  accompany  him.  The  oxen 
are  slain,  and  the  whole  assembly  besmear  themselves  with  the  fat 
The  men  then  sit  on  the  ground  in  a  ring,  the  centre  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  brideg^room ;  and  the  women  form  a  similar  ring  round 
the  bride.  In  this  situation  they  continue,  till  the  priest  comes  ap4 
performs  the  ceremonies. 
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Naval  force. 
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European  States. 

Tn 

In 

Shi^ 

1 

peace. 

war. 

the 
line. 

CO  > 

ls 

Russia, . 

450,000 

689,415 

32 

18 

59 

32,000 

Austria,      -      .  - 

263,400 

535,394 

1 

2 

24 

.     - 

France, 

240,000 

500,000 

40 

30 

112 

14,340 

Great  Britain,    - 

70,000 

330,000 

255 

258 

1144 

70,000 

Spain, 

117,000 

350,000 

44 

36 

211 

48,000 

Prussia, 

175,000 

250,000 

-  - 

1 

-    - 

Turkey,      - 

110,000 

300,000 

15 

12 

42 

15,000 

Netherlands, 

40,000 

62,000 

16 

10 

76 

12,000 

Svreden  and  Norway, 

53,560 

121,800 

12 

8 

200 

9000 

Portugal,    -     .  - 

16,000 

60,000 

1 

2 

many 

-     - 

Denmark,  - 

28,000 

76,300 

3 

4 

3 

6000 

Two  Sicilies, 

24,000 

51,800 

3 

5 

32 

6000 

Sardinia,     - 

15,000 

60,000 

2 

2 

4 

-    - 

Bararia, 

-     - 

35,600 

-  - 

-  - 

-    - 

Switzerland, 

15,000 

33,914 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

- 

Hanover,    - 

.     '-. 

13,054 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

. 

Saxony,      - 

.     . 

12,000 

-  - 

.  - 

.  . 

.    . 

Tuscany,    - 

6000 

12,000 

in  ail 

4 

sail. 

-    - 

Baden, 

-    - 

10,000 

— 

-  - 

-  . 

-    . 

States  of  the  Church, 

2000 

6000 

in  all 

5 

sail. 

.    . 

Modena,     - 

2400 

5000 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

- 

Parma, 

2400 

5000 

-  - 

-  - 

.  . 

. 

liucca,        -     .  - 

800 

1400 

- 
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Longitude  froii 
Green  wieb." 

Alerandria,  ''-    - 

Africa 

Egypt 

O        t        ff 

31  11  28  N 

O       '      * 

30  10  22    E 

Amsterdam,  -    - 

Euro|ie 

Hoiland 

52  21  66  N 

4  61  30    E 

Boston,      -    -    - 

Amer. 

New-EngK 

42  22  n  N 

70  59    0  W 

Calcutta,  -    -    - 

Asia 

India 

22  34  45  N 

88  29  30    E 

Canton.     -    -    - 

Asia 

China 

32    8    9  N 

113    2  30    E 

Constantinople,  - 

Europe 

Turkey 

41     1  27  N 

28  66    0    E 

Copenhagen, 

Europe 

Denmark 

55  41     4  N 

12  35  16    E 
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Europe 
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Good  Hope,^Cape') 

Africa 
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34  26  29    S 

18  23  16    C 

Havannah,     -    - 
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82  18  30  W 

Jerusalem,    *  -    - 
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31  46  34  N 

35  20    0    E 

Ispahan,     -    -    - 
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35  25    ON 
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Europe 

England 
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Europe 

France 

48  60  14  N 

2  20    0    E 

Pekin,       -    -    - 

Asia  • 

China 

39  64  13  N 

116  27  30    E 

Petersburg,    -    - 

Europe 

Russia 

59  56  28  N 

30  19    0    E 

Home,  -   •-    -    - 

Europe 

Italy 

41  53  64  N 

12  29  15    B 

V^^^rNow\  -    . 
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New-York 

40  40    0  N 

74  11    0  W 
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By  James  G*  Percival^  Jkf.  />• 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

The  varieties  of  the  humaD  race  may  be  distributed  according  t* 
tneir  physical  conformation,  or  their  languages,  or  both  of  these  may 
oe  combined  to  form  one  uniform  arrangement,  in  which  the  prima- 
ry divisions  may  be  tsiken  fromJthe  conformation,  and  the  secondary 
from  the  distinction  of  languages.  The  physical  conformation  in- 
cludes shape  and  complexion,  and  under  these  g-eneral  heads  embraces 
the  form  of  the  skull,  the  facial  angle  or  incbnation  of  the  forehead, 
the  general  form  of  the  face,  the  features,  the  colour  and  texture  of 
the  hair  and  skin,  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  eyes,  kc.  Languages 
are  distinguished  by  their  roots,  or  radicals,  the  simple  names  of  the 
most  universal  objects,  and  by  their  grammatical  structure,  or  the 
rules  according  to  which  words  are  inflected  and  combined,  so  as  to 
form  a  sentence.  In  the  following  sketch,  the  primary  divisions  or 
races  will  be  drawn  from  the  physical  conformation,  the  secondarf 
from  the  affinities  of  language.'" 

1.  THE  CAUCASIAN  RACE. 

Characterized  by  a  skull  nearly  spherical  or  regularly  rounded, 
and  an  oval  shape  of  the  entire  head.  Facial  angle,  in  the  adult, 
85*^.  Face  oval  and  straight.  Forehead  high  and  prominent.  Nose 
Barrow  at  the  base,  elevated,  and  rather  aquiline ;  mouth  small  and 
well  formed ;  lips  thin  ;  chin  full  and  rounded :  whole  figure  rounded 
and  symmetrical.  This  race  alone  furnishes  ideal  models  for  the 
statuary.  Complexion  fair,  when  not  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather. 
This  is  true  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Arabs  and  Hindoos,  who  live 
secluded  in  their  palaces  and  harems.  Cuticle  transparent ;  cheeks 
tinged  with  blushes.  Hair  fine,  and  of  all  shades  from  olack  to  yellow 
and  red ;  more  or  less  disposed  to  curl,  but  never  frizzled.  Eyes  cor 
responding  to  the  general  complexion,  varying  from  deep1[>lack, 
through  every  shade  of  gray,  to  light  blue.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  complexion  in  this  race,  the  brown  and  the  light.  The  complex- 
ion of  the  brown  variety  is  pure  white,  but  by  exposure  tans,  or  be» 
comes  brown  ;  eyes  generally  dark ;  hair  black,  or  dark  brown, 
«>m6time8  dark  red.  The  complexion  of  the  light  variety  is  very 
fidr  and  ruddy,  with  a  thinner  cuticle ;  by  exposure  it  freckles,  or 
becomes  reddish :  hair  light  brown,  yellow,  or  light  red,  and  sometimes 
flaxen.     Eyes  blue  or  light  gray.     The  person  is  larger  and  more 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  materials,  on  the  subject  of  Lang^aget^ 
are  taken  from  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung  and  Vater. 
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inclined  to  corpulence,  and  the  eyes  smaller  than  m  the  bioim 
Tanety.  It  is  principally  confined  to  the  Gothic  family,  which  it 
characterizes.  AH  the  other  families  of  this  race  belong  to  the 
brown  variety.  The  Hindoos  and  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  their 
descendants  the  Copts,  belong  to  this  race ;  but  are  considered  by 
Blumenbach  intermediate  between  it  and  the  Malay  or  Negro. 

Ist  Family.  The  Basques  or  Biscatans  ;  the  desceiulants  of 
the  ancient  Cantabri ;  prop^  name  Eocualdnnac :  inhabit  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  at  their  western  extremity,  both  in  France  uid 
Spain,  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre.  The  langaage  is 
radically  distinct  from  all  kno?m  languaj^,  complex  in  its  structare, 
abounding-  in  vowels  and  aspirates  ;  it  is  now  confined  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  iower  classes.  The  Basques  have  retained  their  peculiar 
manners,  and  their  municipal  independence  from  the  time  of  tiie 
Romans,  There  are  three  principal  dialects  of  the  language;  the 
jLiabortanJan  in  France  and  Navarre,  the  Guipuscoan,  and  the  Bis* 
cayan.  It  is  not  cultivated.*  It  has  been  gprammatized  by  the 
Spanish  ecclesiastics,  and  several  religious  books  have  been  translat-* 
ed  into,  it ;  but  it  has  no  peculiar  literature.  It  has  recentlv  been 
illustrated  by  William  Humboldt.  They  have  many  traditional 
songs,  and  histories;  some  of  which  relate  to  their  contests  with 
the  Romans.  They  are  a  lively,  ingenious  people,  with  dark  com- 
plexions, and  slender  and  elegant  persons. 

\  2d  Family.  The  Celtic  ;  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Celts 
ot  Gauls,  and  Belgae.  There  are  two  principal  divisions,  which  ia 
the^Mithridates  form  distinct  families. 

.  I.  ..The  pure  Celtic ;  proper  name,  Gael  or  Cael.  The  ancient 
Gaufs  of  France  were  of  this  division.  They  were  the  first  settlers 
of  the  British  Islands ;  to  the  western  parts  of  which  they,  are  now; 
confined. 

Languages,  or  dialects  now  spoken.  1.  The  Irish  or  Erse.  Proper 
]  lame,  Cael  Erinach,  f Western  Gael.]    The  language  of  the  low 

'rish,  particularly  in  tne  W.  and  S.  districts,  where  it  is  spoken 

>y  most  of  the  natives ;  not  cultivated ;  strongly  guttural,  as  are  ail  its 
:  bndred  languages.  The  N.  E.  of  Ireland  is  principally  occunied  by 
:  Liowland  Scotch ;  and  the  8.  £.  by  English  and  Flemish  colonists. 

2.  Highland  Scotch  or  Gaelic,  Cael  Dun  (Mountain  Gael)  or 
Caledonians ;  confined  iv  .jc  Highlands  above  the  Grampians,  and 
to  the  Hebrides ;  spoken  generally  by  the  common  people;  not  cnlti- 
rated.  The  Highland  Gael  retained  their  original  manners  and  in- 
stitutions, unimpaired,  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  were 
governed  by  thei^  chiefs,  by  a  peculiar  feudalism  of  a  simfder  cha- 
racter than  that  of  the  Germans,  approaching  to  the  patriarchal 
goversment.  This  is  now  abolished.  They,  as  well  as  the  Irish,  have 
no  written  national  literature,  but  many  traditional  songs,  and  metri- 
cal histories,  which  were  recited  from  one  generation  to  another,  like 
those  of  the  American  savages.  Every  chief  had  bis  bard,  whose 
djuty  was  to  celebrate  his  exploits.   The  celebrated  poems  of  Ossian 

Srofess  to  have  been  taken  from  these  ancient  traditions,  bat  are  of 
isputed  authenticity.  The  Irish  and  Gaelic  languages  hare  been 
trammatized,  and  translations  of  the  Bible  and  other  relig^cnis  books, 
ave  been  made  into  them. 

3.  Manks.     The  native  dialect  of  the  isle  of  Man ;  very  corropt, 

^Bythis  we  mean,  not  written,  nor  made  the  relucleof  anatioiial 
literature. 
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br  mixture  with  None  and  Englisb  words;  confined  to  the  1o#6r 
elasses.  All  these  dialects  are  so  nearly  related,  as  to  be  mutually 
intelligible. 

II,  Cimbric  or  German  Celtic.  The  descendants  of  the  Belgva:; 
occupied  England  at  the  Koman  conquest ;  driven  by  the  Saxons  into 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Proper  Dame  Kymreg;  The 
Ung^uage  has  a  Celtic  character,  but  abounds  in  words  of  Gothic 
oiigin;  not  easily  intelligible  to  the  Gael.  Dialects  now  apokea. 
1.  Welsh ;  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  in  Cornwall  it  is 
qaite  extinct,  except  in  a  few  words.  The  Welsh,  cannot  be  called 
a  cultivated  language,  though  it  has  always  had  its  bards,  or  poets, 
of  which  many  early  specimens  are  preserved,  ft.  Breton;  the  com- 
mon language  of  Bretagne,  where  it  is  spoken  by  a  population  of 
about  one  million.  They  are  not  thought  to  be  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,  who  were  blended  with  their  conquerors,  the  Botnanv, 
and  Franks ;  but  a  colony  of  Britons  in  the  fifth  century. 

3d.  Family.  The  G^irman  or  Gothic.  Descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  Goths,  Scandinavians,  &c. ;  known  to  the  Ro^nans  at 
an  early  period.  The  Gauls  under  Brennus,  the  Cimbn  and  Tetttt>- 
nes,  and  most  of  the  Northern  barbarians,  who  overrun  (heir  empire, 
were  of  tliis  family.  Characterized  by  their  light  complexion,  Dlue 
eyes,  and  yellow  hair.  The  language  is  strong  and  nerrom,  tfbcrand^ 
ing  in  consonants,  and  comparatively  simple  in  its  struetore.  It  ^has 
many  affinities  to  the  Greek  and  rersian.  It  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  Upper,  or  that  spoken  in  the  South  of 
Germany >  and  the  Lower,  or  that  spoken  in  the  N.,  in  Scandinavia, 
and  in  England.  The  former  is  harsh,  broad,  and  gutturaL  '  The 
latter  soft,  close,  and  comparatively  free  from  aspirates.  The  former 
included  the  Gothic,  Soevic,  Alemannic,  Lombard,  Bur^ndian,6:c. 
The  latter  the  Frank,  Frisian,  Saxon,  and  Scandinavian.  These 
have  been  blended  variously,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  modem  spoken 
and  written  languages  of  this  Family,  which  now  occupy '  Sbll  the 
central,  N.,  and  N.  W  parts  of  Europe.  These  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  Dutch  and  the  Scandinavian,  to  which 
the  English  may  be  subjoined  as  an  appendix. 

I.  The  Dutch  or  Teutonic.  Proper  name  Deut  orTheut  (it  peo- 
ple.) The  two  great  written  languages  are  the  German,  and  the 
Low  Dutch. 

1.  The  German  or  High  Dutch,  formed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
out  of  the  direct  of  Upper  Saxony ;  its  basis  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  b}*^  Luther;  it  has  since  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  is  now  the  language  of  government,  religion,  literature, 
and  all  well  educated  society,  throughout  the  entire  German  peo- 
ple.* Although  abounding  in  consonants  and  aspirates,  it  is  flexible 
and  singularly  adapted  to  versification  ;  it  is  very  copious,  abounds 
m  inflexions,  and  has  a  great  facility  in  compounding  words.  It  is 
inverted  in  its  structure,  and  in  its  best  writers,  nearly  all  its  words 
ate  of  native  origin.  Its  national  literature  has  been  principally 
tbrmed  in  the  last  and  the  present  century.  At  the  head  of  it  are 
Klopstock,  Lessing,  Wieland,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  This  language 
extends  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  a  great  part  of  Switzerland, 


*  It  is  styled  by  the  Germans,  in  their  very  expressive  langnagCt 
I  /mgangs-sprache,  the  language  of  circulation  or  general  inte^coufBe 
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AlsaOe,  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  the  German  colonies  in  Bohemia,^  Mo« 
ravia,  Hung^ary,  and  Transylvania,  and  the  more  recent  ones  in  N. 
and  S.  America,  and  the  S.  of  Kussia.  The  present  German  was 
preceded  by  three  written  dialects,  in  Germany,  which  were  culti- 
vated between  the  12th  and  16th  centuries,  viz.  the  Upper  Dutch 
or  Alemannic,  in  the  court  of  Suabia,  and  the  S.  imperial  cities ; 
the  Low  Saxon  or  Piatt  Dutch  in  the  court  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
N  cities ;  and  the  Upper  Saxon  or  Misnian,  at  the  Electoral  court 
of  Saxony.    These  have  now  sunk  into  provincial  dialects. 

2.  The  Low  Dutch  or  Netherlandish.  This  has  its  origin  in  the 
old  Frisic,  but  has  been  gradually  blended  with  the  Frank,  Low 
Saxon,  and  French,  till  it  has  assumed  its  present  form.  It  was  first 
cultivated  at  the  courts  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  before  the  16th 
century,  where  it  formed  the  written  Flemish*  After  Holland  gain- 
ed its  liberties  in  the  16th  century,  it  became  the  centre  of  refine- 
ment, as  well  as  power,  and  the  language  took  its  present  form.  It 
is  little  known  abroad,  as  a  literary  language,  though  it  has  been 
carefully  cultivated.  It  boasts  some  high  names,  such  as  Bilderdyk 
and  Vondel.  It  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  in  its  form  and 
itructttre,  than  the  German. 

Thevernaculardialectsof  the  Dutch  are  very  numerous,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  three  divisions.  1 .  The  Upper  Dutch  f  Ober  Deutsch) 
10  the  S.,  the  broadest  and  roughest  of  ali.  It  is  subaivided  into  two 
sections,  a.  The  Alemannic  or  Western,  including  the  following 
principal  dialects;  Swiss,  Grison,  Alsatian,  Swabian,  Upper  and 
Lower  Paltz,  Westerwald,  &c.  b.  The  Longobardian  or  Eastern, 
much  the  roughest  of  the  two,  including  the  following  dialects ;  Ba- 
varian, Austrian,  Tyrolian,  Stirian,  &c.  and  a  peculiar  dialect  in  the 
hilly  districts  of  Verona  and  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  where  it  is  entirely 
surrounded  b^  the  Italian.  Colonies  of  the  Upper  Dutch  settled 
very  early  in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hung^ary,  and  Transylvania, 
where  they  have  formed  peculiar  dialects.  The  German  Jews  hare 
a  peculiar  dialect,  very  much  corrupted  with  Polish  and  Hebrew. 

2.  The  Low  Dutch  (Nieder  Deutsch)  in  the  N.,  much  softer  and 
flatter  than  the  former.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  sections,  a.  The 
Frank,  now  extinct,  originally  in  Westphalia  and  Hanover,  b.  The 
Frisic,  on  the  sea  coast,  nearly  extinct,  including  three  dialects. 
The  Batavian,  the  original  lan^age  of  Holland,  now  confined  to 
three  towns  in  W.  Friesland,  closely  resembles  the  English.  The 
East  Frisian  or  Kauchish,  originally  extended  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Ems,  now  confined  to  five  islands  on  the  coast,  and  a  few  insulated 
districts  in  the  heaths  of  Westphalia.  The  North  Frisian,  spoken 
in  a  considerable  district  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sleswig  and  in  the  ad- 
joining islands,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Heligoland :  (hev  adhere  to 
their  language  and  customs  with  great  obstinacy,  c.  T'he  Nether- 
landish, spoken  throughout  the  Netherlands,  except  on  the  S.  fron- 
tier, where  a  very  corrupt  French  is  spoken ;  includes  several  pro- 
vfacial  dialects,  of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  and  the  Flemish,  d.  The  Low  Saxon  (Piatt  Deutsch,) 
spoken  throughout  the  N.  of  Germany,  below  the  mountains  of  the 
lihine  and  Thuringia,  in  S.  Sleswig,  Brandenburgh,  Pomerania,  Ru- 
gen,  Prussia,  as  far  as  the  Niemen,  and  Silesia.  The  eastern  Germans 
of  this  division  are  colonies  of  an  early  date,  who  rooted  out  the 
oric'inal  languages  of  the  countries  they  settled.  This  dialect  is 
spoken  the  purest  in  Holstein  and  Lunebur^h ;  on  the  S.  it  is  harsher 
and  more  corrupt.     The  principal  provincialisms  are  those  ^of 
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Holstein,  Sleswig:,  Wisroar,  Luneburgh,  Brunswick,  the  Hartz,  the 
Prussian,  and  Westphalian. 

3.  The  Middle  Dutch  in  central  Germany,  bounded  north  by  tfao 
low  countries  of  Westphalia  and  Saxonj,  and  S.  by  the  Maine.  It 
is  formed  out  of  the  two  former,  and  is  mtermediate  in  its  charactcir. 
Its  oldest  dialect  was  the  East  Frank,  formed  out  of  a  mixture  of 
the  old  Frank  and  Alemannic  in  Thuring^a.  The  present  provin- 
cialisms are  the  Misnian  and  Upper  Saxon,  from  which  the  modem 
German  is  formed ;  the  Erzgebirg,  Thuringian,  Hessian,  Franco- 
nian,  &c 

II.  The  Scandinavian.  This  was  originally  derived  from  the  Low 
Dutch :  a  colony  of  Goths,  or  Upper  Dutch,  afterwards  settled  in 
Sweden  at  a  very  early  period,  and  modified  their  language  and  in* 
stitutions.  They  have  remained  so  long  distinct,  that  they  may  now 
be  considered  as  forming  a  separate  class.  The  old  Norse  and 
Icelandic  approach  the  nearest  to  the  original  lang^ag^.  These  lan- 
guages are  simpler  in  their  structure  than  the  German,  and  in  this 
respect  resemble  the  English.  The  Icelandic  however  has  nume- 
rous inflexions.  The  definite  article  is  a  syllable  suffixed  to  the  noun, 
and  the  passive  verb  is  formed  by  suffixing  s.  or  st.  to  the  active. 

The  languages  now  spoken  are,  1.  The  Danish ;  spoken  in  Jutland, 
N.  Sleswig,  and  the  Danish  islands,  purest  in  Zealand;  there  is  little 
difference  of  dialect.  It  has  been  carefully  cultivated  at  Copenhar 
l^en  during  the  last  half  century,  and  has  now  some  important  names 
m  its  literature,  such  as  Evald,  Oehlenscblag^r,  Foersom,  Baggesen, 
&c.  There  are  Danish  colonies  m  Greenland  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Danish  has  become  the  language  of  government  and  good 
society  throughout  Norway. 

2.  Norse  or  Norwegian.  This  was  the  language  of  the  old  Nor- 
mans, who  invaded  and  overrun  the  W.  shores  of  Europe,  as  far  as 
the  Mediterranean.  They  however  disappeared  in  those  countries 
among  ^e  conquered.  They  settled  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys,  and 
Caithness ;  but  their  language  is  now  rooted  out  there  by  the  English. 
It  is  at  present  confined  to  the  remoter  districts  of  Norway,  where  the 
prevailing^  language  is  Danish.  The  people  of  the  Faroe  islands 
speak  a  dialect  of  Norwegian,  The  old  Norse  was  the  same  as  the 
original  Icelandic,  and  was  the  language  of  the  ancient  Skialds, 
many  of  whose  pieces  are  preserved,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Edda  and  Voluspa,'and  the  Sagas. 

3.  Icelandic.  This  was  originally  Norwegian.  The  natives  were 
a  very  early  colony  from  Norway.  They  call  their  language  ^or- 
ranistc.  The  language  was  early  cultivated,  and  there  are  remains 
of  it  as  far  back  as  the  12th  century.  It  is  now  cultivated  with  great 
zeal,  considering  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  people.  They 
have  always  cultivated  poetry,  and  have  recently  translated  Klop- 
stock  and  Milton.  The  common  people  are  as  well  educated  as  any 
in  Europe.  The  Icelandic  has  a  more  antique  form  than  its  kindred 
languages,  and  abounds  more  in  inflexions  and  inversions.  There 
are  four  dialects,  of  which  the  E.  is  the  oldest  and  purest.  On  the 
W.  coast  it  is  mixed  with  Danish. 

4.  Swedish.  Sweden  was  settled  by  two  races,  the  Swedes  in  the 
N.  from  the  Low  Dutch,  and  the  Goths  in  the  S.  from  the  Upper 
Dutch.  There  are  now  two  distinct  dialects — the  Swedish  in  Up- 
land, Dalecarle,  and  Nordland,  and  the  Gothic  in  Gothland,  Sconen, 
kc»    The  latter  approaches  the  U.  Dutch  in  harshness.    The  colti 
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flfeed.Uajgt^a^  Jb$  formed  (torn  the  former.  It  is  the  preraibng^Iiai . 
fl^age  of  Sw^eden,  W.  Bothnia,  the  towns  ia  Finland,  and  the  Sfred- 
uh  isiajuis.in  the  Baltic ;  in  the  island  of  Runoe  in  the  ^If  of  Riga,  it 
is' corrupted, with  the  Finnish.  The  purest  dialect  of  Swedi^  is 
spoken  in  Daileeiarle.'  It  eJosely  resembles  the  old  English.  The  dia- 
lect of  the  most  northern  provinces  is  Norwegian.  The  Swedish  baa 
iLQt  been  ik>  much  cultivated  as  its  kindred  languages,  the  Cottrt  haz- 
ing. $hQwn  a  partiality  to  the  .French.  It  has  however  a  considerable 
list  of  writer^,  highly,  esteemed  in  their  own  country.  .Among  these 
are  Dahlen,  Afeelius,  Kellgren,  Torild,  &c. 

III.  The  Btilg^ish*  The  root  of  the  English  is  Low  Dutch.  After 
Engiafid  had  been  successively  occupied  by  thd  Gauls,  the  Be^pos, 
axijd  tJbei  RomgDs,  it  i was  inraded  and  conquered  by  the  Angles  and 
SaxQns,,  ^wo  tribeii  of  Low  Dutch  from  the  Elbe.  The  Union  of  the 
Heptarphy  uUited  them,,  and  formed  tlie  basis  of  the  EngUsl^,  in;  its 
fiurstiperioct^the:  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Danes  next  invad^  aiid^Qn- 
quere4(  th«.isl?ad,i  ai3  gave  a  new  modification  to  the  language^  eon** 
Btituting  itii  second  period— the  DanishTSaxon  i  many  remains  of  this 
period  vfe:ffKi».n%  lew  of  the  fornler.  The  Norman  .conqnti^  wad 
the  est^btishmen^t  .of  the  Norman  French  as  the  language  of  lavraad 
g0vprnHleRt,  ga^i^e  a:new  modification,  the  Korman-^xon.  The  kttig 
wars  If  ith  FraAce  indteased  the  stock  of  French  words,  and- when 
the -yernaeular' language  Wd3  made  the  language  of  law  by  Ediracd 
I»,:  it  ihad.  )f  idaly  departed  from  the  old  Saxon.  It  now  took  thai  foim 
^hich  is  oallodLold  English^  the  langfiageof  Wickliffe,andCha«iceri. 
Th^Hnfluence  iif  the  Ftench  still  continued,  and  the  reformatieti  and 
the  rev^ra^  ^  rlettors  bh)ught  in  a.  large  stock  of  Latin.  The  laa« 
guage  now  became  fully  formed  in  the  period  of  Elizabeth^  and  has 
since; been  adiTanci^g. through  an  uni)!¥terrupted  series  ^  writers  to 
it9  pr^e'^t'St^t'  C  No  language  has  been  more  highly  Gultiy&ted  than 
the  Blngiish,  and  none  can  boast  a  greater  list  a£  writers  in  ever/ 
branch'Of  litefatiire^such  asChaucen,SpeniD6r,  Shakespeare,  MUton^. 
Dryden;^  POpe^  Thomson,  Gowper,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Bacon, 
HoeWer^  Taylor,  Clarendon,  Addison,  Swift,  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
BjHrkfe^  Hume;  Edbertscfn,  Gibbdd,  Fielding,  Scott,  &o.  TfaieWan- 
gua^ge^inits  present  form,  is  about  equally  made  up  of  Gothic  and  Latm 
derivatives;  hence  it  has  the  aspedt'of.  a  double  language:  it  is  the 
simplest  Of  all  Euilcip^an  languages,  -  direct  in  its  structure,  almoBt 
without  inflexions,  and  supplying  their  place  by  aiixiliaines ;. in  ita 
(HTomtnciatioB  it  is  smoother  and  closer  than  the  German,  and  baa 
more  of  the  softness  of  the  Roman  languages  of  8^  Europei.  The 
cultivated  English  is  written  and  spoken  with  uniformity  among  all- 
the  educated  classes  of  tiie  British  islandst  the  British  colboite,  and 
the  United  States.'  It  is  the  established  language  of  the  British  go- 
vernment and  the  United  States,  and  is  thus  more  widely  diffused  than 
any  other  languages,  except  the  Spanish.  It  is  spoken  thr6ug4iout  the 
United  States,  with  scarcely  any  difference  of  dialect.  In  the  British 
islands  the  provincial  dialects  are  numerous,  from  the  want  of  a  gene- 
ral diff\lsion  of  education.  The  principal  are  the  Devonshire,  Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire,  Northumbrian,  Lowland  Scotch,  &c.  Itisspdcen 
in  all  tho^e  districts  not  occupied  by  the  Celtic  languages.' 

4th  Fawttly,  '  The  Pelasgic.  This  is  styled  by  Addnng,  the 
Thraoo^P^lasgic  Greek  and  Latin  Stock.  All  the  languages  from 
which  this  long  name  is  derived  are  extinct  as  spoken  lanj^uages,  and 
onfy'Mibsist  to  any  extent,  in  the  modern  Greek,  and  the  BomaH  lajOH 
guages  of  8.  Europe.    This  family  originally  occupied  the  couatriet 
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ttaand  lUe  Biuuiie,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  in  Eiuopio,  ainl  tifenilftfa^. 
They  are  supposed  to  ha^e  come  from  central  Asia,  by  the  N.  sidlB 
of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  earliest  periods,  they  were- divided  Into 
two  great  branches*  1.  The  Thraco-IUyrian,  occupied  ail  the  N.  pi 
European  Turkey,  from  the  Peneus  and  the  Archipelago .  to  ^p 
Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Dneiper,  and  from  the  >  Black  Bea  to 
tke  head  of  the  Adriatic.  This  was  their  original  seat,  from  which 
they  settle  the  W-  half  of  Asia  Minor,  driving  before  them  the  of  igH 
oaL  inhabitants  of  the  Semitic  family. 

:  2.  The  Pelasgic.  Their  original  seat  was  in  Thessaly  and  Epiraii^ 
firatm  which  they  settled  all  the  S.  of  Greece,  and  the  islands^  and  settt 
oiut  colonies  to  Italy  and  Asia  Minor :  probably  of  the  same  origin 
with  the  Thracians ;  the  last  traces  of  tneir  language  were  found  in 
Ajpoadia.  From  this  branch  the  ancient  Greek  was  derived.  The 
earliest  Greek  were  called  Hellenes,  a  Pelasgic  tribe  froin  the  moun* 
tains  of  Thessaly,  who  settled  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotian 
and  formed  astroi^  government,  which  gradually  extended  its  influ* 
enoe  over  Greece,  ami  formed  a  national  union.  The  olde^  f«^rm  of  the 
Greek,  was  the  Eolic,  which  had  a  near  affinity  to  the  Peldsgie,  and 
continued  the  dialect  of  the  mountaineers  in  N.  Greece  and  Arcadia* 
It  was  the  language  of  several  colonies  in  Italy,  whereat  contributed 
to  form  the  Latin,  and  of  others  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  was*  cultivated 
ia  Lesbos  and  the  adjoining  coast,  and  formed  the  Eolic  of  Sappho. 
From  this  early  form  proceeded  other  dialects,  viz.  the  <  Doric  frdm 
Doris,  carried  by  the  Heraclidae  into  the  Peloponnesud,  of  which  it  be- 
came Uie  prevailing  language,  and  was  thence  extended  by  its  tiolo-' 
nies'to  Sicily,  the  S.  of  Italy,  ^.— ^he  Ionic,  originally  ^om  Aobaia, 
tiien  established  in  Attica  from  which  it  was  carried  intb  Asia  Minor, 
and  there  formed  the  prevailing  dialect  of  the  more  cultivated  dis^ 
tricts.  It  there  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  became- very  sofi 
and  musical,  and  the  language  of  poetry  and  refinement — ^the  Attic 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  old  Ionic,  modified  by  the  Eolic, 
hence  it  became  more  concise  and  nervous,  and  as  Athens  gained 
the  ascendancy  it  became  the  ruling  language  of  Greece.  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  language  became  more  general,  the  dialects 
g^raduallv  disappeared,  and  the  Hellenic  Greek,  or  the  universal  lan-^ 
g^uage  of  communication  wherever  the  influence  of  Grecian  powef 
or  learning  was  known,  was  finally  established.  It  was  then  thQ 
prevailing  language  of  all  the  countries  governed  by  the  princes  of 
tiie  femily  of  Alexander,  and  had  afterwards  a  wide  influence  under 
the  Roman  emp're.  It  finally  becanip  the  established  language  of 
the  Eastern  empire  at  Constantinople,  and  the  sacred  language  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  gradual  influence  of  time,  the  irrufmons 
of  the  northern  barbarians  and  Saracens,  into  the  eastern  empire^ 
and  its  ^nal  conquest  by  the  Turks,  entirely  rooted  out  the  old  lan- 
raage,  and  it  now  remains  only  in  books,  and  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  Modem  Greek  or  Romaic  is  formed  from  the 
vulgar  dialect,  not  from  the  ancient  written  language.  It  was  first, 
corrupted  by  the  Romans,  and  since  by  the  successive  invasions  ot 
the  Goths,  Tatars,  Turks,  &c.  In  some  districts;  particularly  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Greeks  have  entirely  lost  their  Ian- 
goage  and  speak  the  Turkish.  They  however  use  the  ancient 
Greek  in  their  churches,  and  write  their  Turkish  in  Greek  charao-. 
ters.  The  Modern  Greek  is  now  spoken-throughout  Greece  Proper, 
ttie  Morea,  and  the  Egean  islands  ;  it  is  also  spoken  on  the  coasts 
of  Ana  lI'Gnor  as  far  as  Constantinople,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  Ib» 
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WB  lihuds*  The  Oreete  hare  lon^been  a  maritiffle  sod  Gommer 
eial  people,  and  they  may  be  found  in  considerable  Dumbers,  in  most 
of  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  are  several  prorincial  dia- 
lects, of  which  the  purest  are  said  to  be  those  of  Mt.  Athos  and 
the  Cydades.  Ilie  langruag^e  is  less  inflected  than  the  ancient 
Greek,  and  makes  a  greater  use  of  auxiliaries.  It  has  only  yery  iy> 
ceatly  been  cultirated,  and  cannot  boast  of  any  standarift  in  literal 
iiire. 

3.  The  Latin.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  of  five  dis- 
tinct nations,  a.  The  Illyrians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  who  entered  from 
the  N.  £•  and  advanced  to  the  extremky  of  Sicily.  The  Siculi  weine 
one  of  their  divisions,  b.  The  Iberi  from  Spain;  they  entered  by  Lii- 

Saria,  and  advanced  along  ^e  Mediterranean  coasft  mto  Sicily.  The 
icani  were  one  of  their  divisions,  c.  The  Celts  or  Gauls  entered 
Ita^  from  the  Tyrol  ;  the  ancestors  of  the  Umbri  and  the  Insnbri. 
^.  The  Pelasgi,  called  also  Aborigines,  formed  most  of  the  small  states 
in  central  It^y,  the  Sabines,  Latins,  Samnites,  &c.  Probably  came 
from  Thessaly,  through  lUyria ;  some  have  thought  by  sea.  e.  The 
Etruscans.  Proper  name'Rasena ;  a  Celtic  tribe  from  Rhsetia ;  over- 
run the  greats  part  of  N.  Italy ;  seat  of  their  empire  in  Toscany 
near  the  source  of  the  Arno ;  powerful  and  civilized,  but  less  than  is 
generally  supposed;  many  remains  of  tlieirlangfuage  in  inscriptions, 
a  compound  of  Celtic  and  Pelasgic.  Their  language  was  spoken  on 
the  Po  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Several  early  Greek^olonies  of  the  Eolian  dialect  settled  in  La- 
tium,  and  by  their  union  with  the  old  Pelasgian  and  Umbrian  dialects, 
the  Latin  was  formed.  It  is  therefore  radically  Greek  and  Celtic,  of 
which  the  Greek  predominates.  There  were  many  provincial  dia- 
lects in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  but  as  the  Roman,  power  in- 
creased the  Latin  gained  the  ascendancy.  Like  all  other  languages 
it  slowly  advanced  to  its  perfection,  which  it  finally  attained  in  the 
age  of  Augustus;  it  afterwards  gradually  declined  under  the  Em- 
perors, and  finally  became  extinct  as  a  vernacular  language,  by  the 
invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians.  It  still  continued  the  language 
of  learning,  religion,  and  government,  though  greatly  corrupted,  and 
on  the  revival  of  learning  it  became  the  language  of  general  com- 
munication throughout  Europe.  It  is  still  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  is  the  only  one  used  in  their  religious  services. 
The  Romans  carried  their  language,  as  well  as  laws,  through  all  the 
conquered  nations,  particularly  in  the  west  of  Europe.  It  gradually 
blended  itself  with  the  original  languages  of  the  conquered,  giving 
them  a  decidedly  Latin  character,  and  thus  forming  what  wascaUed 
the  Roman  rustica,  and  afterwards  the  Roman  or  Romance  Langua- 
ges. These  were  afterwards  modified  by  the  conquests  of  the  N 
barbarians,  and  from  them  the  four  great  languages  of  S.  Europe, 
with  their  dialects,  have  been  formed.  They  all  differ  from  the  La- 
tin by  fewer  inflexions,  and  the  use  of  articles  and  auxiliaries. 

I.  Italian.  The  written  or  cultivated  Italian  is  the  Florentine  or 
Tuscan.  It  is  the  language  of  literature  and  general  communication 
tbroogh  all  Italy,  the  S.  Swiss  cantons,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 
Malta.  Its  earliest  standards  were  Dante  and  Petrarca,  in  the  14th 
»nd  15th  centuries.  It  has  since  been  carefully  cultivated,  and  boasts 
a  long  series  of  able  writers,  such  as  Boccaccio,  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
MaccKiavelli,  Davila,  Giannone,  Metastasio,  Alfieri,  &c.  The  purest 
pronunciation  of  the  Italian  is  in  Home.  That  of  Florence  is  too 
tottond.    There  are  numev^us  dialects  in  Italy.    Those  in  the  N* 
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MemoTB  mixed  with  Gothic,  harder,  sbcMler,  and  with  fairer  Toirel 
ndings.  Those  of  the  S.  softer,  fuller,  aud  more  abundant  in  yow- 
ls, particularly  in  their  endings.  I'be  principal  are  the  Piedmontese, 
^igurian,  Milanese,  Bergamese  very  contracted,  Lombard,  Bolog- 
lese,  Paduan,  Friulese.  These  all  belong  to  the  northern  contracted 
livision.  The  Venetian  soft  and  pleasant ;  Tuscan  very  guttural; 
ioman,  the  polite  Koman  the  most  musical  in  Italj;  Neapolitan 
ibounding  in  vowels  ;  the  Sicilian  abounding  in  Arabic  and  Proven- 
cal words ;  the  Sardinian  and  Corsican.  The  Lingua  Franca,  a  ge* 
ieral  dialect  of  communication  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
las  its  basis  in  the  Italian,  but  is  corrupted  by  a  mixture  of  Greek, 
Irabic,  Turkish,  &c. 

II.  Spanish.  This  langusige,  originally  Boman,  was  very  consi- 
lersMy  modified  by  the  Visi-Goths,  and  afterwards  by  the  AraVtc 
>f  the  Moors.  The  Castilian  dialect  furnished  the  basis  of  the  present 
cultivated  Spanish,  which  is  now  the  general  language  of  Spain,  and 
ill  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  the  W.  Indies,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Next  to  (he  English  it  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the 
European  languages.  The  Castilian  was  written  with  the  gpreatest 
purity  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
louse  of  Bourbon,  it  has  been  modified  by  the  French.  The  principal 
Spanish  writers  are  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Cervantes,  Ercilla, 
l^uevedo,  Mariana,  Herrera,  Feijoo,  &c.  There  are  several  dialects 
in  Spain,  which  may  be  classed  under  two  divisions. — 1.  The  N.  £• 
wrhich  have  a  close  affinity  to  the  Proven9al,  and  are  not  Arabicized. 
The  Catalonian,  Arra^onian,  Valencian,  and  Mallorcan.  2.  The 
S.  and  W.,  more  Arabicized,  and  less  modified  by  the  French.  The 
Castilian  the  basis  of  the  Spanish.  The  Gallician  the  basis  of  the 
Portuguese,  a  much  ruder  and  more  contracted  dialect.  The  An- 
dalusian  and  Grenadian,  highly  Arabicized,  and  the  mostcorrupt  in 
Spain. 

III.  Portugpiese.  This  language  took  its  origin  from  the  Galli- 
cian dialect,  and,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy. 
It  has  been  raised  to  its  present  rank  as  a  written  and  cultivated 
language.  It  has  many  Arabic  words,  and  abounds  in  Latin  words 
more  than  the  Spanish.  It  is  very  contracted,  often  leaving  out  con- 
sonants and  even  entire  syllables.  It  is  the  general  language  of 
Portugal,  and  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Brazil,  Africa,  and  the  East 
Indies.  A  very  corrupt  Portuguese  is  quite  common  on  the  coasts  of  S. 
Hindostan  and  Ceylon.  The  Portuguese  has  been  cultivated  as  long 
as  the  Spanish,  but  is  not  as  well  known  abroad.  Its  standard  writer 
is  Camoens ;  others  as  Joam  Barros,  Manoel,  &c.  are  less  known. 

IV.  French.  The  Roman  language  of  France  was  modified  by 
the  Franks  and  Goths  into  two  principal  dialects,  the  S.  or  LangiM 
d'oc^  and  the  N.  or  Langue  d'oi.  The  S.  was  the  earliest  cultivated 
at  the  great  feudal  courts  of  Provence,  Toulouse,  and  Barcelona, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  Proven9al  or  Limousin  language,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  poetical  remains.  The  poets  of  this  dialect 
were  called  Trobadors.  It  has  not  been  a  cultivated  language  since 
the  14th  century.  The  N.  or  Langue  d*oi  was  early  cultivated  at 
the  French  and  Norman  courts,  and  like  the  former  was  principally 
devoted  to  Poetry.  Its  poets  were  called  Trouveres.  Richard  1.  <M 
England,  was  one  of  their  number.  The  crusades  against  the  Al- 
bigenses,  and  the  wars  between  the  French  and  English  in  Guienne 
carried  it  southward,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  courts  of  Provence 
imd  Toulouse,  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  gave  it  the  ascendancj 
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to  AjrpendU. 

in  (Imt  quarter.    Tbe  Provencal  then  decliAed,  and  hns  finaBjsanlr 
into  a  provincial  patois. 

After  the  consolidation  of  tbe  Frchch  gx)remment  by  Louis  XI.  u 
became  tbe  prevailing  language  of  tbe  Kingdom,  and  soon  one  of  the 
flKMt  cultivated  languages  c^  Europe,  particularly  under  the  auspices 
of  Francis  I.  It  gain^  its  highest  perfection  in  the  reigp  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  has  since  had  many  eminent  writers,  but  is  thought  to  have 
ratber  declined  in  purity.  Its  leading  writers  are  Montaigne,  Comeille, 
Racine,  M oliere,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Boilcau,  La  Fontaine,  Montos- 
qnteu,  Pascal,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  &c.  It  is  the  genei*al 
lan^age  of  communication  throu^ont  France,  the  W.  districts  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  French  colonies  in  Canada,  Iiouisiana,  the  W. 
Indies,  Guiana,  and  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.  For  the  I94I 
two  centuries  it  has  been  a  general  medium  of  intercourse  through- 
out the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  N.  courts,  and  in 
diplomatic  papers.  There  are  many  provincial  dialects  in  France, 
t'a.  the  Proven9al,  closely  resembling  the  N.  W.  dialects  of  Italy  • 
alon^  the  Rhone  and  extending  to  the  Alps.  Tbe  Langue  d'oc  ex* 
tendmg  from  Anvergne  to  the  Pyrenees,  resembles  the  Romansh. 
The  Gascon,  including  the  Limousin,  strongly  aspirated.  The  old 
Poitevin  cultivated  as  a  poetical  dialect,  in  the  12th  century.  These 
are  all  derived  from  the  Langue  d'oc.  The  W.  dialects  are  the  mo- 
dem Poitevin,  the  Vendean,  the  Angevin,  and  the  Orleannois  the 
most  cultivated,  from  the  former  residence  of  the  court  at  Orleans. 
The  N.  dialects  are  the  common  Parisian,  a  corrupt  dialect ;  tbe 
Norman,  the  old  Norman  found  in  the  early  English  law  books ;  the 
Picard,  very  rude ;  the  WallooTi,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands, 
very  corrupt,  mixed  with  Flemish ;  the  Lotharingian.  Vosgien,  Szc.. 
in  the  N.  E.,  approach  the  Dutch ;  the  Burgundian ;  the  Swiss- 
French  or  Vaudois,  very  lisping,  resembles  the  Romansh,  spoken  m 
Porentru,  Neufchatel,  part  of  Freyburg,  Vaud,  Geneva,  part  oi 
Savoy,  and  the  lower  Valais. 

V.  Romansh.  The  language  of  the  Grisons.  Proper  name  Cbur- 
walsb.  It  is  derived  from  thfe  Romanarustica  modified  by  the  original 
inhabitants,  an  Etruscan  colony ;  and  has  retained  its  form  in  the  re- 
tired vallies  of  the  Alps,  with  but  little  change.  It  resembles  some 
of  the  dialects  in  the  W.  Alps  and  in  Languedoc.  It  is  spoken  by 
about  half  the  Grisons  in  the  centre.  The  N.  Grisons  speak  Dutch, 
the  S.  a  corrupt  Italian.  There  are  two  principal  dialects.  The 
Romansh  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ladinish  on  the  Inn.  It  is  not  a 
cultivated  language,  though  it  has  a  translation  of  the  Bible  (the 
New  Testament  as  early  as  720)  and  several  traditional  poems. 

5th  Family.  The  Sclavonic.  The  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Sarmatae ;  inhabited  all  the  country  N.  of  the  Euxine ;  afterwards 
driven  N.  W.  at  an  early  period  by  the  Huns  and  Tatars;  extended 
themselves  into  Illyria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  as  far  W,  as  the 
Saale  and  Elbe  to  Holstein.  Have  been  since  repelled  by  the  Ger- 
mans, so  that  their  present  W.  boundary  is  on  the  frontier  of  N.  Po- 
land, then  including  part  of  Lusatia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary 
and  the  S.  provinces  of  Austria;  S.  boundary,  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  Albania,  Rumelia,  and  the  Euxine;  E.  the  Tatar  and 
Fmnish  tribes  of  E.  Russia;  N.  the  Finns,  Lettonians,  and  Samoeidos; 
including  nearly  all  the  E.  half  of  Europe.  Proper  name,  Slowinski 
or  Slowieni,  from  Sloivo,  a  lanj^-uage.  The  language  abounds  in  double 
consonantSi  and  aspirates,  and  at  the  same  time  in  vowels  and  index 
lona,  which  give  it  much  of  the  flexibility  of  the  ancient  Greek.    Its 
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poctiT  IS  said  to  be  very  masical.    Its  rootK  %fare  many  affiiiiiieB  mlk 
tho  Greek  and  Gothic.  >     .        . 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  this  lang^ag-e,  the  Anti^^  ot 
£astern,  and  the  Slavish  or  Western. 

I.  Antish  or  Eastern.  This  is  subdivided  into  two  sectioBS.  1.  TJ^ 
Russian.     This  extends  from  the  Danube  to  the  N.  6^1,  tfanoo^h  the 
whole  of  European  Russia.     In  its  present  form,  mix«d  with  many 
foreign  words,  from  the  Finns,  Tatars,  Moguls,  &e.,  and  hence  little 
understood  by  the  Illyrians.    There  are  two  great  ^Kvisions.     a.  ^a» 
wanish,  the  ancient,  or  Russian  Church  language,  Slawenski  (Rtifl«> 
sian;]  the  language  of  religious  worship,  of  the  traasiatioa  of  the 
Bible,  and  till  the  last  century,  the  g'eneral  written  langnageof  Btt»- 
sia;  the  vernacular  language  of  the  fourteenth  centary;  hasjLcIttle 
affinity  with  the  Servian,     b.  The  common  Russian ;  two  leadimg 
*■  dialects,  1.  N.  or  Great  Russian,  2.  S.  or  Little  Rusuaxu     Tbe«lat^ 
ter  was  earliest  cultivated  at  Kiew,  and  most  nearly  resembles  Ifaje 
^lawauish.    The  former  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  under  Peter^Jie 
Great  became  the  languag-e  of  the  court  and  capital.     Ithasviaoe 
become  the  general  languag-e  of  communication  throughout  itbe 
Russian  empire,  and  has  been  cultivated  with  mnch  care.     It  faAS 
quite  a  list  of  native  writers,  of  no  mean  fame,  such  as  Karamsiiif 
.Krilof,  Dmitrief,  Pushkin,  &c.     The  common  spoken  langnaffels 
said  by  Pallas  to  be  quite  uniform  throug-hout  the  empire.     Tbeie 
are,  however,  many  provincial  dialects,  such  as  the  Susdalic  in  Mxm^ 
cow,  very  corrupt.     Male- Russian-  in  the  Ukraine,  mixed  with  Hie 
Polish,  the  dialect  of  the  Cossacs.    Gaiician  or  Haliczki ;  the  greftter 
number  of  Galicians  are  Russians,  even  as  far  as  the  Vistula*  Rui*- 
nickl,  in  Bokowine  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains,    Krewitd[i  ia 
Smolensko  and  Minsk,  originallv  a  distinct  people;   a  peculiar  dia 
lect  with  much  Polish.     2.  Tlie  lllyrian  Slavons,  origrinally  fifom  tite 
S.  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  noweae* 
tending  along  the  Danube  and  its  S.  branches,  from  Bulgaria  to  tlw 
bead  ot  the  Adriatic.  The  least  civilized- of  the  Sclavonians..  Three 
rreat  divisions,  distinct  in  language  and  manners;  the  Serviaat, 
Croats,  and  S.  Wends,     a.  The  Servians,  proper  name  8rbska,  Wf 
termediate  between  the  old  Russian  and  Croat.  The^^hayeachureh 
language  of  an  early  date  resembling  the  old  Russian,  called  the 
lllyrian  language ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  write  it  in  dis- 
tinct characters.   The  principal  dialects  are  the  Bulgarian  E.,  Hef- 
zegovinian  S.  as  far  as  the  Adriatic,  Sirmian  or  proper  Servian  N. 
along  the  Danube  and  in  Hungary,  and  the  Sclavofiian  N.  W.  The 
Uskoks  or  Morlachians,  the  S.  Dalmatians  and  the  Ragusana  speak 
dialects  of  this  division,     b.  The  Croatian,  proper  name  Chorwet, 
or  Chrobat  (mountaineers ;)  came  from  the-Carpathians  in  the  seventh 
century.  Occupy  Croatia,  W.  Dalmatia,  part  of  Istria,  andCamielm, 
.  and  the  S.  W.  counties  of  Hungary.     Those  on  the  sea  coast  vei^ 
much  Italianized.     Three  dialects,  Croatian  proper,  CarnioKao,  and 
Dalmatian,    c.  The  S.  Wends.     From  the  Upper  Vistula  in  the 
seventh  century;  differ  from  the  Croats  in  manners;  retain  towards 
them  a  deadly  hatred.    Their  lang'uage  fast  disappearing^,  and  mixed 
with  a  great  deal  of  German ;  use  the  German  articles.    Dialeels. 
The  Camiolian,  the  principal  dialect,  intermixed  now 'with  the 
Croatian.  The  Carinthian.  The  Stirian.   The  Sloweni  in  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  Hungary. 

II.  The  Slavish  or  Western.  Fonr  great  divisicMtt.  1.  ThePolisb: 
oriifinally  occupied  Poland,  Silesia,  W.  Pnissta,  aad  Penwrawft* 
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tmee  canfiiiecl  by  the  Gennans  to  Poland.  In  the  10th  centnnr, 
CMMiverted  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  a  barbarous  Latin  became  the 
laiMfliiag^  of  religion  and  general  communication.  In  the  last  cen 
tnry  the  dialect  of  Warsaw  was  made  the  language  of  the  court  and 
goTcmment,  and  has  since  been  cultivated.  The  principal  dialects 
are  the  pure  Polnish,  the  Church  language  throughout  Poland.  The 
Masovian.  The  Cassubian,  in  Pomerania,  and  W.  Prussia,  mnch 
mixed  with  German.  The  Silesian,  originally  extended  over  all 
Silesia,  now  coi^ned  by  the  German  and  Bohemian  to  a  few  small 
districts,  that  use  Polish  prayer  books. 

2.  Bohemian.  Tschechen  (German.)  Proper  name  Czesky  (the 
ran.)  The  earliest  Slavons  who  invaded  the  old  Gothic  territories,  in 
the  sixth  century.  Has  long  been  a  cultivated  language ;  use  the 
German  Alphabet ;  oldest  written  monument  a  hymn  of  the  10th 
century,  still  sung ;  Bible  translated  in  the  14th ;  brightest  period  tiic 
I6th  century.  The  language  now  cultivated  ajfter  the  tnodels  of  the 
16th  century ;  abounds  in  combinations  of  consonants ;   spoken  at 

S resent  by  two  thirds  of  the  Bohemians  ;  rest  speak  German.  The 
ialect  or  Prague  the  purest.  The  Moravians  speak  dialects  of  Bo- 
hemian. Proper  name  Morawsky  Several  dialects,  viz.  the  Hanaky^ 
the  oklest.  The  Chorwats  or  vlaki,  in  the  mountains  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hungary .  The  Slowaks  in  Upper  Hungary,  scattered  but 
numerous,  language  corrupted  with  Hungarian,  use  the  Bohemian 
language  in  their  religious  services.  The  Podluzaki,  of  Croatian 
origin,  in  the  S.  E.  of  Moravia,. a  peculiar  dialect. 

3.  Serbian,  proper  name  Sserske  and  Ssbri ;  originally  occupied 
all  Upper  Saxony  from  the  Oder  to  the  Saale ;  now  confined  to  Lu- 
satia  and  a  few  villages  in  the  adjoining  territor'^'.s.  There  are  two 
principal  dialects,  tiie  Upper  and  Lower,  th€  Ssrmer  the  purest. 
Attempts  were  made,  the  last  century,  to  root  out  the  language, 
but  they  did  not  succeed.  They  have  now  reli^ous  books  in  their 
hmguage,  and  a  translation  of  Klopstock's  Messiah. 

4.  N.  Wends  or  Polabish ;  originally  occupied  all  the  N.  of  Ger- 
many from  Holstein  to  the  Oder,  now  entirely  rooted  out  by  the  Ger- 
man ;  had  a  near  affinity  to  the  Polish ;  spoken  in  Pomerania,  in  1400, 
in  three  towns  in  Luneburg,  in  the  last  century ;  at  Ratzeburg  and 
on  the  Leyne,  not  yet  entirely  extinct,  about  half  of  it  Dutch. 

6th  Family.  The  Lettonian  or  German  Slavish,  proper  name. 
Letwa.  A  mixture  of  Slavish  and  Gothic,  about  two  thirds  the 
former.  The  W.  Slavons  or  Poles  overrun  and  conquered  the  original 
Gothic  tribes,  and.  by  their  intermixture  the  language  was  formed. 
Ori^nally  occupied  all  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Dwma ;  now  more  confined ;  the  W.  Lettonian  rooted  out  by  the 
German.  Four  Divisions.  1.  The  old  Prussian,  originally  spoken  in 
all  E.  and  W.  Prussia;  at  the  close  of  the  17lh  century,  spoKen  only 
by  a  few  old  people ;  has  lon^  since  disappeared,  its  place  supplied  by 
the  German.  2.  Prussic-Lithauish  or  Lithuanian,  spoken  between 
the  Inster  and  the  Memel  in  E.  Prussia,  has  the  nearest  affinity  to 
^  the  old  Prussian.  3.  Polnish-Lithauish  or  Schamaitan,  spoken  only 
in  the  Schamaitan  district  of  Lithuania ;  the  rest  of  Lithuania,  Pol- 
ish ;  has  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  Polish,  particularly  in  its  hissing 
sounds.  4.  Proper  Lettonian,  spoken  in  Livonia,  Courland  (CurUh^ 
Samogttia,  and  the  adioining  districts  of  Pnissia  and  Lithuania.  The 
purest  spoken  around  Mittau  and  Riga.  It  is  the  only  dialect  that 
IMS  a  mixture  of  Finnish.  It  abounds  in  Gothic,  and  has  retained 
r  <^  words  that  have  disappeared  in  the  German. 
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Tth  Fam  ».t.    The  Finmish.    Tsobodish  (German,)  Czndj  (Riis 
fcian;)  proper  name  Suomalaine,  from  Suoma,  a  swamp*    X  dark 
coloured,  dimimitive  race,  now  confined  to  the  E.  shores  of  the 
Baltic*     The  Laplanders  are  associate  with  this  family  by  Adelung, 
bat  they  hare  many  physical  differences,  and  in  this  respect  ap 
proacb  nea^r  to  the  Samoiedes.     They  however  have  a  greater 
affi.nity  to  the  Finns  in  their  language.     He  thinks  they  were  a  Fm- 
nish  tribe,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  family  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  then  modified  by  their  severe  climate  and  savage  habits,  so  as 
almost  to  lose  their  natural  resemblance.     The  Finns  are  divided 
into  four  sections.     1.  The  Proper  Finnish,  spoken  throughout  Fin- 
land, and  .in  some  districts  of  Ingria,  the  most  cultivated,  has  many 
Swedish  words ;  principal  dialects,  the  Finnish  Proper  near  Abo, 
Carelian,  and  Olaoetian.     The  Finnish  is  also  spoken  by  a  colony  of 
Finns  in  the  N.  of  Norway.     They  are  tbere  called  Quans.    2.  The 
Esthonian,  spoken  in  the  government  of  Revel  or  Esthonia,  and  the 
island  of  Oesel.     Two  dialects,  the  Revelian  and  the  Dorpatian.  The 
Krewina,  in  Courland,  on  the  Memel,  speak  a  very  corrupt  Es 
thonian.    3.  The  Livonian,  spoken  by  about  one  third  of  the  Li 
ronians  in  the  N. ;  the  Lettonian  is  spoken  in  the  S.     They  use  the 
Ltettoniau  in  their  churches.     The  language  is  fast  disappearing.  .  4 
The  Lapponian.     The  Laplanders  in  their  persons  resemble  the  Sa 
oioiedes,  m  their  language,  the  Finns ;  their  dialects  '>re  very  nume- 
rous.   Their  whole  number  does  not  exceed  20,000.    Proper  name 
Same.     They  live  a  migratory  life  in  the  N.  extremitv  of  Europe, 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  Swedes,  Finns,  &c.,  andi  yet  remain 
entirely  distinct. 

In  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Europe  are  three  languages,  whose  affini 
ties  are  not  yet  fully  established,  viz.  the  Wallachian,  Hungarian 
and  Albanian. 

I.  The  Wallachian  ;  called  by  Adelung,  Romish- Slavish ;  pro- 
per name,  Rumanje ;  called  by  the  Russians  Vlaki,  by  the  Albanian? 
Tjaban,  both  signifying  shepherd.  They  inhabit  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, part  of  Transylvania,  Temeswar,  and  Lower  Hungary,  and 
also  part  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Tbessaly.  The  basis  of  this 
language  is  thought  to  be  Latin,  from  the  Roman  Colonies  in  Dacia; 
this  was  increas^,by  the  introduction  of  the  Romish  worship  in  the 
I4th  century,  and  by  the  government  of  the  knights  of  St  John,  in 
the  13th.  About  one  half  the  language  of  this  origin ;  the  rest  Sla- 
vonian, with  some  Greek,  Gothic,  Turkish,  &c.  The  Latin  and  Sla- 
vonian give  the  character  to  the  language.  Two  great  divisions. 
I.  The  Dacian,  N.  of  the  Danube.  2.  The  Thracian  or  Kutzo- 
Vlaki,  S.  of  the  Danube,  the  most  corrupt.  This  language  is  not 
cultivated ;  the  principal  people  speak  Greek  and  Turkish 

n.  The  Hungarian;  proper  name  Magyar;  formerly  called 
CJgurs.  They  are  said  to  be  of  Turkish-Tatar  origin,  ami  inhabit- 
ed the  desert  of  Jaik,  N.  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  fourth  centui  v;  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  they  entered  HungaYy  and  settled  on  tne 
Theiss  and  Danube.  Their  language  has  many  affinities  to  the  Fin 
nish,  and  they  have  been  reckoned,  by  some,  a  Finnish  race,  bul 
they  are  more  probably  of  Tatar  origin.  The  language  has  been 
long  used  by  polished  society,  and  is  now  cultivated  with  much  zeal, 
particularly  at  Buda.  There  is  a  uniform  language  of  books  and 
good  society,  very  different  from  the  dialects  of  the  populace,  which 
may  be  ranked  under  two  heads,  that  of  Raab  in  the  W,  or  Uppei 
Hungary,  and  that  of  Debrcczin  in  the  R.  or  Lower  Hungary. 
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ni.  Tsi  Alb  AWT  AT*  J  proper  name  Shipcter;  Arnant  (TarkxE^.} 
They  occupy  E.  IHyria  and  Epirus,  and  are  scattered  over  Thessaly 
and  Greece,  and  eren  as  far  as  Constantinople.  Thej  ibrm  an  ex- 
tensive people,  whose  langnage  has  no  direct  affinity.  They  mne 
partly  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  partly  Mahometan.  They  are  aaid 
to  have  an  ancient  Church  lan^a^e.  They  are  probably  ^issceuded 
from  one  of  the  E.  barbarous  nations,  who  invaded  •  the  empire-  be  • 
tween  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  are  thought  tobet^ 
same  as  the  Albanians  of  Caucasus,  and  the  Alans  of  8.  Russia,  whc 
invaded  Bulgaria  as  late  as  1308.  There  are  -  several  dialects,  but 
little  known.  A  colony  of  Albanians  settled  in  Sclavonia  in  173? 
and  another  near  Rcggio  and  Messina  in  1461 .  Both  of  them  retads 
their  language  and  customs.  They  are  still  a  barbarous  and  preda 
tory  race,  much  employed  by  the  Turks  in  their  armies. 

8th  Family.  The  Turkish-Tatar.  Extends  from  the  Altai  moun- 
tains to  the  Caspian,  and  N.  of  the  same  and  the  Enxine  from  the 
Danube  to  E.  Siberia.  It  has  also  furnished  the  ruling  population  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Descended  from  the  ancient  Scythians;  pro- 
per name  Turkan  or  Turan ;  Tatar,  from  Tata  nomadic.  They 
were  forineriy  a  nomadic  race,  and  even  those  who  have  become  sta* 
tionary,  still  retain  their  nomadic  habits.  There  are  two  great  di- 
visions, the  Turkish  and  the  Tatar. 

I.  The  Turkish  or  S.  Tatars  ;  extend  from  the  Altai  to  the  Cas- 

§ian ;  original  country,  N.  Persia ;  the  ancient  Massagetae  and  Sog- 
iani,  the  latter  civilized.  In  the  1 1th  century,  they  invaded  Persia, 
and  gradually  extended  their  power  westward.  The  last  of  these  in- 
vading tribes,  the  Osmanli,  prevailed,  and  finally  established  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  The  principal  dialects  at  the  present  time  are,  1. 
The  Turkestan,  in  Soongaria,  bordering  on  the  Mongols,  about  SOOO 
families,  stationaiy.  2.  The  Turkman ;  remains  of  the  W.  Turke- 
stan, who  in  1468  conquered  Persia,  driven  Out  1508.  Nomadic, 
wander  o'/er  the  whole  of  W.  Asia  as  far  as  Syria  and  Natolia.  3. 
The  Usbecs,  tlie  ancient  Uzes,  nomadic  and  predatory,  some  of  them 
settled  in  towns,  on  the  Aral  and  the  rivers  Gihon  and  Sihon.  4. 
The  Bucharian,  S.  of  the  Usbecs,  extending  to  the  frontiers  of  Per- 
sia. Two  divisions.  The  Little  Bucharian,  E.  of  the  Belur  Tag 
in  Cashgar,  subject  to  China.  The  Great  Bucharian,  W.  of  the 
Belur  Tag;*  on  the  Gihon,  once  a  powerful  and  highly  civilized  peo- 
ple, now  in  a  declining  state,  seat  of  their  former  power  in  Samar- 
cand.  Langnage  the  most  cultivated  of  the  E.  Turks,  mixed  with 
Persian.  5.  The  Caramanian  in  S.  Natolia,  nomadic,  language  near- 
est the  Turkish.  6.  The  Osmanli  or  Turkish  proper;  originally 
from  Turkestan,  left  there  545,  invaded  Persia,  and  finally  under 
Osman  in  the  I4th  century,  passed  into  Asia  Minor  and  established  the 
Turkish  power,  completed  by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  the 
1 5th.  The  language  has  been  much  cultivated  at  the  Ottoman  court, 
and  has  become  the  general  language  of  the  Turkish  empire,  parti- 
cularly in  the  N.  provinces.  It  is  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  Arabic 
and  Persian.  It  is  now  a  copious  and  flexible  language,  with  nume- 
rous inflexions.  There  are  many  dialects,  the  purest  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  Turks  were  originally  a  race  of  nomadic  barbarians, 
and  are  now  less  mild  and  civilized  than  the  Tatars.  They  stiD  re- 
tain their  original  nomadic  institutions. 

II.  The  Tatar  Proper  or  N.  Tatars  ;  extending  N.  of  the  Eux- 
me  and  Caspian  from  the  Danube  to  E.  Siberia.  The  principal  in- 
habitants of  S.  Russia  and  W,  Siberia.    The  most  civilized  of  all 
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pomades,  coii<)iiered  ^sy  Oert^hifi  KhMi;  ftfltenrards  fenned  two 
powerful  kingdoms  ;  the  W.  or  that  of  Krpcbak  <oif  the  Volgas  this 
at  one  time  conquered  Russia;  and  the  E.  or  that  f^Turao  in  Libe- 
ria, conquered  by  the  Russians,  1550.  There  are  two  principcd  di 
yisions.  1.  The  Pure  Tatars.  The  principal  tribes  are,  a*  Tim 
Nollys  and  Krim  Ts^tars,  in  the  W.,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Kuban  • 
proper  name  Mankat.  The  Krim  T.  are  stationary  and  civilized, 
the  Nogays  nomadic,  b.  The  Kumans,  a  Tatar  stock,  originally 
from  the  Kuma  hi  £.  Russia.  They  became  a  powerful  people,  and 
spread  their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Danube  in  the  1  Itii  and  ISth 
centauries.  A  larg^  colony  settled  in  Hungary,  where  they  long  re* 
matned  distinct,  but  now  speak  the  Hungarian  langua|;e.  c.  The 
Kasan  Tatars,  ori^nally  nomades,  then  a  settled  and  civilized  peo- 
ple ;  the  most  cultivated  of  sm  the  Tatar  dialects,  d.  The  Orenbui^lt 
Tatar*,  «n  the  N.  of  tiic  Caspian,  nomadic,  very  different  from  tne 
former-  e.  The  Bashkirs,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Ural  mountains,  partly 
subject  to  Russia,  herdsmen  and  agriculturists  f.  Kirgises,  a  pre- 
datoiy  race,  in  Turkestan  and  the  wide  steppes  N.  of  the  Aral.  g. 
The  Turans  or  Siberian  Tatars  ;  formed  a  powerful  kingdom  on  the 
Ural  and  Tobol ;  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Mongols,  and  finally 
by  the  Russians  in  the  16th  centurv.  The  principal  tribes  are  tte 
Turalinzes,  the  Tobolsk  T.  the  Tafainzes,  the  Tomsk  T.,  the  Obki- 
zes,  and  the  Barabinzes,  all  on  the  waters  of  the  Oby,  and-  N.  of  the 
steppes.     They  are  generally  employed  in  agriculture  and  fishinff. 

2.  The  MoogoliaR  Tatars ;  formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  Mongols 
and  Turans,  after  the  conquest  of  the  latter  by  the  former.  The 
Mongol  gives  a  character  to  their  language.  They  inhabit  the  coun- 
try E.  and  S.  of  the  Turans,  and  are  less  cultivated.  The  principal 
tribes  are,  the  Krasnoyi  and  Kusnetzi  on  the  Oby  ;  the  Katchinzi, 
on  the  Jenesei ;  the  Chulymski,  on  the  Chulym,  between  the  upper 
Oby  and  the  Jenesei  ;  the  Teleuts,  in  Soongarta,  some  of  their  fami- 
lies have  spread  N.  to  the  Tom  and  the  Jenesei,  religion  Shaman- 
fern  ;  the  Jsikuts,  inE.  Siberia,  on  the  Lena,  have  the  Mongol  figure, 
and  their  language  the  most  corrupted  with  Mongol  and  Tungu- 
sian  words  ;  the  Chuwashes,  in  Kasan  on  the  Volga  and  Ufa,  agri- 
culturists and  christians,  their  original  language  almost  lost,  not  Ta- 
tar, now  use  a  Tatar  dialect  modified  by  their  own  peculiar  language. 

The  Turks  and  Tatars  belong  to  the  hroum  variety  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race. ,  Their  hair  and  beard  generally  black,  sometimes  dark 
red ;  their  complexion  pure  white,  when  not  exposed.    The  Eastern 
Tatars,  particularly  the  Jakuts,  very  dark ;  probably  modified  in  com 
plexion,  as  well  as  language,  by  mixture  with  the  Mongols. 

There  are  several  nations,  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
whose  alBnities  are  not  established.  They  have  been  called  Finns, 
but  they  have  few  relations  with  the  proper  Finns,  in  language  or 
customs.  They  are  now  insulated  by  the  Russians  and  Tatars,  and 
few  in  numbers.  Probably  the  remains  of  some  more  extensive 
family  or  families,  mixed  with  their  conquerors,  or  neighbours.  Such 
examples  are  not  uncommon.  I  have  ventured  to  call  them  Thc 
VoLOGDiAN  Group. 

I.  Permians  and  Sirjanians.  Two  dialects  of  the  same  langfuage ; 
few  Finnish  words.  Once  occupied  all  the  country  between  the 
White  Sea  and  the  Uralian  mountains ;  now  much  reduced.  In  the 
provinces  of  Archangel  and  Kasan ;  nearly  related  to  the  two.  follow 
»ng. 
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.  U     Ckensis8«s,  in  Kasan  and  Nizaey-Norgorod,  on  the  Volgft  i 
language  peculiar,  but  mixed  with  much  Tatar. 

III.  Mordwins,  in  Kasan,  Orenburgli,  and  Nizney,  on  the  Volga » 
two  tribes,  (Mokscha  and  Ersad,)  who  formerly  spoke  distinct  lan- 
guages, now  ble  nded  and  mixed  with  Tatar ;  not  long  since  were 
heskthens. 

IV.  Votiaks,  proper  name  Ud;  on  the  Viatka  and  Kama,  in  Ka- 
Ban  ;  S.  of  the  Permians ;  now  agricultural.  Language  intermedi- 
ate between  the  Cherousses  and  Permians,  nearer  the  latter. 

y.  Teptjerai ;  Tatar  for  a  people  who  pay  no  taxes ;  a  mixture 
of  Chernusses,  Chuwashes,  Votiaks,  and  Tatars,  who  liye  in  Oren- 
burgh,  partly  distinct,  parUy  blended ;  stationary  in  villages.  Their 
different  languages  are  fast  blending  into  one.  An  example  of  the 
mixture  of  languages. 

The  Chuwashes,  perhaps,  should  be  placed  here  in  this  group. 

VI.  Voguls,  in  Siberia,  on  the  Kama  and  Irtish,  N.  of  the  Ural, 
proper  name  Mansi.  A  peculiar,  but  yery  mixed  language ;  has  a 
near  affinity  to  that  of  the  Ostiaks  on  the  Conda. 

yil.  Ostiaks,  on  the  Conda  and  Oby,  in  the  goyemment  of  To- 
bolski ;  hunters  and  fishermen.  Language  nearest  the  Vogul,  with 
much  Samoiede ;  trace  their  origin  from  the  Permians.  The  word 
Ostiak,  in  Tatar,  signifies  a  stranger,  and  is  applied  to  tribes  of  differ 
ent  origin. 

There  is  another  collection  of  tribes  or  nations,  speaking  languages 
which  have  no  direct  affinity,  though  by  some  referred  to  one  com- 
mon origin,  with  different  customs,  and  invetcrately  hostile  to  each 
other,  still  barbarous  and  predatory,  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus. 
They  are  few  in  numbers,  insulated  and  surrounded  by  the  Tatars 
and  Geoiigians.  I  have  here  arranged  them  under  the  general 
term  of  The  Caucasian  Group.  They  are  all  without  a  written 
ong^age.  I.  The  Abkhas,  Abchassa,  herdsmen  and  robbers,  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  Caucasus,  on  the  Black  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains.  II.  The  Circassians,  Cherkassi,  proper  name,  Adigi, 
herdsmen  and  robbers ;  the  nation  is  all  noble  ;  the  common  peo- 
ple are  conquered  slaves,  who  speak  their  language  ;  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  Extend  from  the  N.  side  of  Caucasus  to  the  N.  of  the 
Kuban.  Two  principal  dialects.  The  Kabardinien  N.  of  the  Ku- 
ban. The  Temirgoi  S.,the  most  numerous  and  powerful.  III.  The 
Ossetes  ;  proper  name,  Ir.  A  beautiful  race,  but  wild  and  predato- 
rv ;  on  Uie  high  N.  mountains  of  Caucasus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Terek.  Language  peculiar ;  said  to  have  an  affinity  with  the  an- 
cient Mede.  IV.  The  Kisti,  or  Ingushi ;  inhabit  the  mountains 
around  the  sources  of  the  Terek ;  the  wildest  race  in  Caucasus ; 
thought  to  be  descended  from  the  Alans.  There  are  five  tribes  oi 
dialects.  The  Tushetan  live  in  Georgia.  V.  The  Lesgi,  inhabit 
the  E.  side  of  Caucasus,  as  far  as  the  low  country  in  Daghestan,  and 
the  Caspian  ;  not  one  people,  but  a  collection  of  several  distinct 
tribes  and  languages.  The  most  numerous  and  powerful  race  in 
Caucasus.  The  principal  divisions  are,  1.  The  A  wars,  in  the  N. 
W. ;  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Huns  ;  the  most  powei  ful  of  the 
Legi.  2.  The  Kasi-Kumuks,  S.  E.  of  the  former ;  Mahometans, 
more  civilized  than  the  former,  skilled  in  working  metals ;  language 
much  mixed  with  Arabic  and  Tatar.  3.  The  Akushas,  N.  of  the 
former,  extending  to  the  low  country ;  very  savage ;  live  in  a  range 
of  wild  mountains  ;  language  peculiar,  but  mixed  with  the  former 
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4.  The  KqraliaiMs  in  the  high  mountains  S.  W.  of  the  Airan ;  littlft 
known. 

Besides  these  nations,  there  are  many  Tatar  tribes  in  Caucasus, 
particuiarlv  in  the  high  mountains  around  the  Terek.  The  lovr 
country,  aJ^onff  the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  Caucasus,  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  Tatars.  The  Tatt  is  a  mixture  of  Tatar  and  Persian,  spoken  by 
a  people,  who  liv^e  in  Tillages  in  Shirvan,  particularly  around  Baku. 

9th  Familt.  Th£  Georgian  or  Grvsien  ;  proper  name,  Iwer. 
Occupy  all  the  country  8.  of  Caucasus,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Shir- 
ran  and  the  Caspian.  Christianized  in  the  fourth  century.  They 
bare  an  ancient  Church  language,  which  has  been  considerably  c\if* 
tirated ;  now  not  in  common  use.  Were  once  a  cultivated  people* 
but  have  been  repeatedly  conquered  by  the  Persians  and  Turks,  and 
lately  by  the  Russians.  Still  a  stationary  people,  but  less  cultivated 
than  formerljr.  Language  very  harsh  and  guttural.  Several  dia- 
lects ;  the  principal,  the  Kartuel  in  the  centre,  the  purest,  derived 
from  the  old  Church  language ;  the  Imerettian,  and  the  Mingrelian, 
in  the  W.,  on  the  Black  Sea,  more  corrupt,  mixed  with  Greek;  the 
Saanitish  and  Tushetan,  in  the  high  mountains  of  Caucasus,  mixed 
.  with  Circassian  and  Kistian. 

10th  Family.  The  Armenian  ;  proper  name,  Haikia.  A  very 
peculiar  lan^uas>e ;  has  no  direct  affinitv  with  any  living  language. 
Some  affinities  have  been  traced  with  the  ancient  Thracian,  Zend, 
and  Pehlvi.  Very  harsh  and  guttural ;  abounds  in  inflexions,  in  that 
respect  resembling  the  Greek,  The  Armenians  were  early  chris- 
tianized ;  the  Bible  was  translated  in  405,  when  their  own  history 
commences ;  they  have  always  been  tributary.  They  are  now  one 
of  the  most  commercial  people  in  Asia,  and  have  spread  thems^ves, 
for  this  i^urpose,  as  widely  as  the  Jews.  Wherever  thev  g;o,  they 
carry  their  peculiar  language,  religion,  and  customs.  Their  Bible 
has  seared  as  a  model  for  their  written  lang^uage,  which  is  widely  dis- 
tinct from  the  vernacular  language  now  spoken  by  the  people  in 
Turkish  and  Persian  Armenia.  There  are  several  dialects ;  the 
purest,  the  Sjuljan,  on  the  Aras. 

11th  Family.  The  Persian.  These  languages  are  of  two 
classes,  the  Ancient  and  the  Modem.  I.  The  Ancient ;  now  ex- 
tinct. There  were  two  principal  languages,  the  Zend  and  the 
Pehlvi.  1.  The  Zend  or  ancient  Median ;  originally  spoken  in  the 
N.  W.  provinces  of  Persia,  S.  and  S.  W.  of  the  Caspian ;  entirely 
extinct,  only  a  few  traces  in  the  Armenian ;  not  the  parent  of  the 
modern  Persian ;  very  harsh,  abounding  in  consonants ;  the  only 
monument)  the  Zendavesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Guebres,  or  wor- 
shippers of  fire ;  extinct  as  a  spoken  language  before  Christ ;  still 
retained  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsi,  though  understood  by  very 
few.  The  Pa-Zend,  a  dialect  mixed  with  the  Pehlvi,.  2.  The 
Pehlvi  or  Parthian ;  originally  the  lang^a^e  of  Lower  Media  and 
Parthia,  or  modern  Ghilan  and  Cohestan,  in  the  N.  of  Persia.  Tlie 
language  of  the  Parthian  court,  till  its  downfall,  A.  D.  300  The 
oldest  monument,  a  translation  of  the  Zendavesta,  B.  C.  Has  many 
affinities  with  the  Zend,  though  very  considerably  different ;  has  a 
greater  mixture  of  Semitic  words.  3.  The  Parsi;  became  the  court 
ko^uage  of  Persia,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian  government, 
A.  D.  300.  It  was  originally  the  language  of  Farsistan  :  first  civil- 
ized by  Cyrus ;  cultivated  there  as  a  provincial  language,  till  the 
Sassanidse  made  it  their  court  language,  A.  D.  300.  It  continued 
suclu  till  the  Mahometan  invasion,  A.  D.  650.  It  is  now  extinct  asm 
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▼enmealar  lan^age;  Dot  used  as  snch  by  tlie  Panees,  or  £re  wor . 
^•'ippers.  The  purest  specimen  is  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Ferdusi,  of 
the  10th  century.  A  much  softer  language,  than  the  two  former ; 
the  parent  of  the  modern  Persian ;  has  many  affinities  with- the  Saa  - 
■Grit,  Greek,  and  Gothic. 

The  ancient  Persians  were  fire  worshippers,  or  followers  of  Zo- 
roaster. At  the  Mahometan  invasion,  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation embraced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  They  are  now 
Mahometans  of  the  Shiite  sect.  (The  Turks  are  at  the  head,  of  the 
Sunnite  sect,  the  other  great  division  of  Mahometanism.)  A  consi- 
devable  part  of  the  Persian  people  adhered  to  their  old  religion,  whi^ 
they  still  retain^  together  with  their  sacred  books  and  peculiar  cus- 
toms. They  are  called  Parsees  or  Guebres..  They  are  widely  scat- 
tered in  the  S.  of  Asia ;  live  by  themselves,  and  are  v^  ibdiistri- 
oos,  frugfal  people,  generally  engaged  in  commerce.  They  are 
Ibund  in  some  districts  in  Persia,  particularly  at  Baku  on  tbe'Gas- 
piian,  where  they  maintain  a  perpetual  fire,  by  means  of  an  inflam- 
mable gas  whicn  issues  from  tne  soil;  also  in  the  province  of  Yezd, 
A  colony  settled  early  in  Ghizerat,  and  they  are  now  numerous  in 
Bombaj,  and  the  other  cities  of  India,-  where  they  are  among  the 
wealthiest  merchants  of  the  country.  They  have  not  retained  their 
original  language^  except  in  their  ancient  books  of  religion. 
■  II.  The  Modem.  Only  one  cultivated  language,  the  Persian. 
The  Parsi  became  a  provincial  language,  at  the  Mahommedan  inva- 
non  of  Persia.  -  The  Arabic  then  became  the  language  of  the  court 
and  of  religion.  The  old  language  was  restored  by  the  Dileniee, 
977,  and-  was  then  carried  to  great  perfection,  particularly  by  the 
Persian  Poets.  It  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  musical,  and 
most  cultitrated  of  all  the  languages  of  Asia.  It  is  at  present^  the 
prevailing  lan^age  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  language  of  ge- 
neral communication  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  East,  from  Ben- 
gal to  the  Levant,  answering  to  the  French  in  Europe.  It  ha^  bor- 
towed  much,  in  its  present  state,  from  the  Arabic  and  Turkish.  Its 
most  flourishing  period,  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  century.  Since 
impaired  by  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  and  the  civil  wars,  which 
have  desolated  and  divided  the  Empire.  Its  most  eminent  writers 
were  Ferdusi,  who  rather  belonged  to  the  Parsi,  Haflz,  Sadi,  and 
Jami«  This  language  is  very  simple  in  its  structure.  It  has  a  near 
affinity  to  the  German,  not  only  in  its  roots,  but  in  its  fornis  and  in- 
flexions ;  it  also  resembles  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  in  its  radicals. 

There  are  inany  vernacular  Dialects  in  Persia,  some  of  which  are 
said  to  approach  ^he  Parsi,  and  others  the  Pehlvi.  The  principal  are 
the  Taberistan,  {[poetical  remains  as  old  as  the  13tb  century,]  Ganr 
and  Khorasan,  similar,  in  the  N.  £  ;  Khusistan.,  Farsi,  Mekran,  and 
Kerman. 

The  Gurdish,  the  language  of  a  powerful  people  on  the  confines  of 
Persia  and  Turkey ;  centre,  Curdistan ;  have  spread  into  Fars,  and 
as  far  W.  as  Natolia;  from  the  11  th  to  the  13th  century  overrun 
Persia  and  Turkey  to  the  Mediterranean ;  the  famous  Saladin  was  a 
Curd.  Language  derived  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Persian,  but 
ruder  and  simfdet  in  its  forms ;  more  blended  with  Semitic.  Still  a 
nomadic  race ;  divided  into  tribes,  each  of  which  has  its  dialect ;  the 
purest  that  of  Amadia,  the  seat  of  its  most  powerful  chieftain. 

l^h  Family.  Patan  or  Afghan;  proper  name,  Pushto;  the 
ladguage  of  a  powerful  nomadic  people,  in  the  mountains  between 
Peiaia  and  ladiar  It  is  said  to  be  one  half  peculiar,  the  rest  bcnrnyfred 
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irom  Persian  and  Sanscrit.  Said  to  have  come  JTrom  high  middle 
Asia,  in  the  sixth  century.  They  have  long  been  a  powerful  people^, 
m  the  loth  century,  became  Mahommedans  ;  in  the  13th  conquered 
flindostan,  and  founded  the  Gaur  dynasty,  conquered  by  the  Moguls 
in  the  1 6th;  about  1750,  formed  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Kandahar 
or  Caubul,  including  the  E.  half  of  rersia,  the  N.  W,  provinces  of 
Hiudostan,  and  the  S.  part  of  Independent  Tartary. 

The  Belooches,  a  half  civilized  race,  who  have  formed  an  mde* 
pendent  state  in  Mekran,  including  the  S.  E.  part  of  Persia^^'as  fiair 
as  the  Indus,  are  a  branch  of  the  Patau  Family. 

13th  Family.  The  Hindoo.  One  of  the  earliest  civilized  people; 
have  remained  the  longest  unaltered ;  ti*ace  their  history  back  to  a 
high  antiquity ;  first  distinct  chronology  begiiis  at  the  death  of  Vikra- 
manditya,  A.  €'•  56.  The  peeple  were  the  same  at  the  invasion  of 
Alexander,  as  at  the  present  time.  Proofs  of  very  early  civilization  — 
the  permanency  of  their  casts,  religion,  and  customs,  altogether  pe- 
culiar, and  resembling  no  others  now  existing — remains  of  their  early 
science,  algebra,  astronomy,  and  logic  ;  of  their  early  metaphysics^ 
metempsychosis,  &c. ;  these  anterior  to  the  civilization  of  ancient 
Greece-T-remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  at  Elephanta,  Mahabali- 
pura,  and  Ellora.  Earliest  religion  that  of  Prahma ;  reformed  by 
buddhu  683  A.  C.  After  long  contentions  the  Brahmans  prevailed, 
and  drove  the  Buddhists  into  Ceylon  and  farther  India,  in .  the  first 
century.  Formed  a  powerful  native  empire  on  the  Ganges;  Bqnares 
the  ancient  centre  of  civilization  and  power.  This  native  empire 
overthrown  by  the  Patans  in  the  13th  century,  and  the  Patau  dynasty 
by  the  Moffufs  in  the  16thl  The  Mogul  dynasty  retained  andmlnai 
authority  till  1790  ;  but  after  its  overthrow  by  Nadir  Shah.  173^,  it 
had  lost  its  real  power.  The  Mahrattas  a  native  race,  then  gained 
the  ascendancv ;  but  were  defeated,  first  by  the  Patans,  and  then  by 
the  British,  who  are  now  the  ruling  power  in  Hindostan. 

The  Languages  of  Hindostan  are  of  two  classes ;  the  ancient 
now  extinct  as  spoken  langiia|[es,  but  still  the  languages  of  the  sab- 
ered books,  and  of  their>early  literature;  and  the  modem  vemaculat 
dialects. 

1.  The  Ancient.  I.Sanscrit.  The  ancient  language  of  religion, 
law,  and  literature  ;  preserved  in  the  Vedas  and  Snastras,  the  insti- 
tutes of  Menu,  {a  code  of  ancient  law,)  the  Mahabharata,  (an  epic 
poem,)  the  Sacontala,  (a  drama,)  &c.  Proper  name,  Sam-^krUOy 
adorned  writing.  Now  cultivated  by  the  learned,  as  a  dead  language^ 
not  spoken  in  purity,  but  the  parent  of  the  modem  Hindoo  languages^ 
A  highly  cultivated  language,  abounds  in  infiexions,  polysyllabic. 
Has  many  affinities  with  the  W.  Caucasian  languages,  particularly 
the  Greek  ana  Latin*  The  Hindoos  are  probably^  from  this  affinity 
of  language,  and  from  their  physical  conformation,  oval  face,  ana 
long  flowing  hair,  a  Caucasian  family,  although,  from  their  exposure 
to  a  very  warm  clima^,  generally  of  a  dark  olive  complexion.  The 
N.  Hindoos,  and  those  not  exposed,  resemble  the  Persians  in  com- 
plexion. 

2.  Pracrit;  an  extinct  language,  found  in  the  ancient  books;  tho, 
dialect  of  the  lower  classes  ;  used  in  their  early  dramas  by  women 
and  good  genii ;  closely  related  to  the  Sanscrit. 

3.  Apobhransa  or  Magadha ;  a  dialect  ungrammatized ;  used  19 
the  early  dramas  by  lovers.  4.  Bali ;  the  language  of  religion  and 
literature  of  the  Buddhists,  in  Ceylon  and  Farther  India ;  retamed^^- 
m  6ie  sacred  books  of  Buddhu ;  a  dialect  of  it,  the  Pali  Bingfaala, 
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the  court  dialect  of  Eandy  in  Ceylon ;  used  as  a  sacred  and  elegfsint 
language,  in  the  courts  of  Burmah  and  Siam,  though  it  has  no  affinity 
to  Uieir  native  languages ;  has  a  close  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit. 

II.  The  Modern  Languages,  now  spoken  in  Hindostan.  These 
are  not  derived  directly  from  the  Sanscrit,  (the  ancient  cultivated 
language  of  general  communication,)  but  from  the  Pracrit,  the  Ma- 
gaxma,  and  other  provincial  dialects. 

There  are  two  great  divisions.  1.  The  General  languages  of  Hin- 
dostan. a.  The  Mongolian  Hindostanee,  or  Moors ;  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  the  native  Hindoo  with  the  languages  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan  and  Mogul  conquerors,  particularly  with  Arabic  and  Persian 
The  Persian  was  at  first  the  language  of  the  Mogul  court,  but  uniting 
trith  the  native  dialects  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  the  Arabic  of  the  re- 
ligious books,  it  formed  the  present  lan^age,  which  became  the  pre- 
vailing dialect  of  the  Mahommedans  in  India.  It  is  now  split  into 
several  dialects,  b.  Pure  or  High  Hindostanee.  Hindee  or  Deva 
Nagara.  Agra  was  the  original  seat  of  Hindoo  power,  and  of  a  polite 
language,  called  Wradscha,  now  extinct.  Then  Benares  became 
the  seat  of  power  and  refinement,  and  after  the  Mahommedan  con- 
quest, the  centre  of  the  Brahmins,  and  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient 
Hindoo  learning.  They  formed  there  a  cultivated  and  pob'shed 
langua^,  which  has  become  the  prevailing;'  dialect  of  the  native 
population,  particularly  on  the  Gtinges.  It  has  the  nearest  affinity 
to  the  Sanscrit  of  any  modern  dialect. 

2.  The  Provincial  Dialects  of  Hindostan.  These  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  have  all  an  affinity  to  the  ancient  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit. 
They  are  spoken  by  a  population  of  about  100  millions.  The  Hin- 
doos have  been  overrun  and  conquered,  for  several  hundred  years, 
and  vet  have  retained  their  languages  and  customs  very  distinct. 
The  N.  Hindoos,  and  those  of  the  central  mountains,  are  a  larger 
and  fairer  race,  than  those  of  the  low  plains  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  S. 
India ;  but  all  have  a  common  physiognomy,  a  long  slender  oval  face, 
resembling  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Hindoos  extend 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  Cape  Comorin  and  Ceylon,  and  from 
the  Indus  to  the  mountains  E.  of  Bengal.  On  the  N.  £.  and  £. 
frontier,  they  are  mingled  with  tribes  of  Mons'olian  or  Tibetan  origin, 
as  in  Nepaul,  Assam,  &c.,  and  on  the  N.  W.  with  the  Patans.  The 
Arabs  have  long  frequented  the  W.  coasts,  where  there  are  also  an- 
cient colonies  of  Jews  and  Syrian  Christians.  The  Mahommedans, 
who  are  scattered  over  Hindostan,  are  descended  from  the  followers 
of  the  Patau  and  Mongol  invaders,  more  or  less  intermingled  with 
the  natives.  Many  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Armenian  adventurers  are 
found  scattered  over  Hindostan,  and  the  British  have  recently  given 
a  new  modification  to  government  and  society. 

Much  has  been  lately  done,  to  illustrate  the  dialects  in  Hindostan, 
by  the  British  residents  in  that  country,  particularly  by  the  Mission- 
aries at  Serampore.  They^  have  translated  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
Bible  into  the  following,  viz.  Cashmeer,  Punjabee,  Sikh,  Mooltanee, 
Wutch  and  Sindh,  in  the  countries  along  the  Indus ;  Bhikaneer,  in 
the  desert  E.  of  that  river ;  Oodypoor,  Jypoor,  and  Marwa,  in  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  countries  W.  and  S.  W.  of  the  Ganges,  now 
occupied  by  the  Rajpoots  and  Mahrattas ;  Brij'Bhassaand  Matshura, 
in  the  Dooab,  and  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna; 
Hinduwee,  tne  dialect  of  Benares  and  the  upper  Ganges  gene* 
rally ;  Bengale  or  Gaur,  the  prevailing  dialect  of  the  lower 
Ganges ;  Mait'hila,  in  Tirhut,  between  Bengal  and  Oude ;  Uriya, 
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on  die  W.  frontier  of  Bengal ;  Nepala,  (there  ^ire  several  dialects  ip 
Nepaul;  the  principal  are  the  Purbuttee,  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  the 
Newar,  probably  of  Tibetan  origin,  with  a  large  mixture  of  San- 
scrit;) Assamese,  along  the  Burrampooter,  N.  E.  of  Bengal,  (Hin- 
doo;) Orissa,  in  the  province  of  that  name;  Gundwana,  in  the 
mountainous  country  W.  of  Orissa ;  Telinga  or  Teloogoo,  from  Orissa 
to  Madras,  and  in  Golconda ;  Mabratta  or  Maharashtra,  in  central 
Hindostan,  the  language  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  Hindoos ;  Gujurattee,  in  Guzerat ;  Kuokuna,  on  the  coast, 
from  Surat  to  Goa ;  Kurnata,  on  the  coast,  S.  of  the  former,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  Gauts ;  the  old  language,  or  that  of  the  Canara 
Brahmms,  is  nearly  pure  Sanscrit ;  Malayalim  or  Malabar,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  Hindostan,  and  along  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  Tamul,  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the  S.  of  India  generally,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Ceylon ;    Cingalese  or  Sinhala,  in   the  low  country  of  Ceylon, 

freatly  corrupted  with  Tamul,  Portuguese,  and  Malay ;  Kandi  or 
inhafa  Pali,  m  the  central  mountains  of  Ceylon ;  Maldivian,  in  the 
Maldive  islands,  originally  settled  from  Ceylon 

The  Gypsies,  Zigeuner  fGerman,)  Zigduns;  proper  name  Boma, 
men.  A  wandering,  swartny  race,  with  striking  Hindoo  features ; 
entered  Europe,  from  the  S.  E.  in  the  15th  century ;  soon  spread 
over  the  whole,  as  far  as  Spain  and  Great  Britain ;  have  always  re- 
tained their  peculiar  physiognomy  and  customs,  and  their  language ; 
still  an  idle  wandering  race ;  live  by  plundering,  tinkering,  fortune- 
telling,  music,  &c. ;  have  resisted  all  attempts  at  civilization ;  most 
numerous  in  Spain  and  the  E.  territories  of  Austria.  Their  lan- 
guage Jfi  much  mixed  with  those  of  the  countries  they  have  settled 
m,  particularly  the  Slavonian ;  but  still  retains  its  origmal  character. 
Said  to  resemble  the  dialects  of  some  of  the  low  casts  of  Hindoos, 
and  to  have  many  a^nities  with  that  of  the  Mooltan  Banians  in  As- 
trachan.  There  are  many  wandering  tribes  in  Hindostan,  resem- 
bling the  Gypsies ;  such  as  the  Zingan,  a  race  of  pirates,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus ;  the  Pariars,  called  Chandala  and  Hatri,  by  the  Hin- 
doos, a  race  of  outcasts,  who  eat  flesh,  and  like  the  Gypsies  feed  on 
carrion ;  the  Bezigurs  or  Nats,  a  wandering  race,  live  by  music  and 
dancing,  divided  into  seven  casts,  (the  Moravian  Gypsies  have  four 
casts,  the  lowest  outcasts  from  the  others ;)  the  Pindarees,  a  race  of 
mounted  robbers  in  the  mountains  of  Central  India,  &c.  There  are 
many  other  wandering  tribes  in  India,  who  eat  flesh,  and  neglect  the 
particular  observances  of  their  religion.  The  Gypsies  are  thought 
to  be  one  of  these  races,  who  inhabited  W.  India,  and  were  driven 
out  by  the  Moguls  in  the  15th  century;  said  to  have  amounted  to 
half  a  milKon.  They  spread  over  the  W.  of  Asia  and  N.  Africa, 
and  entering  Europe  by  Turkey,  soon  extended  themselves  to  the 
Atlantic. 

14th  Family.  The  Semitic  ;  extending  from  the  Indian  ocean 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  from  Persia  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  has  been 
known  for  nearly  4000  years ;  one  of  the  earliest  civilized  people, 
yet  not  as  early  as  the  Egyptians  and  Hindoos ;  possesses  the  oldest 
written  monuments,  in  the  earliest  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  has 
embraced  every  variety  of  people,  from  the  highly  civilized  Baby- 
lonian^ and  Phoenicians,  to  the  wild  wandering  Arabs ;  now  extend-^ 
ed,  by  the  Arabs,  over  the  greater  part  of  N.  Africa,  and  as  a  srene- 
ral  language  of  religion  and  communication,  through  all  the  Maho- 
metan countries.  These  languages  have  a  close  aflBnity  to  each 
other,  and  have  varied  little  in  structure,  for  3000  years.    They 
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are  three  great  divisions,  the  N.,  M.,  and  S. 

y  The  Aramean,  or  N. ;  bounded  N.  by  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia, 
S.  by  Arabia  and  Palestine.  Two  principal  divisions,  the  £1  and 
W. ;  originally  separated  by  the  Upper  Euphrates. 

1.  E.  or  Chaldee;  originally  four  distinct  diadecls;  the  S.  Chal- 
deans, the  earliest  civilized,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris, and  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  £u*e  worshippers ;  the  N. 
Chaldeans,  from  tne  mountains  N .  of  Mesopotamia,  rude  and  idola- 
trous, invaded  the  former  in  the  plains,  and  founded  the  Babylonian 
monarchy ;  the  Assyrians  on  the  Tigris,  ex.tending  eastward  to  Per- 
sia, founded  Nineveh,  conquered  the  S.  Chaldeans,  and  were  finally 
conquered  by  the  N«  Chaldeans  or  Bab^rlonians.  These  three  dia- 
lects wore  then  blended,  and  gave  origin  to  a  common  language. 
Under  the  Seleucidse,  the  Syrians  overran  their  country,  and  corrupt- 
ed their  language^  They  early  embraced  Christianity.  The  lanrua^ 
is  now  confined  to  a  few  Christians,  in  the  villages  around  Diarbeker 
and  Mosul.  The  ancient  Elamites,  in  the  plains  between  the  Per- 
sian gulf  and  the  mountains  of  Farsistan,  were  Chaldeans. 

2.  W,  or  Syriac ;  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Tigris ;  early  christianized ;  cultivated  at  Edessa, 
in  the  fourth  century ;  the  old  Syriac  of  that  period  now  used  in  the 
religious  books  of  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  Christians,  and  by  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas  in  Malabar;  spoken  now  in  insulated  dis- 
tricts of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  also  in  Curdistan ;  the  purest  around 
Edessa  in  Mesopotamia* 

II.  The  Canaanitish  or  Middle.  Originally  small  tribes  and  noma- 
dic. Those  on  the  sea  coast  became  highly  commercial  and  civilized. 
The  Jewish  state  was  then  founded  and  became  predominant,  tilt  its 
overthrow  by  the  Babylonians.  Possesses  the  earliest  known  writ- 
ings, the  Pentateuch,  and  the  book  of  Job ;  the  latter  Idumean,  with 
many  Arabic  isms.  The  Rabbinical  Hebrew  the  only  dialect  that 
can  be  now  called  vernacular ;  all  the  others  extinct. 

1.  The  Philistines;  supposed  to  have  been  Egyptians  from  the 
Nile,  but  finally  spoke  a  dialect  of  Hebrew ;  settled  in  the  S.  W, 
of  Palestine ;  commercial  and  powerful,  till  the  time  of  David. 

2.  The  Phoenician ;  the  greatest  commercial  people  of  early  anti- 
quity; said  to  have  come  from  the  Persian  gulf;  spread  themselves 
over  the  Mediterranean,  and  settled  and  founded  states  m  Cyprus, 
Malta,  and  N.  Africa.  Language,  a  dialect  of  Hebrew ;  remains  in 
coins  and  inscriptions. 

3.  The  Punic  or  Carthagenian :  a  Phoenician  colony,  1234  A.  C; 
became  a  very  powerful  people,  till  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Lan- 
guage extinct ;  only  remains  a  few  lines  in  Plautus ;  related  to  the 
Hebrew. 

4.  The  Hebrew.  Said  to  have  been  originally  from  Mesojiota- 
mia;  nomadic  till  the  time  of  Moses.  Langnapi'e  at  its  height, 
under  David  and  Solomon ;  greatly  corrupted  with  Chaldean,  by 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Several  progressive  divisions,  viz.  a 
Old  Hebrew,  found  only  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  b. 
Old^  Chaldee,  formed  by  a  mixture  of  Old  Hebrew  with  Chaldee, 
during  the  captivity,  and  afterwards  with  the  Chaldee  colonies  found 
by  them  on  their  return  to  Palestine ;  the  Chaldee  of  the  later 
prophets  and  the  older  Targums,  retained  longest  in  the  Jewish 
schools  of  Babylon ;  c.  Syro  Chaldee ;  the  preceding  modified  by 
Syriac,  under  the  government  of  the  Seleucidze ;  the  language  ct 
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Judea,  HI  the  time  of  Chnst;  found  in  the  Jei^isaleiu  Talnmd  snci 

later  Targums,  and  iu  an  early  translation  of  tho  New  Testament ; 
.ike  lajiguage  of  the  Jews,  during*  their  flourishing  btate  in  Babylon, 
ikfter  their  last  dispersion ;  driven  out  by  the  Caliphs  1038,  afterwards 
settled  under  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  founded  the  schools  of  Cor 
libra,  where  th6ir  language  took  its  present  form ;  d.  The  Rabbini 
■cal  Hebrew,  a  mixture  of  the  Talmudic  Chaldee  and  the  ancient 
Hebrew^  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  1327,  little  used  now 
except  by  the  Rabbins;  e.  Samaritan,  from  the  old  dialect  of  the  ten 
tribes  mixed  with  Syriac ;  settled  in  Samaria^  where  they  built  a 
temple,  and  continued  till  A.  D.  1070,  when  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Arabs  ;  a  few  remain  at  Naplusa,  called  Semri ;  remains  of  the 
:ianguage,  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch;  f«  Ga^lilean,  said  to  have 
been  originally  Phoenician  ;  earned  on  a  iSourishing  commerce  in 
Josephus'  time ;  language  very  corrupt,  with  much  Syriac,  very 
^  broad  and  guttural ;  the  language  of  Christ  and  the  Apostle ;  the 
German  and  Polish  Jews  said  to  have  been  from  Galilee,  still  retain 
their  broad  pronunciation ;  the  Spanish  Jews  from  Jerusalem;  only 
remains,  a  few  fragments  in  the  Talmud. 

The  Jews  still  continue  a  distinct  people,  retaining  their  national 
physiognomy,  customs,  and  religion.  They  are  scattered  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  are  principally  engaged  in 
commerce.  They  were  originally  a  race  oi  shepherds ;  civilized  and 
rendered  stationary  by  Moses;  became  a  powerful  people  under  tho 
•liouse  of  David ;  were  dispersed  by  the  Babylonians;  were  again 
restored,  and  became  a  prosperous,  though  tributary  people ;  were 
finally  dispersed  by  the  Romans,  and  scattered  among  the  nations. 
They  long  found  an  asylum  in  Babylon,  where  they  became  learned 
and  wealthy ;  were  driven  out  b^  the  Caliphs^  and  settled  under  tlie 
Moors,  in  Spain,  where  they  flourished  till  the  downfall  of  the  Moorish 
power.  They  were  then  severely  persecuted  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
fled  into  the  Mahommedan  countries,  and  the  N.  of  Europe,  parti- 
cularly Holland  ;  the  Polish  and  German  Jews  were  an  earlier  colo- 
ny. They  are  now  numerous  in  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Germany, 
where  they. still  preserve  among  themselves  a  kind  of  municipal 
government.  They  generally  speak  the  language  of  the  country, 
where  they  live,  and  make  but  httle  use  of  the  Hebrew,  except  ui 
their  religious  services. 

ni.  The  Arabic  or  S.  The  Arabs  have  remained  longer  uncon- 
quered  than  any  other  people.  They  have  occupied  their  native 
deserts,  from  the  earliest  antiquit)'-.  There  are  two  classes.  1.  The 
Stationary y  in  the  towns  and  the  more  fertile  districts  of  S.  Arabia, 
called  Moors ;  this  term  has  been  also  applied  to  the  Arabs  of  Spain 
and  Hindostan.  2.  The  Nomadic,  or  Beduins,  in  the  central  deserts , 
now  extended  over  all  the  deserts  of  N.  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Negroes. 

The  establishment  of  the  Mahometan  religion  gave  a  wide  spread 
tu  the  Arabic.  It  is  now  the  language  of  religion,  and  of  general 
commimication,  throughout  all  the  Mahometan  countries,  including 
Turkey,  Persia,  S.  E.  Russia  among  the  Tatars,  Mahometan  Tar- 
tary,  India,  and  the  Malays,  and  other  Mahometan  people  of  the  E. 
isiands,  Arabia,  N.  Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Niger,  and 
even  among  some  of  the  Negro  nations,  and  E.  Africa,  as  far  as 
Madagascar  and  the  Caffres.  It  was  the  established  language  of 
Spain. under  the  Moors,  and  was  spread  over  many  i&kiD&  m  the 
Mediterranean.     It  is  now  driven  out  of  Spain  and  the  islands 
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though  it  tstill  modifies  their  present  dialects,  and  is  found  only  in 
Malta,  where  it  forms  the  dialect  of  the  people. 

There  are  two  principal  divisions,  1.  The  Arabic,  a.  Old  Arabic. 
Before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  two  principal  dialects.  The  Hamyaric, 
in  Yemen,  most  cultivated ;  many  remains  of  their  ancient  poets 
still  extant.  The  Koreish,  around  Mecca;  the  language  of  the 
Koran,  and  hence  the  source  of  the  learned  Arabic ;  first  gramma- 
tized  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira,  after  the  Greek  model ; 
cultivated  under  the  Calipns ;  still  the  language  of  religion  and  th€ 
schocds ;  now  extinct  as  a  8}X)ken  language,  b.  New  Arabic  ;  the 
modern  learned  Arabic,  derived  from  the  former,  not  much  studied 
in  the  schools,  the  present  language  of  books  and  polite  conversation. 
There  are  many  dialects  now  spoken ;  the  purest  in  Yemen,  next  at 
Bagdad  and  Cairo;  most  corrupt  in  Syria,  purer  at  Damascus ;  that 
of  Mecca  greatly  mixed,  from  the  multitude  of  pilgrims  of  all  na- 
tions ;  the  dialects  of  the  Beduins,  very  numerous;  the  new  learned 
Arabic  nearer  the  language  of  the  Koran,  than  any  spoken  dialect. 
«.  Moorish;  the  dialect  of  the  Moors,'on  the  coast  of  Barbary;  has 
some  grammatical  peculiarities ;  more  like  the  cultivated,  than  the 
vulgar  Arabic,  d.  Maltese  ;  the  dialect  of  the  lower  classes,  (the 
upper  classes  speak  Italian;)  very  corrupt^  but  not  unintelligible  tc 
an  Arab.  e.  Mapulian ;  a  general  Hindoo  term  for  the  Arabs  in 
Hindostan,  (maha  pulla,  great  robbers.)  The  Arabs  have  frequented 
the  coasts  of  Malabar  from  a  very  early  period ;  in  850  settled 'in 
8urat;  in  1469  settled  in  Goa,  and  founded  a  kingdom  there;  in 
1776,  Hvder  Ali  had  10,000  Arab  soldiers;  at  present  100,000  Arab* 
m  Malaoar;  language  very  corrupt. 

2.  The  Ethiopic  or  Geez;  proper  name,  Ajazjan.  OriginallT 
Cushite  Arabs;  settled  in  Abyssinia,  long  before  Christ,  and  formed 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  Geez,  in  Ti^re,  extending  from  the  Red 
Sea^  to  the  Tacazze;  Axum  the  capital,  now  in  ruins ;  became 
Christians,  and  translated  the  Bible,  in  the  fourth  century;  ha^e 
many  other  religious  books ;  belong  to  tlie  Jacobite  sect.  In  the 
14th  century  the  scat  of  power  was  transferred  from  Geez  to  Ambara. 
The  Geez  language  then  ceased  to  be  the  court  language,  and  be- 
came the  church  language  of  Abyssinia.  A  very  corrupt  dialect  oi 
Geez  now  spoken  in  Tigre.  The  Amharic,  the  present  court  language, 
not  Ethiopic.  The  Ethiopic  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  the  harshest  d 
all  the  Semitic  languages. 

I5th  Family.  The  Coptic  ;  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  • 
not  more  than  one  hundredth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  now 
Copts ;  the  rest  principally  Arabs.  The  Coptic  has  many  affinities 
with  the  Semitic  dialects,  and  some  with  the  Berber.  The  Copts  live 
principally  in  Upper  Egypt;  they  are  Christians;  have  monasteries, 
and  many  religious  books  in  their  language,  in  which  they  use  an 
alphabet  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Greek.  Two  principal  dialects; 
the  Memphitish,  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  dialect  of  their  religion ;  the 
Sahidish,  from  Cairo  to  Assuan. 

The  Copts  are  a  dark  coloured,  slender  race,  with  black  hair, 
curled,  not  frizzled  ;  a  long  oval  face,  with  features  like  those  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  paintings  and  mummies.  They  are  not  Negro,  bu* 
have  much  resemblance  to  the  Hindoos.  The  religion,  manners,  and 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  resembled  that  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  they  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  a  common  origin.  There 
are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  unless  in  the  Coptic. 
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16&  Fami^t.  The  Nubian  ;  iacludiiig>  the  nfttioiis  of!Ntf%>m 
and  Abyssinia  (Hdbesky  Arabic,]  not  Neg^roes,  nor  of  Ibe'  Semitic 
Family.  Their  languages  are  said  to  be  derived  frobi  one  cofmnfiOQ 
stock,  the  Barahrtu  They  are  mixed  with  Arabic  and  Coptic',  afid 
sure  said  to  have  affinities  with  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Berber. 

1.  The  Amharic  ;  the  present  ruling  Jangaage  of  Abyssinia;  liot 
^rived  from  the  Greez,  but  mixed  with  it;  spoken  svt  theooutt'of' 
Gondar.  2.  Hauasa,  in  Tigre,  Massaah,  and  Svaken*  3^<Tbe 
Agows ;  those  of  Tschera,  around  the  sources  of  the  TacasEze;^  thote 
of  Damot,  around  the  source  of  the  Nile.  4.  The  Gafat,  a  wttnd«ir- 
ing  people  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Nile  near  Damot  5w  The  Falash- 
ka;  scattered  through  Abyssinia,  particularly  on  the  Lake  Dem- 
bea;  once  formed  a  separate  kingdom.  6.  TheBarabras;  along 
thie  Nile,  fh>m  its  great  bend  to  its  union  with  the  Tacazze.  ■  7«  Tiie 
Dangalasj  at  the  gi^at  bend  of  the  Nile.  The  langus^es  of  tbe 
two  latter  have  ma^ny  affinities. 

'  17th' Family.  The  Berbebs.  Probably  descended  from  tHP 
original  inhabitants  of  all  Africa,  N.  of  the  great  desert  The  most 
'fii&i<^ent  nations,  in  what  is  now  called  Barbary,  were  the  Mauntft- 
mans,  W. ;  the  Numidians,  £.,  towards  Carthage ;  the  Getulians,  9. 
lOf  the  tatter ;  and  the  Garamantes,  S.  of  them  all,  in  Sahara.  The^ 
^frere  conquered  successively,  by  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Yttif- 
llals,  apd  Arabs.  No  traces  of  them  now  remain,  unless  iii  the  ixid- 
dern  Berbers.  The  Arabs  have  overrun  all  those  countries,  as  fix 
iu  the  Niger  and  Senegal.  In  the  N.,'  they  have  becdme  stationary, 
^Bid  are  called  Moors  ;  in  the  interior,  and*^particiilarly  in  the  desert, 
they  are  wandering  Beduins.  There  are,  besides,  a  nvlmberof  trib<^ 
^  rery  diflTerent  origin,  which  have  affinities  in  person  and  hti}* 
{guage,  and  which  have  been  united  into  one  family.  They  are  fouiid 
only  in  Mount  Atlas,  and  ^he  o(ue»  of  the  desert.  They  extehd  fixjdn 
the  Atlantic  Eastward  to  aiwan.     Their  S.  limit  not  known. 

1.  The  Berbers,  of  N.  Atlas,  from  Morocco  to  Tunis ;  part  liteitt 
the  mountains,  savage  and  predatory ;  part  in  the  plains,  tribatar^, 
live  in  trailed  towns  or  castles.  2.  The  Shillus,  in  S.  Atlas  and' Suae' 
manners  similar  to  the  former.  3.  The  Tuarick ;  inhabit  tbe  oote-; 
in  the  W.  half  of  the  Great  Desert.  W.  of  Fe^zan ;  their  lemgoages 
timilar ;  some  are  black,  others  yellow,  none  of  them  negroes;  most 
ir^f  them  Mahommedans,  one  tribe  heathens.  4.  The  Tibboo;  S»  B. 
of  Fezzan,  extending  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  These  lan^'i^ei 
are  all  related,  and  have  affinities  with  the  Amharic,  and  with  the 
Barabra  of  Nubia.  5.  The  Guauches.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
th«  Canaries ;  conquered  and  exterminated  by  the  Spaniards,  in  thto 
I5fh  century;  were  considerably  civilized,  used  embalniing  ?ttt- 
gtia^  related  to  the  Berber;  not  Negroes. 

- '  The  exact  limits  of  the  Caucasian  and  Negro  races,  in  Africa,  sire 
not  ascertained.  They  run  along  that  part  of  Africa,  which  hasbeea 
leasrt  explored,  the  country  between  the  Nile  and  the  Niger.  As  jar 
as  the  country  has  been  explored,  the  two  races  have  %een  found  Wl" 
lermingled  on  the  frontier,  which  probably  crosses  the  continent  from 
Senegal,  by  Tombuctoo  and  Darfur,  to  Abyssinia,  along  the  S.  boun- 
dary of  the  Great  Desert  '} 

-From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  Caucasian  race,  it  mllbefbntttf 
to  occupy  all  Europe,  and  nearly  half  of  Asia  and  Africa,  besides  iti 
•xtensire  colonies.  It  includes  the  most  civilized  nations,  and  indeed 
«0y  that  have  made  any  great  progress,  or  hare  showed  any  lufli 
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kiviMitire  power.  It  is  not  only  the  most  eoterprieinf^  and  mtdllgieiit, 
but  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  races,  excelling  them  in  comples^on, 
features,  and  Sona.  The  civilization  of  the  other  races,  after  gaining 
a  certain  point,  has  continued  stationary.  They  have  formed  exten- 
sive governinents,  and  sustained  a  crowded  population,  and  have  in- 
deed erected  the  gpreatest  of  all  known  cities ;  but  their  habits,. their 
arts,  and  their  science,  as  far  as  they  have  had  any,  have  beeu  mark- 
ed by  a  want  of  taste  and  action.  vV herever  they  have  come  in  con- 
lact  with  Caucasians,  the  latter  have  prevailed,  except  in  the  shoct 
tffiumi^of  the  Mongols,  under  Genghis  and  Timur. 

II.  The  Mongolian  Race. 

Characterized  by  an  angular  skull,  compressed  from  before  back- 
ward ;  bv  a  broad  flatten^  face,  and  a  square  shape  of  the  entire 
head ;  cheek  bones  prominent ;  forehead  low  and  flat ;  facial  angle 
m  the  proper  Mongols  75°,  in  the  Americans  73  l-^;  eyes  small, 
Minken,  oblique,  giving  them  a  very  peculiar  physiognomy ;  nose 
broad  and  flat,  in  the  Mongols  small  (trotusef)  in  the  AmericajM 
arched  approaching  to  aquiline,  in  the  Malays  large  and  straight ; 
lips  full,  not  everted ;  chin  slightly  projecting;  complexion  naturally 
dark,  in  the  Monppols  olive  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  in  the  Americana 
copper  coloured,  m  the  Malays  dark  brown  approaching  to  black ; 
iiair  black,  strong,  straight,  in  the  Mongols  thin,  in  tl^  Malays  mora 
abundant. 

We  have  made  this  race  to  include  all  the  people  of  Asia,  £.  c^  the 
Caucasian  race,  all  UK>se  of  Polynesia,  and  the  aborigines  of  America. 
Some  authors  have  separated  the  Malays  and  the  Americans,  and 
formed  them  into  distinct  races;  and  others  have  united  the  dirainv- 
tive  pe<^le,  within  the  arctic  circle,  into  another  race,  called  th* 
Hyperborean.  In  some  of  the  E.  Indian  and  Polynesian  islands, 
there  is  a  savage  black  race,  by  some  called  Negroes ;  but  their  hair 
is  rather  bushy  and  matted,  than  frizzled  like  the  proper  Negproes. 
We  have  considered  these  diflerences,  as  subordinate,  and  rather 
characterizing  groups  than  races.  We  have  therefore  arranged  this 
race  under  the  following  groups,  viz.  the  Mongolian  proper,  me  Ma- 
lay, the  American,  the  Hyperboreanfand  the  Papuan  or£.  Negroes* 

A.  The  Mongolian  Group  includes  all  the  continental  nations 
of  S.  Asia,  £.  of  the  Caucasian  race.  They  possess  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  race  in  the  most  striking  di^gree,  particularly  the 
oblique  eye,  and  the  prominent  cheek  bones.  These  characters  are 
very  permanent,  and  accompany  the  slightest  tinge  of  Mongolian 
blood,  in  their  intermixture  with  the  Caucasian  race.  There  are  two 
classes  of  nations  in  this  Group,  viz.  the  S.  or  stationary,  among  the 
<ddest  civilized  people  on  the  globe,  and  the  N.  or  nomadic,  occupy- 
mg  the  great  steppes  in  central  Asia,  once  a  race  of  powerful  con- 
aueiors,  now  tributary  to  the  Chinese  and  Russians.  Their  languages 
4iffer  in  one  very  important  particular ;  those  of  the  former  are  mo-» 
Dosyllabic,  those  of  tne  latter  polysyllabic,  but  with  few  inflexioiis. 

I.  Monosyllabic  Languages  of  E.  Asia  :  spoken  by  about 
180  millions,  in  China,  Tibet,  N.  India,  in  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
and  Farther  India;  very  simple  and  obscure,  expressing  themselves- 
by  circumlocution,  tones,  and  gestures ;  form  their  inflexions  by  an- 
■axing  significant  words.  They  have  pol  ,*syllables,  but  these  are 
aU  compounds,  like  fire-place,  shop-board,  &c. 

1.  Chinese  ;  a  very  ancient  and  early  civilized  nation,  who  trace 
dieir  origia  to  an  extreme  antiquity  :  this  doubtfol     Not  distiectty 
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kaown  by  the  uicieiits ;  first  known  by  tbe  early  trairdlers  of  the 
middle  ag^,  Maroo  Polo,  &c.  A  Mongolian  race,  mofcUfied  by  ciTil 
ization.  Language  highly  original,  but  mixed  with  that  of  their 
conquerors,  the  Mongols  and  Mantchurs.  They  have  two  distinet 
langua^,  the  spoken,  and  the  written,  which  have  no  necessary 
connexion.  The  latter  is  employed,  as  a  general  means  of  communica- 
tion, by  people  who  speak  a  radically  distinct  language,  as  the  Japan- 
ese, &ic.  The  spoken  langua^  has  328  radical  scrands,  which,  by  ac- 
cents and  aspirates,  are  modified  into  7700  distinct  words;  these  are 
increased  still  fiairther  by  figurative  meanings,  some  words  having  as 
many  as  50.  This  peculiar  structure  renders  necessary  the  use  of 
tones  and  gestures.  Their  spoken  lan|piage  may  be  reduced  to  a  regu- 
lar gamut.  The  written  language,  like  the  Arabian  digits,  is  univer- 
sal in  its  amplication,  consisting  of  characters  for  ideas,  not  words.  It 
consists  or  six  radical  lines,  combined  so  as  to  form  214  keys,  from 
which  are  derived  80,000  characters.  Thev  are  stated,  by  Dr.  Mor> 
risen,  at  less  than  half  that  number.  The  Chinese,  although  in  some 
respects  a  highly  civilized  people,  are  in  others  quite  barbarous. 
Their  civilization  has  long  been  stationary,  and  is  rather  material  than 
inteUectual.  The  written  language  is  uniform  throughout  the  em- 
pire ;  the  spoken  language  abouh£  in  dialects ;  every  province  has 
Its  hcsad  dialect,  besides  outers  subordinate.  There  is  a  court  dialect, 
the  general  language  of  communication  and  literature,  called  the 
Mandarin  dialect ;  proper  name,  Kuan-hoa  ;  the  common  language 
of  the  province  of  Kiangnan  or  Nankin,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  em- 
pire ;  now  spoken  purest  by  the  upper  classes  ef  Pekin,  particularlj 
the  Imperial  Family.  Of  die  provincial  dialects,  the  best  known  is 
that  of  Fokien,  S.  E.,  called  Chin-cbeu  ;  has  five  subordinates.  Be« 
sides  the  civilized  Chinese,  there  are  wild  races  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains, particularly  on  the  W.  frontier,  viz.  the  Mau-lao,and  the  Mia- 
otse ;  mey  have  often  resisted  the  Chinese  power,  the  latter  conquered 
1776.  The  Lolos,  in  Tunnan  and  Hainan,  a  wild  mountain  race* 
Leyden  enumerates  16  Chinese  dialects.  Accordii^  to  Remosat, 
the  Chinese  has  compound  words,  derivatives,  and  inTOxions. 

The  Chinese  have  forbidden  the  emigration  of  their  people,  yet  they 
are  very  widely  scattered  over  the  E.  of  Asia.  They  have  conquered 
Corea,  the  Lieu-Kieu,  and  Formosa,  and  very  considerable  numbers 
have  settled  in  those  countries,  about  half  a  million  in  Formosa.  They 
carry  on  a  very  extensive  commerce,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers 
in  Batavia,  Borneo,  Manilla,  and  on  most  of  the  shores  and  islands 
of  Farther  India,  and  the  E.  Archipelago.  On  some  of  these  they  have 
settled  large  colonies,  about  60,OCio  at  one  time  in  Batavia. 

2.  Tibetan  ;  spoken  by  a  people  of  about  30  millions,  N.  of  Hin 
dostan,  and  W.  of  China ;  now  subjecl  to  the  latter.  Their  history 
extends  back  to  100  A.  C.  Language  lesembles  the  Chinese.  Reh 
gion.  Buddhism  from  India.  Languag^e  of  their  religious  bo<^,  a  di  > 
alect  of  Sanscrit  or  Pali.  There  are  two  ecclesiastical  princes,  with 
secular  authority  like  tiie  Pope;  the  Dalai-Lama  in  the  N.,  and  the 
Tischu-Lama  in  the  S.  There  are  many  dialects,  some  cultivated, 
the  purest  at  Amboa ;  others  spoken  by  tribes  of  rude  mountaineers. 
The  language  of  Boot  an  and  part  or  Nkpaul,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hindostan,  probably  of  Tibetan  origin  ;  not  Hindoo. 

3.  Bnrman  or  Boman  ;  proper  name,  Myam-ma ;  the  language  of 
an  extensive  empire,  formed  during  the  last  century,  in  Farther  In- 
dia ;  capita],  Ummerapoora,  on  the  Irrawaddy.  This  langrnage  ha* 
a  sinking  affinity  to  the  Chinese,  in  its  monosyllabic  strvetare.  Popa» 
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l^tioD,  15,000,000  (  part  of  it  quite  civilized  ;  haTe  an  alpbabety.  jnl 

^uite  tok  extemive  literature  ;  religion,  Buddhism  ;  their  r^ia^^s/am 
"books  in  the  Pali  language.  Dialects  numerous,  viz.  the  Bomaisot 
fAra,  the  court  dialect ;  the  Ruh^keng  or  Aracan,  W. ;  Kaaanr,  N. 
'Of^the  latter;  Kolun,  E.  of  the  Kaasar,  in  the  jnountains,  te.  .Tlbeitt 
are  many  tribes  of  mouutaineers  on  the  £.  frontiers  of  Bengfal,  whao» 
lamguage  is  little  known ;  said  to  resemble  the  Negroes. 

' '  4r '  Pegftan ;  |Voper  name,  Moen  or  ]yi=ah ;  on  the  «ea  coast,  S.  and 
G.cif  thie  Burmans,  and  W.  of  Siam ;  earlier  civilised  than  theBar» 
in9iM;'c6iiiq[uefed  by  them,  in  the  last  centuiy ;  language  related  tm 
Uie  Borman, 'perhaps  a  dialect. 

'^  5.  Siainlsse )  proper  name,  Tay ;  a  large  nation  on  Ibe  Menara^  N 
<^Mftlaeba,'and  E.  of  the  Bormans  ;:>the  most  crriUzed  and  Hteraij 
tM  Ptfth«r  India  ;  resemble  the  Chinese  inperaons  and-  laii|ppppe ; 
iK>tt<}uere^  last  centuiy  by  the  Burmans^  now  mdependent.  lleliricni, 
Bndifhtafih.  ^tVo  principal  dialects  ;  the  Tay>aioe  S«,  and  the  Tar- 
?ay  N^  both  on  the  Menam;  Jan-Kom,  a  diialect  in  the  W.  oiitba 
borders  of  Pegir^,  another  dialect  in  the  island  of  JaurSeylan^ 
1"  %*'  Anamiti^  ;  an  ektensire  language,  spoken  with  many  dJaliscrta 
bgr-all'thd  p^lcr  of  Pariher  India,  between  the  Buhnans  andSiam' 
esei,  "vitk  Gftina.  'a.  Tonquin  or  Tun->kin,  on  the  borders  o€  Chii^; 
msenible  th<e  Chinese  in  lanj^ageand  crrilization;  use  their  wntt^ 
faitig«atg^;  religfiOn'  that  of  Fo  or  Buddhu;  formerly  tribataxy  to 
Cmifa ;  now  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Anam.  b;  Cochm  Chiiia ;  pro-> 
pCir n^the;  Atfam  \  -the  Beat  of  a  powerful  empire ;  lasgoage  intafi^ 
glbli^^ti^  the  Chinese*;  resemble  them  in  manners  andei^ization : 
origlttal  Inbabitahts;  a  race  of  savages  of  very  different  origin,  iKnr 
ftmd  hi  the  W.  mountains.  The  Cbys,  a  people  of  Chinese  origin, 
iBhabftTsiampa;  S. ;  speak  a  dialect  of  Anam.  c.  Cambodia;  proper 
namife,'Khohtnen ;  between  Cochin  China  and  Siam  ;  language  mixed 
witbtncrelf  Malaj^;  •  d.  Laos  ;  proper  name.  Law ;  language  iateiw 
n^ate^between  Chose  of  Tan-kin  and  Siam:  • 

•  Tbelangtiages  of  Faiilier  India,  have  been  but  slightly  inresti^ted, 
and  only  me  leadinr  ones  are  indicated  ;  the  interior  has  seatcdy 
been  Vilite^  by  an  European.  There  appear  to  betwo  distinct  traces 
ofinlfiibitant^;  The  original  race,  tiara^fr;  said  to  resembte  tlw 
Kee^Mietf ;  fb^nd  onir  in  the  Vild  inoQntains;r  resemble  the  Papvttis 
Of  flite  R.'i^andi^ :  ^i^ilar  people  aT^  said  to  be  found  in  the  mecm* 
OiM  of  HiiidOfttati.  The  other  and  later  race  is  of  Chinese  and  Ti- 
betan biigin  ;  all  more  or' less  civilized  and  literary ;  Ul  their  Ian* 
gnslges  have  tbe  peculiar  monosyllabic  structure. 

.  11,.  Nomadic  Nations  ii«  Centilai^  Asia.  .  r 
Ist  Family.  Tre  Monooi.  ;  proper  name  Mongrtt,  (BMiantain^ 
eer.y  Hare  die  peculiar  physical  characters  of  the  racein  the  hick* 
est  oegi^e;  hare  always' oeen  a  semi-barbarous,  nomadic' pebpre  \ 
known  fipom  a 'high  antiquity;  the  Seres  and  Huns  of-  the  uicients ; 
haVe'been  a  most  formidable  race  of  conquerors  at  rather  devastators  ( 
iiT  theihiddle  "^iige^  sent  out  three  of  the  greatest  swarms  of  banditti; 
thaterer  scoar^  the  earth ;  overrun  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Me^ 
diterraiieati  to' the  E.  ocean,  under  Attila,  Genghik,  andTimnr;  the 
former  laid  waste  Rome,  the  second  conouered  China  and  founded  a 
lilew  dynasty,  the  latter  Hindostan  and  founded  the  Mogul  empire; 
have  since  then  gfreMly  declined  in  power  and  numbers ;  are  now  a 
■eattered  race  of  herdsmen,  in  the  plains  of  Central  Asia,  S.  of  the 
Alt9i  mountains ;  tributary  to  Chi         d  Russia.    The  Mopgobare 
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MSbwefB  of  the  LaouL.    They  have  many  religious  hooila,  and  mrm 
aealous  ia  spreading:  their  doctrines. 

■■  Tbree  principal  divisions.  1 .  The  Proper  Mongols,  in  the  E.^  hor* 
derin^  on  Tibet  and  China ;  part  wandering,  part  stationary.;  the 
most  civilized.  Language  the  purest.  IVibes  related  to  them.  Th* 
Kaikas,  ixk  the  desert  of  Gobi ;  Genghis  one  c^  their  tribe ;  conquer 
ed  China  in  the  Mth  century ;  driven  out,  and  now  in  a  barbaroui 
MlAtBi  .  The  Ortosh,  N.  of  the  great  wall.  2.  The  Kalmucs,  (Chal« 
Bsak,  Tatar  for  Freemen ;  ]  proper  name,  Dorbon-Orot  Language^ 
itDGe  the  time  of  Genghis,  mixed  with  Tatar.  Four  principal  hordes* 
a.  The  Choshot,  in  Tibet,  on  the  Koko-nor,  and  on  the  mntieis  of 
China ;  two  divisions,  the  black  and  yellow,  from  the  colour  of  their 
tents ;  the  latter  stationary,  the  Daud  Lama  chosen  from  amopg 
tfafem;'the  black  division  rude  and  nomadic,  b.  The.  Sonjors  o» 
Seongarians;  formidable  from  1696  to  1746;  then  became  subject^ 
partly  to  China,  and  partly  to  Russia;  the  latter  withdrew  under  the 

eK»tectiob  of  China  1770,  the  most  powerful  of  all ;  govern  Little 
ucharia,  Turkestan,  and  the  Kirgbes.  c  The  Derbats,  on  the  Vi^ga^' 
under  Russia,  d.  The  Tor^ts,  formerly  on  the  Volga,  in  1770  with-r 
drew  into  the  Chinese  territories.  3.  The  Burats ;  arouod  Lake 
Baikal  and  along  the  Russian  frontiers ;  the  rudest  and  most  cwmpU 
ed,  in  manners  and  language. 

The  Mongol  language  resembles  the  monosyllalnc  in  poorerbr.ol. 
expression  and  the  shortness  of  its  roots,  but  has  derivatives  am  in 
flexions,  no  article ;  has  a  church  languag[eof  an  early  date,  not  ver. 
.  naoular ;'  has  an  alphabet,  and  abounds  in  manuscripts,  J^eligions, 
fkietical,  and  historical. 

2d  Family.  The  Mantchur,  (Man-Tcheu,  Chinese ;)  extend*. 
iiig  from  the  Mongols  to  the  £.  ocean,  and  from  China  io  Siberia* 
Language  very  soft,  abounds  in  onomatopies  and  repetitions,  poly 
syllabic  and  iimected,  but  resembles  the  Chinese  in  the  small  num* 
ber  of  i(s  roots  and  their  various  modifications  and  signification ;  a 
copious  and  cultivated  language,  in  the  more  oiviiized  districts  hoa^- 
dering  China. 

Divisions.  1.  Mantchu  Proper,  (Bogdos,  Russian ;)  from  China 
wad  Corea  to  the  Amur;  in  1664  conquered  China,  and  still  govern 
it ;  have  derived  much  civilization  from  the  Chinese ;  great  number* 
employed  in  China,  particularly  in  their  armies.  Their  language 
highly  cultivated  by  the  Emperor,  and  kept  distinct  from  the  Chi» 
nese;  all  the  Chinese  writing^  translated  into  it.  There  are  several 
wandering  tribes,  in  the  remote  districts,  who  speak  ruder  dialects,  the 
Atchari,  Moko,  &c.  2.  The  Tagurian ;  Da-uri,  Russian ;  formerly 
occupied  the  country  between  the  Baikal  and  the-  Amur ;  after  the 
Russian  conquest,  the  greater  number  passed  under  the  gcwernment 
of  China ;  live  now  in  Tsitsiker,  the  N.  W.  province  of  Mantchuria. 
3.  The  Tnnguses ;  proper  name,  Oewoe,  a  people.  From  thie  Jenesei, 
through  E.  Siberia,  to  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  and  in  Tsitsiker:  related 
to  the  Mantchu,  but  early  separated  ;  nomadic  and  uncultivated ; 
divided  into  the  Wood  and  Steppe  Tunguses;  former  in  the  N.,live 
by  fishing  and  hunting,  mixed  with  the  N.  Siberian  tribes ;  latter 
wander  over  the  S.  deserts,  mixed  with  the  Mongols.  On  the  Sea 
ef  Ochotsk  called  Lamuts.  Language,  a  corrupted  branch  of  Mant- 
chu. 4.  Several  half  savage  tribes  on  the  E.  ocean,  all  of  the  Mant 
ehur  family.  The  Agnpi-tase  and  Ketching-tase,  on  the  Araui',T»eaT 
fts  mouth  ;  driven  by  the  Russians  from  Da-uria.  The  Hamaree 
higher  up  the  Amur.    The  people  of  Saghalien,  Jesso,  and  the  S. 
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Kuriles,  are  of  this  family;  dialects  ulmost  as  numerous  as  their  Til 
la^es ;  a  race  of  half  savag-e  fishermen. 

III.  Stationary  and  civilized  people  N.  E.  of  China.  Their 
affinity  and  origin  is  not  fully  established,  but  their  physiognomy  it 
strikingly  Mongolian. 

1.  The  Koreans,  on  the  peninsula  N.  E.  of  China;  separated  from 
the  Mantchurs  by  snowy  mountains ;  originally  small  tribes,  united 
by  con(|uest ;  trace  their  history  to  a  high  antiquity ;  conquered  by 
the  Chmese,  to  whom  tributary.  A  feeble  people  with  the  Chinese 
civilization,  religion,  and  writing.  Lang'uage  monosyllabic,  or  nearly 
related  to  that  class ;  little  known ;  mixed  with  much  Chinese ;  its 
basis  probably  peculiar. 

2.  The  Japanese;  from  15  to  30,000,000;  the  most  civilized  and 
enterprising  of  all  the  E.  Asiatics ;  have  the  Mongol  conformation, 
but  no  direct  affinity  with  any  of  the  Mongolian  languages ;  inhabit 
all  the  proper  Japanese  islands ;  have  conquered  Jesso,  and  the  S* 
Kuriles ;  have  a  temporal  sovereign  at  Jeddo,  and  a  nominal  reli- 
gious one,  the  Daira,  at  Miaco.  Their  history  goes  back  to  A.  C. 
660;  never  conquered;  two  invasions  attempted,  779  and  1281,  un- 
successful, perhaps  by  the  Mongols.  Language  polysyllabic,  with 
numerous  inflexions,  by  means  of  affixed  words  or  syllables,  in  this 
respect  resembling  the  monosyllabic.  Have  a  court  and  book  lan- 
guage, highly  cultivated,  and  many  provincial  dialects ;  have  an  al- 
phabet of  their  own,  and  use  the  Chinese  characters.  There  are 
three  religions,  viz.  the  Sinto,  the  oldest  idolatry;  the  Budskoor  Fo, 
and  the  Deism  of  Confutse ;  all  borrowed  from  China.  They  are 
more  jealous  of  foreigners  than  the  Chinese,  for  whom  they  have  a 
mortal  hatred. 

3.  The  Lieu-Kieu,  Kjuko  (Japanese;)  in  a  cluster  of  36  islands,  E 
of  China,  and  S.  of  Japan ;  a  very  peaceable  and  industrious  people, 
now  subject  to  the  Chinese,  though  of  different  origin ;  many  Chi 
nese  live  among  them,  but  speak  their  own  language.  The  Lieu- 
Kieu  is  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Japanese,  mixed  with  much  Chi 
nese.    There  are  three  leading  dialects  in  these  islands. 

The  Maylayand  Papuan  Groups  both  occupy  the  same  countries, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  are  strangely  intermingled.  Their 
physical  and  moral  characters  are  very  distinct,  and  yet  they  are 
found,  side  by  side,  through  a  large  portion  of  the  E.  islands.  There 
have  been  some  doubts j  whether  either  of  these  groups  should  be 
joined  to  the  Mongolian  race.  The  Malay  has  been  formed  into  a 
separate  race,  and  the  Papuan  united  with  the  Negroes.  We  have 
been  rather  inclined  to  follow  Blumenbach,  in  uniting  the  many  va- 
rieties of  men  under  three  races,  and  have  consequently  united  the 
Malay  wit^iNje  Mongolian,  and  from  the  uncertamty  of  the  proper 
position  o(  the^apuan,  have  suffered  it  to  remain  under  that  race, 
with  whicfb-it^has  the  nearest  local  relation. 

B.  The  Malay  Group  ;  characterized  by  a  brown  or  olive 
complexion ;  black,  coarse,  and  lank  hair,  not  thin  like  the  Mongo- 
lian, but  full  and  flowing;  beard  very  tliin,  generally  eradicated; 
faice  round  with  high  cheek  bones ;  nose  short,  full,  and  broad  to- 
wards the  tip,  not  flattened ;  mouth  large ;  person  rather  short,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  slender  exti  emities.  They  extend  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca,  over  all  the  E.  Indian  and  Polynesian  islands.  The 
tankages  spoken  throughout  this  wide  extent,  are  said  to  have  many 
radioal  affinities,  and  even  to  be  mutually  intelligible. 
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K  The  Proper  Malays ;  onginated  from  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca, 
or  as  some  have  supposed,  from  Sumatra;  converted  to  Mahomet* 
anism  in  the  12tb  century  ;  since  then  have  spread,  as  a  commercial 
and  piratical  people,  over  the  E.  ocean  from  Malabar  to  N.  Guinea 
Tbeir  language  the  passage  from  the  monosyllabic  to  the  inflected ; 
has  no  proper  inflexions;  efiects  all  its  changes  by  auxiliaries; 
abounds  m  vowels  and  liquids,  soft  and  musical.  Two  leading  dia- 
lects, viz.  Malay  Tallam,  high  Malay,  in  Malacca  and  among  the 
>V.  Malays,  the  purest.  Malay  Passar,  Low  Malay,  on  the  islands ; 
subdivisions,  those  of  Java  and  the  Moluccas. 

II.  The  Sumatrans.  Besides  the  Papuans  in  the  interior,  there  are 
two  classes  in  the  island,  the  old  natives,  and  the  new  Malays.  The  * 
latter  are  the  most  numerous  in  Menangcabow  and  Achen.  The 
former  are  divided  into  three  nations,  who  possess  a  peculiar  civiliza- 
tion and  literature  of  a  very  early  date.  Some  of  them  Mahometans, 
greater  part  heathens.  Their  languages  are  all  related,  and  have 
many  affinities  with  the  Malay.  1.  The  Battas;  occupy  the  N.  half 
of  tlie  island,  in  the  interior ;  the  most  powerful ;  language  most  an- 
cient and  peculiar.  2.  The  Rejangs,  in  the  middle,  ancient  Malays. 
3.  The  Lampuhn,  in  the  S. ;  language  very  guttural.  The  pe^^ 
of  the  Nicobar  islands,  N.  of  Sumatra,  are  olive-coloured ;  langus^ 
little  known. 

III.  The  Javanese,  (Djawa.)  The  language  of  this  island  said  to 
be  peculiar ;  has  many  affinities  with  the  Sanscrit;  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed their  religion  and  civilization  from  the  Hindoos.  There  are 
two  principal  dialects,  viz.  Basa  Dalam,  High  Djawa,  the  court  and 
book  language  of  the  native  kingdoms  in  the  interior.  Basa  Luar, 
the  common  language  *  on  the  coasts  mixed  with  much  Malay  and 
Chinese. 

IV.  The  Bugis ;  the  native  language  of  Borneo ;  spread  over  the 
lower  parts  of  tbat  island  and  Celebes.  An  active  commercial 
people,  in  a  semi-barbarous  state  ;  spread  very  extensively  through 
the  £.  Archipelago.  The  Macassars  of  Celebes  belong  to  them,  and 
form  a  separate  and  powerful  nation. 

V.  Ternata.  The  original  language  of  the  Moluccas,  now  greatly 
corrupt^  with  Malay,  Bugis,  and  Dutch.  The  latter  have  k>ng 
possessed  these  islands,  and  have  printed  religious  books  in  their 
language.     Many  dialects  ;  that  of  Savu  most  cultivated. 

VI.  Bima.  E.  half  of  Sumbawa,  and  W.  part  of  Ende :  allied  to 
the  Bugis. 

VII.  Sumbawa.  West  half  of  Sumbawa;  also  alliea  to  the 
Bugis. 

VIII.  Sulu.  A  very  soft  language ;  spoken  by  the  olive  coloured 
natives  of  the  Sulu  islands. 

IX.  The  Philippines.  There  are  two  principal  languages  spojcen 
by  the  olive  coloured  natives,  a.  The  Tagala,  in  the  N.  islands, 
Luzon  and  Mindoro.  b.  The  Bissaja,  in  the  S.  islands,  Magindanao» 
Solar,  &c    All  allied  to  the  Malay.     There  are  numerous  dialects. 

X.  The  Formosans.  The  olive  coloured  natives  of  this  island 
speak  a  peculiar  language  allied  to  the  Malay  dialects.  The  Dutch 
took  the  ishind  1621 ,  cultivated  the  language,  and  translated  manr 
religious  books  into  it;  they  were  driven  out  in  1661,  and  it  has  iince 
been  occupied  by  the  Chinese  ;  half  a  million  of  them  have  sett«d 
there ;  the  natives  still  continue  distinct. 

The  olive  coloured  people  of  the  E.  India  islands  are  all  in  a  state 
of  partial  civilization;  they  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  wit]p 
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each  otber,  and  with  their  g^eat  carriers  the  Chinese  and  Malaya 
The  Jawas  are  the  most  anciently  civilized  of  the  native  people,  hul 
nave  long"  been  in  an  inactive  state,  particularly  since  the  Dutch  haye 
occupied  their  island.     The  most  povrerful  and  active  of  the  native, 
tribes,  at  present,  are  the  Battas  and  the  Bugis.  The  latter  rival  the 
Malays  in  their  maritime  enterprise.    They  are  &e  ruling  people  is 
Bomea  and  Celebes,  and  are  bold  and  tndependenL    AU  these  oa 
tions  hay«  peculiar  sdphabets  and  literatures;  their  writing  is  gene 
rally  on  paun  leaves,  and  among  the  Battas,  on  bamboos  and  rattaoe 
it  is  a  kind  of  engraving  rather  than  writing.   The  Ternata  and  Ta 
gala,  ^e  original  people  of  the  most  £.  islands,  have  been  broken 
down  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards.    In  all  these  E. 
islands,  the  wild  and  mountainous  parts  are  occupied  by  the  Fapnans. 

XL  The  Pblynesians.  The  olive  coloured  tribes  are  generally 
partially  civilized,  though  barbarous.  They  cultivated  the  soil,  had 
Doats  and  carried  on  an  extensive  navigation,  had  a  distinction  ol 
ranks  and  a  very  complicated  religious  power,  but  were  without  the 
use  of  the  metals  or  writing,  very  sanguinary,  and  addicted  to  war. 
In.  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  great  improvementahave  been 
made  by  the  labours  of  the  missionaries^  and  by  their  intercoorse 
with  the  trading  people  of  Europe  and  N.  America.  They  may  be 
divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western,  a.  The  Eastern  ;  the  best 
known  and  the  most  cultivated.  Their  languages  have  all  a  striking 
affinity,  so  much  so,  that  the  tirO'  most  distant  people,  the  New 
Zealanders  and  Sandwich  Islanders,  may  understand  each  other. 
They  are  very  simple  in  their  structure^  polysyllabic,  with  but.  few 
inflexions;,  abound  m  vowels  and  combinations  of  them.  They  include 
tiie  Tonga,  or  Friendly  islands,  language  hard  ;  the  Society  islands, 
language  soft  and  musical;  the  Marquesas,  like  the  former ;,  the  low 
S.  islands,  language  more  guttural ;  Easter  Island^  guttural ;  New 
Zealand,  language  hard,  a  very  sanguinary  race;  and  the  Sand* 
wich  Islands,,  most  frequented  by  trading  Euro|»ean9.  The  dialects 
^  the .  Sandwich  islands,  Marquesas,  Sx;iety  islands,  or  Tahitian, 
Tonga  islands,  and  New  Zealand,  have  been  grammatized.  b.  The 
Western ;  have  some  affinities  with  the  Tagala,  very  few  with  the 
£a9tem  islanders;  include  the  Pelew  islands,  language  peciiiiar« 
&e  Marian  .or  Xiadrone  islands,  and  the  Carolines. 

C.  The  Papuan  Group  or  Eastern  Neoroes.  These  have 
been  considered  the  same  race  with  the  African  Negroes,  but  have 
some  characteristic  differences.  Their  complexion  is  sooty  black  or 
reddish  brown ;  hair  growing  in  tufts,  black,  very  curly,  but  not  friz- 
zled like  the  Negroes,  forming  a  matted  bunch  about  the  head ;  nose 
very  ilride.  and  nat ;  mouth  immoderately  ]arg« ;  lips  very  promi- 
nent; chin  very  short,  retiring  directly  backwards;  head  dispro- 
portionately large;  limbs  slender;  «tature  very  small,  about  four 
and  a  half  feet ;  the  entire  figure  deformed  and  oiOten  hideous.  They 
are.fbund  scattered  in  a  wild  and  savage  state  through  all  the  £.  India 
islands,  and  occupy  the  S.  W.  Islands  of  Polynesia,  and  the  whole 
ef  Australasia.  In  some  of  the  wildest  mountains  of  Hindostan,  such 
»  race  is  said  to  be  found.  The  same  is  true  of  the  mountains  on  the 
E.  frontier  of  Bengal,  and  through  Farther  India  in  general.  They 
eccnpythe  interior  mountains  of  Malacca,  where  they  are  perfect 
iavages ;  also  .the  Andaman  islands,  and  the  small  islands  W.  ol 
Sumatra.  They  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Bomeoi 
Celebes,  and  the  Philippines,  where  they  are  called  Negritos  by  the 
8(nniaids,  and  Ygolotes  by  the  natives ;  some  of  them  gathm*  gold  in 
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Che  mouniains,  and  bare  become  wealthy.  la  the  Moluccas^  ({iarar 
fbras,  AlforasJ  said  to  be  canDibals.  They  occupy  part  of  Bali,  aud 
some  others  or  the  E.  Sunda  islands.  They  are  the  only  known  po^ 
•Illation  of  the  Papuas,  including  New-Guinea,  and  the  Groiip  of 
larg-e  islands  eastward.  Most  of  the  natives  of  New-Hebrides  are  ol* 
this  class,  savage  and  cannibal.  The  Fejees,  very  ferocious  and  war- 
like, cannibals.  These  two  groups  of  islanders  have  many  Tonga 
words  in  their  languages,  from  tneir  intercourse  with  the  Tonga 
islands.  They  are  much  stouter  than  the  other  Papuans,  perhaps 
different.  New-Caledonia,  decidedly  of  this  race,  but  indolent  and 
degraded,  not  ferocious.  New-Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
peopled  by  small  insulated  tribes  of  wretched  savages,  in  the  lowest 
sta^e  of  human  existence. 

•  D.  The  Hyperborean  GROtJp.  This  embraces  a  small,  dark 
coloured,  ill  shapen  race,  with  tawny  skin,  black  straight  hair,  small 
black  eyes,  and  broad  flat  faces,  occupvinff  all  the  countries  withio 
the  artetic  circle,  on  both  continents  ;  live  oy  hunting  and  fishing; 
an  easy  mild  people,  savage,  but  not  ferocious ;  show  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  constructing  their  boats,  huts,  utensils,  &c.,  and  in  tak- 
ing their  game.  Their  languages  have  not  all  been  traced,  biit  ther^ 
»  little  doubt  that  thev  may  be  all  referred  to  one  common  origin. 
The  resemblance  of  all  those  in  America,  and  in  N.  E.  Asia«  may 
be  considered  certain.  The  Laplanders  resemble  this  people  in 
their  conformation,  but  from  affinity  of  language,  they  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  Finns. 

I.  The  Samoiedan  Family.  This  includes,  besides  the  proper  Sa- 
moiedes,  some  other  tribes  in  N.  Siberia,  perhaps  mixea  with  the 
Tatars.  I.  The  proper  Samoiedes  ;  name  from  Suoma,  Finnish  for 
Swamp;  proper  name,  Ninetz;  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  Icy  Sea 
fh)m  tne  White  Sea  to  the  Lena.  Two  great  stems,  the  Laghe  and 
tbe  Wainuta;  dialects  numerous,  nine  collected  by  F.  Adelung.  2« 
The  Narj'mski  and  Tomski  Ostiaks ;  a  mixed  race,  half  Samoiede^ 
Along  the  Oby  to  Narym  and  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Tom*  3.  Kama- 
shes,  in  Krasnoya,  on  the  right  of  the  Jenesei,  half  Samoiedes,  Sha-. 
mans.  4.  Karagasses  and  Taiginzes ;  feeble  remains  of  stronger 
tribes  in  Upper  Tungooska ;  speak  corrupt  Samoicde.  5.  Tubia- 
ski ;  scattered  among  the  Katchinzi  Tatars  on  the  left  of  the  Jene- 
sei ;  language  now  lost.  6.  Koibales,  in  Kutzneck  and  Krasnoya; 
nomades,  formerly  schamans,  now  baptized,  mixed  with  Tatars*  7- 
Motores ;  proper  name  M ati ;  E.  of  the  Jenesei  on  the  Tuba  and 
the  Sajansk  mountains ;  nomades,  tributary  to  the  Sonjors,  nearly 
extinct.  8,  Sojeta,  in  the  higher  Sajansk  mountains,  W.  of  Lake 
Baikal ;  shamans,  mixed  with  Mongols. 

-  n.  The  Jenesean  Ostiaks ;  speak  a  peculiar  language ;  on  the 
Jenesei,  below  Upper  Tungooska  ;  very  savage  ;  two  leading  dia- 
lects, thelmbatski  and  Pumpokoli.  The  following  tribes  are  related 
to  them,  viz.  the  Arvinzes,  on  the  Jenesei  in  Krasnoya,  F.  Adelung 
has  collected  five  of  their  dialects ;  Kanski,  on  the  Kan,  E.  of  the 
Jenesei ;  Assenes,  on  the  Ussotka,  among  the  Krasnoya  Tatars. 
These  three  last  tribes  are  nearly  extinct. 

III.  The  Jukagirs,  Jnkadski  (Russian ;)  proper  name  Andon- 
Uomni ;  between  the  Jakutsand  Tchuktchi,  on  both  sides  the  lower 
Indisrirka  to  the  N.  Ocean ;  resemble  the  Samoiedes,  not  the  Jakuts. 

TV.  The  Kamtchadales ;  proper  name,  Itelman ;  originally  sha- 
Msais  ;  a  rude  and  dirty  race,  now  much  reduced  in  numbers;  oc- 
cupy only  the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula,  the  N.  part  occupied  by  the 
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Koriuks ;  a  veiy  p6ciiH4r  people ;  lang-uag^e  has  few  affinities ;  dia«« 
Iccts  numerous,  17  collected  by  F.  AdeluDg. 

V.  The  Kurihans;  occupy  the  19  N.  Kuriles,  under  the  Rassnm 
govefnment ;  a  pectiliar  language  ;  proper  name  Ujut- Jejekc. 

VI.  The  Ainos  ;  occupy  the  S.  Kuriles,  under  Japan,  and  the  in- 
terior of  Jesso  and  Saghalien  ;  a  ver^  singular  race,  bodies  covered 
wiOi  black  hair ;  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Japanese,  and  wear  theii 
fliilfc;  much  reduced  in  numbers;  but  little  civilized. 

VII.  The  Tchuktchian  Family ;  occupy  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Asia; 
to  their  persons  and  language  they  have  a  near  relation  to  the  Eski- 
flios.  They  extend  S.  to  Kamtchatka,  and  the  sea  of  Ochotsk,  and 
W.  to  theKovima.  1.  The  Koriaks;  inthe  S.  around  the  Gulf  of 
Anadyr ;  3  tribes,  viz.  the  settled  Koriaks  on  the  coast,  the  rein- 
deer Koriaks  nomadic,  and  the  Elutelat,  in  N.  Kamtchatka,  with  a 
softer  dialect  than  the  two  former.  2.  The  Tchuktchi ;  at  the  N.  £• 
point  of  Asia,  live  like  the  Samoiedes,  savage,  schamans,  languagne 
softer  and  more  hissing  than  the  Koriak  ;  said  that  the  two  peoj^e 
understand  each  other. 

VIII.  The  Aleutians ;  occupy  the  chain  of  islands  extending  from 
Alasfaka  towards  Kamtchatka,  in  four  groups,  including  Onala^ka. 
'  AU  of  one  origin  and  language,  with  manf  dialects ;  has  no  affinity 
irith  the  Kamtchadale,  but  many  with  the  Tchuktchi  and  Eskimo. 

IX.  The  Eskimo  Family  (Karalit;)  extending'  along  the  N.  side 
Df  the  American  continent,  from  Behring's  straits  to  Labrador  and 
Greenland,  and  along  the  W.  coast,  from  Alashka  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam's sound.  They  are  allied  to  the  Tchuktchi  and  Aleutians^  and 
probably  of  the  same  origin.  They  are  generally  found  near  tlie 
sea  coast,  as  they  subsist  almost  entirely  by  fishing  and  catching 
seals,  at  which  they  are  very  dexterous.  They  may  be  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  E.  and  the  W.  1.  The  Eastern  includes  the  Green* 
hinders,  and  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador,  and  the  N.  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  They  probably  range  along  the  entire  N.  coast  of  America; 
were  found  by  Franklin  and  M'Kenzie,  at  the  mouth  of  Copper  Mine 
and  M'Kenzie's  Rivers ;  very  hostile  to  the  Indians,  from  whom  they 
differ  entirely  in  persons,  dispositions,  and  habits.  The  language  ctt 
all  these  people  very  similar,  polysyntbetic,  abounding  in  sharp  gut- 
turals or  clucking  sounds.  2.  The  western  ;  along  the  W.  coast  of 
America,  as  far  S.  as  Prince  William's  sound  ;  N.  at  Norton's  sound 
and  Behring's  Bay,  called  there  Yakutat.  The  Konseegan,  the  na- 
tion inhabiting  Kodiac  and  Alashka.  The  Tchugatzi,  further  S., 
insulated  by  the  Kinaitzi,  a  nation  of  Americans. 

E.  The  American  Group;  Aboriginal  Americans.  This  has  the 
general  characters  of  the  race,  with  some  peculiarities.  The  com- 
plexion reddish,  or  copper-coloured;  hair  black,  very  coarse  and 
«traight,extendi ng  very  low  on  the  forehead  and  temples  ;'beard  scanty, 
caremlly  eradicated ;  forehead  low  and  flat,  facial  angle  73  1-2° ;  eyes 
deep  set ;  nose  broad  and  flattish,  generally  arched  and  sometimes  ra- 
ther aquiline,  hooked  at  the  tip  ;  face  brosid  and  square ;  figure  gene- 
rally large  and  muscular,  in  some  of  the  tribes  Herculean.  The  inde- 
pendent natives  are  almost  entirely  in  a  savage  state;  the  Araucani- 
ans  in  Chili  the  most  civilized.  At  the  first  conquest  of  Mexico  and  S, 
America  by  the  Spaniards,  there  were  two  powerful  and  civilized  na- 
tions on  the  table  lands  of  the  Andes  ;  their  remains  now  in  a  state  of 
subjection  to  their  conquerors.  In  the  settled  parts  of  N.  America  and 
die  W .  Indies,  the  natives  have  almost  enti  rely  disappeared.  The  race 
tJiere  will  probably  become  extinct.   The  languages  of  America  arc 
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very  difficult,  highly  complex  in  their  stnie tore,  ^yrptiH^diiQittieL  ^Sih 
general  affinities  of  the  Indians,  in  the  £i  of  N»  ATBerica^  have  been 
traced  with  some  success ;  in  other  parts  but  little  has  been  «^Mie 
towards  their  arrangement.  The  number  of  tiibes  isr^ry  great, 
and  each  has  some  peculiarities  of  dialect.  We  shaH  not  attempt  to 
give  a  complete  enumeration  of  them,  but  only  some  of  the  leadkig 
divisions.  No  American  language  was  cultivated  as  a  wtilteD 
language  by  the  natives,  yet  few  people  have  cultivated  oratory  aiora 
carefully  than  some  of  the  N.  American  tribes.  Sotae  of  the  atsaU 
tribes,  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  the  Orinoco,  have  preserved 
their  languages,  when  in  subjection  to  stronger  tribes,  till  on  tho 
verv  borders  of  extinction. 

The  native  languages  of  a  part  of  N.  America  have  beeA  arniag;«d 
under  a  few  leading  femilies,*  viz. 

1  The  Lenni  Lennape.  One  of  the  most  ejcfensiv*  of  the- N. 
American  languages;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  N. 
W,  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  the  Eskimos  to  the  Ohio^  one 
of  the  softest  of  the  native  languages.  Two  -general  divisions ;  1^ 
E.  and  W. 

i.  The  Eastern  divided  into,  a.  The  Delawares  or  proper  Lenni- 
LenUape  (native  men ; )  originaHy  on  the  Delaware  and  Susqu^unifa, 
now  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  Munsees' were  a  tribe  of  them.  h. 
The  Narragansets,  including  the  Pequots  and  the  Natfcs;  on  the  8. 
E.  coast  of  N.  England,  nearly  extinct,  c.  The  Moheg«BS  lyr 
Moheakanuh;  originally  extended  from  the  Narragansets  to  tfce 
Hudson. and  Canada;  only  a  few  remaining,  d.  The  Abenaki^ j^«i 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia;  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  two  fonner; 
the  Penobscots,  Echemins,  Micmacs,  &c.  of  this  division 

2.  The  Western  ;  divided  into  three  branches,  A.  The  S* ;  ovigfi- 
oally  occupied  the  whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  MisNssippi, 
S.  of  the  former  division;  drove  out  the  Tuscarofas  from  VirgiBiiu 
a.  The  Shawanese,  ori^nally  from  Florida,  then  occupied  the  cena- 
try  on  the  Ohio ;  the  Kickapoos,  a  branch  of  them.  b.  The  Miamiek, 
between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Ohio.  The  Ouitanons,  Itiincns, 
Peorias,  and  Pottawottamies,  branches  of  them.  B.  Middle  braiie^ 
a.  The  Chipeways,  including  tho  proper  Chipeways^  the  Crees^  Ae 
Algonkins,  the  Ottawas,  &c, ;  along  the  great  lakes  to  the  sources 
of  thie  Mississippi  and  lake  Winnipec.  b.  The  Knistenaux ;  fixan 
Labrador,  around  Hudson's  bay,  to  Lake  Winnipec,  up  tlie  SasksL- 
shawia  to  Beaver  R.,  and  down  the  Missinippi  to  Hudson's  bay. 
Language  nearest  allied  to  the  Algonkin.     C.  N.  Branch. .  The 

*  A  writer  in  the  N.  American  Review,  Jan.  1826,  (Gov.  Cass,  et 
Michigan)  has  arranged  the  Indians  in  the  territories  of  the  17. 
States,  under  the  following  heads,  viz.  the  Wyandot  or  Huron,  in- 
cluding the  tribe  of  that  name,  and  the  Six  Nations  or  Iroquois :  the 
Chippewa  or  Algonkin,  including  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Pot*. 
watamies.  Sacs,  and  Foxes,  (Saukies  and  Ottogamies,)  Shawanese, 
Kickapoos,  Menompnies,  Miamies,  and  Delawares,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  affinity  ;  originally  extending  from  the  Penobscot  to 
the  Chesapeake,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Superior:  tile 
Sioux  (Dahcotah,)  including  the  proper  Sioux,  lowas,  Ottoes,  Mis- 
souris,  and  Winnebagoes,  in  one  division,  and  the  Arkansas  and 
Quapaws,  the  Osages,  Kanzas,  Mahas,  and  Poncas,  in  anottier :  the 
Pawnee,  including  the  Pawnees  and  the  Arickaras:  and  theseuthefii 
Indians,  including  the  Cherokees,  Choktaws,  and  Creeks. 
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4?lttpM»jr«a«>;  ^boMeflltbe  Indians  N.  of  the  Knisteaaia,  to  tiie 
.EahUouM,  9n4  irom  Hudson's  bay  to  the  Hocky  mountainsr '  Laiiguag'e 
tUied  to  the  Knistenaux. 

'•  IL  The  If<pquoia.«-OoGe  extended  S.  to  N.  Carolina,  W.  td  tb'e 
W»Mi4>>  1S«  to  the  Hudson,  and  N.  to  the  great  lakes.  Formed  an 
•<gtemnye  confederacy,  called  the  Five  j>fations.  Prober  name 
•Kcilli0gKi-Oniira,(co|ifederated  people.)  Consisting  of  the  Mohawks, 
•-fioiiecas,  and  Ooonda^as,  who  formed  the  first  legion ;  and  the  Onei- 
4M:aad  CayfigaSy  who  fonned  the  seco^nd  legion.  They  then  receiyed 
«1|B#i  Tmcarovas,  who  were  idriven  out  of  Virginia,  as  a  6th  Nation. 
They  are  now  confined  to  a  few  Tillages  in  New-Tork  and  U.  Canada. 
Tbe  Wyandots  S.  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Hurons  of  Canada,  are 
?tr|btftofl!M»fvmly. 

III.  The  southern  Indians  of  the  U.  States.  I.  The  Woccons  in 
.M*  fCan^lisa,  extinct.  The  Catahbas,  in  S.  Carolina,  onl^  one  rfl- 
•It^*  Qi^^  ^  powerful  nation,  extending,  with  its  kindred  tribes,  (tota 
'YvfftaiaL'iQ  Florida.  The  Yamasees  and  Coosas,  farther  S.,  destroy- 
:«d  by  Uaie  Creeks.  2.  The  IVfuscogees  or  Creeks,  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama;  a  recent  people,  who  exterminated  the  more  ancient  race ; 
4wim0d'9k  powerful  confederacy;  several  tribes,  viz.  the  Seminoles 
.In  Florida,  the  Uohes,  Cowetas,  kc, ;  in  a  declining  state.  3.  'The 
.Chick»SaW8  and  Choctaws,  (Chikasas  and  Chaktas,)  in  Mississippi ; 
.two  nations  of  one  Family,  who  inyaded,  and  drove  out  or  extermi- 
nated the  ^rlier  tribes  in  that  quarter.  4.  The  Cherokees ;  on  the 
•  T^ennessee,  N.  of  the  Creeks ;  two  divisions,  the  mountaineers,  and 
iDwlaHdeiB ;  an  earlier  and  lighter  coloured  race  than  the  two  former, 
-t  iy»  Tbe  Nations  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  Florida,  the  J\S<M» 
Han.  Tbe  country  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico  originally  occupied  by 
Hi^mj  small  nations ;  now  extinct,  or  in  very  small  numbers  W.  of 
Ifae  MsBsSssippi.  The  principal  early  nations,  1.  The  Timuacas,  in 
JS.  Florida,  ground  St.  Augxtstine  ;  extinct ;  language  peculiar,  the 
-fipaniafds  have  books  in  it.  2.  The  Apalachees,  in  W .  Florida,  ex- 
MldH^  N.  to  liie  Allegany  mountains ;  driven  out  by  the  Creeks 
find  C£octaw8  ;  now,  with  a  few  small  tribes  of  kindred  origin,  in 
Lowei*  Louisiana,  viz.  the  Pacanas,  the  Pascagoulas,  and  the  Biloxis ; 
Cbiigrated  from  Mobile  in  the  last  century.  3.  The  Natchez ;  origi- 
nally a  powerful  and  cultivated  people,  on  the  Lower  Mississippi ; 
ttfirpated  in  1730.  The  Tensas,  on  the  Bed  river,  perhaps  a  rem- 
-  nant*  4.  The  Tunicas,  originally  on  the  Mississippi  near  Avoyelles, 
.  now  a  remnant  on  the  Red  river. 

V.  Nations  of  S.  Louisiana,  W.  of  the  former.     1.  The  Caddoes 

or  Cadodakis;  on  Red  river,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Texas; 

inclttde  many  small  tribes,  viz.  the  Nadacos,  Nabidaches,  Adayes, 

.  Nacogdoches,  &c.    2.  The  Quapaws,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Arkansa 

and  the  Washita.    3.  Many  tribes  S.  of  them,  little  known,  viz.  the 

BedieS)  on  Trinity  river ;   the  Mayas,  on  St.  Bernard's  Bay ;  the 

Gances,  along  the  coast  nearly  to  Vera  Cruz,  hostile  to  the  Spaniards ; 

the  Atacapas,  along:  the  coast  from  St.  Bernard's  to  Louisiana;  the 

■  Apalousas,  in  Louisiana,  &c. ;  most  of  tliese  are  fast  disappearing. 

.      VI.  The  Pani  Nation,  (Pawnees ;)  on  the  Piatt  and  Kansa  rivers ; 

m  three  bands,  viz.  the  Great  Panis,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Republicans ; 

•^^"1  com,  have  horses,  hunt,  and  make  war  on  the  Indians  of  the 


[  Plains  westward.  Language  guttural,  allied  to  tlie  Sioux.  The 
•  Biearas,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  remains  of  10  Pani  tribes,  greatly 
I  mdnoed  by  the  Sioux.    The  Towcas  or  Towiakis,  a  tribe  of  Panis 
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nn  Um  B^  .n¥eit^  above  Nachitoches. .  Th^  ToiRekeiioet  and  IVm- 
kas,  W .  on  the  Colorado,  probably  related.  » 

yil.  The  Osag-e  nation;  proper  name  Wasbash^  including  the 
Winnebagfoes  on  the  Fox  rirer  and  Green  Bay ;  the  Jowaya  oa 
the  Desmoines  ;  the  Missouris,  remain?  of  a  numerous  nation  oA 
the  Lower  Missouri ;  the  two  last  now  associated  with  the  Ottoes ;  tii6 
Ottoes,  on  the  Lower  Missouri,  E.  of  the  Panis  ;  the  Mahas,  <HI 
the  Missouri  abore  the  Piatt ;  the  Poncas,  allied  to  the  former ;  th6 
ECanzas,  on  the  Kanza  and  Arkansa  rivers,  W.  of  the  Osag-es^  the 
psages  or  Washash,  the  leading  tribe  of  the  nation,  from  the  Osag^e 
to  the  Arkansa. 

VUI.  The  Fox  Nation;  extend  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mls- 
9issippi,  and  westward  to  the  Missouri,  S;  of  the  Sioux.  In  alliatioe 
with  them  against  the  Chippewas.  A  recent  nation  in  these  parts -j 
conquered  and  drove  out  the  Missouris  and  liie  Illinois,  and  otheir 
tribes  of  the  Osage  and  Lennape  nations.  The  Sauks,  and  Ottoga^ 
cotjies  or  Foxes,  associated  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Menomoiiies,  oh 
.Green  Bay.    Language  peculiar. 

IX.  The  Naudowessis  or  Sioux  Natton.  Proper  name,  NanSoi 
iah  or  Parcotah.  On  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  over  the  extensin^ 
plains  to  tMe  Upper  Missouri  and  the  SasKashawin.  A  very  pecnliia* 
and  powerful  people,  nomadic,  warlike ;  have  gained  an  asceiidan<s|f 
over  all  the  nations  in  that  quarter.  Language  peculiar,  harsh,  aafl 
ffuttural.  Several  confederated  tribes  or  bands  ;  the  principal,  the 
minowa-Kantons,  the  Wahpatons,  and  tiie  Sistasoone,  on  the  Uppet 
Mississippi  and  its  branches  ;  the  Tanktons,  wahder  from  the  Missii^ 
tdppi  to  the  Missouri ;  the  Tetons,  on  the  Missouri,  from  the  Mahafe 
to  the  Miuetarees,  the  most  extensive;  the  Washpeconte,  on  the 
Pesmoines  and  St*  Peters  ;  the  Assini^ins  or  Stone  Indians,  on  tlie 
Saskashawin,  a  tribe  of  Sioux,  now  associated  with  the  KnisteHauiL 
.  X.  Natjops  oi)  the  Upper  MissourivE.  of  the  Rocky  mountain^ 
L  The  Nehethawa,  extending  S.  from  the  sources  of  the  Saskashaw- 
in, including  the  Blood  Indians,  the  Blackfoots,  and  the  Pa^gan« 
2.  The  Minetarees  or  Fall  Indians,  from  the  S.  branch  of  tne  Sa»- 
ksishawin  to  the  Yellow  Stone.  Both  these  have  some  relation  to  thto 
Chippewas.  3.  The  Sussees  and  Sussitongs,  on  the  Red  river  oi 
Winnipec  ;  related  to  the  Sioux.  4.  The  Shoshonees  or  Snake  Im. 
diau%  in  the  Rocky  .mountains  around  the  .sources  of  the  Missourj^ 
'5.  The  Mandans,on  the  Upper  Missouri  above  tne  Hicaras. 

XL  The  Paduca  nation ;  a  wandering,  predatory  race,  withoiit 
5xed  habitations,  in  the  ^reat  plaiiis  at  the  foot  pf  the  Rocky  moun* 
tains,  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Missouri;  little  known;  including 
the  Jetans  or  Camanches,  the  Crows,  the  Arrapahoes,  and  the  Kia* 
aras. 

Several  of  these  W.  divisions,  particularly  the  5th,  10th,  and  1  Ilh, 
are  very  uncertain,  and  rather  founded  on  locaVty  than  language* 

The  Nations  on  the  W.  Coast  of  N.  America,  N.  of  Mexico,  are 
little  known.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  local  di* 
visions. 

Ji  N.  W.  Coast,  from  the  Eskimos,  at  6(f  laf.  or  at  Prince  Wil- 
liam's Sound,  to  Nootka.  The  Nations,  N.  and  N.  W.  of  thi&  divi- 
sion, are  related  to  the  Eskimos.  Those,  within  these  limits,  hare 
.some  affinities  in  language,  to  the  Mexicans.  .  1.  The  Wakash  na- 
tion, at  Nootka  and  Prince  George's  sounds.  2.  The  Atnahs,  flit 
Fitzhugh's  Sound,  visited  by  M'Ken^ie,  considerably  civilized* 
TlieNagaili,  E.  of  them,  hear  the  Rocky  mountains,  allied  to  the 
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Cliipewyans.  3.  1f*tie  ftolusbes  or  Sitkas,  aroand  Norfolk  Soand 
nshiDkitana  ;)  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  country  N.  of  50*, 
nx>m  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  along  nearly .  the  whole  Russian 
i)oast  to  the  Eskimos;  language  nasd.  4.  The  Ugal-jachmutzi^ 
«n>und  Mt.  St  Elias.  5.  The  Kioaitzi,  between  59^  and  62°,  on  the 
Qoast.  The  languages  of  tlie  three  last  have  been  grammatized  by 
(be  Russians  ;  synthetic,  have  many  affinities  to  the  Eskimo. 
.  Tfl.  N,  W.  coast,  from  Nootka  to  California.  1.  In  NewCalifor- 
4ua,  numerous  languages,  little  known ;  said  to  be  seventeen  S.  of  St» 
Francisco.  Two  nations  around  Monterey,  who  speak  different  lan- 
foages;  theEsceleo  and  Rumsen.  Three  around  St.  Francisco,  with 
jdialects  of  one  common  language.  2.  The  nations  or  tribes  on  the 
Columbia  and  its  branches,  froon  the  Pacific  to  the  Rocky  mountains; 
Fery  numerous  ;  about  100  are  enumerated.  They  have  been  includ- 
jed  under  one  great  nation,  the  Flalheads  or  Pullote-vallor,  extending 
Ibo  the  Rocky  mountains:  and  the  borders  of  New  Mexico.  . 

III.  Nations  in  the  N.  of  New  Mexico;  some  of  them  powerfiil 
and  stationary,  quite  civilized/independent,  hostile  to  the  Spaniards ; 
others  live  peaceably  under  the  Spanish  government.  1 .  The  An|)a- 
ches,  from  the  Black  mountains  of  N.  Mexico  to  Cuvilla ;  enemies 
«f  the  Paducas;  have  extended  tliemselves  to  the  Pacific  TheYntas, 
around  the  sources  of  the  Del  Norte,  allied  to  them.  2.  The  Nava- 
4ioes,4n  ibe  mountains  N.  W.  of  Santa  Fe;  stationary  and  indepen- 
dent; language  said  to  be  related  to  the  Mexican.  3.  The  Toua 
and  Pickoories,  in  villages  near  Santa  Fe.  4.  The  Moquis,  on  the 
JGrila ;  early  civilized  ;  allied  to  the  Anpaches. 
•  IV.  Californian  nations  ;  ori^nally  from  the  N. ;  three  head  di- 
alects or  lan^iages,  viz.  the  Pericu,  S.  nearly  extinct ;  the  Guaicu- 
jra,  in  the  middle,  grammaliized ;  the  Cochimi^  N.  from  25^  to  31^ 
Jat. 

.  The  languages  of  Central  America,  or  those  under  the  Spanisli 
government  N.  of  the  isthmus,  have  been  more  cultivated  than  the 
4>rece9ing.  Many  of  them  have  been  grammatized  by  the  Spanish 
missionaries,  or  tiie  educated  natives,  and  many,  translations  have 
been  made  into  them.  A  large  number,  particularly  in  the  W.  la- 
jdies,  are  now  extinct.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the  foUowiqg 
Jocal  heads. 

I.  Languages  N.  of  Anahuac,  to  the  rivers  Gila  and  Del  Norte, 
Including  the  greater  part  of  N.  Mexico  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 

1.  Cora,  much  allied  to  the  M<^xican,  on  the  coast  of  New  Leon* 
2.  Tepehuana^on  theW.  coast  S.  of  25°;  Topia,  N.  of  36°;  five 
others  adjacent.  The  Tubar  on  the  river  Sinaloa.  3.  Tarahumara!, 
E.  of  the  former,  extending  N.  to  30®  in  the  mountains,  borders  on 
the  Anpaches*  4/ In  Sinaloa;  Zua(^ui,  S.  adjoining  the  Tubar; 
Maya.  N.  on  the  river  Mayo  ;  Guaravi,  the  common  language  on  the 
coast ;  Taqui,  N. ;  Akoma  :  all  said  to  be  dialects  of  one.  language. 
5,  Pimav  Eudeve,  Opata,  and  several  others,  in  Pimeria ;  N.  to  the 
Gila,  and  E.  to  the  mountains  ;  related  to  the  Tarahumara.  The 
.Pima  grammatized^  ... 

.  51.  Langnages  of  Anahuac,  or  the  Plateau  of  Mexico,  and  the 
territories  adjacent  The  term,  Anahuac,  applied  to  ibe  empire  of 
.Montessuma,  the  seat  of  great  power,  and  a  higb  degree  of  civiliza- 
jtion,  at  its  conquest  b]r  the  Spaniards.  Government  despotic  ;  reli- 
.gion  idolatrous,  sanguinary ;  had  no  writings,  nor  literature ;  record- 
•ed  events  by  signs  and  paintings.  The  seat  of  the  empire  in  the  vale 
ef  Mexico ;  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  tributary  nations,  with 
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many  distiact  lang^a^es ;  remains  of  these  nations  and  lah^s^ei 
still  existing',  in  the  Indian  population  of  Mexico.  The  principal 
laaruages  are,  U  The  Mixteca,  in  Chiapa  and  Oaxaca;  earl^  civil- 
ized, have  left  monuments;  still  spoken,  six  dialects,  grammatized  by 
Los  E^es,  most  cultivated  around  Tleposcolula,  2.  The  Totonaca, 
around  Vera  Cruz ;  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  Anahuac,  civil- 
ized, gp:ummatized  hv  Bonilla,  four  dialects.  3.  The  Azteca  or 
M  'xican ;  originally  m>m  the  N. ;  conquered  Anahuac,  and  became 
the  ruling  language  of  all  Mexico,  as  far  as  Nicaragua ;  preceded 
bv  several  nations  of  the  same  stock,  viz.  the  Toltecas,  Nahuatlachi, 
Chalcos,  Tepanecas,  Colhui,  Tlascalas,  &c.  The  Aztecas  followed 
in  the  15th  century,  and  founded  their  empire,  which  extended  S.  to 
Parten.  Their  language  the  basis  of  the  others  $  has  many  dialects. 
4.  The  Huasteca,  N.  of  Anahuac  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  has  much 
affinity  with  the  languages  of  Yucatan.  5.  The  Othomi,  in  the 
mountains  N.  of  Mexico,  blended  with  the  wandering  Chichimacas. 
The  Macahui,  in  Mechoacan,  a  dialect,  said  to  be  monosyllabic. 
Origfinally  belonged  to  the  Nahuatlachi ;  related  to  the  Azteca.  6. 
Mechoacan ;  originally  an  independent  kingdom,  N.  W.  of  Mexico; 
occupied,  in  the  N.  E.,  by  the  Othomi;  the  rest  by  two  distinct  na- 
tions, the  Perindas  and  the  Tarascas ;  lost  highly  cultivated,  with  a 
musical  language. 

III.  Languages  of  S.  Mexico  and  GuatimaTa.  1.  The  Mayas,  in 
Yucatan  and  Tobasco ;  said  to  have  spread  to  the  greater  Antilles , 
many  traces  of  ancient  civilization  amon^  them ;  allied  to  the  Po- 
konchi;  gramoiatized.  2.  The  Pokonchi;  around  Amatitan,  and 
in  the  mountains ;  grammatized.  The  Utlatcca,  around  Guatimala* 
The  Catchikel,  around  Zumpango.  These  three  allied.  3.  The 
Kichi,  in  Yerapaz.  4.  In  Nicaragua,  four  langiisiges,  viz.  the  Cho- 
rotega,  the  oldest ;  the  Corabichi ;  the  Chond^,  in  the  mountains, 
extended  to  Oaxaca  and  Honduras ;  and  the  Orotina* 

IV.  The  lang^iages  of  the  W.  India  islands.  These  are  quite  ex- 
tinct, only  a  few  words  remain ;  the  native  population  early  extir 
pated  by  the  Spaniards.  Those  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  said  to  have 
resembled  the  Maya  of  Yucatan.  Those  of  Hayti  and  the  Lucayas, 
peculiar ;  a  cultivated  and  numerous  people.  The  Caribbee  islands, 
as  far  as  Porto  Kico,  inhabited  by  the  Caribbees  from  S.  America; 
only  a  few  individuals  remain. 

The  languages  of  S.  America  do  not  yet  admit  of  an  arrangement, 
according  to  their  affinities ;  the^r  must  therefore  be  arranged  from 
their  localities.  When  the  Spaniards  conquered  the  country,  they 
found  cultivated  nations,  along  the  table  lands  of  the  Andes,  as  far  as 
Chile.  The  Peruvian  empire  and  language  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  them.  None  of  the  S.  American  languages  were  cultivated 
as  written  lang^iages.  The  natives,  in  the  low  and  wooded  countries 
of  S.  America,  were  originally  savages. 

I.  The  N.  W.  mountains  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  I.  On  the 
Magdalena,  and  the  adjoining  mountains,  a  great  number  of  tribes 
with  different  languages ;  ten  said  to  be  extant.  Three  nations,  of 
later  arrival,  and  different  from  the  earlier  inhabitants,  settled  on  tho 
Plateau  of  Bogota;  quite  civilized;  (the  Bochica,  Namkcthaba, 
and  Zuki.)  The  Panches,  rude,  resembled  the  Omaguas.  The 
Musi  or  Maysca,  on  the  borders  of  Bogota,  numerous,  now  extinct; 
their  language  grammatized  by  Lugo.  Oathe  N.  coast,  from  Mara- 
caibo  to  Rio  Hacha,  two  powerful  nations,  who  have  long  resisted 
the  Spaniards,  still  independent ;  the  Goahiras  W.  and  the  Cocinais» 
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£.  S.  Fojapjan  and  Darien.  Many  nations  or  tnbes  founding  Po- 
payan,  and  albng  the  chain  of  mountains  "N.  to  Danen ;  &3,  sdid  Hi 
have  been  found  in  Popayan ;  civilized  like  thotee  of  Bogota.*  ThU 
Guanaca  and  Cacao uca  still  extant,  guttural.  The  natives  of  Dtt^ 
rien  savage,  called  Caribbees,  but  improperly ;  only  a  few  remidas 
of  their  language ;  called,  in  Veragua,  Huaimi ;  in  Darien,  Urabe^': 

II.  N.  coast  of  S.  America,  along  the  lowerOronoco  and  thecoaal 
from  Surinam  to  Maracaibo.  Many  nations  and laBgaages,aU har« 
ing  an  affinity  to  the  Cardil>s;  originally  savages*  The  piincipai 
are,  1.  The  Tamanacs ;  on  the  Oronoco  below  the  Ottomacs,  and  on 
the  Cuchivero  j  three  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Paria.  %  The  Arawacsi 
on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  around  Surinam  and  Berblce,  S.  of  the  Ca^ 
raibs.  Two  nations,  in  their  vicinity,  speak  a  similar  language,  vixJ 
the  Wakaias  and  Wacanas.  3.  The  Caraibs,  on  the  coast,  and  Ib 
the  interior  of  Guiana,  N.  of  the  Arawacs ;  originally  extended  froHh 
Porto  Rico,  through  the  Caribbees,  to  the  Amazon,  and  in  theinto* 
nor  to  the  Upper  Oronoco ;  said  to  have  come  from  Florida.  *ni« 
Guaranos,  on  the  islands  in  the  Delta  of  the  Oronoco. 

III.  On  the  Upper  Oronoco  and  its  W.  branches.  The  principal 
languages  are,  I .  The  Yarura,  from  the  Meta  to  the  Casaftare  and 
Caqueta,  and  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Nevv-Grenada ;  fisher^ 
men  and  hunters.  2.  The  Betoi,  Airica,  and  Sttufa ;  three  dialecti 
qf  one  language ;  on  the  Casanare,  and  in  the  forests  of  Airica.  3; 
The  Ottomaks ;  on  the  Oronoco,  N.  of  the  Yarura,  extending  east- 
Tvard  towards  Guiana;  a  powerful,  but  savage  people;  language 
harsh.  The  Guamas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Apnre,  speak  a  different 
language.  From  the  reports  of  the  missionaries,  23  tribes,  sj^eakiDgf 
different  languages,  have  been  found  on  the  Oronoco  and  its  btanefaes. 

IV.  Between  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Upper  Oronoco.  Principal 
languages.  I.  The  Maipures  ;  an  extensive  language,  wiUi  many 
dialects,  on  the  Upper  Oronoco,  around  and  above  the  faHs,  on  the 
Venturi,  and  the  Rio  Negro  or  Guainia.  Principal  dialects;  the 
Cabnis,  formerly  extended  to  the  Atlantic ;  Guipunavi,  a  race  of 
conquerors  on  the  Upper  Oronoco ;  the  Parani  and  Maipure,  said  to 
have  been  cannibals.  The  Maipures  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Upper 
Oronoco,  and  part  of  the  Lower;  their  language  has  many  affinities 
with  the  Moxo  and  Tamanac,  grammatized  by  Gili.  2.  The  Salivi ; 
an  agricultural  people,  in  a  mission  on  the  Vichada,  5®  N. ;  mseh 
reduced  by  the  Caraibs.  The  Atures,  at  the  falls  of  the  Oronoco^ 
and  theQuaquas,  wild,  in  the  forests  of  the  Cuchivero,  use  a  similar 
language,  harsh  and  nasal.  3.  The  Guaivis ;  two  dialects,  the  Gtt- 
aivis  and  Ciricoas;  on  the  left  side  of  the  Oronoco,  N.  of  the  Salivi ; 
few  in  numbers.  4.  On  the  Oronoco,  near  its  source,  S.  of  the  Ara- 
wacs,  several  tribes,  lan^age  not  known,  viz.  the  Massannaii,  Ka- 
jukussianu,  Assawanu,  &c.  6.  The  Achagua,  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple near  the  Maipures ;  language  very  soft,  originally  distinct,  but 
now  mixed  with  the  Maipure. 

V.  E.  of  Quito,  on  the  Maranon  to  the  Rio  Neg^.  1.  The 
Omaguas,  a  powerful  nation  of  river  navigators,  on  the  Amazon  and 
its  branches,  from  the  Oronoco  to  the  Ucayale  and  the  TocaRtin. 
Language  peculiar,  has  many  affinities  to  the  Guarani.  Tribes  and 
dialects  numerous.  2.  In  the  forests  extending  E.  of  the  mountains 
between  the  Amazon  and  the  Upper  Oronoco,  and  in  the  plains  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  extending  as  far  N.  as  Popayan,  arc  a 
gnreat  number  of  tribes  and  languages  little  known.  Tliey  are  all 
wandering  and  uncivilized ;   some  of  them  are  foimd  among  the 
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•WMiiitains  The  principal  are  the  Xeberos,  on  tiie  pampas  at  the 
locK  of  the  jaouDtains ;  Eacaballados,'  or  borsemeq,  on  the  Upper 
£4spo,  a  peculiar  language  with  five  dialects  ;  the  Quixos^  descends 
atttt  of  the  ancient  Quitos,  nearly  rooted  out  by  the  Peruyians ;  the 
Yameas  along  thci  Amazon,. language  very  hard ;  the  IVlsuijas  on  the 
Pestana  river:  the  language  of  the  two  last  grammatiaied. 

y L  £«  of  Peru  to  the  Ucayale,  N.  of  Paraguay.  Ori^nal^ 
iiifvaflfe*;  many  Jesuit  mifisionaries  scattered  among  them,  in  the 
pMnrmoes  4»f  Chii^uitos  and  Moxos.  1.  The  Zamucas,  3-  of  the 
Cbi^tos;  .three  dialects ;  many  tribes  wandering  in  the  forests.  % 
The  CfaiquitDs ;  a  numerous  people  in  the  province,  o^  that  name; 
originally  five  dialects,  three  extinct.  3.  The  Moxos ;  a  numerouA 
«tid  widely  scattered,  nation,  in  the  province  of  Moxos  ;  language 
^altii^ated  by  the.  missionaries.  4.  The  Mobimi,  C^yubabi,  Itonami, 
and  Sapiboconi ;  in  the  missions  of  Moxos;  their  languages  have 
some,  butnot  entire  affinities.  5.  The  Panes,  included  many  nations, 
N*  of  Moxos  and  £.  of  Cusco,  to  the  Ucayale  and  Brazil;  language 
haarsfct  and  sibilant ;  made  great  use  of  hieroglyphics ;  some  of  theipy 
between  Cusco  and  La  Paz,  had  considerable  civilization,  had  stone 
Itotises  and  roads;  other,  tribes,  on  the  Pampas  and  in  the  for^ts, 
Jess  known,  viz.  the  Cancsiana,  Kema,  Pina,  &c. 
•  yil.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Paraguay,  extending  N*  tothemoun- 
taibs  and  saranuas  of  N«  Chaco ;  includtng  a  great  number  of  ngr 
tionsand  la^^uages,  more  than  20  enumerated,  manjr  of  them  nearly 
dr<}oile' extinct,  intermingled  with  the  W.  Guaranis.  Many  mis-t 
Mos  of  the  Jesuits  established  among  them ;  some  of  their  langfuag^ 
ei^ivated.  Principal  nations.  The  Guana,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Pai'aguay  from  ^\^  to  26°,  langii^e  guttural.  The  Mbaya,  the  most 
powerful  of  these  nations,  on.  the  £.  side  of  the  Paraguay,  from  21^ 
to  25f,  language  grammatized.  The  Payagua,  a  powerful  tribe,  lived 
on  -the  Paraguay  in  boots  by  fishing,  now  subject  to  the  Spaniards, 
IfOA  21°  to  26°,  language  peculiar.  The  Pitilago  and  Toba,  united, 
i&  ChacOf  on  the  Pilcomayo  and  Vermejo;  the  latter  language 
gvammatized.  The  Abipon  and  Mokoby,  united,  in  Chaco,  28°,  on 
the  yermeje>;-  their  languages  similar,  grammatized  by  Dobrizhofieiv 
The  Vilela,  numerous,  in  Tucuman,  in  the  foi^sts  oi  the  Vermejo; 
tadgoage  grammatized.  The  Lule,  on  a  lake  near  the  Pilcomayo, 
vemaias-^f  an  extensive  nation,  language  cultivated  by  the  Jesuits. 
-  VIIlT.  £.•  of  the  two  former  divisions  to  the  Atlantic,  and  along  the 
coast  from  the  Amaieon  to  the  La  Plata,  including  Brazil.  Besides 
a  great  namber  of  small  scattered  tribes  little  known,  there  is  one 
very  exfiensive  nation^  the  Guaranis,  All  uncivilized,  hunters  an^ 
fishermen. 

1.  The  Guarani  nation;  spread  over  the  whole  of  Brazil,  from 
Guiana  S.,  along  the  coast,  to  32°,  and  the  Parana,  and  in  the  interior 
fo  the  Moxos,  and  crossing  the  Paraguay,  S.  of  the  Chiquitos  to  the 
Andes.  A  pewerful  but  savage  and  wandering  race ;  language  nasal 
and  gattursu.  Three  principal  divisions.  K  The  S.  on  the  Paraguay 
aad  Ura^ay,  from  27^  to  30° ;  nearly  all  christianized  by  the  Jesuits  s 
language  grammatized..  2.  The  W. 'Guarani ;  erossed  the  Paraguay 
Ht  a  eompafatirely  recent  period ;  langua^  little  known ;  several 
iHbes;  the  principal,  the  Chiraguana  between  the  Pilcomayo  and 
St  Cruz^  a.nd  the  Ckiarayi  in  Moxos  and  Tucuman.  3.  The  N*. 
Giiaram,  Ttipi  or  Brazilians ;  occupy  a  large  part  of  Brazil ;  numer 
f^9  tnbes ;  15  enamerated  bv  Laet :  all  speak  diatects  of  one  Ian 
ipiage,  the  Tupktn,  coltivated  by  the  missionaries.    The  natives  cm. 
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the  ooQkflt,  and  in  the  more  cultivated  districts  d  KrazU,  are  nov 
subject  to  the  whites ;  peaceable,  but  indolent  and  degraded.  In  tbe 
interior  they  are  still  savages.  Besides  the  Guaranis,  there  axe 
man^  other  tribes  little  known,  not  related  to  them.  2.  In  Brazil, 
51  tribes  enumerated,  who  speak  different  languages  from  theTupi; 
they  are  scattered  over  the  country,  from  the  sea  coast  to  Cuyaba 
and  Matto  Grosso ;  the  best  known  are  the  Kiriri  near  Baia,  the 
Curumare  on  tlie  Tocantin,  the  Guacure  in  Matto  Grosso,  and  the 
Aim  ore  in  Ilheos.  3.  Four  nations,  in  the  forests  between  the  Para<- 
gfuay  and  Parana,  N.  of  the  Guarani  missions,  little  known,  viz.  the 
Giiachika,  the  Echibia,  the  Gnaniana,  and  the  Guayaki.  4.  S.  of 
the  Guaranis,  seven  nations,  originally  occupying  all  the  country 
between  the  Parana  and  La  Plata  and  the  Atlantic ;  three  extermi- 
nated, the  Yaro,  Bohaue,  and  Ghana.  The  Charrua  and  Minuane, 
united,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Uraguay,  between  31°  and  3^ ;  lan- 
guages distinct.  The  Guenoa,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Paraguay,  N. 
of  the  former ;  language  said  by  Hervas,  to  be  the  root  ijS  adl  in  this 
section.  The  Kasigua,  £.  side  of  the  Uraguay,  N.  of  St.  Angelo; 
language  peculiar. 

IX.  S.  point  of  America,  on  the  W.  to  Chile,  on  the  £.  to  the  Le 
Phita. 

1.  The  Moluches  (warriorslor  Araucos,  inhabited  the  E.  and  W. 
sides  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  Peru  to  the  straits  of  Magellan ;  diyid<- 
ed  Into  three  sections,  the  Picunche  N.,  thePehuenehe  M.,  and  the 
Huilleche  S.  The  Arauco  language  has  many  affinities  with  the 
Quichua  or  Peruvian.  In  the  S.  of  Chile,  the  Araucos  have  esta* 
blished  a  strong  republic,  which  has  long  resisted  the  Spaniards,  and 
is  still  independent.  They  are  half  civilized,  brave  and  high  spirited, 
and  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  American  aborigines.  Their  lan- 
guage has  been  grammatized.  The  natives  of  the  Archipelago  of 
Chiloe,  on  the  coast  of  S.  Chile,  are  a  smaller  and  less  hardy  race, 
than  those  of  the  adjoining  continent.  They  live  by  fishing,  and 
were  earlv  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  2.  Tehu^het.  Propw 
name,  Tehuel-canny,  southern  men;  a  race  of  wandering  horsemen, 
fcom  tbe  straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  plains,  far  northward.  Fire 
dialects;  one  on  both  sides  of  the  straits ;  the  rest  N.  on  the  plains 
or  pampas.  3.  The  Puelches,  £.  people;  inhabit  the  plains  around 
the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  S.  to  the  Rio  Neg^  and  Colorado,  and 
W.  to  the  Pehuenches;  language  peculiar ;  a  race  of  savage  horse- 
men, called  Pampas  by  the  Spaniards ;  fast  diminishing ;  three  dia* 
lects.  4.  The  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  adjoining  islands; 
».  race  of  miserable  savages;  languages  all  similar, >ery  guttural ; 
three  dialects,  the  Kemenetes,  Kennekas,  and  Karaikas. 

X.  The  Coast  and  Mountains  of  Peru.  Before  the  conquest  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  seat  of  the  powerful  and  civilized  Empire  of  the 
Peruvians,  extending  from  1°  14'  N.,  54  leagues  N.  of  Quito,  to  35® 
8.  tat.  including  a  large  part  of  the  Andes  and  the  low  country  of 
Peru.  The  Penivians  were  a  mild,  cultivated  people;  their  religion 
was  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  from  which  their  Incas  claimed  to  be 
descended ;  it  was  not  sanguinary  like  the  Mexicans.  They  had 
paved  roads,  houses  of  stone,  and  large  cities.  They  had  no  writing* 
nor  literature.  They  communicated  their  civilization  to  some  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  Andes.  Such  people  were  found  N.  in  Bogota 
and  Poj^fayan,  and  S.  in  Chile,  and  along  theE.  slope  of  the  Andes  in 
Moxos  and  Chiquitos.  All  the  eariy  civilization  of  tbe  AmericaB 
continent  was  found  at  its  discovery,  on  tbe  plateaus  of  the  Cordille 
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ras  in  Mexico  and  Pern.  The  rest  of  the  natives,  if  we  except  the 
Natchez,  were  in  a  savag-e  state.  The  civilization  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  was  of  a  low  order,  and  like  that  of  E.  Asia,  rather  material 
than  intellectual.  In  many  parts,  both  of  N.  and  S.  America,  are 
found  monuments,  which  indicate  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  than 
chat  of  the  present  race  of  natives. 

The  languages  of  Peru  were  the  following,  still  used  by  the  native 
Indians.  1.  The  Quichua,  the  court  language  of  the  Incas ;  spoken 
in  Quito,  Peru,  and  a  largfe  part  of  Tucuman  and  Chile.  Dialects ; 
the  Quitana,  in  Quito ;  the  Lamano,  in  Trnxillo ;  the  Chinchaisuya, 
in  Lima;  the  Cuzcutana,  in  Cuzco,  the  purest  and  most  cultivated ; 
and  the  Calcha^i,  in  Tucuman.  The  extreme  dialects  differed  con- 
siderably. S.  The  Aymara ;  an  extensive  nation  and  language  in 
La  Paz  and  Potosi,  from  the  Pilcomayo  to  the  W.  foot  of  the  Andes ; 
a  civilized  people,  subject  to  the  empire  of  Peru ;  bordering  on  the 
W  Guaranis;  divided  into  eight  tribes;  language  cultivated,  bad 
some  affinity  to  the  Quichua,  has  been  g^mmatized.  3.  The  Pu- 
qiiina ;  in  La  Paz,  and  on  the  islands  in  Lake  Titicaca  or  Chuquito; 
civilized,  very  much  attached  to  their  language  ;  the  Quichua,  the 
ianguag-e  of  religion  ;  language  grammatized.  4.  The  Yunka-Mo- 
chica ;  in  the  Valle  Chica  and  its  neighbourhood ;  said  to  be  still 
extant. 

III.    The  African  oh  Negro  Race. 

Characterized  by  a  skull  compressed  laterally,  and  a  narrow  face 
a  prominent  muzzle  and  retiring  chin ;  forehead  flat  and  receding', 
fecial  angle  70^ ;  nose  broad  and  flat ;  mouth  prominent,  lips  thicK 
and  more  or  less  everted,  lower  jaw  projecting  before  the  upper ; 
limbs  ill-shapen,  particularly  the  lower  extremities ;  complexion 
and  eyes  deep  black ;  hair  black,  and  woolly  or  frizzled.  Some 
of  the  tribes,  particularly  of  Guinea  and  Congo,  are  lara^e  and 
robust ;  others,  as  the  Hottentots,  small  and  slender,  more  luce  the 
Papuans.  These  latter  have  been  called  Negroes,  but  are  a  much 
more  diminutive  and  ill-shapen  race,  with  a  more  prominent  muz* 
zle  and  receding  chin ;  hair  rather  spirally  twisted  than  frizzled, 
growing  in  tufts,  very  bushy.  We  have  arranged  them  under  the 
second  race,  more  from  their  locality  than  their  character.  Thejr 
might  be  arranged  as  a  separate  race,  or  as  a  group  under  the  Afri- 
can or  Negro. 

The  proper  Negroes  inhabit  all  Africa,  S.  of  the  Great  Desert  and 
Abyssinia.  The  northern  limit  is  not  exactly  defined.  The  Moors 
or  Arabs  are  found  on  the  Senegal,  and  the  proper  Abyssinians  are 
either  of  Arab  or  Nubian  origin,  and  not  Negroes.  But  people  of 
the  Neg^  race  are  found  in  Bornou  and  Dar-Fur  farther  N.,  and 
they  form  the  ruling  people  in  Sennaar.  None  of  the  Negroes  have 
been  found  in  a  state  of  high  civilization.  Some  of  their  tribes,  as 
those  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  and  others  in  Congo  and  Zan- 
guebar,  have  formed  extensive  and  populous  communities,  under 
strong  and  despotic  governments,  but  they  are  ferocious  and  even 
cannibal,  with  but  few  of  the  arts,  and  none  of  the  charities  of 
civilization.  None  of  their  languages  have  been  written  or  cul- 
tivated. Some  of  the  N.  tribes,  who  have  become  Mahometan, 
read  the  JCoran,  and  write  in  the  Arabic  character.  The  Negro 
languages  are  but  little  known,  and  are,  as  yet,  incapable  of  a  re* 
gfular  arrangement.  We  have  therefore  classed  them  according  to 
their  lc»calitv* 
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J  •  NigntHt ;  coiuKfciy  aloQg^  the  Nigeac  a^  v^iper  J^ile^  and  mrOi 
ward  towards  the  great  desert 

1.  People,  whose  characterjs  are  nQt  eatir-elj^  Negrp*  but  approaic^ 
them.  a.  Id  the  W.  part  of  S.  Sahara.  The  following  are  said  by 
Leo  Africauus,  to  .speak  a  CominoQ.  language  ;---Gual9Aaiiiaii  oasis, 
Jinne  od  the  Niger,  Malli  in  the  mouiiFtains  S.,  Tombuctoo  and  C^ 
bra  on  the  Nirer,  Gago  S.  of  them.  b.  In  Sud^nj,  or  the  £•  part  of 
S.  Sahara.  Tlie  following  enunierate4J>yMl4eaJnTQuher.,  Kaseiia,  or 
Kashna,  Waogara,  Begarml,  Kanem,  &g«  .  c. .  FQulabs,  at  the-  montk 
of  the  Senegal,  and  in^ondou,  N«  £.,  probably  Feliata  Arab^,  sta 
tionary  and  agrici^ltural. 

These  people,  excepting  the  W.  Foulaha,  are  divided  bvLeo,  ac- 
cording to  their  languages,  into  two  8tpd^E&---the  Guber,  £.,  includ* 
ing  the  section  b.,  ao^  the  Sungay,  W. ,  including  the  section  a 
They  are  probably  a  mixed  race  of  Berbers  and  Negroes. 

2.  Negroes  on  the  Nile  and  Niger.  a..3orqoii  (PirniO  naany  dia- 
lects— the  principal  are  the  Birnibv.  in,  the  capital  of  Dorwmy  ihe 
JVlpada  N.,the  Afiadeh  £.,  and  the  Moza^-Kamma  firther.  E.  ;  said 
to  be  all  similar,  b.  Bergoo  (Bargu,)  Mobb^t  or  iDarsela ;  .-dependent 
(W  Bornou,  S.  E.  ;  said  to  be  20  dialects  in  Mpbba.  Shillooks,  be- 
tween Dar-Fur  and  Abyssinia  ;  the  Babar  el  Abiad.  parses  tbrough 
their  country,  Tembele  their  capital ;  heathens  ;  a  part  of  them  hare 
conquered  Sennaar,  and  are  the  ruling  people  there,  Mahometans, 
the  Fungee  of  the  Arabs.  Dahera,  in  tne  great  plain  between  the 
Nile  and  Deader;  originally  slaves,  from  IheS. ;  employed  in  the 
armies  of  SennaAr.  c.  Dar-Fur ;  S.  >V.  of  Dongola*  a  lai^e  kingdom 
with  several  tributaries,  Kardofan,  Begoo,  &e.;  Negroes,  but  Ma« 
horoetans.  Zeghawa,  an  adjoining  kingdom  of  considerable  power. 
Dar^Runga ;  an  adjoining  independent  state ;  language  different 
from  the  Furian.  Dar-KuUa,  visited  for  its^  slaves,  part  of  them  cop 
per  coloured,  heathen. 

II.  W.  Africa,  between  the  Senegal  and  Cape  Negro  on  the  At 
lantic,  thence  E.  and  N.  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  tboet 
bordering  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Inhabitants,  proper  Negroes.  1. 
Jalofs,  S.  of  the  Senegal  ,on  the  coast.  2.  Sereres,  a  race  of  confe^^ 
derated  republicans,  in  the  mountains  adjoining  the  Jalofs  and 
Mandingos.  3.  Serrewallis,  between  Bondou  and  Bambuk ;  Ian* 
guage  extends  to  Kaarta  and  N .  Bambarra.  4,  Manding^ ;  an  ex- 
tensive people  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  on  the  upper 
Gambia ;  also  in  the  mountains  E.  of  Sierra  Leone ;  a  finev  and 
more  civilized  race  than  the  other  negroes,  including  Bambarra, 
Bambuk,  the  Jallonkas,  and  Sokkos,  and  the  Soosoos  E.  of  Sierra 
Leone.  Language  of  the  last  grammatized.  .5.  Feloops,  on  the 
coast  S.  of  the  Gambia,  including  the  Banyon,the  Timaoey,  and  the 
Bullom  ;  language  of  the  last  grammatized.  6.  Kanga,  Mangree, 
and  Gien,  S.  of  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape  Palmas,  on  the  Mesurado. 
7.  Quoja  and  Hondo,  on  the  Grain  coast.  8.  Isenessi  and  Quagrua, 
on  the  Ivory  coast.  9.  Fantees  or  Aminas.;  an  extensive  people  in- 
cluding the  Feetees,  Fantees,  Akripon,  Aminas,  and  Akkim  ;  all 
on  the  Ivory  coast ;  speak  several  dialects  of  one  lan^a^  ;  the 
Danes  haVe  gramnrtatized  it.  Behind  them,  in  the  interior,  is  Tem- 
bu,  the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom.  10.  The  Akras,  including  the 
Adampi ;  language  of  small  extent,  studied  by  the  Danes.  .Jl.  Ada 
on  ^he  Rio  Volta  and  the  W.  limits  of  the  Slave  coast.  12.  The 
Ashantec  or  Assianti ;  a  powerful  people,  on  the  upper  Rio  Neg^, 
in  Uie  interior  ;  now  the  ruling  state  in  W.  Guinea ;   hoatile  to  tfa« 
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f aotees  whomtiiey hzf^ irneafly  reduced.  'Fhe  itusetrti  adjotttfiw 
them.  The  Krepees,  on  the  coiist,  3.  £.  of  the  Volta.  t3.'ThS 
Whidahs,  including'  Whidah  or  Judab,  a-powerfal  kiogdomy  on  the 
l^lave  coast;  the  Papaas  at  Pope;  Watje,  an  eittensiVe  state,  in  the 
interior,  on  the  borders 'df'Aniina;  Ardrtih^in  the  interior  of  Whi* 
dafa.  Dahomey  or  Foy^  still  Airther  in  the  interior,  the  most  power- 
ful kiDgdom  in  this  quarter  ;'^1  of  them- speak  similar  languag^es. 
14.  Benin,  including  Caibra  on  the  coast  around  C^abar  R.,  the 
Cafliacoons=near  thidm,  atid  the  Gonseloos  farther  8.,  little  knowa 
id.  Carabari,  on  the  river  Calftbar ;  Ibo  adjoining  them ;  Mbkkb  and 
Anziko,  £.  of  Loango,  little  kno>wn.  16.  The  Congos,  includ- 
ing LoangoN.'Of  the  Zaim;  KlikongoorMalinbi,'next  S.;  Congo, 
a  larg^' kingdom  S»  of  the  Zaire;  Camba,  in  the  interior  of  Ff.  Con- 
^;  .Angola;^  in<iluding'Bengfue)a,  S.  of  the  R.  Donde;  Mandonga, 
in  the  znterioi-  of  the  latter,  driven  out  of  Bengnela  by  the  Angolese. 
All  speak  languai^es  of  one  stock,  cultivated  by  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, and  divided  into  three  head  dialecb,  Ix>ango,  Congo,  and 
Angola. 

III.  £.  Africsi,  from  the  Indian  ocean;  N.  to  Abyssinia'  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  W.  to  the  Laputa  mountains  and  the  S. 
E.  borders  of  Congo.  All  the  E.  coast,  from  Abyssinia  to  Mozam- 
bique, has  been  overrun  and  occupied  by  the -Arabs,  since  the  cen- 
tury sifter  Mahomet.  They  speak  Arabic,  from  Arabia  to  QurloA ; 
remains  of  their  colonies  in  JcAianna  and  Madagascar.  The  natives 
of  this  part  have'^ome  characteristic  differences  from  the  proper  Ne- 
groes; their  hair  is  longer  and  less  frizssled,  in  some  tribes  straight: 
skin  hnnvnei*,  ^rticularly  in  the  S. ;  on  the  whole  a  finer  rac^. 

1.  The  Gftllasi  a  wild  and  powerful  nation,  S.- of  Abyssinia;  have- 
been  cdnstantlylnvadio?  that  country,  since  the  J6th  centiiry ;  lan- 
gtiaee  radically  different  from  the  Abyssinidn  ^ '  black  with  longh^r. 
%.  The  Gagas,  A^agi ;  a  wandering  savage  race,  E.  of  Congo  j  Con- 
tinually making  incursions  into  that  country; "cannibals;  perhapi 
the  same  people  with  the  Gallas  and  the  Eyos  E.  of  Dahomey ;  every 
where  predatory ;  proper  name,  Sha^gair.  3.  Zanguebar,  includ- 
ing all  the  E.  coast  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Caffres.  The  following 
languages  enumerated  by  Salt,  viz.  Shangalla-Dizzelai,  three  days 
from  the  Nile,  Negroes ;  Shangalla  of  Tacazze,  very  different ;  «>- 
mauli,  from  Zanguebar  to  cape  Gardafui,  and  in  the  interior  to  7* 
N.,  seven  dialects ;  Humir,  W.  to  the  Gallas,  wild  Neeroes ;  So- 
wauli,  S.  of  the  Somauli  to  Mombosa ;  Makua,  a  powerful  people  in 
the  interior,  N.  to  Melinda,  S.  to  the  river  Zambese,  bordering  S.  W., 
on  the  Caffres ;  Monjou,  in  the  interior  of  Mozambique.  The  Shi- 
kos,  Danakil,  and  Adaijel,  on  the  coasts  of  Babelmandel  and  Mas- 
sua,  one  race ;  have  some  affinities  to  the  Gallas  in  their  numerals. 
The  tribes  of  the  coast  much  mixed  with  the  Arabs ;  Mahometans. 
4.  Johanna  or  Anjuani,  and  the  other  Comoros;  native  people  Ne- 
groes, with  straight  hair;  language  mixed  with  Arabic ;  proper  name, 
Hinauan.  5.  Madagascar ;  the  coasts  occupied  by  Arabs,  particu- 
larly the  N.  W. ;  have  considerable  cultivation ;  toe  native  inhabi 
tants  Negroes  and  heathens ;  language  mixed  with  Arabic,  has  affi- 
nities to  the  Malay  iaind  Caffre,  cultivated  by  the  French  colonists. 

IV.  The  Caffres ;  have  a  brown  complexion,  short  woolly  hair, 
forms  rather  European  than  Negro;  from  Quiloa,  along  the  E.  coast, 
to  the  Hottentots.  1 .  The  proper  Caffres,  including  the  Coossas,  E. 
of  Pish  river ;  then  the  Tambukkis  on  the  river  Basseh ;  then  the 
Mambukkis  or  Kambonas,  and  in  the  interior  from  these,  on  the 
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BaJM^)  tiie  Madoanas,  a  numerous  people;  all  form  one  nation, 
their  lan^age  studietT  by  Lichtenstein.  2.  The  Beetjuanas  or 
Booshuanas ;  eight  tribes ;  the  roost  powerful  the  Macquiri^  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Oraoge  river,  in  the  interior  of  the  Caffres,  ex* 
tending  towards  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  £.  coast;  all 
speak  one  language.  A  peculiar  race  occupying  all  the  centre  of 
S.  Africa ;  complexion  reddish  brown ;  language  explored  by  Lich- 
tenstein. 

y .  The  Hottentots ;  the  lowest  race  in  Africa,  most  resembling 
the  Papuans,  with  flat  noses,  deeply  depressed  between  the  eyes, 
broad  projecting  cheek  bones,  hollow  cheeks  and  narrow  chin,  yeU 
low  brown  complexion,  curled  hair,  conflnnation  yery  different 
-  from  the  Neg^roes.  A  miserable  race,  driven  S*  and  W.  by  the  Caf- 
fres and  Beetjuanas,  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  indolent  and  dirty. 
The  Bushmen,  m  the  mountain8,4he  most  degraded ;  the  Gona^uas, 
on  the  £.  borders,  superior  to  the  others.  Some  of  their  tribes  inde- 
pendent, others  enslaved,  or  living  in  kraals  or  villages  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Dutch ;  several  of  their  tribes  in  the  Dutch  colony  ex- 
tirpated. Language,  extremely  harsh  and  nasal,  with  many  sharp  or 
or  clucking  sounds.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes.  1.  The 
Proper  Hottentots ;  the  principal  independent  tribes  are  the  Nama- 
^uas  on  the  W.  coast,  the  Coranas,  in  the  interior,  W.  of  the  Beet- 
juanas, and  the  Gonaquas,  on  the  £•  borders  of  the  colony,  now 
mingled  with  the  Caffres ;  these  are  herdsmen,  and  live  in  a  socia« 
state,  with  some  cultivation;  the  Namaquas  reduce  the  copper, 
which  they  find  in  their  country,  and  work  it  into  many  utensils.  2. 
The  Saabs  or  Bushmen ;  live  a  wild  predatory  life,  is  the  mountains 
and  plains  on  the  N.  line  of  the  colony ;  resemble  ^e  New-Holland- 
ers in  their  persons  and  manners ;  miserably  de^^raded,  hate  the  HoU 
tentots  and  Ca£Eres,  continually  plundering  theur  cattle  and  those  of 
the  colonists,  use  poisoned  arrows ;  language  not  intelligible  to  the 
Proper  Hottentots,  extremely  nasaL  • 
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